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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF’ WOMEN. 


“Qwon ne s'y trompe pas, des priacipes rigides avec des 
occupations futiles, de la dévotion avec uae we purement 
matérielle ou mondane, font des femmes sans ressources pour 
elle-méres, et quelquefors msupportables a leurs mars et a 
leurs enfants.” - Duran Loup. 


ie a former paper in this Revrew,* wherein I attempted to show 


the desirability of a fuller training of the clergy in secular 
studies, I alleged the preponderance of feminine society as one of the 
chief intellectual drawbacks which unnecessarily limit the due and 
reasonable influence of ecclesiastics as a teaching body in the State. 
I stated my conviction that the very low standard of female educa- 
tion amongst us, not any inherent defect in women themselves, was 
to blame for this condition of things. 

Hence, my objection is open to the rejoinder that the rapid change 
in the theory of female education which is passing over and affecting 
society, must inevitably do away in a short time with any possible ` 
evils from the source I named. 

The university cxaminations for women, the ladies’ colleges, the 
now more ambitious programmes of private girls’-schools, the breaking 
down of a hundred barriers which warned women off from various 
studies ‘and professions, now surely, if somewhat grudgingly, being 
opened to them, may all be taken, I shall be told, not merely as signs, 
but as proofs, of a swiftly coming time when women shall be the in- 
tellectual rivals of men—not their counterparts, but their equivalents. 

* December, 1871. 
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There needs, therefore, nothing save a little patience, and the matter 
will right itself. 

I am not so sure of it. In the first place, the demand which has 
been put forward for and by women, on the part of the principal 
advocates of a fundamental change, has been simply expressed in the 
formula, “ Let girls learn whatever boys learn.” But the main diffi- 
culty is not now capable of being met in any such fashion, for the 
very sufficient reason that the tide of transition and change has 
reached the Jevel of male education also, and no question is more 
hotly contested at the present moment than that of the best 
course of study for boys and young men. It would be altogether 
beside my present purpose to state the conflicting theories, or to argue 
on behalf of any one of them, but it is necessary to point out that 
until some agreement has been come to as to what y is or shall be, 
the formula “Let æ = y” is of exceedingly little use to us. 

If the proposition were stated in terms really wider and deeper, 
but not’ savouring so much of sexual rivalry, and were couched 
thus, “ Let girls learn anything aud everything for which they have 
bent or capacity,” we should, I apprehend, be somewhat nearer the 
solution of the difficulty. 

Even so, however, the deteriorating effects of feminine society on 
the clergy would only be mitigated, not neutralized, unless the educa- 
tional reformers could be persuaded to extend their programme. 

In a careful examination of most of what has been written of late 
years on the “ Woman’s Rights Question,” and especially all that 
deals with the subject of mental training, I have observed that the 
religious side, of that training scarcely enters at all into the field 
surveyed. A ihinority of these cases of omission is no doubt due to 
a frame of thought which regards religion as altogether too vague 
and speculative to be entitled to much weight in deciding the conduct 
of life ; but the great majority of instances must, I am convinced, 
denote satisfaction, or at least acquiescence, in the existing theory and 
practice ; for persons most widely divergent from each other in the 
form and expression of their creeds are substantially at one in their 
view of the legitimate influence of religion on women. 

That view, tersely stated, is that religion (and for my present pur- 
poses it does not matter to the argument what its special form, from 
Theism to Pantheism, may be) is designed to supply a safety-valve 
for the emotional and affective side of women, to deepen their 
natural tendency to patient self-sacrifice, to encourage in them a 
condition of passive receptivity, and, above all, to make them so 
domestic in habits and wishes as to limit their entire horizon by the 
boundaries of home, and make them glad and proud to be the 
dependants and humble assistants of men. With a little intensifying 
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of phrases here and there, and the addition of a few technicalities, this 
definition will do not merely for the scheme of life as propounded for 
women living as members of sécular families, but also for those who 
have found their ties in the Common Life of religious organizations. 

From this view I profoundly dissent. It-would seem enough to 
ensure its rejection to point out that it is, with the barest verbal 
differences, the interpretation given, not so long ago, by the advocates 
of slavery to Christianity as affecting the negro, and that it is based 
on the assumption of the inherent inferiority of women’s souls to 
those of men—an opinion logically and morally unconnected with any 
theory as to the relative qualities of their bodies and minds. 

It is, m fact, attempting to obtain a religious sanction for the very 
proceeding which has vitiated the whole of women’s secular educa- 
tion hitherto, to wit, treating attractiveness to men as the basis and 
the end of all instruction conferred upon the weaker sex. If religion 
is merely to come in as an adjunct to music and dancing, in order to 
tempt men into an investment because the article offered can be 
warranted docile and domesticated as well as accomplished, one 
hardly sees why it should be ranked any higher than- such pursuits. 
And yet this is the sentiment which meets us, more or less frankly, 
in most of the so-called religious works which undertake to consider 
this problem, albeit the pill is usually gilt by explaining to women 
how very much happier they will be if they will take the advice ten- 
dered to them. This is the language held alike by English Noncon- 
formists like Mr. Landels, foreign Protestants like M. Monod and 
Count Agénor de Gasparin, the authors of most of the fhodern books 
of spiritual reading designed for the inmates of Roman Catholic 
convents, and the whole army of safe and kindly writers who produce 
the Anglican religious novelette of the day. I have found only one 
person bold enough to do battle with the popular theory, and even 
he has been hampered in his attack by the peculiarities of his posi- 
tion—I mean Mgr. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, in his brilliant 
essay, “ Femmes Savantes ct Femmes Studieuses.” What I mean by 
his being hampered by his peculiar position is this: He brings charges, 
at once sweeping and specific, against the whole tone and result of 
female education in France. He again and again implies that it is 
as defective on its religious side as it is in its secular aspect, but he 
does’ not say, what of course his readers all know, that the great 
majority of French girls who are educated at all, receive their 
instruction in convents, and the great majority of French convents are 
under the direction either of Jesuits or of members of other societies 
which have succumbed to the Jesuit method. Consequently, his 
blame, if logically expressed, would fall on the teaching of the 
Company, but it was, far. too powerful in the French ecclesiastical 
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world, even in 1868, to make such an open denunciation at all safe 
or comfortable for any prelate who did not care to be intrigued 
against, both at Rome and in his own diocese. 

But, in common justice to the disciples of St. Ignatius, it should 
be said that they have the merit of consistency. They preach the 
superiority of the passive virtues, the primary value of obedience and 


‘self-abnegation, the total’ subjection of personality, quite as forcibly ' 


to men as to women, and they are perfectly ready to practise their 
own lessons, as they have proved times without number. Thus, albeit ' 
the greater weakness and susceptibility of women permit the Jesuit 
teaching to crush their individuality more completely than is possible 
with masculine natures, yet it cannot be fairly alleged that the Com- 
pany is guilty of making the usual invidious distinction between men 
and women, and inculcating as a, first principle that the relation be- 
tween them, however modified by affection or by oivaliegto; must 


_ essentially be that of lord and serf. 


o 


The objection to all such teaching lies far deeper, and is based on 
primary philosophical and theological verities. I mean that the aim 
of the repressive, or at best merely emotional, scheme of religion is as 
far as possible to neutralize the operation of free-will, and to dethrone 
human personality, making men all but unconscious of it. : 

Now, the mischief of this, apart from any direct moral enfeeble- 
ment, is that it tends to abolish the only sure barrier against either a 
materialistic or Pantheistic conception of the universe. 

For my own personality is the only fact which I certainly know. 
Everything etse is matter of appearance or inference. I am practi- 
cally obliged, no doubt, to act on the hypothesis of the real existence 
of the visible creation, comprising all the objects of sense; but consider- 
ing that they are just as vividly present to my sight, hearing, smell- 
ing, taste, and touch when I am asleep and dreaming as when T am 
awake, it follows that I have no warrant for asserting without possibi- 
lity of contradiction that they are truly present to my waking 
faculties, and no mere phantasms. What I can be sure of is that the 
something which takes cognizance of -all the objects of sense is 
myself, and nothing else. ` Hence I can establish the insufficiency of 
the sense-philosophy to account for the phenomena of mind, and 
I can further argue for the personality of the Power which gave 
being to my own personality. For no person or thing can make or 
evolve that of which no inward potentiality first existed. Ten mil- 
lion generations of blind men could never have invented a telescope 
—ten million generations of deaf men could not have produced a 
violin. And no conceivable impersonal force immanent in nature 
could, by parity of reasoning, have produced the countless myriads of 
separate personalities which ‘make up the aggregate of humanity. It 
is ie aimpiy unthinkable. 
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Now, though the stages between a practical. effort to suppress the 
individuality of one may, ou the plea of spiritual advance, and the 
denial of a Personal God, are almost indefinitely numerous, yet they 
follow in an inexorable sequence, and work out into a theory of reli- 
gion not intellectually discernible from the higher Buddhism of the 
East and the neo-Spinozism of the West. Any failure to reach this 
goal is due simply to a happy inconsistency of practice, a fortunate 
paralogism of reasoning, but not to any lack of connection between 
the premises and the conclusion. 

On this ground, therefore, any religious education which aims at 
the suppression, not the wholesome and harmonious development, of 
individual character stands condemned. I may fitly cite the eloquent 
words in which Mgr. Dupanloup expresses this notion, though he is 
specially combating the theories of De Maistre on the training of 
women :—“ Coupez done les rameaux de cette plante a laquelle il 
faudiait trop d’air, d’espace, et de soleil, retranchez cette séve inutile. 
Mais la plante était née pour devenir un grand arbre, et vous allez 
en faire un arbuste amaigri. Prenez garde dans cette mutilation de la 
faire Vabord cruellement souffrir, et enfin périr tout entière. Eteindre 
une âme que Dieu avait créée pour être lumineuse, c'est y enfouir le 
germe d'une souffrance intérieure que vous ne guérirez jamais, et qui 
égarera peut-être et epuisera cette Ame en aspirations vagues et exa- 
gérées. Il n’y a pas de tourment comparable à ce sentiment de bean 
qui ne peut se faire jour, à cette douleur intime d’une âme qui, sans 
peut-étre le savoir, aura manqué sa vocation ; et ce mot qui semble 
exprimer les appels d’en haut, les appels sérieux et irresistibles, 
s'applique aux femmes comme aux hommes, à la vie idéale comme à 
la vie extérieure. Notre âme est une pensée de Dieu, å-t-on dit, c'est-à- 
dire qu’il y a pour elle un plan divin, dont tous nos efforts ou notre lan- 
gueur nous éloignent ou nousrapprochent, mais qui wen existe pas moins 
dans la sagesse et la bonté divines. Et pour le réaliser, tout notre 
développement d'âme, de coeur et d’intelligence n’est pas de trop.” 

That is, in short, the repressive scheme of education is the delibe- 
rate effort to counteract the purpose of God, and is thus fundament- 
ally ivreligious, whatever specious pleas of devotion it may put 
forward, and whatever success it may have to show in cultivating 
certain qualities which have, no doubt, a definite place in all really 
beautiful and admirable characters. f 

What is more, it always, by a most righteous Nemesis, brings, 
about its own frustration. Its noblest aim is the subjugation of self, 
its practical issue is in the generation of a selfishness wider, deeper, 
more penetrating and absorbing than anything else can produce ; that 
“ other-worldliness,”* to use Coleridge’s happy phrase, which outstrips 
all mere secularity in its mean and persistent greed. 
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I will take, as an instance of what I mean, an example borrowed 
from the convent rather than from the family, as an extreme case 
will better exhibit the theory and the result. ” Few things are so in- 
sisted on by a certain stamp of writers for the inmates of convents as 
“detachment,” that is, indifference to all ties and possessions, resulting 
in a total isolation of personality. 

Now this has of course its good side, which has got perverted. 
Detachment, in the sense of sitting comparatively loose to everything 
which may draw back or hamper people in the execution of duty, is 
needful in every time of conflict or peril. A soldier must not hesitate 
to sacrifice the comforts of his home, and risk the impoverishment of 
his wife and children, when the State summons him to battle; a 
teacher must not refrain from proclaiming unpopular truths, be- 
cause he may be driven out with execrations by his former hearers, _ 
and be forced to seek another sphere where, perchance, he can 
scarcely win daily bread. But the “detachment” of which I speak 

-with censure, is an effort to crush out the affections and the ties of 
association. It inculeates apathetic disregard of family, it endeavours 
to forbid all sense of personal preference between any two inmates of 
the same community, it stigmatizes as weak, if not sinful, an inno- 
cent liking for some little personal belonging, a picture, a crucifix, 
even a memory. What comes of it? Simply this, that the horizon 
of the person under such treatment is gradually narrowed, till there is 
no horizon at all; everything is taken away but the one thing which 
is irremovable, the fact of personality; and the patient seeing nothing 
but himself, aid having nothing but himself, is detached from every- 
thing else, to concentrate his entire thought and affection on himself, . 
and the securing ‘the salvation of his own single soul ; thereby exactly 
reversing the spiritual order denoted by the question of the gaoler at 
Philippi, in the first startled moment which preceded his conversion : 
“ Sirs, what must J do to be,saved ?” as contrasted with the saying of 
the aged Apostle, many years later, “I could wish that myself weie 
accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh.” 

In this last expression we find the highest form of detachment, 
that is, separation from self, not for a time only, with the view of 
indulging a more perfect selfishness in another world, but entire and 
unconditional. Yet its source is not in apathy, but in sympathy, not 
in placid indifference, but in keen personal affection ; for, in truth, the 
only manner of extruding selfism is to adopt altruism in its fullest 
sense, to postpone one’s own wishes and advantage to those of others, 
out of hearty good-will towards them ; to escape from the pettiness of 
a single interest into the breadth and nobleness of the common weal. 
Butif this breadth is not to become a mere shallow puddle, which may 
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dry up at any moment, it must be deepened by the sense of individual 
liking, which is exactly the one thing against which the ordinary 
inculeators of “detachment” strive with all their might. 

T have, as I said, given this as an extreme example of repression ; 
but, in truth, the teaching which urges women to merge their own 
individuality wholly in that of the other sex, to regard themselves as 
merely adjectives to the lordly noun-substantive man, is of the same 
kind, and quite as immoral, albeit it has Milton’s sanction in his too 
famous line,— 


He for God only, she for God in him. 


Religion cannot adinit of any such intermediate standard of right and 
wrong, any such vicegerent of Deity. Woman, as well as man, must 
look wp directly to her Creator, for we read of woman, as of man, that 
she was created in the image of God. Conformity to that image, there- 
fore, not to the blurred and defaced impression of it left still faintly 
traceable on man’s battered soul, is to be her ideal Therefore, our 
theories as to the nature, extent, and variety of the religious education 
desirable for women, will vary in the exact ratio of our notional ap- 
prehension of God. If we limit her, it is because we have first limited 
Him, and have entirely failed to recognise His infinity. 

There is no more popular commonplace than that which tells us 
that women are more pious than men. It is an acknowledgment 
generally made with a certain flavour of contempt in it, partly 
directed against women, and partly against piety. But I doubt 
its truth. It seems to me based on no sounder foundation than 
that, in a complex life, such as Christianity, the.affections count 
for more than the intellect, and women are, whether naturally or 
. artificially, more affectionate than men; so that very many of them 
consequently find an outlet in religion for certain emotional feel- 
ings which men are less apt to entertain. The error of the 
commonplace, therefore, appears to me to lie in the idea that 
this kindly emotionalism is the highest, or at any rate the normal, 
expression of religion; whereas the practical scope of Christianity 
is much wider, being no other than the making men and women 
Godlike, Now, without entering into a dissertation on the attri- 
butes of Deity, it is sufficient to point out that the notions of 
power, truth, liberality, wisdom, and justice, as well as those of 
purity and love, are bound up in the Christian conception of God ; 
and, therefore, our aim in training Christian women must be not 
merely that they should be pure, gentle, and affectionate—quali- 
ties which abound amongst women under heathenism almost every- 
where, as well as under the Gospel; but that they should be strong, 
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true, liberal, wise, and just, no mere foolish virgins with amiable in- 
tentions, and expiring lamps. 

It is obvious that it is quite possible to stimulate the emotional 
side of our nature while leaving the others uncultivated, and that 
religious sentimentalism to the verge, and beyond the verge, of hysteria, 
is perfectly compatible with a low moral tone, and with cowardice, 
untruthfulness, stinginess, and folly. A great deal of popular religion- 
ism, from the Revivals of the Primitive Methodists to the sensuous 
and hysterical cult of the Sacred Heart, invented by Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, has no ethical nor tonic value whatever, and cannot contri- 
bute in any degree to the formation of character, though it may 
fatally weaken such character as it finds already formed. 

Now, so far as this condition of things is encouraged by religious 
teachers,—and many of them (especially the late Dr. Faber, whose 
numerous volumes are little but crude sentiment couched in often 
doubtful propositions) are very guilty in the matter,—it tends to 
forbid religious progress to women, and not merely acts as a drag on 
their spiritual life, but, by thus compelling them to stand on a lower 
level than men as regards many aspects of religion, it gives rise to 
-a great deal of that total estrangement and lack of sympathy between 
men and women on the most solemn and important of subjects, which 
is such a prominent evilin French social life, and so far from being 
unknown amongst ourselves. , 

Several details in the ordinary religious life of women conspire to 
this most undesirable end. Foremost amongst them stands an opinion, 
deeply rooted, in many masculine minds, that women do not know, 
and do not wish to know, the whole truth about any question; that 
they cannot give a reason for the faith that isin them. This is so, 
no doubt, but the teachers are, I fully believe, more in fault than the 
taught, for they give them, to quote Bishop Dupanloup again, “de la 
science religieuse, ce qu’on en demande pour faire une première com- 
munion, pas assez pour répondre aux objections les plus vulgaires, 
aux calomnies les plus notoires, pas assez pour avoir Vintelligence de 
sa position et de ses devoirs, pas assez pour imposer silence aux de- 
tracteurs de la religion, aux adversaires de la raison et de l'évidence 
Chrétienne ; pas assez pour réfuter les sophismes les plus grossiers, 
pour ramener à la foi et à ses saintes ' pratiques son jeune mari, peut- 
être son vieux père: avec une telle instruction, quelle influence peut 
avoir une jeune femme ?” A 

Next, the very narrow range of women’s moral training, dealing as. 
it does almost exclusively in negatives, so as to be a merely prohi- 
bitory code, is very repellent to men of large minds and lofty views. 
They complain that if a husband; brother, or father be called on by . 
his sense of duty to brave and defy public opinion, the woman's in- 
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fluence will be altogether, with the rarest exceptions, enlisted on 
the side of conventionality and against conscience ; that while she is 
capable of even exaggerated self-sacrifice for persons or things which 
are dear to her, she can most rarely lift herself into perfect disin- 
terestedness, or say Fats ce que dois, advienne que pourra. But in 
truth this is once again the fault of the teaching she gets. We tiain 
her to look to the approval of men as her standard and reward, and then 
we wonder that she is not ready to brave the aggregate disapproval of 
most of the men and all the women she knows, and that for some purely 
abstract principle, while we have been needlessly devleoping her 
natural tendency to look to concrete details alone. Yet it is certain 
that many a man’s noble life has been saddened and hindered, it not 
altogether marred and made fruitless by the miserable female worship 
of Mrs. Grundy, by the lack of an ideal which might dignify the cha- 
racter, and give a continuous aim to existence. 

Yet again, the lack of impartial justice, almost universal in women, 
is a crying defect which needs to be made good. Thackeray observes 
more than once in his writings, not ouly that women are not just, but 
that it would be a thousand pities if they were, if anything so hard , 
and angular, so stern and implacable, could be predicated of them. 
I cannot see that a woman would become less lovable by shar- 
ing an attribute of the Supreme Loveliness, and I do see very 
clearly the remorseless cruelty of the wounds which women will 
inflict on men and on each other daily, just. because they are not 
deterred by a sense of justice. Men are less emotionally compas- 
sionate than women, but men rarely stab one another with the 
personal stilettos of concentrated spite which women are apt to 
wield, and, above all, men are loth to strike a.fallen enemy ; 
whereas too many women delight in trampling on him to the 
last. This lack of generosity, quite distinct ethically from lack of 
charity, is made up of equal parts of weakness and injustice, aud 
can be eradicated only by a method of training which shall make 
strength and justice part of the normal religious education of 
women, , 

Once more, a most common result of the false system on which we 
have been working, is a lower standard of truthfulness amongst women 
than amongst men. It is not so much deliberate and conscious men- 
dacity—though even in that department an accomplished female im- 
postor is far the superior of men—as small social hypocrisies, con- 
tinual inaccuracy, and a marked tendency to exaggeration. The 
two latter faults are common to most children, a fact which at once 
points to imperfect training as their source, and the former is a 
result of the physical weakness and social inferiority which have 
put women for so many centuries under the feet of men. It may 
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be laid down as an axiom, that although freemen do not always speak 
truth, slaves, and the subjects of a despotism, always tell hes. Our 
social laws, though now much ameliorated, have yet been based 
hitherto. on two theories—that marriage is the normal and highest 
vocation of women, and that the normal and highest vocation of mar- 
riage is that the wife should please her husband. I am perfectly 
ready to concede the large clement of. truth which blends with these 
commonplaces, but I am justified in pointing out that continual sub- 
missiveness to external authority is incompatible with perfect veracity, 
as the temptation to say not what is the truest thing, but what is the 
most couciliating thing, will be almost insuperable, as it will be 
always present. I can cite no better example than the bated breath 
and dexterous” ambiguities with which alone the great French 
preachers of two hundred years ago, men of undoubted piety, zeal, 
and courage, ventured to glance at the notorious vices and crimes of 
Louis XIV. 

That part of untruthfulness which is moral, and comes from coward- 
ice, must be dealt with morally, and by the removal of the disabilities 
which now exist, that is, by giving ampler protection from marital ill- 
usage, physical or mental, to women than they now enjoy, so as to 
implant in them the virtues of freedom along with its status ; but the 
part which is merely intellectual, and arising from shallowness of 
training, can be met by advocating more exact studies, and greater 
precision in those studies, than has been usual for women hitherto, 
and by making war on the mere superficiality of accomplishment now 
popular, whieh may be defined as the art of teaching a little of a 
great many things as badly as possible. 

I cannot enter on a very wide branch of the subject which 
suggests itself here, further than by pointing out that a habit of 
accurate thought and statement, formed by wisely chosen pursuits, 
would deal a formidable blow to the excesses of gossip. Wherever 
there is little society, small scope for activity, and a narrow range of 
intellectual thought, gossip will always prevail ; but the sting may be 
taken out of it by accustoming people to say no more than what they 
have actually seen or heard, instead of varying and enlarging the 
details at each repetition of the story. 

Yet another particular in which women often jar against the 
sensitive nerves of men, is their want of liberality, not in its higher 
sense of comprehensive sympathy—though that, too, is a true count 
of the indictment—but in that of fairness and open-handedness in 
money matters. Let us be just. In a very large proportion of house- 
holds the division of labour is extremely simple ; the husband earns 
the income, and commits the whole charge of its judicious disburse~ 
ment to the wife. It is her business to make both ends meet, and if 
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possible to secure some surplus for relaxations and emergencies, and 

` the whole blame of failure in the discharge of this task, often a most 
difficult one, lies on her shoulders. Hence she is continually liable to 
the charge of stinginess, when she is merely exercising an absolutely 
necessary economy, and avoiding the criminal gulf of debt. But I 
am not dealing with such cases, which deserve respectful admiration 
instead of censure. The fault I desire to point out is the determina- ` 
tion to have a thing without giving a fair price for it. The disposition 
which says, “ Such an article is too costly for my means, and I must 
go without it,” is upright and commendable, though it may sometimes 
be pushed to the extreme of blameable parsimony; but the temper 
which resolves on having the thing by means of stinting others of 
their due—that is, by “ bargain-hunting,’—is utterly mean and con- 
temptible. Partly, no doubt, it grows out of the inactive lives led by 
too many women, which make them incapable of understanding the 
value of labour, and especially of skilled labour, and of time. To be 
sure, one would think that a single dressmaker’s bill would be sufficient 
‘to teach them the economic distinction between charges for material 
and for manual industry, but, as a fact, they do not realize the latter 
as being a just integer of cost, and therefore constantly try to get 

„articles at a price below that of the raw material of manufacture. 
But scientific ignorance counts for only a small part of this wide- 
spread defect, and the chief blame is moral, and comes back to the 
impertect sense of justice amongst women, of which I have already 
spoken. And consequently the censure must deservedly be transferred 
to religious teachers, who, holding theoretically that justice is one of 
the cardinal virtues, take no pains whatever to recommend or incul- 
cate it. . 

I look in vain for any instruction, in the pulpit or in most 
books of spiritual reading, which deals with such feminine defects 
as those which I have been discussing. Tirades against dress have 
been as common as ineffectual in ancient and modern homiletics; 
ineffectual because directed partly against a natural instinct, which 
should be guided rather than anathematized, and partly against that 
very wish to be attractive in the eyes of men, which the reverend 
orators themselves continually uphold and enforee from another 
point of view. 

But of any clear and steady effort to cultivate the faculty of 
spiritual apprehension in women, to lift them to the conception of 
the Godlike ideal of which I have spoken, to educate their con- 
science into healthy candour and decisiveness—not into morbid seru- 
pulousness or hysteric susceptibility, which are common lessons— 
small trace is visible to my eyes in modern religious teaching, of 
whatever school, And therefore the grave faults of character I have 
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described, and some more yet to be mentioned, owe their rankness’ 
and profusion, if not their first sowing, to the neglect or ineptitude 
of religious teachers. 

There is no conceivable reason, either in the nature of Christianity, 
in the faculties of women, or in the past history of our 1ace, why 
this state of things should continue. 

It is true that we are met at the outset by two great and uni- 
versal facts by which the whole subject is conditioned. Women are 
much inferior to men in physical strength, and even this weaker force 
is severely enfeebled by the suffering and exhaustion consequent on ` 
bearing and nourishing children. The absteution from many forms 
of labour caused by the former peculiarity, and the domesticity 
enforced for long periods together by the latter, have inevitably 
qualified the dispositions and capacities of women. Whether there 
bea sex of souls as well as of bodies is an inquiry for which we do not 
possess adequate data, because we have never been able to consider 
the soul apart from the body which conditions it. But the practical 
result, whether due to inherent distinctions, to immemorial custom, 
or to natural selection, is that a sufficiently marked difference will 
invariably be noted in the intellectual methods of boys and girls 
of equal capacities, and educated together in the same subjects, 
after they reach the age of adolescence. It does not at all follow that 
they will be unequal, but they will certainly be unlike, and the quali- 
ties which will be usually more developed in the cultivated woman 
than in the mau of similar training are as follows :—Her apprehen- 
sion will, fox the most part, be quicker. She will have, as a rule, 
surer and swifter insight into character. She will be far nore mobile 
than men, less tied down by precedent (despite what has been said 
above touching the cultus of Mrs. Grundy), and more capable of 
rapidly assimilating the essence of new matter. She will reach, by 
instantaneous intuition, conclusions at which men painfully arrive by 
the slower, though fuller, process of reasoning, like a diligence bringing 
newspapers to a town many hours after their most interesting contents 
have been flashed along the telegraph wires, and become the common 
talk of the streets. Her bent is entirely to the practical, to details, 
to individuals. She rarely, to use Mr. J. S. Mill's phrase, “runs wild 
after an abstraction,” and by thus insisting on bringing everything to 
the test of concrete applicability, she serves as the best check in the 
world on mere vague and unprofitable speculation. Added to all this, 
her self-forgetfulness, her simplicity where she has not been artifi- 
cially spoiled, her faculty of enthusiasm, and her frequent intensity 
of purpose, blend in such marvellous beauty and luxuriance, that one 
cannot help getting in a rage with the besotted fglly and superstition 
that would crush this wonderfully varied creature into a mere mass 
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of limp affectionateness or hysteric sentimentalism, according as the 
domestic or devotional ideal is uppermost; and teach her to lead, in 
Miss Thackeray’s forcible language, “existences unutterably dull, 
commonplace, respectable, stinted, ugly, and useless.” ` 

The complexities of -life in the present day, moreover, which 
make marriage, regarded as a, profession, a matter of increasing 
difficulty, and which further intensify this difficulty by bringing 
about the marked disproportion of numbers which exists between 
the sexes in England at the nubile age, and the spread of a temper 
of practical philanthropy amongst women, denoted alike by their share 
m Social Science Congresses on the one hand, and their attraction 
towards ‘Sisterhoods on the other, are sufficient to show the most 
careless observer that the time is past, if it were ever present, for 
treating religion as an agency for turning women into devout 
simpletons. If one set of influences is at work which compels an 
increasing number of women to shift for themselves, instead of 
looking to husbands to maintain them, and another set is forcing 
very many of these women into the vast field of practical ameliora- 
tion of the evils of society, (but not towards Borrioboola Gha, by 
any means), it is clear that for both these functions we shall more 
and more need what the Americans vall “facultized’” women. Not 
‘merely capable women, educated women, clever women, but such as 
have had capacity trained into practical efficiency and decisiveness ; 
like the noble portrait in the last chapter of the Book of Proverbs. 

The career of the individual woman becomes steadily more diffienlt 
to predict, and it no longer suffices to give her the specigql instruction 
which may fit her for occupying one lot in life, with the prospect of 
another, not as a voluntary alternative, but as a mere refuge in case 
of failure in the first venture. The aim of all education, and espe- 
cially of religious education, should be the general development of all 
the faculties in due proportion, so that any one or any set of them 
may be fitted to receive subsequent special training, according to the 
particular work which has to be done. That is, in a word, it ought 
to have the same relation to the separate concerns of life as a univer- 
sity course bears to that of a technical school. 

In this wise, preparation will be made for any event, and the draw- 
backs of vacuity and frivolity, by which so many feminine minds are 
laid waste, can be held in permanent check, which is a much more 
important step for the emancipation of women than any opening of 
professions or bestowal of the right of suffrage, at best doubtful 
gains. 

For the ethical value of religious training (even leaving out of sight 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments) consists in lifting life 
up into a higher plane and a purer atmosphere, and in producing a 
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keener sympathy than mere secular culture can give, the “sweetness ” 
which ought to be found with the “light.” And most of the advocates 
of fundamental changes in the social and legal position of women will 
readily allow that the higher mental elevation to which they look for- 
ward as a result of greater personal freedom to the weaker sex, is of far 
more value in their eyes than the possible economic gain which might 
come of the redistribution of employment. Consequently, it is quite 
worth while to achieve, if possible, this desirable end without the cost 
of great social disturbances; and it seems to me that it is ina great 
degree feasible by falling back on the original theories of Christianity, 
and the actual practice which meets us at regular intervals along the 
course of ecclesiastical history. 

It is hardly recognized, as it should be, that the condition of 
things which Mr. Mill has designated by the phrase “ Subjection of 
Women” is no outgrowth of Christianity, not even an evil which 
Christianity tolerated, as it did slavery, with the intent of ultimately 
destroying it. 

Lawyers, not divines, Justinian, not St. Paul, are answerable for the 
rehabilitation under the Gospel of the old Roman law maxim, that a 
woman never comes to years of discretion, but must always have a 
guardian, with the almost inevitable corollary that docility. towards that 
guardian is the chief virtue she is bound to practise. 

The ancient Christian Church, on the otherhand,recognizing woman’s 
separate responsibility for her actions, and having a great career for 
her, did not merely abolish the old invidious restrictions, so that it is 
a mere conymonplace to remark how the position of women was 
ameliorated by the Gospel, but threw open to her all the stores of 
learning, all the methods of education, then available. Recognizing 
that the operation of culture is fourfold—namely, judicious de- 
velopment or equally judicious pruning of whatever valuable 
plant is found already rooted in the soil, sowing useful things not 
hitherto there, and weeding out useless ones, the early teachers of 
Christendom did not fail to impart to women all they knew them- 
selves, and to inculeate not merely certain dissuasive precepts, but 
the’ whole Science of Religion. They did not content themselves 
with stimulating the emotions, affections, and submissiveness of 
women into disproportionate prominence ; for their psychology was 
far too clear-sighted to lead them into any such moral quagmire ; but 
they did aim at strengthening them, where they are weaker, in solid 
reflection, i in breadth of view, in accuracy of eG in justice 
of aim, in steadfastness of purpose. 

It was this method which forced from the miig lips of the 
reactionary sophist Libanius the exclamation, “Ye gods of Greece ! 
how wonderful are the Christian women !” ‘Not to give a tedious 
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catalogue, it will be enough to draw attention to a few salient 
exaniples 

No one, I suppose, would be other than surprised if here in Eng- 
land, after our twelve hundred years of Christianity, and our boasted 
spread of education, it were rumoured abroad that the revision of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible bad been undertaken at the instance 
of women, or if the “Speakers Commentary” were dedicated to a 
lady on the ground of her critical learning, or yet again, if works like 
those of Professor Westcott or Mr. Scrivener took the form of corres- 
pondence with the inmates of a modern Sisterhood. 

Yet all this does but describe the literary relation which St. Jerome, 
the greatest Biblical critic of his day, and amongst the greatest of all 
time, held towards several of his female contemporaries, while he was 
engaged on his famous translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Latin. Marcella, Principia, Paula, Eustochium, Fretella, are some of 
the most famous in this distinguished group, while a Macrina, an 
Anthusa, and an Olympia, almost at the same time, illustrated the 
Eastern half of the Church with their abilitics and learning. 

We may pass through the troubled era of the crash of the Roman 
Empire, without finding any change of principle in this respect. No 
places would seem less favourably situated for the cultivation of edu- 
cated refinement than the barbarian courts of the fierce kinglets who 
parted Gaul and Britain amongst them, and we should not look for 
much trace of erudition even in the cloister. 

‘Yet amongst the Frankish queens we find the names of a Rade- 
gund and a Batildis, distinguished for attainments which are of the 
rarest amongst women of rank even in our own day; under Dagobert, 
St. Gertrude the Great made a translation of the Scriptures from the 
Greek, Lioba of Bischofsheim, Hrotswitha, in the darkest era of 
all, the miserable tenth century, issuing ber Christian dramas in 
Terentian Latin from her German convent; our English Hilda, two 
centuries earlier, sitting beside Bishops and Ealdormen in council, 
and listened to by them with deferential respect; the Duchess 
Hedwig of Swabia, who introduced the study of Greek at the Abbey 
of St. Gall, and the most famous of all, m yet a later day, the unhappy 
Heloisa, all illustrate the annals of female Christianity. 

It is possible, despite the express testimony which we have as to 
the attainments of these ladies and of many of their successors down 
to the date of the Renaissance, that objectors may reply that all that 
is hereby established is the general ignorance which could make 
marvels of their moderate acquirements. Still, the important fact is 
that the devout women named, rose not merely far above the average 
of their own sex, but above that of the educated men of their day, 
and that study of this advanced character was considered as perfectly 
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befitting them, winning, as it did, admiration, and not sneers. But poor 
as the suggested reply is, even it is not available when we come to 
note the remarkable group of Frenchwomen who were eminent in the 
reigns of Louis XIII. and XIV. A galaxy such as Mme. de Miramion, 
Jacqueline Pascal, Angélique and Agnes Arnauld, Adelaide de 
Rochechouart-Mortemart, Jeanne Françoise de Chantal, Antoinette 
Bourignon, with many others of lesser note and various shades of 
opinion, who were thoroughly able to hold their own in capacity and 
acquirements against the able men of that epoch, is sufficient to 
prove that no uecessary connection between piety and imbecility was 
then held to exist. 

It is only too evident that the method of religious culture which 
is now dominant, leaves out two of the most important operations. 
It prunes and weeds, it does not sow and develop. It aims at repres- 
sion, not at evolution ; at making women resigned and even content 
in one plane, not at raising them into a higherone. And its teachers 
have abundant clap-traps ready in defence of their system. , 

Perhaps the commonest of all these is that an enlarged and scien- 
tific instruction in theology would make women dogmatic, conceited, 
self-asserting. 

If that be true, if the deeper pursuit of any subject does bring such 
results in its train, then that subject ought to be laid aside altogether, 
as morally hurtful, and its very rudiments be abandoned as being but 
the key to mischief. But itis not true. What may fairly enough 
be said is, that if we make such training rare and exceptional, then 
the few who possess it will be likely to look down on the many who 
do not; but by making it a common thing, it will form no such 
ground of superiority, and will rather tend to encourage modesty, by 
teaching very many people how unspeakably the unknown exceeds 
the known, which is exattly the notion impossible for a dunce to take 
in. Men say, frequently enough, that they dislike “ strong-minded” 
women. Asa rule, such women are somewhat less disagrecable and 
incomparably less mischievous than weak-minded ones, whose stu- 
pidity is accountable for many of the ills of life. And it should be 
remembered that the few women whose cccentric and unsuccessful 
imitation of men has discredited in part the emancipation of their 
sex, are mercly the outcome of revolt and transition, and will disap- 
pear with the readjustment of social laws, Just so, conversely, when 
the current training of men aimed at coarsening and hardening them, 
the first male revolters against drinking, swearing, duelling, and the 
like, carried their :eaction into effeminacy, and were denounced as 
“ milksops ” by their hardier rivals. But with the general softening 
of manners the “exquisite” vanished, and so will the shrewish 
Lcelesiuzusa disappear when women are educated, and religiously 
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educated. If Religion be worth teaching at all, it is worth teaching 
fully and accurately, just because. it is so many-sided, and adaptable 
to a very much larger variety of temperaments and circumstances 
than any other study, covering as it does an ared which embraces 
intellects of all calibres, and operations of all kinds. 

. Those who believe that women can be safely kept in a condition of 
perpetual pupilage at the primer of their creed, forget’ certain suffi- 
ciently obvious facts, the chief of which is, that such of them as 
become wives and mothers will be unable to retain the intellectual 
respect of their husbands or to influence the mental bias of their 
sons, and that all the masculine forces which have learnt to contemn 
religion as put before them in their own families, will scarcely be 
inclined to give it a fair hearing elsewhere. 

Nay, when men come to church, they hear for the most part ser- 
mons written from the woman’s lowered point of view, and practically 
addressed to women only ; appealing to the emotions, the affections, 
the love of order and regularity, the submission to authority, but 
rarely rising into cogent argument, or inculcating broad and lofty 
views of life and duty. The preachers have brought the weariness 
and disdain that ensue upon themselves, by making the women whom 
they influence toys and automata, and then being reacted on by the 
very natures’ they have cramped, till their own powers and horizon 
dwindle too. 

In the boot and shoe trade, which has very many subdivisions of 
labour, there are two great classifications, under which all the others 
are grouped. They are “Mensmen” and “ Womensmen.” The 
same distinction would exactly serve as a mode of division between 
the teachers of religion, with the unfortunate addition that the 

“womensmen” are not only in the incalculable majority, but do the 
work in a fashion which is ; good neither for their clients nor them- 
selves. 

One of the mostardent female champions of women’s rights has 
said that it is high time that the woman’s side of religion should be 
heard from the pulpit, that men have too long had the monopoly, 
and have set the masculine aspect of Christianity too exclusively and 
persistently forward. 

Begging the lady’s pardon, I cannot but think that the exact con- ` 
trary is the truth. To me, judging from the sermons I have heard and 
read, and the devotional books I have examined, it is precisely the 
feminine way of regarding theology, and not the masculine, which is 
in the ascendant amongst us. Preachers have acted, consciously or 
unconsciously, on the principle that there is no use in trying to in- ` 
fluence men, and that it is better to devote their energies to women, 
as they now are, and the policy has of course ended in creating the 
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premises from which it apparently started. No doubt there are ex- 
ceptions, numerous and brilliant, but nevertheless the broad fact is 
that a negative and unprogressive faith is usually taught, and that 
by all schools alike. The shibboleths may vary in accent, but they 
are all pitched in the treble cleff, and one does long for the mighty 
bass of a masculine theology, an Augustine, a Vieyra, a Du Bosc, a 
Saurin, a Brydaine, a South, a Lacordaire, to give weight and massive- 
ness to the thin and reedy utterances which High Church, Broad 
Church, and Low Church, conspire to emit. 

What then are the elements lacking? Mgr. Dupanloup, speaking 
for France, alleges that what he misses is any notion on the part of 
women of the sacredness and dignity of work, whether physical or 
mental, and he complains that Frenchwomen of the higher classes 
are consequently frivolous in body and soul, that they will not labour 
or think themselves, that they try, whenever they can, to withdraw 
their husbands from active life, and to make marriage the beginning 
of a perennial holiday, spent in aimless conventionalities, even when 
the strict prohibitive code learnt in the convent has been able to 
maintain itself sufficiently to produce regularity in the externals of 
religion and abstention from things absolutely wrong in themselves, 
which is by no means always the case. 

If we add to his picture, which is a friendly one, the limning of 
the dévote, silly and weak, or sour and bigoted, as painted by the 
hostile brush of the author of Le Maudit and La Réligieuse, we 
shall not come to a very satisfactory conclusion. 

Now, although the social tone of England is so far different from 
that of France, that a wife who would strive to make her husband 
sell out of the ‘army, retire from the commission of the peace, with- 
draw from Parliament, quit the bar, or the like, is probably a rare 
exception, yet there are two facts which we must allow for, and 
` that considerably, ‘before we can begin to feel complacent about 

ourselves, 

"One of these facts is, that there is a very much wider and higher 
average of business capacity found amongst Frenchwomen than 
amongst Englishwomen. They are better shopwomen, better house- 
keepers, better partners in commercial ventures, as a rule, than 
women amongst us. The other contrast was more forcible a few 
years ago than it now is; I mean that the Roman Catholic system 
opened out to unmarried women a sphere of useful activity, either in 
the Common Life, or as independent workers, from which they were 
long cut off by the habits of Protestantism, which is as completely 
the religion of isolation as the other is of association. Therefore, an 
old maid with no interests and nothing to do, was, and even still is, 
a much rarer sight in France than in England. These things being 
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so, what would Mgr. Dupanloup say of our teaching? Would he not 
complain, and justly, that passive blamelessness, leading to spiritual 
atrophy, was just as completely our feminine ideal as that of the 
Jesuits, whereas we might have learnt from our, Baptismal formula * 
that women, no less than men, are the soldiers of Christ, and must 
advance through conflict to victory ? 

And if they are to be soldiers, they must be trained. In a supreme 
strife like that with evil, it will never, do to trust to merely undis- 
ciplined valour, and women with prayer-books are the correlatives, in 
the defence of Mansoul, of the “ men with muskets,” whom Bismarck 
and Von Moltke refused to recognize as constituting an army fit to 
take the field. Rather they must, like Pompilia, 


> Rise from law to law, 
* The old to the new, promoted at one cry 
O’ the trump of God to the new service, not 
To longer bear, but henceforth fight—be found 
Sublime in new impatience with the foe : 
Endure man and obey God. 


Culture is needed, in order to make religion interpenetrate the 
whole life, and not merely ruffle the surface of emotion, it is needed 
as a safeguard against the coarse, yet subtle, materialism that is now 
following, as it always has followed, on the steps of an indeterminate 
and undogmatic creed, on views which (to cite a phrase used by 
another wiiter in this Review on a political question) “call them- 
selves broad, when they are only vague and unconsciehtious.” This 
materialistic theory of life has been much stimulated by the great 
accumulation and imperfect distribution of national wéalth, so that 


Plain living and high thinking are no more ; 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 


So far, then, as the idleness of which the Bishop of Orleans speaks 
refers to delight in mere physical enjoyment, and eagerness to avoid 
anything which may interfere with ease and comfort, we are, to say the 
least, just as liable to its influence as the French, and need the bracing 
air of “plain living and high thinking” to counteract its debilitating 
influence. It is the union of these in Sisterhood life, more than any 
specific dogmas, which makes it so attractive to many women now, the 
absolute contrast it affords with all that has palled and cloyed them 
in the luxurious habits of the prosperous classes. There is the plain 
living, no doubt, but there is not always the high thinking, the effort 
to lift all the minds within each community-to the highest level of 
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which they are capable. On the contrary, there is too often an effort 
visible to make the rule, by its fixed provisions, and the devotions, by 
- their stated recurrence, do the work of living guides, and thus a 
formal pietism is apt to be engendered, instead of a seeking,.active, 
and’ ascending faith. One fact, familiar to all who know the working 
of English Sisterhoods, is, that women of the humbler class rarely 
„assimilate the system. It needs a certain degree of cultivation to 
-exercise full self-control, to develop a high standard of conscientious- 
ness, to practise the salutary habit of meditation, to exhibit any 
steady fervour of devotion; and the failures in perseverance 
amongst: candidates of the lower social grade very much exceed 
proportionally those of the more educated. This is not the case 
to so great an extent amongst Roman Catholics, because the 
conventual ideal is so thoroughly familiar to all their women from 
childhood; but with them, as with us, ladies make the best Sisters. 
Now, the obvious corollary from this circumstance is, that if education 
makés such a difference to begin with, it will make as great a differ- 
ence to go on with; and that by raising the lady’s mind and spirit 
to the nth power, we shall make ta as much more effective and 
happy than she now is, as she already is than the peasant or servant- 
woman who is trying the life beside her. Yet, as“a fact, there is 
little pains devoted to this task; albeit we might imagine that the 
‘reflection that the Person in Whose honour these communities are 
formed, and Whose pattern they are exhorted to imitate, is, in Chris- 
tian theology, the Eternal Wisdom of God, and cannot be much 
resembled by artificially reared imbeciles, never strikes His votaries ; . 
albeit there is a pregnant saying of an ancient Christian writer: ` 
“Religion cannot be separated from Wisdom, nor Wisdom from 
Religion, for it is one and the same God Who ought to be understood, 
which is Wisdom, and honoured, which is Religion.” * 

Tf we omit this consideration, and look merely to practical issues, 
„Wwe do not avoid the same conclusion. For the enormous majority of 
Religious Houses, founded during the last two hundred years are 
those of Active Orders. The Contemplative ones, and especially those 
which, like the Poor Clares and the Vive Sepolte, exist mainly for the 
“practice of severe, and, to our notions, much overstrained, austerities, 
have been so far discouraged by the Church of Rome that they are 
merely suffered to continue, and are not propagated or multiplied. 
Now in Active Orders, more than anywhere else, “ facultized ” women 
are a paramount necessity. It is’ moderately easy to get devout, 
kindly women, who will do what they are bid; it is a matter of the 
very greatest difficulty to get women capable of taking the headship 
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of any offshoot of the main work, or of supplying an important post 
on an emergency. 

Take the average inmate of a Sisterhood out of her routine, put her 
in a new combination of circumstances, and she is at sea, and may 
very likely wreck herself and her charge, from sheer incapacity and . 
indecision. She has been used to be merely a wheel in a regular 
machine, and has no idea how to act if separated from the cogs on 
each side of her. 

It is clear that practical wisdom will dictate suck a method of 
training as would fit the largest number possible for the task of inde- 
pendent rule, and that involves a far wider and more accurate range 
than is usually attempted. Unless I am misinformed, the Roman 
Catholic authorities in this country found it necessary to import 

‘Sisters from Germany, France, and Belgium, to take charge of several 
charitable institutions in London and elsewhere, because the English 
members of the communities were simply “feckless,” and had no idea 
of organization or of economy, though they left nothing to be desired 
in goodwill and kindliness. There can be no doubt that narrow and 
routine training must be even more fatal to high spirituality, which 
needs spacious clear air to breathe in, than to practical helpfulness; but 
the evils of mechanical formalism and of over-direction do not appear 
to be as widely understood and avoided as is to be wished. Mr. Mill 
has -said, truly enough, that by far the greater part of the outcry 
against clerical.influence over women has no more respectable source 
than the unwillingness of husbands to allow any corrective to their 
own tyranny to exist. But there is a perfectly valid objeetion against 
its misuse, of which no persons are more fully aware than the higher 
stamp of ecclesiastics themselves. That misuse is over-direction, or. 
the habit which many women, encouraged by many religious teachers _ 
of many denominations, yield to, of making over their whole con- 
science and freewill to a spiritual adviser, never so much as attempt- 
ing to judge for themselves in the simplest issue of right and wrong, 
and substituting a minute and servile compliance with the advice of 
the chosen counsellor for all the Christian graces. It is only bare 
justice to the memory of Dr. Faber, touching whose demerits as a 
theologian I have spoken, to say that he utters some wholesome 
truths on this head in one of his works, “Growth in Holiness.” But 
his warnings would have been unnecessary if the error of treating 
mere submission to authority, irrespective of the nature of the claims 
made by authority, as a primary grace and virtue, instead of being 
too often a treason against conscience, had not been far too current 
amongst his co-religionists. f 

-If the failure of popular theology in France be, as the Bishop of 
Orleans alleges, that it does not teach women that piety ought never 
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to be parted from work, its failure in England seems to be its neglect 
of ideality. 

It may run very counter to current notions, but I confess that 
the defect which strikes me most in women is their lack of imagi- 
nation. 

Of fancy they have a superabundance, as they often have of wit, 
but of imagination, with its creative power, and its abstract pictures, 
they have, I think, as a rule, no more than they have of humour. 
And yet it is just imagination which is needed to take them out of 
that absorption in detail which, with all its obvious utility, tends to 
pettiness, and to frittering away the faculties on insignificant minutia, 
to the exclusion of comprehensive views. The Scriptures, with their 
vivid portraiture, high-wrought imagery, and transcendent poetry, 
ought to serve; by their habitual perusal amongst us, to a degree almost 
indefinitely great, to counteract this prosaic bent, and to fill with 
lofty ideas minds which scarcely ever come in contact with good 
secular literature. There is thus a basis to build on from which 
great things might be expected from women; but, from the lack of. 
scientific instruction, they have done almost nothing of permanent, 
value in this direction ; and, so far as I know, only two women, both 
of them saints of the Roman Kalendar, have permanently enlarged 
the domain of religious thought, to wit, Catharine of Genoa and 
Teresa of Avila, an Italian and a Spaniard. But with the new gospel 
of the “sacrifice of the intellect,” preached and enforced throughout 
the Latin obedience, there is little hope in our day of any fresh con- 
tributions from that quarter; and what would be the fate of any 
conventual Cythna who might attempt to preach revolt ‘and freedom, 
may be sufficiently gathered from the treatment, but a few months 
back, inflicted on a woman of saintly life and tried devotion. Mother 
Augustine (Amalie Lassaulx), Superior for twenty-three years of St. 
John’s Hospital, Bonn,‘and credited by her loving acquaintances with 
almost supernatural powers, was, for the offence of declaring herself 
unable to accept the Vatican decrees, the most audacious spiritual 
fraud attempted since Joseph Smith invented the Mormon creed, ex- 
communicated, denied the last sacraments on her death-bed, stripped, 
when lying a corpse, of the religious habit she had adorned by her 
stainless and zealous career, and buried without a prayer, at the ex- 
press orders of the ecclesiastical authorities, but amidst the indignant 
sympathy of the crowds who thronged to her funeral, and honoured 
as a confessor, almost a martyr, one whom they had long reverenced 
as a saint. 

We should not better ourselves, nor achieve the desired elevation 
of women, by rushing into the opposite extreme, and adopting Comte’s 
apotheosis of women as the “ self-constituted priestesses of humanity,” 
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with the special, though somewhat incompatible, function of receiving, 
instead of offering, the worship of men to the Idea of their race, 
Their divinity, according to this code, is to prove itself by supreme 
calm and perfect inactivity, by complete withdrawal from all the 
cares and anxieties of life, burdens to be borne entirely by men hence- 
forward, who are to adore, in default of a visible concentration of 
humanity, women as vice-deities, but not because they are wiser, 
stronger, higher than men, since every pains is to be taken, by seclu- 
ding them, in more than Oriental fashion, from all puolic duties, and 
all private ones also, save the inevitable one of maternity, to make 
their existence an entire blank, with perhaps an occasional exception 
in favour of—not a Monica, not a Clara, nota Joan d’Are, not an Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, not a Mary Somerville, not a Florence Night- 
ingale, but a Clotilde de Vaux! And we may not unreasonably doubt 
whether the most enthusiastic Positivists in England are prepared to 
accept that ideal as a pattern for their sisters, daughters, or wives. 
No; women may, if they please, cede their rights, though it is 

better for themselves and for men that they should not, but they may 
not abandon their duty; and that duty is, precisely as with men, to 
be of use in their generation, with a varied and beautiful usefulness, 
not narrowed to one or two types, but as diverse as the temperaments 
and circumstances of mankind. 

Every woman is, or ought to be, a cathedral, 

Built on the ancient plan—a cathedral pure and perfect— 

Built by that only law, that Use be suggester of Beansy ; 


Nothing concealed that is done, but all things done to adornment ; 
Meanest utilities seized as occasions to grace and embellish, 


The direct and practical benefit to women themselves.in raising their 
ideal of life is that they would thereby be delivered from the aimless- 
ness which is now so often their curse, from the total incapacity they 
seem frequently under of understanding that time is life, and life a 
trust. And the one special matter in which, as I think, religion 
chiefly fails to do its duty by women is in teaching them true and 
lofty notions of love and marriage. 

We are apt to pride ourselves on the freedom of choice given to 
young persons amongst us—though, if we would be honest, we should 
confess many unacknowledged restrictions—and to contrast it with 
the family compacts of the Continent, wherein the principals have 
little or no voice. But it would be rank catachresis to call the 
motives which lead to the average wedding by the sacred name of 
love. Idleness, propinquity, vanity, desire for an establishment—a 
motive just as strong with a maid-of-all-work as with a duke’s 
daughter—entanglements in flirtation carried further than either 
party intended, and the like, account for a great many matches; and 
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it is not easy to see how they stand on a higher level than the 
avowed marriage of convenience, when the parents on both sides 
have really tried to do their best for their children. 

Till we get rid of the peculiarly English notion that the domestic 
ideal is the highest—a notion, I may observe, never countenanced for: 
so much as a moment by Christian theology—we shall not free our- 
selves of the error of bringing all girls up with the view that they 
are to try to get married, and that it is not only a misfortune, but in - 
some sense a disgrace, to miss that career. We do not so deal with 
men, and yet people might remember that in monogamous countries. 
every married woman connotes a married man. Butthe man has not 
been trained all his early years in the notion that his one duty in life 
is “to range himself,” and to make himself so agreeable to women by 
his courtesy and assiduity as to run no risk of a refusal when he 
proposes, although there is no obvious reason why he should not be so- 
taught, if the converse training be good for women. 

The result of this custom is the generation of a low and debased, 
not necessarily though sometimes vicious, tone in treating of the 
relations of the sexes, the commonest symptoms of which are the 
jokes, always small and stupid, and often coarse, which are habitual 
in speaking of or to persons likely to become engaged or married. If 
Mgr. Dupanloup disapproves of the frivolous result of even the strict 
supervision and training of girls in French convents, I wonder what 
he would say of the idle chatter about sweethearts and love-letters, 
about marriages and establishments, which makes the chief leisure 
employment» of girls in English boarding-schools, But when we 
reflect that, with the rarest exceptions, the instruction given in these 
boarding-schools is but the thinnest veneer of accomplishments, a 
little ungrammatical jabber of two or three languages, with no idea’ 
of their literature ; a little bad strumming on two or three instru- 
ments, with no counterpoint ; a little scratching and daubing, with 
no theory of perspective or of colour; and all this with the nearly 
openly avowed design of fitting the pupils for the marriage-market— 
is it wonderful that they should discuss in recreation-time the subject 
which is the underlying aim of the hours of so-called study ? 

Religion ought to step in here—its present place and influence in 
boarding-schools is peculiar, and would deserve an essay to itself— 
and teach young women a nobler and more comprehensive theory of 
life. It should impress them from the first with the conviction that. 
they will certainly have duties to perform towards God dnd society, 
and only possibly have to discharge them for a husband, so that the 
certain duties should be taken into account before the contingent ones, 
And as regards marriage itself, higher views of the nature, responsi- 
bilities, and privileges of the contract than are at all current, are sorely 
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needed. Even were the wedding-day itself less a time of flurry and 
excitement, the Anglican marriage-oflice, recast in a coarse and tyran- 
nical age, and inferior in tone to the earlier rite which it displaced, 
is hardly calculated to remedy the defects of home instruction. 
Here, then, is a subject on which preachers ought to speak frankly 
and often; and if they guess or know, as they ought to do, what is 
the received doctrine on these subjects amidst the whole lower- 
middle and poorer classes, to say nothing of the higher, they cannot 
but recognize the necessity, ‘The members of the celibate priesthood 
of the Latin Church may, perhaps, believe themselves interdicted 
from treating questions of this sort in the pulpit, but a married clergy 
ought to be outspoken about them, if wives are indeed to be help- 
mates to their husbands, and not, as too often, clogs and drags on 
them, or, as it is somewhat bluntly put in an old ballad :— 


Her oxen may dye in the house, ‘Willie, 
And her kye into the byre ; 

And I sall hae nothing to mysel 
Bot a fat fadge by the fyre. 


It is easy to point out defects and abuses—there is nothing more 
difficult than to find practical remedies. I dare not, therefore, say more 
of the brief suggestions I now proceed to make than that they may, 
even by their very errors, help wiser thinkers to calculate the forces 
necessary to overcome the present inertness of woman’s religious life. 
The order is merely arbitrary, and does not imply regular sequence. 

First, She should be taught her direct personal resporfsibility, and 
the impossibility of shifting this off upon any person or system exterior 
to herself. ' 

Secondly, The methodization of time, as a religious duty, to pre- 
vent waste of powers and opportunities for good. 

Thirdly, Concentration of religious aim. I mean setting her belief 
to do definite work, instead of using it as an emotional safety-valve to 
let off steam. 

Fourthly, She should be taught her creed, whatever it may be, 
thoroughly, and hear not merely its statements, but the reasons for 
these statements, and (this is most important) the function each 
such statement has to discharge in affecting spiritual or practical 
religion. But care ought to be taken not to overload her memory, 
lest her faculty of spontaneous intuition, which is of greater value, 
should suffer in the process. 

Fifthly, The doctrine of Rights, the due appreciation of which we 
call Justice; and the doctrine of Duties, which is its correlative. 

Sixthly, The necessity of variety and progress in religion. 

Seventhly, Two maxims very necessary for these times, that as 
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doubt does not necessarily denote strength or impartiality, so neither 
does vehement assertion involve certainty or principle. 

Lastly, The need of a combination of the Divine and Human in 
every perfect, work on earth, or, in the language of Christian theology, 
the union of grace and free-will in holiness. 

It will be readily seen that I might have translated these formule 
into equivalent terms of my own belief, but I prefer to show that the 
principles for which I contend are universally applicable within the 
limits of Christianity and all forms of religious opinion which have 
~ ‘consciously borrowed therefrom. I am- satisfied that the highest 
results are attainable only in the atmosphere of a purified Catholicism, 
but it seems true that great amelioration can be secured under other 
- conditions, if religious teachers will cast aside the despotic notions 
of Pagan jurists, and, taking a broader and more genial view, accost 
woman in the language of one of the most gifted women our time 
or any time has seen: 


Henceforward, rise, aspire 
To all the calms and magnanimities, 
The lofty uses and the noble ends, 
The sanctified devotion and full work, 
To which thou art elect for evermore. 


- RICHARD FREDERICK -LITTLEDALE, 
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THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY: . 


AN ESSAY IN THE COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 
i THOUGHT. 


Part I. 


i, INTRODUCTORY. 


A immortality of the soul, though a primary, car hardly be 

considered a primitive religious belief. It involves concep- 
tions at once too abstract and positive to be intelligible to primitive 
man, and what he cannot conceive he cannot believe. 

The belief in a life after death has, indeed, been coeval, or nearly 
so, with religion, but this differs from the belief in immortality as a 
Natural or Physical Polytheism differs from a Spiritual or Mono- 
theistic faith, The belief grows up to satisfy a slowly evolved but 
deeply seated need of man, and marks a development in his religion 
almost equal to a revolution, or the creation of a new faith. The 
human mind then passes out of the mythical or.creative into the meta- 
physical or deductive stage, and religion ceases to be a simple wor- 
ship expressive of a people’s instincts and impulses, and becomes-a 
faith, shaping its institutions and manners, laws and literature, 
thoughts and hopes. 

A religion never assumes or exercises its full authority, never 
awakens or satisfies the highest hopes of man, until it can command 
obedience here, and reward it with everlasting happiness hereafter. 
And this neither implies nor rests on any religious Utilitarianism, in 
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Leigh Hunt's phrase, other-worldliness, but on the simple fact that 
the immortal nature of man demands a religion which can evoke and 
satisfy his aspirations after immortality. 

It is not the design of this essay to discuss the question of Immor- 
tality either with or against our Modern Philosophies. Such a dis- 
cussion would be in a great measure superfluous. Determine the 
fundamental conception or principle of any philosophy, and its 
relation to the belief in question is ascertained. But the dis- 
cussion of a secondary or inferential position is useless, while the 
primary is untouched. Scepticism can simply, with Hume, deny 
that there are any grounds to warrant the belief.* Material- 
ism, resolving thought into: a movement of matter, can only regard 
death as the destruction of the individual, and prefer everlasting | 
annihilation to everlasting life} Positivism, allowing spirit no 
place in its system, denies immortality to man, but confers it on 
humanity.} Pantheism can grant no immortality.to the individual, but 
promises to him either, as a mode of the divine thought or essence, 
eternity,§ or an immortality which is realized by becoming in the midst ` 
of the finite one with the infinite and being in every moment eternal, f 
ora return from relative to absolute being through the knowledge that 
identifies subject and object. Theism in all its forms, can as little 
dispense with the immortality of man as with the personality of 
God. Both are as necessary to pure Deism as to orthodox Christi- 
anity—were, indeed, the articles in the creed of the older English 
Deism, by which it stood, with which it fell, when, in its exhausted 
old age, it Had to confront at home the scepticism of Hume, abroad 
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* Philosophical Works, vol. iv, pp. 547, ff. (Ed. 1854), 

+ Buchner, Kraft and Stoff, p. 212. Of course there was an older and less consis- 
tent materialism represented by Dr. Priestley, which tried to maintain itself along- 
side a belief in a future state of rewards and punishments. But it is now effete; its 
positions were too untenable to please these thorough-going days. 

t+ Mils Comte and Positivism, pp. 136, 152. 

§ Spinoza, Ethices, Part V., Prop. xxiii. See also Van der Linde, Spinoza, Seine 
Lehre u. deren erste Nachwirkung in Holland, pp. 50 and 76. 

‘I Schleiermacher, Reden tiber Religion, Werke i. p. 264, (ed. 1843). Schelling, Philo- . 
sophie.u. Religion, pp. 71, ff. 2 
J Caro, VIdée de Dieu, pp. 370, ff. Hegel expressed himself very rarely and 
cautiously concerning the immortality of the soul, though he said very decisively, 
when charged by Schubart with denying it, that in his philosophy the spirit was 
raised above all the categories which comprehended decay, destruction, and death 
(Erdmann, Gesch. der Philos., ii. p. 650). The negative principles which lay in the 
Hegelian philosophy were held long in the background, but appeared distinctly 
enough in Richter’s Lehre von den Letzen Dingen (1833), and his Neue Unsterblich- 
keitslehre (1833). Feuerbach’s inimortality of historical remembrance and Schopen- 
hauer’s Nihilism were, so far as our belief is concerned, coarser and more positive in 

their negations. 
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the full-grown sensualism of France and the highborn Transcenden- 
talism of Germany.* 

Philosophy did not create the belief in immortality, and acknow- 
ledges or denies its validity, just as it is or is not involved in its 
own fundamental principles. Speculative thought has said all that 
it can say against the belief, and it still lives; has said, too, all 
that it can say for it, and it has not died. The old arguments, 
metaphysical, ethical, teleological, have been exhausted, advanced, 
answered, confirmed, repelled, in almost every possible form, and 
now thought must turn from the high road of abstract specula- 
tion, and study human belief as expressed in human religion. 
Religion, or rather its philosophic theology, may now become a 
science as purely inductive as any of the physical sciences. The 
now possible analysis of the faiths of the world, ‘if accom- 
panied by a searching analysis of the faculties of the mind, will 
hand over to thought our primary and necessary religious ideas, 
which, as ultimate religious truths, constitute in their synthesis the 
foundation of the universal and ideal religion of man. 

On this ground, not as a dogma of religion, or a doctrine of philo- 
sophy, but as a specifically human property t involved in the very nature 
of man, evolved in the evolution of that nature, the belief in immor- 
tality needs to be discussed. How does it arise, and why? What is 
its earliest form? What the law or principle of its evolution? What 
are the final forms it assumes? Why one rather than another? The 
materials for this discussion are, in one respect, ample enough. 
Scholars have supplied us with exhaustive and accurate expositions 
of the several cultured religions, ancient and modern, and so with 
the means of comparing their earlier and simpler, with their later and 
more complex, elements, and this comparison may help us to discover 
the principle of their growth, or the reason of their specific develop- 
ment, Then the several faiths can be compared with each other, and 
what is accidental and what essential in each, may thus be determined. 
Ethnographers, too, like the late Dr. Theodor Waitz, Mr. Tylor, and 


* Erdmann remarks (Gesch. der Philos., ii. p. 650), with special reference to Fichte, 
in the first period of his philosophic thought, that the immortality of man was for the 
eighteenth century the dogma par excellence. It was so because philosophy was then 
pre-eminently Theistic. From the rise of English Deism in Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, to Rousseau in France, and Kant and Lessing in Germany, theistic thinkers 
as a rule held the immortality of man to be as necessary to a religion as the being of 
God. Kant reverses the argument of Warburton, and maintains the Legation of 
Moses to be un-divine, because without the doctrine of immortality (Relig. innerh. d. 
Grenzen d. blos. Vernunft, Werke, vi., 301, Hartenstein’s Ed.) For Lessing’s views, 
see Die Erzieh. d. Menschengesch §§ 22, ff. See also Wolfenbut. Frag. Viertes, 

+t Dr, Theodor Waitz, Anthropologie der Natur-Volker, i. 8325, 
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Sir John Lubbock,* have collected an immense mass of information 
as to the beliefs of savage and primitive peoples. But each of these 
authors is so absorbed in the search after superficial resemblances, as 
often to miss fundamental differences, and the very comprehensive- 
ness which they aim at, forces them to overlook the course of genetic 
development in the cultured religions.+ Now, it may perhaps throw _ 
. some light upon the growth of religious thought in general, the for- 
mation of the cultured religions in particular, and the progress of a 
people in civilization, if we can trace, though but in outline, the 
origin and evolution of the belief in immortality among-two kindred 
but very different peoples, the Hindus and the Greeks. On this point 
their religions, while starting from a common goal, reach the point of 
sharpest contrast, and so can be most instructively studied. 


i, THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF THE BELIEF. 


Perhaps it may be necessary to glanee here at the origin of the 
Belief. Death as annihilation is a notion as little intelligible to a 
primitive or undeveloped mind as immortality, A child cannot under- 
stand death as loss of being, cannot imagine the dead as otherwise 
than still alive. It thinks of them as existing somewhere, as doing 
something; and neither the lifeless body, nor the grave, nor the 
burial, can break their simple faith. Wordsworth’s “ Little Maid” 
is a type of the child-mind the world over, and its belief 
translated into the language of man, becomes a sublime “Ode to 
Immortality.” To the instincts of a living man, who bas not yet 
learned to reason either from the facts of experience or the data 
of consciousness, death cannot suggest annihilation, because anni- 
hilation is a thought too abstract and repugnant to these instincts to 
be either intelligible or credible. In such a man faith is stronger 
than sight; he can conceive and understand life, but not its utter ne- 
gation. If he thinks of the dead, he thinks of them as living—the 
very attempt to represent them in thought is an attempt to represent 
living, not dead men. 

But, while the instincts of primitive mind refuse to conceive the 
dead as non-existent, a double incapacity prescribes the limits and 
form of the only conception possible to it,—the incapacity to conceive 


* The views of these ethnographers on our present subject will be found, Anthro- 
pologie der Natur-Volker, i. 325, ii. 191 ff. ; 411 ff, and very frequently ; Primitive 
Culture, chapp. xii. xili.; Origin of Civilization, 138 ff. 

+ Mx. Tylor admits that the early Aryans did not believe in transmigration (Prim. 
Cult., ii. 8), and his theory of the origin of the belief (pp. 14, 15) certainly cannot 
apply to the Hindus. The men of the Vedie age had been long out of that savage 
stage of thought to which alone Mr. Tylor’s theory is applicable. 
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other than embodied being, and the incapacity to comprehend un- 
limited duration. In other words, the undeveloped mind cannot con- 
ceive the abstract notion of spirit and the abstract notion of immor- 
tality, or endless duration of being. Hence the earliest notions of the 
future represent it as a shadowy copy of the present; and its duration 
is measured by memory, is not made measureless by hope—ze., the 
conception attaches itself to the recollection of the dead rather than 
to the expectations of the living. But notwithstanding these limita- 
tions, the belief is a real belief in immortality, so far as it is possible 
to achild-mind. The seed is here, as it ought tobe; the natural and ' 
necessary growth of mind will transform the seed into both flower and 
fruit. 

But, while the belief in the future life springs out of what we must 
call, for want of a better term, an instinct, its evolution, alike as to 
the time occupied and the order of thought observed, depends on the 
development of the mental faculties, as in their turn at once condi- . 
tioning and conditioned by the history and situation of the people. 
In general, since the belief attaches itself to the past rather than 
to the future, it gathers round the persons of the fathers, and fancy, 
aided by memory, peoples the realm of the dead with the shades of 
renowned ancestors, whose society and fellowship become before 
long objects of intense desire to the living. Then, alongside the 
admiration rendered to the fathers, ethical ideas are ,evolved, and 
the conditions on which a man is granted or denied: admittance to 
the circle of ancestral heroes, contain the germinal notion of a 
state of reward and retribution. Then, thought, gradually accus- 
_ tomed to conceive the dead as living, to see in nature life emerge 
uninjured from death, works out an abstract doctrine, a theory of 
form and life, body and soul, which, while committing the one to death 
and dissolution, assigns the other to independent and continued life. 
And these theories become in turn supports of the very belief 
which evoked them. The hope of a future life turns back for 
encouragement to the very metaphysic itself had created. And 
as the metaphysic is often fanciful and absurd, the evidence is 
as often weaker than the belief. The one is the creation of crude 
and premature speculation, the other the utterance of a great 
human instinct. l 

While the process of evolution is conditioned by the general deve- 
lopment of the national mind, the specific ‘form under which immor- 
tality is conceived is, on the other hand, conditioned by the idea of 
God. The idea formed of the divine nature determines that formed 
of the human. The two ideas:develope side by side, constitute, indeed, 
the two poles or sides of the same thought. While the idea of God 
remains so inchoate as to admit the limitations and multiplicities of 
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Polytheism, it does not and can not involve as a necessity either of 
reason or faith, any specific form of the belief in immortality. 

But as the religion generates a theology, as thought comes to 
conceive God as the One related to the Many, as the single source . 
of the manifold creation, man is led at the same time and by the 
same principles to conceive and formulate his faith in his own im- 
mortal existence. This does not happen all at once, but is the result 
of slow and not always conscious movements of mind. Inside of every 
Polytheism still in the physical stage, principles, the deposits of 
Single intellects or general tendencies, gather, receive, either con-. 
sciously or unconsciously, forms irfimical to it, and either abolish 
the ancient religion or erect by its side a distinct and supplementary 
worship, say- under the form of mysteries, or, while sparing it as 
a mode of worship, substitute for the mythical creations, which 
were its original constituents, a body of reflective or speculative 

. doctrines. If the prelusive thought had been tending to grasp a 
single universal and indestructible principle of the life manifested in 
nature and man, a Pantheistic theory as to God, a theory of trans- 
migration as to.man, will emerge. But if its tendency had been 
to seek a Supreme Will and Authority, then the result will be a 
personal God, and the personal continuance of man. The first will 
thus have a metaphysical, but the second a moral, basis. Brah- 
manism may stand as an example of the one, Zoroastrism of the 
other. £ 

Religious and philosophic thought on such questions as God and 
Immortality thus so run into each other in their respective be- 
.ginnings as to be then indistinguishable. Philosophy springs out of 
religion—is the attempt of a devout reflective man to understand 
and explain himself and the universe. Hence the roots of ancient, 
therefore of modern, thought on our subject must be sought in the 
ancient religions. 

Immortality is not a doctrine of the schools, but a faith of Hu- - 
manity, not based on the metaphysic or proved by the logic of a 
given system, but the utterance of an instinct common to the race 
which has made itself heard wherever man has advanced from a 
religion of nature to a religion of faith. And there is no article of 
belief he so reluctantly surrenders even, to the demands of system. 
One of the most daring critical and speculative spirits of the day 
has, with caustic irony, rallied his transcendental countrymen oñ 

“ their tenderness for the ego—a tenderness which spared self, while 

Deity was sacrificed* And he finds the denial of personal immor- 

. tality the last step of the inexorable logic whioh completed the cycle 

of Transcendental Philosophy. 


z D. F. Strauss, Die Christliche Glaubenslehre, ii + PD 697, ff, 
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The discussion must now turn to the historical question, the de- 
velopment of the belief in immortality in India and Greece. The 
subject is too extensive to be dealt with in a single paper, and so 
leaving to another article the history of Greek thought, we shall 
here confine ourselves to Indian. 


lil. THE HINDU BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. 


The limits of-the discussion exclude any attempt, even were such 
possible, to discover by the analysis of Indo-European words or 
legends, whether there are any traces of the belief before the Aryan 
family divided into its several Asiatic and European branches. ` 

Our present enquiry has to do only with the Hindus and Greeks, 
and so must start, as regards both, with their earliest extant litera- 
ture, 

1. THE HYMNS OF THE RIG-VEDA. 


In the earlier books of this Veda the indications of the belief are 
few, and, in some respects, indefinite.* This, indeed, was to be ex- 
pected. The religion there revealed exists still in great part under 
the. forms of the old nature-worship, though it moves in a circle of 
spiritual ideas, not indeed distinctly conceived, but floating like 
shadows unrealized in the individual and general consciousness. The 
gods are conceived more or less under physical forms, and so thought 
is occupied with the visible manifestations of the gods and their 
present relations to man rather than with modes of being and rela- 
tions invisible and future. ; 

Thus intimations of a belief in a life after death could not be 
numerous, but the sparseness of the intimations does not argue the 
uncertainty of the belief. Agni,t Soma,t the Maruts§ Mitra and 
Varuna,|| are implored to grant immortality. By liberality1 and 
sacrifice,** a man “ attains immortality,” “goes to the gods,” meets in 
the highest heaven the recompense of the sacrifices he has offered. 
The Vedic notion of immortality was not, indeed, like ours, a positive 
abstract conception, but an indefinite concrete representation. Still 
it was as comprehensive and affirmative as was possible to these early 
Hindus,—the very immortality attributed to their gods.tf Hence, to 
them it seemed a species of deification. The man who had been 


* Muir's Original Sanscrit Texts, v. 284, ff.; Wilson’s Hymns of the Rig-Veda, i. 
xxv. ; Max Muller’s Ancient Sans. Lit. 19, note 2. 

ł R-V,v. 4,10; i. 81, 7. i 

{ R.-V., ix 118, 7, ff. ; Muir's Sans, Texts, v. 306; R-V., i. 191, 18. 

$ R-V,v 55,4. I B-V., v. 63, 2. gq R.-V. i. 125, 5; x. 107, 2. 

** x. 14,8. ie. 

tt In certain cases, as possibly R.-V. v. 4, 10, the immortality meant was to be 
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made immortal had become a minor deity. Thus, the Ribhus had 
1“ become gods,” gone to the assemblage of the gods.* Hence, too, 
the belief is expressed less in the hopes of the ‘living than in their 
thoughts touching the dead. “Our sage ancestors have obtained 
riches among the gods,’t as “companions of the gods”t they are 
implored to be “propitious ”§ to “ protect,”|| not to injure! The 
faith in the continued life of the fathers is thus so strong as to rise 
almost to apotheosis. Death had not annihilated the Fathers, need 
not annihilate’ the Sons, and so they pray to be “added to the 
_ people of eternity, the blessed.”"**¥ 

The belief in a life aftér death seems thus to have grown up round 
the thought of the fathers, or simply the dead. Primitive man 
conscious of “life in every limb,” could know nothing of death— 
could only conceive the dead as still alive. And as the only notion 
of life outside and above nature was associated with the gods, a 
life akin to the Divine was attributed to the departed ancestors, 
Thus the belief stands ‘enshrined in the heart of the Vedic re- 
ligion, interwoven, on the one hand, with the idea of God, on the 
other, with the memory of the Fathers. And that it had grown 
with the history of the people, a primitive legend seems to show. 
In the later books of the Rig-Veda the future life stands imper- 
sonated, as it were,in Yama. Now Yamaisthe Iranian Yima, His 
father is in the Vedas Vivasvat, in the Zend Avesta Vivaiighat. The 
names in each case are identical, and indicate that some legend 
connected with them must have existed prior to the separation of 
the Indian and Iranian Aryans.tt i 


realized on earth in offspring (Muir, Sans. Texts, v. 285, note 415). But a compari- 
son of the above texts with iv. 54, 2 ; vi. 7,4; ix. 106,8; x. 53, 10, &e., will bear 
out the statement of the text. In truth, Vedic thought had not yet learned to 
affirm an absolute immortality. 

* R-V.,i 161, 1—5 ; iv. 35,3,and 8. Muir, Sans. Texts, v. 226 and 284. 

+ R.-V.,i.91, 1 ; i. 179, 6. t R.-V., vii. 76, 4, § R.-V., ¥1 75,10; vii. 35, 12.7 

i R.V., vi. 52, 4. iti. 55, 2. #a vil. 57,6. Muir, Sans. Texts, v. 28 5. 

tt It is not possible to enter here in any satisfactory way into any of the many 
questions, critical, philosophical, mythological, historical, connected with this legend. 
As to its existence in the Aryan period, and its bearing on the relationship of the 
Iranian and Indian branches, see Dr. Muir, Sanscrit Texts, ii. 296, 469, f ; Spiegel, 
Eranische Alterthumsk. 439, f. ; Lassen, Ind. Alterthumsk. i. 619, ff. (2nd ed) For 
an exhaustive critical and philosophical discussion of the legend under its Iranian and 
Indian forms, gee Prof. Roth’s Article, “Die Sage von Dschemschid,” Zeitsch. d. 
Dents. Morganl. Gesel., iv 417, 433. Also, Duncker’s Geschichte der Arier, 453, ff. 
For a discussion as well as an annotated translation of the passages in the Rig-Veda 
referring to Yama, see Dr. Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, v. 287, ff.; 300, ff. Professor Max 
Muller, Lectures on the Science of Language, ii. 481, ff, resolves the Yama legend 
as given in the Rig-Veda int one of the myths of the Dawn, Yama, the day, Yami, 
his sister, the night. Without attempting to discuss the question with the above 
distinguished scholar, I mey simply say that his mythological theory seems to me 


é 
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But the legend survives in the two branches under two different 
forms. The Iranian Yima is the founder and king of a golden 
age, during whose reign neither sickness nor age nor death, neither ` 
cold nor heat, neither hatred nor strife, existed. The Indian Yama 

‘is the king of the dead, the assembler of men who departed to 
the mighty streams and spied out the road for many.* But the 
legends, though different, are not contradictory. The tradition 
of the first man who lived might well include, or glide: into, the 
tradition of the first man who died. In the ordinary course of 
nature, the one would be the other; and so the legend, in its 
original form, might comprehend both the Iranian and Indian ver- . 
sions. And the division is explicable enough. The Iranic, as a 
reformed faith, seeking for itself a moral basis, clung to the picture 
of a golden past, where the antagonisms it hated were unknown. 
The Indian, less moral, more imaginative, caught in the toils of a 
nature-worship, sighed for relief and sought it in the kingdom of 
light into which the son of Vivasvat had been the first to return. 
And so, while the legend in the one case passed through a series of 
developments in which Yima and his golden age gradually deteri- 
orated, it became in the other the centre round which the Hindu 
doctrine of the future life developed. The processes were similar, 
but the result different, because the mythical faculty had its objects 
placed in different spheres. 

Yama, then, is the highest expression of the later Vedic faith in a 
future life. He dwells in celestial light, in the innermost sanctuary 
of heaven.f He and the Fathers are “in the highest heaven.” He 
grants to the departed “an abode distinguished by days, and waters, 
and lights.” + He grants a “long life among the gods.”"§ He is asso- 
ciated with the god Varuna, worshipped as a god, and “feasts 
according to his desire on the oblations.”|| “He shaves his gratifica- 
tion with the eager Vasishthas, our ancient ancestors, who presented 
the Soma libation.”" Yama and the Fathers thus enjoy immortal 
blessedness in heaven. Such was the intense faith of the later Vedic 
poets. But as the faith was evolved so was the question—How can 
we be raised to the society of Yama and the Fathers? Their ances- 


to be too narrow and exclusive. It is so occupied with nature as to leave little or no 
room for the exercise of thought and imagination upon the condition and destiny of 
man. The tragic elements of human life, birth and death, must have touched primi- 
tive mind quite as profoundly as the rising and the setting sun; and the Yama legend. 
appears to be pre-eminently one of those in which the thoughis of men concerning 
man. found expression. 

* R.-V., x. 14,1; Muir’s Sans. Texts, v. 291, £. 

7 R. a > ix. 113, 7 and 8; Muir’s Sans. Texts, v. 302. 

$ R-V., x. 14, 8 and 9. § B.-V.,x. 14,14. ` || R.-Y., x. 14,7; x. 15, 8. 

€$ R.-Y. x. 15, 8. 
- D2 
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- tors, the men of the heroic age which lies always in the past, deserved 
to be made immortal, but how was immortality possible to their less 
worthy sons? And here a decisive and determinating peculiarity of. 
the early Hindu faith emerged. Future happiness had a sacerdotal, as 
distinguished from a religious, or moral, or national basis—rested, not 
so much on virtue or heroism, as on the worship of sacefdotal deities 
and the practice of sacerdotal rites. The old natural deities, though 
now and then implored to grant immortality, are, as a rule, limited 
to action in the sphere of the present:and the seen; but the sacer- 
dotal deities, 7. e., godsformed from the deification of the instruments 

. of worship, were the great distributors of future happiness. Thus, 
„Agni is “made by the gods the centre of immortality ;? * guards and 
exalts mortals to it ;+ warms with his heat the unborn part and con- 
veys it to the world of the righteous.t Soma “confers immortality on 
gods and men.’§ He is implored to place his worshipper “in that 
everlasting and imperishable world where there is eternal light and 
glory.”|| Those who have drunk the Soma have “ become immortal,” 
“have entered into light.” T Then sacerdotal rites like sacrifice, or 
virtues like liberality to the priests, purchase immortality. So 
comprehensive and absolute is the supremacy of the sacerdotal 
element in the later Vedic religion that the other gods are now and 

‘then represented as dependent for immortality and enjoyment upon 
the sacerdotal deities or rites.t + 

The influence of this sacerdotalism on the development of the 
Hindu feigh in general, and: the belief in the future life of the 
soul in particular, must here be distinctly recognised. The ques- 
tion is not as to its origin, but as to its influence. Its source 
is psychological, and it forms an essential element in all religions— 
is represented in our Christian faith by the sacrifice and priesthood 
of Christ; but for reasons which cannot be stated here, it grew 

` very early to portentous proportions and exercised a baneful in- 
fluence among the Hindus. The Vedic religion may be described 
as a naturalism with a nascent sacerdotalism super-induced. In 
the earlier Vedic era the natural was the predominant element, 
but in the later the sacerdotal. When a religion is passing 
through such a phase of development, there runs beneath or within 
it a stream of what may be termed unconscious metaphysics— 
general tendencies understood at the time in whole by few, perhaps 
. * RAV, ii. 17, 4. + B-V.,£.31,7 ; vii. 1,17. 


t R.-Y., x. 16, 4. See also passages from Atharva-Vede, in Dr. Muir’s Sans. 
Texts, v. 299, ff ` 


ca 


$ RB.-V., i. 91, 1, 6,18; ix. 108, 8; ix. 109, 3. See also the chapter on Indra’s love 


of the Soma-juice, in Dr. Muir’s Sans. Texts, v. 88, ff. 
| R-V.,ix.113,7,f B-V, viii. 48,3.“ R-V„ x. 154, 3—5 ; x. 107, 2. 
bt Several illustrative passages will be found in Dr. Muir’s Sans, Texts, v. 14, ff. 
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by none, understood in part by many, but felt by all. The new 
element has to assert and justify itself against the old by creating for 
the religion it seeks to transform a new basis, radically different from 
the old naturalism ; and so the result is a two-fold development—the 
growth of religious rites on the one hand, of abstract conceptions on 
the other. But while the former are manifested in tne general con- 
stitution and practice of the religion, the latter can appear only in 
particular and partial utterances. Here and there an individual 
gathers into himself the dim and diffused consciousness of the 
people, expresses it in hymn or aphorism, and the expression, a 
mirror to the collective mind, seems the result of Divine inspiration. 
Hence, while the speculative and mystical hymns in the tenth book 
of the Rig-Veda form, in almost every respect, contrasts to the spon- 
taneous and objective compositions of the earlier books, they are yet 
only concentrated utterances of thoughts which had been throughout 
the whole Vedic era slowly accumulating and assuming consistency 
and shape. They are like early spring flowers, at once manifestations 
of forces at work in the earth and prophecies of what is to come. 
This double growth of sacerdotalism and abstract thought stands 
very clearly revealed in the tenth book of the Rig-Veda. The priest- 
hood is professional, a priest necessary to worship. The sacrificial. 
rites are numerous and minute. The value attached to prayers, 
hymns, sacrifices, excessive. The new sacerdotalism is superseding 
the old naturalism, and abstract thought is seen'struggling to find 
a new basis and new forms for the changing religion. Creation is 
conceived as a sacrifice, either the self-immolation of a+god, or the 
immolation of one god by others.* Sacrifice is the cause of human 
prospetity and the processes of nature} The Brahman is the son of 
god, sprung from divine seed.{ The Vedic poets are the organs and 
offspring of deity. The hymns are divine, god-generated, or given, 
and enter into the Rishis by sacrifice|| The speculative tendencies 
thus incline to assume sacerdotal forms. Now and then, indeed, an 
exceptional thinker, either above or outside priestly influence, asks ` 
and tries to answer the profoundest questions in simple but sublime 
words.1 Speculation, partly the victim of tbe old naturalism as 
embalmed in language, partly the seer and exponent of the eternal 


* R.-V., x. 81, 5; x. 130,3. But particularly the celebrated Pusrusha Sihkta, x. 90. 
See this hymn translated, explained, and illustrated at great lengsh and on all sides 
in Dr Muur’s Sans, Texts, vol. i. 8, f ; vol. v. 867, ff. 

t R-V.,x 62, 1—3, and very frequently. $ R.-V., vii. 33, 11—13 ; x. 62, 4—5. 

§ R.-V,x. 20,10; x. 61, 7. | x. 71,3; x. 126,3; x. 88,8; x. 61,7. 

@ See the extraordinary hymn, R.-V., x. 129, translated uncer the title, “The 
Thinker’s Question,” in Professor Max Muller's Anc. Sans. Lit, p. 564. Also by Dr. 
Mur, iv. 4, and v. 356, ff; and by Mr, Colebrooke, Essays, p. 17 (Williams and 
Norgate’s edition). 
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truths there aaea. finds in life ever emerging from death the 
principle that abides amid the decay and renewal of nature and man. 
This, indeed, is but guessed at, not explicitly developed ; but the 
guess extends to the procession of gods and men from a common 
source of life. The seeds of Hindu speculation lie like the germs of 

Brahmanism in the later Vedic Hymns. ~ 5 

The belief in a life after death expressed in the later Vedic Hymns 
must now be looked at in the- light of these sacerdotal and specula- 
tive tendencies.. Sacerdotalism Keld command over the future ; it 
could reward and punish. The realms of light, the world of the 
righteous, the society of the fathers, a festive life with Yama, a life 
in the presence of the gods, immortality in a world where all the 
objects of gratification are attained, were in its gift. And it also 
knew an “ abyss,”* a “ bottomless ” and “nethermost” “darkness ”+ 
for the wicked. Speculation has to seek a reason or ground for this 
sacerdotal power, and sees it, in a far-off sort of way, in the unity of 
human nature with the divine, broken by the earthly life, but 
restored by sacrifice. Thought had divined that unity in the source 
of life implied the creation and derivative immortality of the gods. 
It had deified the fathers, deified the rishis, and so had learned to 
conceive the permanent element in man as akin to the divine. On 
this ground pre- and post-existence become alike natural, complemen- 
tary conceptions. And so Agni is implored. in a funeral hymn to 
kindle with his heat the “unborn part” of the dead; to “give up 
again to the Fathers him who comes offered with oblations.”{ To the 
soul of the departed. it is said, “ Throwing off all imperfection again 
go to thy home.”§ Man has had a past, will have a future, has come 
from God and. may to God return. And there is another side to the 
thought indicative of its ultimate anthropological form, as distin- 
guished from the other, or theological. The dead is told to “ become 
united to a body and clothed in a shining form.”|| The varied con- 
stituents of the body are told to: go to the elements to which they 
are akin.— The like seeks the like. Without body or form indivi- 
dual life is inconceivable. And over all sacrifice presides, bringing 
the gods to receive the “unborn part,” carrying it to the homes of 
, Yama and the Fathers. 

In these Vedic Hymns, then, the belief in a life after death changes 
with the change in the religion., In the older Naturalism, it was a 
simple belief in the continued life of the fathers ; in the later embryo- 
sacerdotalism, it is becoming related, on its material side, to the idea 
of God, on its formal, to the observance of religious rites. The older . 


+ 
* R-V., vii 104, 3, 17 ; ix. 73,8. + R.V., x. 152; 4; x. 103, 12. 
t R-V, 5.16 4-5  § RV., x. 14,8. | R-V,x.14,8 . J RV. x. 16, 3. 
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faith had as its objects persons, but the later is slowly refining its 
objects into abstractions. A Pantheism as to God, a theory of trans- 
migration as to man,* had not yet been evolved, but the seeds of both 
had been sown, and had even, under the forcing influences of the 
nascent sacerdotalism, begun to germinate. The seeds were still 
under the foot, still in the earth, while the Vedic Rishis lived, but in 
the centuries which followed those seeds grew into forests, in which 
their sons were inextricably entangled and hopelessly bewildered. 


2. THE BRAHMANAS.T 


These mark the next point at which the inquiry into thé Hindu 
belief in the soul’s life after death can be resumed, and its growth 
measured: Sacerdotalism is now “full-blown.”t The Aryans have 
penetrated further into India. The consequent changes and con- 
quests have contributed to the growth of Brahmanical pretensions. 
The priest has extended and deepened his command over time and . 
eternity. The number of the sacrifices has been increased, their 
efficacy heightened, their minutest details made essential. The 
supersession of the old Vedic naturalism is complete. The names of 
the old gods remain, but their natures are changed. 

The speculative principles which form the basis of this full-blown 
sacerdotalism have also developed. 

Thought has changed the formal into the material element. To it 
sacrifice had first pleased, then commanded, then become greater than 
the gods, and, finally, the source of gods, man, and the universe. 

Prayer or devotion rises by similar processes to be Brahnia (Neuter), 
the supreme, the self-existent. ` 

The gods became immortal by sacrifice § Brahma generated out 
of himself the universe,|| was, as to his essence, in the Brahman, per- 


* The only verse from the Rig-Veda ever quoted in proof of transmigration being 
believed when the hymns were composed is, i. 164, 32. Professor Wilson renders :— 
“ He who has made (this state of things) does not comprehend it ; ‘he who has beheld 
it, has it verily hidden (from him); he, whilst yet enveloped in his mother’s womb, is 
subject to many births, and has entered upon evil,” (Hymns of the R.-V., vol. ii. 187, 
138.) But as the late Professor Goldstucker observed (Art. Transmigration, Cham- 
bers’ Encyclop ), “The word of the text, dahuprajgah, rendered by Wilson, according 
to the commentators, ‘is subject to many births,’ may, according to the same com- 
mentators, also mean, ‘has many offsprings, or ‘has many children ;’ and as the 
latter is the more literal and usual sense of the word, whereas the former is artificial, 
no conclusion whatever regarding the doctrine of transmigration can safely be 
founded on it.” ‘Besides, such a doctrine is entirely alien to Vedic modes of thought. 

+ As to the date of the Brihmanus, the place they occupy in Sanscrit literature, 
their design, relation to the Vedas, &c., see Max Muller’s Anc; Sans. Lit., pp. 342, ff. ; 
Muir’s Sans. Texts, ii. pp. 178, f. 

t Professor Roth, quoted in Dr. Muir's Sans. Texts, ii. 183. 

§ Satapatha Brahmana, x. 4, 3,1—8; xi. 1, 2,12. 

|| Satap. Brabmana, xi: 2, 3, 1 ; mii. 7, 1, 1. 
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vaded and so made the once mortal gods immortal.* Sacerdotal 
thought, pursuing its career of abstraction, has thus deified its own 
conceptions. Brahmanical'sacrifice is the source and basis and very 
substance of the universe. Brahmanical thought is eternal, -its 
vehicle divine. The old worship,still stands, only in more deve- 
loped forms, but sacerdotal thought, at once idealizing and dbstrac- 
tive, has explained into, or inserted beneath, it, a circle of ideas 
evolved from, but destructive of, the old. , 
In harmony with these general tendencies, the belief in a life after 
death has alike on its material and formal sides developed. There is 
the clear conception of another life conditioned, as to its nature and 
issues, by the present. (The rewards received in it are determined by 
the sacrifices offered here. The greater the latter in number and value, 
the higher the former. These rewards are, indeed, on one side, con- 
tinued individual life, proportioned in its felicity and duration to the: 
quantity and quality of the sacrifices performed ; but they point, on 
-another side, to a union with Brahma, or a transmutation into other 
gods, which is hardly compatible with continued individuality. Thus it 
is said that he who sacrifices in a certain way “conquers for himself an 
union ‘with these two gods (Aditya and Agni), and an'abode in the same 
sphere.”+ Again, those who offer particular sacrifices “ become Agni, 
Varuna, or Indra, attain to union and the same spheres with these - 
gods respectively.”} Again, “he who sacrifices, with a burnt offering 
arrives by Agni as the door to Brahma, and, having’ so arrived, he 
attains to a union with Brahma, and abides in the same sphere with 
him” And he who reached this union was not, while he who did not 
reach it was, subject to repeated births and changes. Thus, a passage 
of the S’'atapatha Brahmana represents the gods as made immortal by 
certain sacrifices, and then proceeds :—“ Death said to the gods, in 
the very same way, all men (also) shall become immortal, then what 
portion will remain forme?’ The gods replied, “ Henceforward no ' 
_ other being shall become immortal with his body, when thou shalt 

have seized that part. Now, everyone who is to become immortal 

through knowledge, or by work, shall become immortal after parting 
. , with his body.” This, which they said “by knowledge or by work,” 
means that knowledge which is Agni, that work which is Agni, Those , 
who so know this, or who perform this rite, are born again after 
death, and; by being so born, they attain immortality. Whilst those 
who do not so knor, or who do not perform this rite, are, indeed, born. 
again after death, but become again and again his food.|| 


* S’atap. Brah., xi. 2, 3, 1, Æ. See a variety of passages in Muir’s Sans. Texts, iv. 
24, f. ; v. 387, f. 

+ S'atap. Brah., xi. 6, 2,2,3. f Ibi 6, 4,8. § Ib, xi 4, 4,1. : 

| x. 4,3, 9. Translated. in Dr. Muir's Sans. Texts, iv. 49, f.; v.316,f All the 
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The first italicized clause plainly promises final emancipation from 
death; the second as plainly implies successive appearances in a 
bodily form, subject to mortality. And the same thought is, in 
another passage, thus expressed :—“ He who does so (studies the 
Veda) is freed from dying a second time, and attains to a union with 
Brahma.”* The Brabmanas, then, did not regard the state after death 
as necessarily final. It was so to the good who attained the abode of 
the gods, or union with Brahma, but was not so to the bad. Hence the 
balances in which a man’s deeds are weighed may be either in this world 
or the next. Ifa man places himself in the balances here he escapes 
them hereafter, but, if not, then, he must be weighed there, and 
follow the result ;t i.e., the pious in this life escape all changes in the 
next, others shall be subjected to change, determined by the relative 
proportions of the good and evil deeds placed in the balances. 

Again, the theory alike of reward and retribution is that like seeks 
like, or, rather, that the reward is of the same nature as the merit, 
the punishment as the sin. “Hence they say that a man is born 
into the world which he has made.”t “So many sacrifices as a man 
has performed when he departs from this world, with so many is he 
borx in the other world after his death.”§ Certain sacrifices “free 
from the mortal body” and raise to heaven, certain others “ conquer” 
for thé offerer much less] Certain sacrifices secure a more, others 
a less, spiritual body. Some become the soul of the sacrificer, and 
ensure his birth with his whole body in the next world, but others 
are of more limited efficacy.** On the other hand, the punishments 
of the wicked are akin in nature, and proportioned in degree, to their 
sins here. Thus a legend which Professor Weber extracts from the 
S’atapatha Brahmanaft gives, while illustrating the difference between 


passages quoted in this section will be found in the sixth chapter of 18th Section 
of latter volume. 

* S'atap. Brah. xi. 5,6,9. Ib., xi. 2, 7, 38. į Ib. vi. 2, 2, 27. 

§ S'atap. Brah., x. 6, 3, 1 || Ib, xi. 2, 6, 13, q Ib., x. i, 5, 4. 

** Th. iv. 6,11; xi. 1, 8,6; xiL 8, 3, 31. 

+t Eine Legende des Satapatha-Brahmana, uber the Strafende Vergeltung nach dem 
Tode, Indische Streifen, i. pp. 20—30. See an epitome with ample and instructive 
illustrations in Dr Muir’s Sans. Texts, v. 314, ff Professor Weber attempts, in his 
remarks on. the aboye legend, to explain the origin of the belief in transmigration. 
He says :-—“ The Brihmanas do not speak distinctly concerning the duration of their 
rewards and punishments, and here manifestly is the staiting-point of the dogma of 
transmigration to be sought. To men of the mild disposition and thoughtful spirit 
of the Indians, an eternity of reward or punishment would not appear probable. To 
them it must have seemed possible to expiate by atonement and purification the 
punishment due to the sins committed in this short life. And, according to their opi-- 
nion, the reward for virtues exercised in the same brief period could not endure for 
ever,” (Loc. cit., p. 22.) But the roots of the doctrine are to be sought in the meta- 
physical, not in the moral, ideas of the Indians. The notion of everlasting reward, 
though not perhaps in a European or Christian sense, had been reached in the Brah- 
mapas, and was the result of sacerdotalism crudely ‘conceiving its own efficacy. Ever- 


~ 
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the old and the new belief, quite a Dantesque picture of their suffer- 
ings. Bhrigu, the son of Varuna, is sent by his fathér to the four 
points, of the compass to be instructed by what he sees there. He 
goes, and finds in each quarter men being either hacked in pieces or 
eaten by other men, who keep saying, “This to thee, this to me.” 
Bhrigu asks why they do so, and is told, “These did so to us in the 
other world, we do so to them again here.” This is the legend in its 


‘original and ethical form; the explanation shows it transmuted into 


thè later or sacerdotal. The men are made to represent respectively 
the wood, milk, grass, and water used in the Agnihotra sacrifice. 
He who sacrifices conquers the powers of nature these typify. He 
who does not becomes, in the next: world, their victim; is divided 
and eaten there by plants and animals as he divided and ate them 
here, The change significantly illustrates the tendencies of Brahma- 
nical thought. There is a certain community of nature between 


man and the world; the one can suffer at the hands of the other. ' 


‘Sacrifice has power to unite man to God, or to deliver him to punitive 
material forces. He can be mopatetei to the Highest or subor- 
dinated to the lowest. 

The Brahmanas thus show our belief in a much more tea 
state than the Vedas. Their future state is not necessarily final ; 
may and it may not be so. Its highest reward, union with Brana, 
gives finality, but not its lower. A man may become again and again 


the food of death. Then its punishments are received at the hands of : 


Nature unconquered by sacrifice. And the ideas that form the roots 
of these representations are monistic. Speculation more or less con- 
sciously recognises the essence of all beings, as one; sacerdotalism 
quite consciously determines under what mode man shall exist. Its 
“being is so bound up with the faith in a future life eh it cannot. 
allow that faith to perish. ‘ ‘ 


; 3. THE UPANISHADS.* 


‘The sacerdotal, as the formal and sensible, can never-be to thought- 
ful minds the ultimate and highest element of religion. Worship in 
any form is a mediator, a mode in which man tries by articulate or 
inarticulate expression: to speak to God. Intense and subtle spirits 
always seek to dispense with this mediator, to get face to face 


lasting punishment was not conceived under a final form, but there was what might 


- stand as its equivalent. Sacerdotalism could not allow those who had despised its 


authority to'pass for ever out of its power. Transmigration did for the Eastern 
priesthood what purgatory did for the Western, but the dominant sacerdotalism in 
each case only developed and translated into a form suitable toits own use the matter 


` of the general belief. 


* For the literary questions connected with the Upanishads, see Professor Max 
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with God, discover what He is, and what their ultimate relations to 
Hin. 

Worship, whether sacerdotal or devotional, reposes upon and ex- 
presses certain doctrinal or speculative principles, and the more 
clearly these are comprehended, the more does the worship seem, so 
far as the instructed or initiated are concerned, a circuitous and un- 
necessary medium of intercourse and what it may involve. Hence, 
within every sacerdotal religion, yet above it, its contradiction, yet its 
offspring, a mystical or theosophic tendency is sure to rise. On the 
other hand, a doctrinal religion, ùe., one which consists of formulated 
principles, or propositions addressed to the intellect, is as a rule antago- 
nistic to mysticism. Thus, Greek theosophic thought is found, as in 
- the Orphici, Pythagoreans, and Neo-Platonists, allied with elaborate 
and symbolical worships. Thus, too, Roman Catholicism has been 
rich, Protestantism comparatively poor, in eminent mystics. Tauler 
and Eckhart, Saint Theresa and Saint Catherine, Fenelon and Madame 
Guion, are natural products of the former, hardly to be matched in 
the latter. Thus, too, Lutheranism as compared with Calvinism, has 
been prolific in mystics, and can boast of Jacob Behmen and Emanuel 
Swedenborg, two of the most eminent. The reason seems to be, that 
a doctrinal religion has, but a sacerdotal has not; the semblance of 
ultimate truth, and so an intense intellect, while it may rest satisfied 
with the first, cannot with the second, but craves to pierce the tem- 
poral forms to the eternal God behind. 

This theosophic phase of thought, inevitable in India from its 
peculiar religious development, receives distinct expression in the 
Upanishads. It had existed as a tendency even in the Rig-Veda. 
The tenth book contains, not only the products of abstract thought, 
kut praises of (tapas) austerity, rigorous abstraction. Right and 
truth are represented as springing from kindled austerity.* The sages 
of a thousand songs become by austere fervour invincible, went by it 
to heaven.f And in the speculative hymns its influence is indicated. 
That one which breathed breathless, while as yet death was not, nor 
immortality, was developed by the power of fervour (tapas). This 
was the first step in the path of pure theosophic speculation. By 
austerity a limit was put to sacerdotalism—it might avail for the 
many, not for the elect few. In austere fervour there was generated 
the thought which strove to find a footing on the Ultimate Reality, to 


~ 


Muller’s Anc. Sans. Lit.,.pp. 316, ff; Colebrooke’s Essays, Essay on the Sacred 
Writings of the Hindus, particularly, p. 55. 

* R.-V., x. 190, 1. 

t R-V., x. 125, 2. In x. 167, 1, it is said of Indra, “By perfórming austerity 
thou didst conquer heaven.” 

į R.-V., x. 129, 2, 3. 
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stand face to face with the first and final cause. And so the rishi 
became ambitious :to practise austere fervour, the Brahman to leave 
sacerdotalismi, for asceticism, to become a’SAdfu0s, absorbed in the study 
of the Veda or the contemplation of Brahma.* Hence arose the 
theosophie speculation which stands expressed in the Upanishads. 

These embody attempts of generic similarity, but with specific 
differences, to construct the universe on the basis of abstract thought. 
‘ Ascetic speculation must always, indeed, have. either an accepted 
premise or a foregone conclusion, though it may so transform the 
formulas under which thege are expressed as to change their mean- 
ing. Thus Brahma remains in the Upanishads as the supreme, the 
self-existent, but has lost his sacerdotal extraction and relations, and 
been transmuted into the Soul of the World The metaphysical 
‘ conception of life or soul hds replaced the priestly conception of dei- 
fied prayer or devotion. How then is this universal soul to be con- 
ceived? If as absolute, it becomes a congeries of contradictions, - 
defined yet undefined, endowed with, yet void of, form, without limit 
yet limited This simply meant as it always must mean, that you 
cannot think an object without thinking a quality, and predication is 
limitation. Determinatio est negazio. If conceived as relative, then 
the only relation possible was one of evolution. Brahma, the uni- 
versal soul, could become the Universe—it could not exist over against 
Brahma. “As the spider casts out and draws in (his web), as on the 
earth the annual herbs are produced, as from living man the hairs of 
the head and body spring forth, so is produced the universe from the 
indestructible (Brahma).”§ 

How, again, shall the relation of the many to the one, the 
individual soul to the universal, be conceived? As there was in 
reality only one Being, Brahma,|| individual existence was but 
seeming, the result of ignorance. Those who knew Brahma became 
Brahma,{] those who did not know him were, in the degree of 
their ignorance, miserable, of their (comparative) knowledge, exalted 
and blest.** For this old intra-sacerdotal speculation had, like 
every similar phase of thought similarly developed, to evolve the 

* Lassen, Ind. Alterthumsk. i. 693 (2nd ed.); 580 (Ist ed.) 

‘+ The Atman, which was the offspring and finite individualisation of the param- 
atman, belongs to the theosophic rather than sacerdotal thought of India: As to the 
relation between the two words, see Max Muiller’s Anc. Sans. Lit., pp. 19, ff. ; Lassen, 
Ind. Alterthumsk. i, pp. 916, f. 

t Taittariya Upanishad, ii. 6 ; Réer’s Translation, Bibliotheca Indica, xY, p.'18 ; 
Katha Up., iii. 15; Ib., p. 108. And similarly often. : 

§ Mundaka Up. i. 1, 7 ; Röer, ut supra, 151 ; Katha Up., vi. 1; Réer, 116. 
. || Cw'handogya Up.-v., a dialogue from which is quoted by Cölebrooke, Essays, 
pp. 50—53 (Williams &  Norgate's ed.) ; Vajasanéya Up., 5—7 ; Roer, p. 72. i 


gq Mundaka Up., iii. 2, 4, 6, and 8; Roer, pp. 168-4. 
** Vijasandya Up. ay 9—14, with notes; Róer, p. 78. 
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distinction between esoterics and exoterics, There are two sciences, 
the higher and the lower, and for those incapable of either, there are 
works.* Those who perform works, 4e., the customary sacrifices, gain 
only a perishable and transient reward, and must “ undergo again 
decay and death,” “go round and round, oppressed by misery, like 
blind people led by blind.” } The lower knowledge comprehends the 
several Vedas, accentuation, ritual, grammar, &e. ; but this, while secur- 
ing a higher reward than works, still leaves the individual soul the 
victim of birth and death. Knowledge of Brahma as the universal 
soul, of the individual soul as Brahma, can alone give rest. “Thus 
knowing, he (V&madéva), after the destruction of this body, being 
elevated (from this world), and having obtained all desires in the 
place of heaven, became immortal.” “ Whoever knows this supreme 
Brahma becomes even Brahma, so overcomes grief, he overcomes sin, 
he becomes immortal.”§ 

In the Upanishads the belief in immortality thus receives marked 
development. Theosophic, as distinguished from sacerdota] specula- 
tion, now brings it into clear and recognised relation with the idea of 
God. The former attempts to understand the Universe from its 
notion of the ultimate or highest Being; the latter from its own 
claims and modes of worship. The one, since it educes all beings 
from the absolute Unity, asserts the eternity of the soul; but the 
other, since mainly anxious to found and extend its own claims, 
asserts an immortality whose good or evil states it can command. 
Theosophic speculation, again, does not, like philosophic, construct its 
idea of God out of its idea of man, but conversely, its idea of man out 
of its idea of God. Hence, since it starts with the absolute, it“loses 
the notion of personality both as regards God and man, and the only 
relations it can conceive are metaphysical, not moral, necessary and evo- 
| jutional, not voluntary and creational. It is not concerned with the 
question of immortality as such—that is settled by its fundamental 
assumption. Nothing that has issued from the universal soul can 
perish. The only questions that can concern it touch the processes 
of evolution and involution, emanation from God and return into 
Him. The first process can admit indefinite gradations of being 
between God and man, as the gnostic systems witness; the second 
can admit as many stages and transmutations of being, as Brahman- 
ism can best exemplify. The Upanishads have thus developed the 
notion of immortality into that of eternity, and made individuality an 
evil and a privation, since the detention of the individual from return 


* Mundaka Up. i. 1, 4—5; Réer, p. 151. Seo also Kéna and Katha Ups., with 
Roer's introductions and notes. 

t Mundaka Up., i. 2, 7—8 ; Réer, 154. + Aitaréya Up, ii. 4,6; Röer, p. 82, 

§ Mundaka Up, iii. 2, 9; Röer, 164. 
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into the universal soul. And so, at this point, theosophic speculation 
and sacerdotalism join hands; both seeking union with Brahma, re- 
nounce the belief in a personal immortality. 

The following dialogue well illustrates the doctrine and spirit of 
the Upanishads. Yajnavalkya about to withdraw into the forest to 
meditate upon Brahma and attain immortality, wishes to take fare- 
well of his wife Maitréyi. She asks him “What my Lord knoweth 
(of immortality) may he tell that to me ?” 

Yajnavalkya replied, “Thou who art truly dear to me, thou speak- 
est dear words. Sit down, I will explain it to thee, and listen well to 
what I say.” And he said, “A husband is loved, not because you 
_ love the husband, but because you love in him the Divine Spirit 
(atma, the absolute self). A wife is loved, not because we love the 
wife, but because we love in her the Divine Spirit ; children are loved, 
not because we love the children, but because we love the Divine - 
Spirit inthem. The spirit it is which we love when we seem to love 
wealth, Brahmans, Kshattriyas, this world, the gods, all beings, this 
universe. The Divine Spirit, O beloved wife, is to be seen, to be 
heard, to be perceived, and to be meditated upon. If we see, hear, 
perceive, and know him, O Maitréyi, then this whole universe is known 
to us.”* 

“ Tt is with us when we enter into the Divine Spirit, as if a lump of ' 
salt was thrown into the sea: it becomes dissolved into the water from 
which it was produced, and is not to be taken out again. But wher- 
ever you take the water and taste it, it is salt. Thus is this great end- 
less and boundless Being but one mass of knowledge. As the water 
becomes salt and the salt becomes water again, thus has the Divine 
Spirit appeared from out the elements and disappears again into them. 
When we have passed away there is no longer any name. This I tell 
thee, my wife,” said Yajnavalkya. 

Maitréyi said, “My Lord, here thou hast bewildered me, saying that 
there is no longer any name when we have passed away.” 

And Yajnavalyka replied, “ My wife, what I say is not bewildering, 
it is sufficient for the highest knowledge. For if there be as it were 


* This early Hindu mysticism is far nobler than the later mysticism of the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, where the existence of all things in God is prostituted to the basest uses, 
to teach indifference to the character and results of ‘all actions. The earlier mysti- 
. cism, as exhibited in the dialogue quoted in the text, may be compared with the 
German mysticism of the fourteenth century, to which it bears in some respects a 
remarkable resemblance. The doctrine of love in the one paragraph may be com- 
pared with Eckhart's, (Wackernagel’s Altdeutsches Lesebuch, p. 891). The doctrine of 
the other paragraph with Ruyebroek’s, that all who are “ raised above the creaturely 
condition into a contemplative life are one with the divine glory, yea, are that glory,” 
become “ one with the same light, by means of which they see, and which they see.” 
(Ruysbroek’s Vier Schriften, p. 144.) 
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two beings, then the one sees the other, thẹ one hears, perceives, and 
knows the other. But if the one Divine Self be the whole of all this, 
whom, or through whom should he see, hear, perceive, or know? How 
should he know himself, by whom he knows everything (himself) 
How, my wife; should he know himself the knower? Thus thou hast 
been taught, Maitréyi ; this is immortality.” l 

Having said this, Yajnavalkya left his wife for ever, and went into 
the solitude of the forests.* 


4, Tae Laws or Manu.t 


Theosophic speculation elaborated the notion of God as the world- 
soul, from which, by necessary evolution, individual souls emanated, 
into which by knowledge, possible only after many changes of form, 
they returned. Sacerdotalism accepted and assimilated the notion, 
and madè it the basis of its authority and claims. Of men, the 
Brahman stood nearest to Brahma, and was “the lord of the whole 
creation.”{ The other classes had their position and dignity deter- 
mined by their several degrees of distance from the universal 
soul, and so the caste system was founded in the divine order of the 
universe.§ Veritable divinity was made to hedge the Brahman. He 
was an incarnation of Dharma. He was born above the world, the - 
chief of all ‘creatures. The wealth of the universe was, in fact, 
though not in form, his. || 

But the peculiar province of sacerdotalism is the future. Its 
sovereignty is possible only in an age of intense faith in‘a hereafter, 
whose graduated rewards and punishments are in the hands of the 
priesthood, The Divina Commedia is the creation of the same century 
and system as Innocent ITI. and Boniface VIII. The faith embodied in 
the detested Pope inspired the detesting poet. The same schoolmen, 
who proved in detail the claims of the Papacy, painted in detail 
the horrors of hell. So while the Brahmans made the theosophic 
theory of emanation the basis of their claims, the sanctions which 
enforced them were drawn from the migrations of the soul before it 


* The above dialogue, extracted from the Brihadaranyaka, is abridged from a trans- 
lation in Professor Max Muller’s Anc. Sans. Lit., pp. 22—25. See also Colebrooke’s 
Essays, p. 39 (W. & N.’s ed.) ‘ 

t The Laws of Manu, as markirig the last development of the earlier Brahmanical 
sacerdotalism, are here placed between the earlier speculations of the Upanishads 
and the later speculations of the philosophical systems, For questions connected with 
their date, &c , see Lassen, Ind. Alterthumsk. i. pp. 882, f.; Duncker’s Geschichte der 
Arier, pp 134, f. (text and note). 

t Laws of Manu, i, 93. 

§ Manu; i 31; also same relation, though on different grounds, stated, xii. 
40—50. . 

|| Manu, i. 98—101. 
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could attain union with Brahma. Souls were seen everywhere and. 
in everything. The generic difference between minerals and veget- 
ables, animals and-men, men and gods was abolished.’ The present 


‘ stood connected alike with past and future, determined ‘by the 


one; determining the other. .The theories of individual existence 
and transmigration were, in a manner, combined. There were 
heavens for the reward of merit, hells for the punishment of demerit, 
each with a graduated scale, glorious enough in the ‘one case; 
horrible enough in the other. When the rewards of the one, or the 
punishments* of the other, had exhausted the merit or demerit 
contracted in a former state of being, a new birth had to be under- 
gone, determined by the previous life+ The sinner descended, the 
‘righteous ascended, in the scale of existence. The virtuous Sudra 


becomes a Vaisya, the Vaisya a Kshattriya, the Kshattriya a Brah-, , 


man, and the Brahman, when a perfectly holy and sinless man, re- 
turns by knowledge into Brahma.t If a man steals a cow, he shall 
be re-born as a crocodile or lizard ; if grain, as a rat; if fruit, as 
an‘ape§ He who attempts to murder a Brahman, or sheds his blood, 
or kills him, is punished a hundred or thousand years in the several 
hells, and then born again and again in animal forms degraded in 
proportion to his crime.|| And to these mutations and migrations 
hardly any limit was recognised. The soul might glide “ through, ten 
thousand millions” of -births or more.T Absorption was the prize of 


the elect few; transmigration the doom of the many. Only the se- ‘ 


lected Brahmans attained the first ; almost the whole world revolved 
in the dreary circle of the second. 

Now this point of the Brahmanical faith was exactly the point most ` 
intelligible, most credible, and most terrible to' the people.** Ithad 
grown up in the bosom of the ancient worship, and unfolded it~ 
self with the unfolding national mind. Theosophic speculations as 
to the world-soul were too recondite to be generally understood ; but 


` sacerdotalism, developing as society developed had its claims and 


their sanctions unconsciously conceded. Transmigration had its 
roots in the Brahmanical conception of God; but the people had 
grown into it without knowing whence it had sprung, or that it 
differed in any way from the faith of. their fathers. To the thinker, 


the theological is the distinctive side of a religion ; but to the multi- 


tude, the “eschatological, Hebraism was strong in the former, but 
weak in the latter, element, and hence so often broke down before 
fiercer faiths. Christianity -has exercised a greater command over 


peoples, though not over individual minds, by its eschatology than ` 


* Manu, iv. 87—90 ; xii. 75, 76. + Manu, xii. 55. 
t Manu, ix. 335. § Manu, xii. 62, 64, 67. || Manu, xii, 55. 
{ Manu, vi. 63. ** Duncker, Gesch.-der Arier, p. 102. 
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by its theology. The speculative intellect seeks to stand face to face 
with the ultimate cause; the general intellect regards religion as 
regulating the present by its power to determine the future. Hence 
in India, while a new speculative faith as to God grew up and 
assumed shape among the Brahmans, its eschatology alone took root 
among the people. They still worshipped the old Vedic gods.* 
The deities of sacerdotal and theosophic speculation were to them 
unknown. The funeral ceremonies and sacrifices wore still the old 
forms.’ But instead of the old heaven of Yama and the fathers, ab- 
sorption into Brahma had come; instead of the old “nethermost 
darkness,” “glidings through» ten thousand millions” of births, with 
between each almost as many hells. The new eschatology was the 
product of a new theology; but while the first became the people’s, 
the second remained the priest’s. 


- 5. THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS. 


The laws of Manu exhibit the development of the belief on the 
sacerdotal side ; but the philosophical systems, its further evolution 
on the speculative. The Hindu philosophies were, as to form and 

end, religious, professed to be based on the Vedas, recognized 
these as their formal source and authority. Philosophy has, as a rule, 
lived outside the positive religions. No one associates the philoso- 
phy with: the religion of Greece, save by way of contrast; and 
the Greek systems found their characteristic element, not ip their re- 
lation to the national worship, but to the idea of virtue or the gene- 
ral conception of the universe. Modern philosophy from Bacon on 
the one side, and Descartes on the other, has stood and speculated 
and inquired outside revealed religion, and been its best friend 
because its greatest critic. But the Hindu philosophies stood in 
formal connection with revelation, although as to principle they might 
be Theistic, Auto-Theistic, Pantheistic, or Atheistic. They differed 
as to substance, but agreed as to formal source, and so find their 
proper parallels, not in the Platonic and Aristotelian, Baconian and 
Cartesian, but in the Athanasian and Arian, Angustinian and Pelagian, 
Scotist and Thomist systems and methods. The Hindu spirit was ` 
speculative, not critical, deductive, not inductive, and so sought truth 
along a single line by the process of abstraction. Sacerdotalism gave 
to speculative thought its objects and end, and hence it did not so 
much raise the question, What is man’? as, Given soul as an essence 
successively appearing under different forms, how did it arise, and 
how can it ceaseto be? In the West, except in the earlier phases of 


* Lassen, Ind, Alterthumsk, i, pp. 911, £. ; Duncker, Gesch. der Arier, pp. 118, Ê 
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Greek thought, and certain later exceptional instances simply de- 


monstrative of the rule, there was a generic idea-of personality 
which, while admitting many specific differences, excluded, without 
discussion, any theory of transmigration. In India, on the other hand, 
the notion of soul as one, but as transmigrating through. many forms, 
had become so fundamental, that the very conception of separate 
disembodied existence after death was & priori excluded. The be- 

lief so pervaded thought and life, that the notion of the opposite 
` was never entertained even as a possibility. 

The Hindu philosophies, like the European, have thus generic 
similarities with only specific differences, and their generic features 
‘are the exact opposite of ours, They. stand related on the specula- 
tive side to the earlier theosophic thought, on the practical to the 
sacerdotal. The one relation is seen in their notions as.to the origin 
and cessation of personal existence, the other in their conception of 
its miserableness and hatefulness. 

‘The Hindu philosophies thus intensify, instead of counteracting, 
the sacerdotal teaching and tendencies as to our belief. The Ve- 
danta might assert that the world was an illusion, and Brahma the 
only reality ; the Sankhya might affirm a dualism, under a Theistic 
or Atheistic form ; the Nyaya, whether dialectic or atomistic as to 
form, might declare the existence of a supreme soul and propound the 
true method of discovering the nature of things; but each system 
held that souls are eternal,* that they transmigrate through count- 
less bodies,+ that, the hondage to birth and death is due to ignorance 
and maintained by works, whether good or bad Life is thus a ca- 
lamity, personal existence exposure to successive cycles of conscious 
miseries under multitudinous forms. The grand problem -of all the 
systems is thus, how to attain final beatitude. The beatitude known 
to each is the loss of conscious personality. The means of attain- 
ment in each, knowledge or right apprehension. Good works and 
bad, virtue and vice, are, because of their consequences, undesirable, 
hinder, by creating merit or demerit, the final emancipation of the 
soul§ Virtue needs to be rewarded ; when its reward is exhausted, 
birth into another form is necessary, and so new virtues can only 
prolong the miserable cycle of births and deaths. Vice needs to be, 
punished ; when its demerit is exhausted, birth must ‘again happen, 
and more vice leads to more births ad infinitum. The aim of the 
soul therefore should be to get quit of works, whether good or bad; 
“the confinement of fetters is the same, whether the chain is of gold 


* See on this point, Aphorisms from the several Systems, in “A Rational Refutation 
of the Hindu Philos. Systems,” by R. N. S. Gore, p. 35, Dr. F. E. Hall’s translation. 
_  ¢ Colebrooke’s Essays, pp. 184, 229, 240, 155. 

, $ Rational Refutation, pp. 10, ff § Ib., p. 19. 
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or iron.”* And it can do so only by knowledge. It prevents actions 
from ripening into merit or demerit. “ Past sin is annulled, future 
offence precluded.” “As water wets not the leaf of the lotus, so sin 


„touches not him who knows God; as the floss on the carding ‘comb 
‘cast into the fire is consumed, ‘so are his sins burnt away.” 


Merit and demerit being obliterated, final beatitude can be attained. 
The Vedantin is identified with Brahma; the Sankhya student ceases 
to be a self-conscious personality. The first “quitting his corporeal 
frame, ascends to the pure light which is Brahma, and comes forth 
identified with him, conform “and undivided ;” “as pure water drop- 
ping into the ‘limpid lake is such as that is’ “or as a river at 
its confluence with the sea, merges therein dtogether ”§ The second , 
has reached the point where he can say, “neither I am, nor is 
aught mine, nor I exist;” “yet soul remains awhile invested witl body, 
as the potter’s wheel continues whirling after the pot has been 
fashioned, by force of the impulse previously given to it. When 
separation of the informed soul from its corporeal frame at length 
takes place, and nature in respect of it ceases, then is absolute 
and final deliverance accomplished.” || 

Such then was the terrible conclusion to which Hindu sacerdota- 
lism and speculation had alike come. Individual existence was a 
curse ; the only immortality known the ceaseless succession of births 
and deaths. Self-annihilation, conceived either as absorption or the 
cessation of self-conscious being, was the only salvation believed in 
or desired. Sacerdotalism had made religion a calamity. Its modes 
of worship could neither gladden the present nor gild with hope the 
future. The priesthood might stand proudly pre-eminent, but its - 
pre-eminence was dangerous, because founded on dogmas which cre- 
ated despair. There is a limit to the burdens the human spirit can 
bear, and that limit had been reached. A religion which intensified 
the actual miseries of the present, and the possible miseries of the 
future, had abdicated its functions, and deserved only what it was 
sure, before long, to suffer, abolition or revolution. 


6. BupDHISM. 


Buddhism, at once the offspring and the enemy of Brahmanism, 
can hardly be understood apart from the India in which it arose. It 
was essentially an anti-sacerdotal revolution, specifically Indian alike 
in what it affirmed and what it denied. The Brahmanical gods, sacri- 
fices, ceremonies, and inspired books it rejected. The caste system, 
the very foundation of Hindu society, it recognized, but practically 


* Anonymous Commentator, in Colebrooke’s Essays, p. 232. 
+ Colebrooke, p. 232, $ Ib., 236. § Ib, 234, i Ib, p. 164 
; E2 
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abolished in-the religious sphere, a preliminary to its general aboli- 
tion.* But without perhaps consciously borrowing from, or building 
on, any previous system, it appropriated and developed certain ten- 
dencies and doctrines familiar to Indian speculation and translated. l 
them into a faith and a religion for the people.t ; 

- Buddhism was an ethical, Brahmanism a sacerdotal religion, and 
so were specifically different, but both had a metaphysical as distin- 
guished from’ a personal basis, and so were generically alike. The 
generic similarity necessitated resemblances in their respective con. 
ceptions of the universe, the specific difference affected their views of 

life and the conditions” which determined its happiness or ‘misery. 
` Buddhism like Brahmanism had its graduated system of future 
reward and punishment, its descending circles of hells, its ascending 
circles of heavens,} but unlike Brahmanism its principle of award in 
the one case was virtue, in the other vice. Hence the grand “arbiter 
of destiny” is Karmi, moral action, the aggregate result of all pre- 
' vidus acts§ Buddhism, indeed, is nothing else than the religion of 
moral action, metaphysically conceived. 

‘Buddha’s great problem was the problem common to every. pindua 
thinker, —How to be delivered from misery, from that greatest of 
evils, the everlasting succession of births and deaths. He accepted 
the Indian theory of man—never seems to have imagined any other: 
as possible. The sight of the misery around, the thought of the 
misery behind and before, pained him. He inquired—what is the 
cause of age, of death, of all pain? Birth. What is the cause of 
birth? Existence. What is the cause of existence? Attachment 
to the existent. What the cause of attachment? Desire. Of 
desire? Perception. Of perception? The senses. What is the 
cause of the senses? Name and form, or individual-existence. Of 
individual existence? Consciousness. Of consciousness? Ignor- 
ance. To annihilate birth, existence must be annihilated; to anni 
hilate existence, the attachment to it. Attachment, again, can only 
be destroyed by destroying desire, desire by destroying perception, ' 
perception by destroying the senses, the senses by destroying the 
‘ consciousness, and the consciousness by destroying the ignorance, 
which is its cause, If the ground of personal existence is annihilated, 
it cannot continue, birth and death cease.l] 

What Buddha conceived this final deliverance to be cannot be dis- 
cussed here and now. Enough to say, a religion without a God, could 
hardly promise a'restful but conscious immortality: Nirvana cannot 


- 


.* Lassen, Ind. Alterthumsk. ii. pp. 440, ff. t Ib., i. pp. 996, £. i 

E; Burnouf, Introduction à PHist. du Buddhisme Indien, pp. 320, 366, £;R 58. 
Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, chap. i. 

$ R. S. Hardy’s Manual, pp: 394, £. || Duncker, Gesch. der Arier, pp. 237, A 
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be absorption, for Buddhism knew no world-soul,.no Brahma, into 
which the perfect man could enter, nor can it be any conscious state 
of being, for the loss of consciousness was the goal of Buddha’s ambi- 
tion. The oldest definitions describe Nirvana as “the cessation of 
thought, since its causes are removed,” as a condition “in which 
nothing remains of that which constitutes existence.”* When the soul 
enters Nirvana it is extinguished like a lamp blown out, and nothing 
remains but the void.t+ “The only asylum and the only reality is 
nothing, because from'it there is no return, and once at rest in Nirvana, 
the soul has no longer anything to fear, nor anything to expect.” 

Buddhism is a proof of what a false theory of amoritai may 
become—life after death, a thing so terrible that to escape it man 
will court annihilation. The Hindu spirit had got bewildered in the 
mazes of transmigration, and unable to find a way to a right concep- 
tion of God, and a consequent right conception of immortality, it rose 
into an absolute denial of both, produced and propagated a religion 
founded on the abolition of what Western thinkers used to regard as 
‘the fundamental truths of every faith—the being of God and the im- 
mortality of man. 


7. Tae REFORMED BRAHMANISM. 


A religion so ancient, so highly organized, so strong in the tradi- 
tions and associations of many centuries as Brahmanism, could not be 
easily vanquished. An old faith which has the courage and skill to 
reform itself, will also have vitality and strength enough to engage 
and defeat its young opponent. The counter-Reformation in Europe 
is a feeble type of the Brahmanical reaction in India, Roman 
Catholicism drove back but could not expel from the Continent her 


* Burnouf, Introduction à VHist. du Bud. Ind., pp. 78, 83, 589, £. t Ib., 252. 

t M. Barthélemy S. Hilaire, Le Bouddha et sa Religion, pp. vii. viii. See the 
interesting discussions as to the meaning of Nirvana, by Professor Max Muller, Chips 
i. 223, Í. ; 248, ff. ; 279, Æ. On the same side stand the late Eug. Burnonf, Introduc- 
tion, wt supra and 153—155, 211, 521, &c.; Lotus de la bonne Loi, pp. 335, 339, 784, 
&c. ; Lassen, Ind. Alterthumsk, i. 996'; ii. 462; iii. 385, 395; O. F. Koppen, Die Re- 
ligion des Buddha, i. pp. 306, f£. M. Barthélemy S. Hilaire often, but particularly the 
Avertissement, On the other side, holding that Nirvana denotes a state of repose, 
“non-agitation,” “ calm without wind,” stand Dr. Wilson of Bombay, Art. The Bud- 
dhist Revolution in Ind., Brit, and For. Ev. Rev., July, 1871, p. 422; Colebrooke’s Essays, 
258; and J. B. F. Obry, in Du Nirvana Bouddhique, a formal reply to M. B. 8. 
Hilaire. Perhaps the truth lies in very equal proportions on both sides. In Bud- 
dhism, as a system, Nirvana can mean nothing but annihilation, or extinction, escape 
from our own personal existence without passing into any other being or form of 
personal being. In Buddhism asa religion, Nirvana may mean to the simple-hearted 
multitude “ profound calm,” undisturbed by successive births and deaths. Professor 
Max Muller, who has very greatly modified his earlier views, now maintains that while 
the metaphysic of Buddhism is both Atheistic and Nihilistic, Buddha himself was an 
Atheist, but not a Nihilist. See his Lecture, Ueber den Buddhistischen Nihilismus, 
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vigorous but unorganized enemy: but revived Brahmanism swept 
from India the once-victorious Buddhism. The old system expanded 


-to receive new and popular elements. The people loved the old gods, . 


‘never knew or worshipped the abstract deity of the priesthood. Of 


the old Vedic Gods, Vishnu and Rudra had become the chosen of 
the people.* They; joined with the Sacerdotal Brahma, formed a 
new godhead, the famous Brahmanical Trimuriti. Then if, accord- 
ing to the old mystical notion, the human could be absorbed in the 
divine, why not the divine manifested in the human? If man could 
become God, why not God man? Hence the Avatar notion arose, 
and by a well-known mythical process the heroes of the old national 
epics, Rama and Krishna, were deified, and as at once incarnations 
of the popular deity and heroes of the popular songs powerfully com- 


` -mended the old religion to the Hindu heart.t Thus on both the 


divine and human sides, the old faith was so modified as to suit, even 
better than the new, the mind and condition of India. 

Our belief so shared in the general modification as to be in some 
respects improved, in others deteriorated, It receives fullest expres- 
sion in the Bhagavad-Gita. The general conception is a crude 
Pantheism, with, on the one side, a final absorption, conditioned on 
knowledge, into deity, on the other a hideous moral indifferentism, 
which abolishes good and evil and inculcates action without any 
regard to consequences. Krishna says, “ _ pamoreaey and death, 
being and not being, am I, O Avjuna.”t He is everything, its 
source, its goal, father and mother of this world, whence all things 
and beings come, whither all return.§ The soul is immutable, im- . 
penetrable, incombustible, can neither be pierced by darts, nor burned 
by fire, nor drowned by water, nor dried by wind.|| It can wear out 
and lay aside old and assume new bodies, as the body can change 
its garments.T Souls are thus conceived-as immortal, or, rather, 
eternal, without beginning or end, but as transmigrating through 
many bodies. ‘Man can be born into nobler and happier forms of 
personal being,** and between birth and death taste divine joys in the 
heaven of Indra.tt - Till final emancipation is obtained birth and 
death succeed each other, but when knowledge of the divine being 
is acquired, birth ceases, the soul attains deity.ł} Tranquille animatum 
utique illum devotum summa voluptas subit, sedato affectuum 
impetu in numinis essentiam conversum, innocuum.§§ 

* Lassen, Ind, Alterthumsk. i. 918, ff; ii 1087, But particularly “Dr, Muir’s 
Sanscrit Texts, vol. iv., comparison of the Vedic with the later teprecontations of the 
principal Indian deities. 

+ Duncker, Gesch. der Arier, p. 322; ; Muir, ut supra, Ch. ii. Sect. V. 

tix.19,  § ix.7—10; 16—18% {ii 23—25. ii, 22. 

že yi4, 42. f+ ix. 20. tf HL; iv. 9, 10. 

§§ vi. 27; A. W. Von Schlegel’s Translation. 
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Here, then, our inquiry into the Hindu belief in immortality may 
end. Its historical conclusion was the antithesis and contradiction 
of its historical beginning. Our purpose was to trace the several steps 
in this saddest, most extensive and injurious revolution of religious 
thought, and the lessons suggested the reader can best discover for 
himself. An exaggerated sacerdotalism turned the Hindu spirit from 
travelling along the only line on which it could have reached a right 
conception of God, and, without that, no right conception of man, as 
mortal or immortal, was possible. Our thoughts weave themselves 
more subtly than we imagine into consistency and form, and the un- 
systematized faith of a people will often be found more logical than 
any reasoned system. The belief in a personal immortality can live 
only when rooted in faith in a personal God. 


“Thon wilt not leave us in the dust : 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And Thou hast made him: Thou art just.” 


A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
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A STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR GROTE. 


‘ 


Rom LESLIE ELLIS was born at Bath, in the year 1817, 
` the youngest of a family of three sons and three daughters. 
His father, who had in earlier life been in naval employment,-was at 
that time living at Bath, in independence, having considerable pro- 
perty in Ireland, which afterwards came to Robert Ellis himself. His 
mother was a Miss Leslie. She survived her husband, but was con- 
stantly suffering from ill-health, joined with much dejection and 
anxiety. In these respects her son too closely resembled her: in 
others, the character of his mind and the circumstances of his life 
took their origin very much from the character of his father. 

His childhood and boyhood were passed entirely at home, and his 


education accordingly was conducted there, under two instructors, `, 


Mr. Davies in mathematics, and Mr. Johnston in classics. In the 
earlier period of their instruction of him they came -to his father’s 
house ; in the later he went to them. He continued his reading with 
them from his eighth or ninth year, with few intervals, almost up to” 
' the time of his going to Cambridge. He had no companions in his 
studies, of his own family or otherwise. 

His home, indeed, was a place of much mental activity and interest. 
His father, who at this time had no employment or profession, was. 
always there, and his youngest boy, except when at his studies, was 
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his constant companion. The attachment between father and son 
was very remarkable, and the fond remembrance which the son 
always entertained of the hours passed with his father was one of the 
things which most struck those who were intimate with him. The 
father was a man of very lively and active mind, taking great interest 
in the literature of the day, and also in various sorts of philosophical 
investigation and experiment, all which interest the son learned from 
bim very early. This association tended doubtless to produce in him 
a manner of thinking older than what belonged to his age. Upon 
sensitiveness and activity of mind like his, it is possible that constant 
association with a mature and energetic mind like his father’s, and 
early acquaintance with the feelings of others and with life, may have 
acted, perhaps, too powerfully. But so-far from the independence of 
his judgment being in any way thus prostrated, it is clear that 
it was rather called out, and that the spring and childish simplicity 
of his mind were less checked by this way of bringing up, than we 
often see them to be by the ordinary association of boys with one 
another. 

Among the characteristics of Robert Ellis’ later life, which may be 
traced to this constant intercourse with his father, may be mentioned 
especially a remarkable maturity and independence of judgment, 
singularly uninfiluenced by fashion and mere ordinary companionship ; 
an individual curiosity and interest in knowledge, entirely free from 
- that rivalry and emulation, that idea of prize and distinction, with 

which, in the early life of most, knowledge is associated; and 
lastly, as flowing from this interest, a habit of searching out things 
for himself, in order to satisfy his own mind about them. 

The early bent of his mind appeared scarcely ‘more directed 
towards mathematics than towards classics. From the first, his 
knowledge of mathematics was connected with an interest in their 
history and literature; and in respect of classics, his knowledge of 
Greek and Latin literature, mainly the result of his own native interest 
in them, was wider in extent, and I am inclined to think more real in 
substance; if perhaps less technically accurate, than that of classical 
scholars in general. His hours of study with his tutors at home were 

, regular, and were regularly prepared for, and the effect of this was 
seen in the methodical character of his habits of study all through his 
life. In other particulars his hours of instruction seem to have had 
very little of the character of lessons. Though anything but what we 
should call a self-educated person, still, he was not one whose mind 

_was taught and drilled by others, in thè way in which the minds of 
most are, All through his life, he showed in his habits of study a 
curiously happy mixture of independence, or individuality of judg- 
ment, with mental sociability, or attention and deference to the 
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views of others. This was in fact the case with him, odd as it may 
seem, from the very first. He records in various little journals -of 
these early years, his opinion on this or that point of classics or 
mathematics, this or that book, rather, perhaps, in a way of thought, 
as I have mentioned, older than his age, but with an evident mixture, 
and that well blended together, of individual activity of mind me the 
older influence upon him. 

Independent of his regular studies, he was very fond of ae for 
himself. . His father had a good library, but, besides this, there was a 
still better in the Bath Institution, in which he passed much of his 
time. I have said that it scarcely appeared at first whether the bent 
of liis mind was more towards -mathematics or towards classics ; in 
fact it was towards both-in conjunction : his interest in mathematical 
and physical study helped his interest in classics. He has mentioned , 
to me how he remembered as one of the special delights of his early 
days his reading in the Institution the account of the earth in the 
second book of Pliny’s Natural History (which he read even then in 
the Latin, for he would have everyching in its most original form), and 

. especially in the verifying or correcting what is there said about the 
dimensions of the earth, latitudes and longitudes, &c. Probably it was 
his care for definiteness, for working things out and having them 

‘ correct, and his patience and determination | in effecting this with any 
amount of labour, which gave to his mind its special mathematical - 
bias. He did not seem to prefer mathematics, so far as he did prefor 
them, as more interesting-in respect of what they treated of, but as 
more satisfactory in the definiteress of treatment which they per- 
mitted. This love of definiteness is one form, and was with him a 
very special form, of the love of truth. 

Owing to the companionship of his father.and to the companion- 

~able terms, so to speak, on which he was with his instructors, he was 
early habituated to converse and to express himself about things 
which interested him; and living constantly at Bath with his family; 
‘he saw more of society than is commonly the case in early years. He 
was fond too, from the first, of writing, and his liking for it seems to 
-have been encouraged. Thus, his early life seems to have supplied a 
good training for those qualities which were specially observed about 
him afterwards ; the definiteness and readiness with which he ex- 
pressed himself, the clearness of his ideas on such subjects as are 
likely to arise in conversation, and the apparently sharp and correct 
judgment about people whom he met or saw. 

. From some little journals or memoranda of his eich, are preserved, 

‘it appears that in the year 1827, his tenth.year, he was doing simple 
equations with Mr. Davies, and Xenophon and Virgil with Mr. John- 
ston, bésides learning French and drawing. ‘There are occasional. 
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records of his interest in his father’s telescopes, or in prints which he 
looked at with his father. Among the books which he notes having 
read at this time are several which would not be read in a general 
way by children of that age: Cuvier’s “ Theory of the Earth,” “The 
Edinburgh Journal of Science,” “ The Edinburgh Review.” Mingled 
with these are entries of a different character, such as “I played at 
spectres, a rude kind of camera obscura,” “I sketched a gate of a little 
field, which is so comfortable, that we call it elysium,’ “I amused 
myself with taking out the tendons of plantain.” Part of this year 
he spent at Weymouth, where he enjoyed himself much in riding 
about the country. He records the day on which he learnt “to mount 
without a little shove.” Among the books read are named Cornelius 
Nepos and Virgil, and, in mathematics, Legendre. Various little 
notes upon them occur, showing early independence of judgment, 
as he was here reading quite by himself without his tutors. “I read 
the ‘ Life of Chabrias, and his manner of arranging his men. It must 
have been rather awkward unless they knelt on the right knee. I 
believe they did. I began the 2ist proposition of the 1st book in 
“Legendre, but did not perfect it sufficiently to be able to demon- 
strate it.” ! ; 

In 1828 (eleven years old), he was doing cubic equations and conic 
sections with Mr. Davies, and Homer, &c., with Mr. Johnston. In the 
March of this year occurs a'most affecting little enumeration of the 
different things which he had done or got through ; ending with “all 
have made me happy. I have been exceedingly happy.” The two 
things which he mentions as having most of all contributed to his 
happiness are, that he has succeeded in doing quadratics and cubics, 
and has learned to ride. : The white pony and Legendre seem to 
come in for about an equal share of gratitude. 

In 1829 (twelve years old), he attended various public lectures on 
chemistry, geology, and other subjects, in which he took much 
interest, Among the entries in his journal, we find “J read almost 
all the Sicilian war in Hampton’s ‘Polybius? At the Institution I 
read, by the help of the dictionary, some of Conybeare’s illustrations 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry, and I read the translation of Beowulf, and 
‘also the death of Byrthnoth, which is very pretty.” -> 

In the same year he began Bridge’s'“ Mechanics,” which he “ liked 
the more, the more he read of it.” His taste aş to his individual 

, reading was certainly more for books of a serious and scientific kind 
than for tales or stories. Still, he records his liking for “Don Quixote,” 
which fell in his way. The “Arabian Nights” he did not like. He 
read a good deal of French, which, towards this time, he must have 
known pretty well, and shortly afterwards’ began to learn German 
and read Lessing’s “Fables.” 
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In 1830 he began the “ Differential Calculus” (Lardner’s). “On 
Tuesday, the 22nd of March, 1830, I began the ‘Polarization of 
Light. This is a new world.” He went on with the “ Differential 
Calculus.” In May he began integrals, and one day it is recorded, 
“Mr. Davies and I did a great many examples of integration, and 
he showed me the beautiful method of finding the areas of curves.” 
Another day, “Mr. Davies and I found the lengths of two or three 
curves, and I think I am become much more expert at them lately.” 

Tn classics he went on during this time reading much as before ; 
began Herodotus, which he found very interesting, but very difficult. 
Ceased to read Cæsar and Ovid with Mr. Johnston, purposing, how- 
ever, “to read them still for my own amusement ;” read, with Mr. 
Johnston, Plutarch’s “Apophthegms” and the “Septem contra Thebas” 
(the fight between Eteocles and Polynices, he thought, “was but a 
poor one ”); did some of Livy also, besides Latin exercises and verses. 
A propos of his classics, “ After breakfast (23rd April, 1830) I amused 
myself with making scales of the British and Roman miles, and with 
finding this formula for reducing the one to the other” (formula 
given). About the two Tarquins and Tullia, he writes, “This tragedy 
resembles Macbeth—Tullia corresponding to Lady Macbeth, Tarquin 
to Macbeth, Servius to Duncan, Brutus to Macduff.” 

The occasional journals from which the above remarks are taken 
are full of liveliness and childish interest. I only extract a few pas- 
sages from them showing the advance in his studies. Others of his 
family kept journals likewise ; he notes as to his and theirs, “A jour- 
nal is stupid till it has been kept some time; indeed, it is like wine, 
which may be too new or too old. ’s is in high perfection.” 

It was in the year 1832 that he experienced the one great sorrow 
of his boyhood, which dwelt much in his remembrance afterwards. 
This was the loss of his youngest sister, very nearly of his own age, 
who had been of all the family most his companion. The shade 
of mournfulness, which throughout his life tinged his thoughts at 
times in a manner not easy to be accounted for, began, it is clear, as 
early as this. In October, 1884, at the age of seventeen, he was put 
under the tuition of the Rev. James Challis, afterwards Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge, at that 
time Vicar of Papworth-Everard, in Cambridgeshire. He found 
here two fellow-pupils, one of whom, the Rev. J. R. Crowfoot, became 
afterwards at the University an intimate friend. But, for some time 
before his coming to Papworth, Robert Ellis’s health had begun to 
fail; and within six weeks after his arrival there he was obliged to 
return to his father’s house. There he remained, at Bath and in 
London, partially under the instruction of his old tutors, till his 
coming up to Trinity College, Cambridge, in October, 1836. 
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The university was naturally a very different place to him’ from 
that which it is to those who come up from public schools, or have 
been much in the society of those of their own age. His previous 
habits and feelings had not much prepared him for making acquaint- 
ances. There were one or two from his own neighbourhood whom he 
knew, and he attached himself strongly, though slowly, to a small 
number of companions of his own standing ; two may be mentioned, 
both of whom preceded him to the grave, R. P. Mate, Seventh 
Wrangler, and Alexander Gooden, Senior Classic, in his own year. 
He remembered always with much affection and gratitude the kind 
companionship of Mate during many hours in which his health, now 
far from good, made such companionship especially welcome. With 
Gooden his friendship was very warm ; and the sudden death of the 
latter, at Bonn, in 1841, was a very severe blow to him. 
© During his undergraduate course he read regularly, so far as his 
feeble health allowed, and at the end of it became Senior Wrangler 
in 1840, His mathematical tutor was Mr. Hopkins. In the October 
of the same year he was elected Fellow of Trinity. 

I have mentioned that his education had been such as to give him 
less of the feeling of competition and rivalry with others than exists 
in a good many youths, and, in reading for his mathematical place, I 
do not think that the idea of the distinction of it was ever much in 
his mind, except in so far as he thought it was likely to give pleasure 
to his father. But in days of discouragement and suffering after- 
. wards, there is no doubt but that he did look back in a singular 
manner upon this time, as a sort of crown of prosperity which he 
had reached, atid from which he was sometimes unhappily inclined to 
think that as to prosperity his course had been downhill afterwards. 

For some little time after his Senior Wranglership he lived chiefly 
at Bath, and I believe some ideas were entertained of his becoming 
a candidate for the representation in Parliament of that city. His 
political opinions were of a strong Whig character, and were held 
very decidedly. He was on very intimate terms with the late Sir 
William Napier, then resident near Bath, for whom he always enter- 
tained a remarkable degree of affection and véneration, and from 
whose character and conversation I think the turn of his own mind 
was in some respects derived. Nothing, however, came of this idea 
of Parliamentary candidature. His nature was the reverse of for- 
ward and popular; so that it may be doubted, except that he was 
still at this time young, how far he would have taken a prominent 
place in Parliament; but the remarkable union in him, even at that 
age, of practical good sense and knowledge of life, with high tone of 
feeling and great powers of mind, could hardly but have made his 
opinion of weight, and himself of importance. And perhaps if he 
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had been brought forward at that time of his life, and had had an’ 
object of ambition set before him, this might have been in some 
respects of good result as to his own life afterwards, However, as I 
have said, nothing came of it; and he commenced the study of the 
law as a profession. 
After what has been said already about the wide range of his in-. 
terest in knowledge, it may sound strange to say that the character of 
a philosophical lawyer was one with which he had much in common, 
But there certainly-was, in many points of view, much in the study 
of law remarkably to his taste. To very great interest in the work- 
ing out of things, in'the tracing principles and analogies, and- 
getting and embodying everything in the most exact and definite 
form, he united a human and practical interest, which would have 
made physics and mathematics of themselves eminently unsatis- 
factory to him. Two persons, whose character and mind he was 
rather fond of thinking of, were Selden and Dr. Johnson; and I 
think he himself bore a certain resemblance, in different ways, to 
both of them. Law, rather speculatively and philosophically viewed, 
was a thing in which various, and what might appear conflicting, 
tendencies of his mind could converge. Partly perhaps through his 
having been in early life much in the society of older people; 
especially his father, he had very much more respect for authority 
than is usually united with so muck of disposition and power to 
` think: things out and get to the bottom of them as he had. In the 
same manner he had a very genuine and unaffected respect for 
practical life ; his early veneration for people such as Sir William 
Napier had made men of action those whom he specially looked up 
to. While much disposed to think himself, he set a far higher 
value on fact than on thought, particularly if the latter was in any 
respect vague, and not carried out to a definite result. He had also, 
partly from native disposition, and partly through that same early 
association with older. people that has already been noticed, more 
care and respect for form, and for the manner of doing things 
(tending now and then even towards stiffness and intolerance), than 

* most persons would have who had as independent a way of judging 
as he had. 

To this habit of mind, the study of law appears a good deal to 
have commended itself. A criminal lawyer he could not possibly ` 
have been, and I remember, on one occasion, in the year 1849, - 
when I had to be on business at the assizes at Huntingdon, and he 
went with me, something occurring which called forth an expression 
of thankfulness uttered with curious intensity, that his lot had not 
been cast that way. Even in respect of civil cases, he would not have 
made a good advocate. But it seemed to me that throughout his 
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life, the character of mind which he seemed most to have in 
honour, and most to sympathise with, was the love of truth and 
justice (united with the power of carrying it out) in the mind of a 
judge; and from his respect for authority and ‘form, a certain degree 
of technicalism in the manner of thinking about these things and 
carrying them out, would not have repelled him as it might many. 
Thus, from the natural tone of his mind, he was greatly inclined to 
believe in and to respect good legal distinctions and analogies. 

Tt was this same character of mind, carried out into his more 
detailed thought and manner of expression, which gave hint such a 
singular influence in the circle of society in which he moved. I 
mentioned that Dr. Johnson was one person whom he was fond of 
thinking of. There was, in fact, a curious resemblance between 
them in one point, consistent with abundant dissimilarity’in others. 
Thus the author of “Five Years in an English University,” speak- 
ing of E—— (Robert Ellis), notices that he was rather point-device 
in his accoutrements, and his frame was as slight and slender as that 
of the other was massive. But I believe others who knew bim will 
agree with me that it is not easy to imagine any whose conversation 
would better have borne a Boswell, and would better have repaid 
recording and preserving. This arose not only from its substantial 
merit, but from its form. In Johnson’s case it is probable that the 
- habit which the long work of compilation of his dictionary gave him, 
of putting his descriptions of words and ideas in a clear and compact 
form, was a main cause of that ready exactness of thought and 
expression, which made almost everything he said a sort of unity, 
something like a-definition or a maxim. In Robert Ellis something 
of the same kind, though in no respect unpleasantly conspicuous, 
arose from his early and constant habit of conscientious exactness of 
thought, There might have accompanied this now and then some- 
thing tending, in the manner which I have mentioned before, to stiff- 
ness and intolerance: he may have been too little inclined to give 
you (it is language, I believe, of a great favourite, however, of his, 
Charles Lamb) thoughts in the making, and he may have been too 
severe upon those (I grieve to have been often of the number) who 
begin sentences without being able to finish them. But, considering 
what we most of us are, I can scarcely express the comfort and 
pleasure which it has often been to me to be certain of having from 
him an opinion which was a real opinion, and not mere loose, half- 
meant words: an opinion in which the perfectness o? the form was 
not the result of special attention to that, but was a sign of the clear- 
ness and completeness of the thought. 

It is impossible to avoid noticmg here how this, hich I am now 
speaking of, was but the outward part of that integrity which lay 
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at the root of Robert Ellis’ whole nature. Every separate portion 
of his nature, moral and intellectual, seemed to add its separate 
contribution to the feeling about him, that he was one who might 
-be trusted. The notion of anything false or hollow about him 
seemed, in a manner which I can hardly express, impossible. 
He was, doubtless, sometimes too strict and severe; harsh in his 
judgments about others, as about himself. I am not sure that he had 
enough of what we may call good nature, of tolerance and indulgence 
for shortcomings and weaknesses, which he was unmerciful to in 
himself, but which irritated him also too much in others. He» 
was, perhaps, in this way, set against some who did not deserve it; 
and, on the other hand, feared by some who had no reason to fear 
him. But I am afraid we must think about this, how much of wrong 
constantly this good nature eases away and hides from view. I 
believe this temper of mind in him produced not only respect, but a 
. more real love for him on the part of those who Knew enough about 
him to feel it, than would have been possible otherwise. The ab- 
sence of superficial yielding was really the result of deeper and 
more earnest sympathies, and of a view of things which, to find any 
“one taking was, for one’s better moments, a comfort and a support 
cheaply purchased at the price of a little less facility of super- 
ficial intercourse. 

In this last phrase I would not be misunderstood ; for, in reality, . 
he was one singularly sociable and companionable, and one with 
whom conversation readily became unrestrained and easy. He had 
seen too much of society to be shy ; but he was very little inclined: 
to put himself forward, or to voluntéer judgments and opinions. 
He was an exceedingly good listener, and you could always depend 
on his attending to what you wished to say, just as much as his 
way of speaking seemed to suppose that you would attend to him. 
There was nothing of vehemence or overbearingness. He was not 
fond of arguing, or, at least, would’only do so quietly. The closeness 
of his attention to What one said, might in some degree be con- 
cluded from the extraordinary manner in which he remembered it. 
His. memory was, in many respects, too good even for his own 
happiness. 

His intellectual eminence was closely connected with his conscien- 
tiousness and integrity. That perseverance in working things out, 
which I think has to be taught to a good many, seemed to come 
without teaching in him as the result of a sort of intellectual conscien- 
tiousness, which would be satisfied with nothing short of the truth 
or the end of a thing, and even his manner of detailed thought and 
of expression showed, as we have seen, something of the same 
character, 


ui 
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As I have mentioned about him that he was one in whom, with 
those who knew him, it seemed in a peculiar manner impossible to 
suppose anything insincere or untrustworthy, I will also mention in 
this place that he was peculiarly one with whom one could not, in 
thought, associate any sort of idea of littleness. In one or two 
matters of outward detail he was particular, and observant in a 
manner which perhaps one would not have expected, and where he . 
might have been otherwise; but the absence of anything of littleness 
of mind in him was remarkable. His view of things was sometimes 
perhaps too serious for their importance, but was never mean and 
trifling, or determined by prejudice or petty and personal considera- 
tions. From this, I think, quite as much as from his intellectual 
attainment, arose the influence which he had among those who knew 
him, the large space which he filled in their consideration, and the 
weight which attached to what he said and did. It is of course to be 
considered in this respect that, as we have seen, his whole way 
of bringing up had been to a certain extent such as to give rise in 
him to a manner of judgment somewhat beyond his years, and so 
powerfully to impress others with the idea of his practical experience 
and thoughtfulness. But it was not only of maturity, but of large- 
ness of mind, that the effect was produced. He had much moral 
courage and was entirely disinterested, without any selfish purposes 
of his own. From this cause his judgments had a character of free- 
dom and independence which struck one much. 

There was another thing about this which I cannot refrain from 
mentioning: he was a man of large and ever-active sympathies. 
The absence of littleness, selfishness, and prejudice was in no small 
degree connected with this, But it is time for me new to proceed 
with the thread of his life, after this rather long digression on various 
points of his character. ` 

The last thing which I mentioned about him was his entering 
upon the studies of the legal profession. He relinquished this 
shortly afterwards, in consequence of the deaths of his father and his 
two elder brothers, by which he became the possessor of a consider- 
able fortune. My late digression about his character began with 
my remarking upon his interest in legal studies. He showed this 
interest on his return to Cambridge, when he had given up law as a 
definite profession, by entering, on account of his pleasure in the 
subject, into a careful and detailed study of the Roman jiris- 
prudence. : > 

It was at this time of his life that I became myself acquainted 
with him, chiefly through one who was a very dear friend of us 
both, Duncan Farquharson Gregory, a man highly distinguished in 
physical science and in mathematics, whose melancholy death oc- 
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curred soon afterwards, and of whose life Robert Ellis published a 
short account. [soon began to see a great deal of the latter, and 
the importance of the friendship then made, to my own thoughts 
and mind, is such as I cannot describe.*. . 

He never published anything upori Roman law, and his attention 
was, to a certain degree, diverted from it by his being engaged, on’ 
the occasion of the meeting ‘of the British Association in Cambridge 
in 1845, to write one of the reports for that association ‘on the state 
and‘ late advances of certain branches of high mathematics.’ This 
he did in a very elaborate manner, and it took him a time and 
exertion. 

It was, I believe, about the time at which he .-had finished this 
that he was prevailed upon to take a part in the republication of the 
works of Lord Bacon, projected by Messrs. Longman, in'which his 
friend Mr. James Spedding was much interested. He set to work 
on his portion, the editing, with prefaces and notes, of the Philoso- 
phical Works, and for several years gave himself entirely to that. 

During this period he resided principally at Cambridge, but made 
two visits to Malvern, for the benefit of hig health, in the summérs 
‘of 1847 and 1848, on both of which occasions I stayed with him. for 
a short period there. His labour about: Bacon was considerable, and 
what he found most trying was ‘the extensive search requisite in a 
variety of books to find the sources of the facts and narrations of 
which the works of Bacon are full. It seems that this had been 
_ scarcely done at all before he did it. Though his knowledge of 

literature und pleasure in wide research made it a task ‘agreeable to 
him, yet, in his state of health, it was one of great exertion, even ’ 
physical, and he felt it so. On the whole, however, his health im- 
proved considerably in these years, his visits to Malvern having much 
contributed to this result. 

In the middle of the year 1849 his fellowship at Trinity College 
determined, séven years having passed from his degree of M.A.; and 
it had been his purpose, when “this occurred, to give up his residence 
at Cambridge, and go for a time abroad. His work about Bacon | 
_ was not yet accomplished, and, independently of this, command of 
` a variety of books was with him a great element of happiness; his 
purpose was, therefore, to fix himself abroad in some place where 
there should be a good library accessible to him, and, with this view, 
he left England for Italy in October, 1849. 

In the December following he was seized, on his journey between 
Nice and. Genoa, with a guma fever, so violent that-his life was 
despaired of; and though he recovered (so to speak) for the time, yet 


* [In the Introduction to the “ Exploratio Philosophica,” there is a very interesting 
passage, in which Professor Grote speaks more at length of his obligations to Eliis.] 
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the effects of it never-left him. In the spring of 1850 he was able to 
leave St. Remo, and to travel gradually back to England. He resided 
then for a time first at Brighton, then at Bath, then at Tunbridge 
Wells, in hopes of finding benefit to his health, but in vain, and 

_ finally, in 1852, he came to reside at Anstey Hall, at Trumpington, 
two miles from Cambridge, where the rest of his life was passed. 
The rheumatism gradually possessed itself of his whole frame, till, on 
the 12th of May, 1859, he expired, his mind active and vigorous to 
the last. He lies buried, according to his own desire, in the church- 
yard of Trumpington.* 


To the sketch which I have given of the character of Robert Leslie 
Ellis there are one or two things which should be added. Was he reli- 
gious? Was he sympathetic? He was both of these in a peculiarly 
deep manner, which sometimes rather hindered his appearing to be so, 
on the surface. He had a very remarkable ‘tenderness of heart, but, as 
I have remarked, he was not what would be usually considered “ good- 
natured.” He was constantly thinking of others—their wants, plea- 
sures, and troubles—and I do not think that his own worst sufferings 
ever made him, or tended to make him, merely self-absorbed and 
selfish, He was in the highest degree considerate and thoughtful of 
others, He took rather a dark view of man’s lot in general, and the 
sufféring which there is in the world was often suggested to him, and 
weighed upon his sensitive imagination, under circumstances where 
others would not have anticipated the suggestion. The realities of 
life pictured themselyes to him with a singular vividness. This 
earnestness of feeling was one thing which prevented him from 
having the proper poetical temperament (another thing I will men- 
tion shortly), for he would not have been able, I think, to separate 
imagined feelings of others enough off from his own sensibility to 
make them, matter of objective and artistic description. It was 
suffering and feeling of .every kind that he was alive to, not only to 
the most striking but also to-the less conspicuous forms of it, often 
not the least keen. The reason why he appeared, as I said, not to 
have good nature, was because he took things too seriously for that 
easy playing and almost trifling with them which, after all, is often 
so, useful an ingredient in human life. 

In respect of religion, something the same was the case. I have 
described him as rather a severe judge, both about himself and 
about others, and it is impossible but that this would come into 
play about religious character. At the same time, with his great 


* [The friend who wrote this memoir, was laid by his side in August, 1866, the last 
of a group of remarkable men, too early lost, and long to be remembered in 
Cambridge.} 
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powers of reason and his keen eye for truth, such grounds as he had 
for his faith must, in their way, be real ones, and he would not be 
satisfied with anything professing to be evidence which he did not 
think really was so. Under these circumstances, his strong convic- 
tion of religion, both as a fact and also as a living power in affecting _, 
character, gave to his society a remarkable influence in strengthening 
the religious convictions of others. I do not know that his religious 
temperament was altogether happy: as sensitive people have some- 
times been disposed to envy the lot of the easy and indifferent, so he 
sometimes seemed to envy, not wisely, I think, the more ready belief 
and easy satisfiedness of people of much inferior intellect and limited 
views, whom he respected and loved for their moral feelings and 
character. But I think there have been few people with whom reli- 
gion was a more earnest worship and devotion from the heart than it 
was with him, and he had the same sympathy with the religious 
feelings of others which I have described him as having with their 
other feelings. THis religion had something of a struggling character, 
like that of Pascal, into whose mind he entered much, but few people 
have had more need of the comforts of religion than he had, and he 
found them. 
Was he original-minded ? 
' Not, I think, on‘a great scale. Intellectually and morally, he rather 
wanted enthusiasm, and spring. From the very beginning of his 
education, he went a great deal, if one may so say, by the side of 
books or the thought of others, not following this (for in a very 
- remarkable manner he made everything his own, gave to every- 
thing in his mind the stamp of kis own mind, judged everything 
and searched everything to the bottom), but rather more wanting 
‘the company of books or other’s thought than belongs to what I 
have called original-mindedness, With all his love of truth and 
his disposition to think for himself, I should doubt whether his mind 
ever burnt with a sort of thirst for the attainment of any parti- 
cular truth, or whether an idea ever laid hold of him in such a 
‘manner as to master his mind and give a new direction to his 
thoughts. His intellectual appetite was constant, but if was yery 
regular and not importunate. Criticism of the thought of others | 
and the forming of his own opinion always went hand in hand with 
‘him. He was not at all one of those who live only to learn from 
-others and to comment upon what they have said; but neither was 
che one to think out large subjects (though he was to think out 
‘special points) independently for himself and with a certain degree of 
carelessness of others. He had more respect for books and literature 
„and for what people have said than I should have expected from one 
who criticized them with such an independent judgment, and so 
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constantly found them wrong. But respect for authority of all kinds 
was rooted in him. And his very early introduction to books and 
association with mature and intelligent minds, in the infancy of his 
own, left a trace upon him I think, in this respect, which be never 
got rid of. , 

The view taken of Ellis in the Athenæum for February 11, 1860, 
is I think, in many particulars, mistaken. When he is said to have 
been “the Ideal of an University Man,” this is only in so far true as 
he was a regular student for study’s sake, and taking a liberal interest 
init. Nor was he at all “a recluse.” From his earliest childhood he 
had been brought out very much into society, and was very fond of it 
and of conversation. By the time of his coming up to Cambridge, he 
had seen more of the world than many men of his rank see during all 
their lives. This made him look upon men of his own standing very 
much as school-boys, and owing to this feeling, coupled with his bad 
health, he was at the beginning of his residence at Cambridge a good 
deal solitary. But as he came to know others and they him, he 
entered as much into University society as he had previously done 
into other society. He had, I should think, latterly, above the usual 
average of companions and friends, and every day, for he was regular 
in his ways, was two or three hours in their company. And it 
was not merely company, but real companionship, for he was social- 
minded. , 

He was a good deal in London, and “ mixed” very much in society 
there. He was indeed, independently of his bodily weakness, fasti- 
dious-minded, and “to elbow his way amidst the contests of profes- 
sional life” would have been hurtful to him; he was spared the 
necessity of it. Possibly the necessity might have done him good. 

The idea of being described as “unambitious” in the manner 
- in which that word is frequently understood would not, I think, 
have been at all agreeable to him. Circumstances did not point 
out any very definite line of ambition to him, and I do not 
think his mind was of itself very adventurous and enterprising ; 
but his sympathies were altogether rather with active than with 
studious and contemplative life, and if he had lived, and any- 
‘thing had occurred, as might have been the case, to engage him in 
active life, I think his earnestness of purpose and his indisposition to 
do anything in a trifling or careless manner might very likely rather 
have given him the appearance of being ambitious. 

He was attached in some respects to University life, and in some 
not. He liked the opportunities of literary and free companionship 
which the University afforded, but he had a dislike to taking part in 
the instruction of others, and his character was’ not at all that of a 
college Don. In the last years before his illness, the University had 
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,im some measure grown to be like a home to him, and he felt the 
separation from it, when his fellowship at Trinity College ceased, very 
acutely; but the University was in no respect his deliberately “chosen 
way of life,” and though circumstances made it his home, I think he 
never looked upon it as what was his vocation or suited to him. His 
university and college duties he did indeed fulfil zealously; but 
“ genial,” “expansive,” even, I think, (in the apparent application of 
the word in the dthencwwm) “affectionate,” were just what he was 
not, and “cultivating the tastes” and “ripening the knowledge” of 
the younger, &., was what he did not like. He was social in his way, 
fond of talk and companionship, a great observer and with a keen 
relish for character and humour, very sympathetic in the way which 
Ihave before described, and most earnestly loving and thoughtful 
towards those with whom he was brought into closer society ; but the 
_ society of those younger than himself was just that which, as such, he 
did not take interest in, and the watching, guiding, or stimulating 
their progress was just that which his mind did not call him to. 

The Athencwum compares him with Gregory. I know that he bim- 
self considered that no two characters could be more unlike than his 
and Gregory’s, and, well acquainted with both, I know that he was 
right. ‘Though there were many things which prevented Ellis from 
being a poet, there was a poeticalness in his mind which there was 
not in Gregory’s, and this was a fact which he was well aware of, and 
which, in society with Gregory, was constantly present to him. 
Gregory was by nature and tasté a genuine mathematician and 
physical philosopher—both of them, T think, far more than Ellis, 
though Ellis, as a mathematician, might be superior to him in power. 
On the other Hand, though Gregory had a very wide range of mind, 
and took a great interest in, and had a great knowledge of, a vast 
number of things far removed from mathematics (as I know was the 


fact) yet the attachment to exact and positive science was always ' 


visible as the leading thread of his mind, producing something like 
stiffness or limitedness which did not at all belong to Ellis. Ellis 
was peculiarly a many-minded man not simply from his wide know- 
ledge, but from his early disposition and habituation to think for 
himself, and to apply his thought to whatever might be the matter 
suggested to him: he was as much at home in poetry, or in any kind 
of literature, as in mathematics, not perhaps that he knew anything 


like as much of one as of the other, but from his conscientious appre- ` 


ciation of what was ‘true and real in each. I do not think there was 
any branch of literature, worthy to be called literature, for which he 
felt that sort of intolerant contempt which we are so many of us 
ready to feel for whatever we are ignorant of. I use the word 
literature here very advisedly. For I think it was in some respects 
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a misfortune to him, made his mind less happy and contributed to his 
want of health, that he had so much more taste for society and for 
literature than he had for the physical aspects of nature, except in the 
point of view of science. This last fact about him is what I referred 
to a little time since as one thing which I would mention as, among 
others, preventing him from being a poet. Not but that, in this 
respect, he had as much taste for, nature as Dryden, and might have 
been a poet as well as he. I do not remember whether I have before 
alluded to the great admiration which he had for the intellectual (not 
for the moral) character of Dryden. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERCEPTION: BERKELEY 
AND KANT. 


Bishop Berkeley's Works, Edited by PROFESSOR FRASER. 


pes splendid edition of Bishop Berkeley's works is of very high 

value. The Life and Letters prefixed are interesting, but to 
these I shall not here allude. I shall confine myself to the Berkeleian 
philosophy, stating my reasons for differing from it, and my owm 
conclusions—cdmmenting by the way on the opinions of Kant, Hume, 
Hamilton, and Mr. Martineau in this connection—having already 
commented on those of Mr. Mill in the CONTEMPORARY Review for 
October, 1871. Professor Frasers own notes and dissertations are 
most interesting—models of style, free from all obscurity, yet grappling 
manfully and in no evasive spirit with the profoundest questions. 
treated by the author he edits. 

To me, Professor Fraser does not seem at all to overrate the posi- 
tion of Berkeley as a thinker who has influenced all subsequent 
thought, though he rates him very highly indeed. Every one ought 
to read this book, for no author since Plato has had a more extraordi- 
nary power of commending and setting off profound thought with all 
the graces of an airy, limpid, and vivacious manner. Again a kind 
of subjective idealism, which is half materialism, is now much affected 
by our philosophical thinkers, even by our men of science. But to 
me it appears that idealism has retrograded, not advanced, since 
Berkeley ; and that if we want to study the system at its best, we 
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must go back to the fountain-head of it.- For his system there 
is a great deal to be said; for systems derived from it very much 
less.. 

Professor Fraser gives an excellent résume of it in chapter ten of 
the “Life and Letters,” vol. iv. As I certainly do not believe in 
“vanquishing the great bishop with a grin,” nor agree with Byron 
that, “When Berkeley said there was no matter, ‘twas no matter 
what he’said,” I shall address myself to criticize his doctrines in a 
serious spirit. 

Assuming with Des Cartes, Locke, and most philosophers, that the 
mind can only perceive its own ideas or impressions, Berkeley drew 
the very natural conclusion that there is no material world external 
to mind at all. Even if there must be a cause for our sensations, 
there is no proof that this cause must be external matter. Fichte 
held that the Ego or self might be the cause; Berkeley argued that 
the cause was God. But then there was the common-sense convic- 
tion of mankind that sensible things have an-independent permanent 
existence of their own. He attempis to account for this with much 
patient ingenuity. He even claims common sense as being on his 
own side! 

The latter part of Mr. Frasers dissertation is an extremely sugges- 
tive glance at the later development of philosophy in its relation to 
Berkeley. Comte, indeed, has said, “Peace, be still!” to the restless 

. questionings of human thought; but there is little evidence that 
they are as yet prepared to obey him. 
_ Indeed, metaphysics, though they: have been roundly “abused by 
philosophers of late, will enter into philosophical and scientific 
` systems, whether their company be desired or no. “ Naturam ex- 
pellas furcd,’ &, They are involved in all scientific terminology ; so 
that we are getting blind haphazard systems of metaphysics along 
with our science and common business, instead of a reasoned system 
adapted to our plethora of fresh special facts and scientific laws. 
That is what it comes to. I have tried hard to work toward such 
a manner of metaphysical thought as shall be parallel with and 
auxiliary to our best accredited scientific discoveries. To Mr. Spencer 
I feel profound obligations ; but my conclusions often differ widely 
from his. 

Now, the explanations of Berkeley and Mr. Fraser do not seem 
to cover the whole of one’s experience about perception, valuable 
and acute as they are. Not sensation and perception only, but the 
involuntary succession of our thoughts is also independent of our 
deliberate causation: and there is much more absolute proof of 
externality than this, while the externality proved is something very ` 
different. 
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The permanent I, says Mr. Fraser again, is in antithesis with the 
transient sensations. To a certain extent this is true: there remains 
a mysterious personal identity in consciousness to which a certain 
play of varied experience may be referred, both permanent and 
changeable elements constituting the same person. But there is no 
proof that, if this were all, the sense of personality could ever be 

-attained at al. There is a much more radical antithesis at the 
very gate of consciousness. First, in order to say “I,” there must 
have been more than one sensation; there must be a similar and a 
different one, in order that experience (which implies distinction and 
classification) may be possible. But sensations, though indeed dis- 
tinguishable from self, yet are consciously claimed from the first as 
“mine.” What I want further, in order to start my experience— 
nay, in order to know and say myself, is something opposed to, 
external to me, and my sensations. I push: the sensations of 
moving and of touching, and of being resisted, are mine. 

But at the same time I am aware of something opposed to me and 
to mine, and since I feel that there is power in me, I feel also, and 
as assuredly, that there is power external and opposed to me, This, 
I make bold to say, is thé kernel of the common-sense belief of all of 
us that there is a material world, external to and different from the 
conscious voluntary persons we feel ourselves to be, and which we 
believe others also to be. . ' 

We go on to observe that “sense-symbolism,” as expounded by 

Berkeley and Mr. Fraser, the significance of actual sensation in 
suggesting and representing other sensation, though it is, of course, 
a truth of the utmost importance in the explanation of percep- 
tion, does not appear to satisfy the conviction we all have, though 
we may not all express it in philosophical. language, that there 
' is a permanent external thing, a material substaritiality in what 
we perceive. Berkeley and Mr. Fraser want to get rid of any 
residual conviction there may be of such a substantiality (after 
sense-symbolism and their other explanations have been allowed for) 
by calling the idea of substance a philosophical figment, one of the 
mere abstract ideas that Berkeley declares war against. But not so. 
There is a kernel of reality, of common sense, of intuition, init. A, 
material substance is as much a “figment of philosophy” as a per- 
sonal substance or identity, but no more. Again, I urge that the 
two intuitions are correlatives and necessary to one another's very 

‘existence ; nay, as Hegel might say, they constitute one another. 

But, in fact, I think one of the greatest delusions that has appeared 

to pervade the history of philosophy, and the minds of philosophers 

- as distinguished from the vulgar, is the delusion that there is no 

proper permanence in sensation itself, and that sensible things are in 
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a literally perpetual flux. That has always been assumed as an 
axiom in philosophy, and elaborate structures of thought (e.g. the 
Platonic Ideas) have been founded upon it; but is it true ? 

Let us assume for a moment that perception points to nothing ex- 
ternal to mind, and then, I ask, why are our sensations said to have 
no permanence in them whatsoever? Do we not distinguish this 
sensation from that, blue from hot? But surely, in order for us so to 
fix and characterize it, blue must have some term of fixed stable 
existence, however transitory. l 

A Kantian might say that intellectual forms are implied in all 
sensation—space, time, unity, diversity, similarity. But anyhow— 
possibly by the help of these—a sensation, or a group of sensations, 
gets a stated fixed existence, and for a definite term. It changes; 
granted, but it must occupy its own point of time, which may be 
longer or shorter, else it could not be discriminated in consciousness 
at al. I admit that in any. concrete sensation you may discover 
some of these intellectual categories, if by them be meant modes óf 
knowing or feeling common to this special and to other concrete con- 
sciousness. But, at any rate, the outcome of all the mental prepara- 
tion is one definite sensation, or group of sensations. It is the 
feeling of blue, not green, probably combined with other feelings. It 
is so far fixed that you characterize it as blue, with relations of simi- 
larity and diversity: it is a definite individual blue also ; and, if it 
were not all this, you could not be conscious of the fact that it anon 
changes, passes into something else, gives place and fades.from sen- 
sible existence. However, what Mr. Martineau says, in his essay on 
Hamilton, about the sensations of mollusca appears possible,—that 
these may have sensations without pereeption, which implies ex- 
perienced resistance to one’s own effort. (Yet he seems to claim too 
much for the personal effort, and not enough for the receptive sensa- 
tions, which become also knowledge of qualities, in his analysis of 
perception.) In the stage of sensations without perception there is no 
knowledge of subject any more than of object—only a feeling of states— 
but does Mr: Martineau mean in this passage to deny that there must 
be a discrimination of sensations for consciousness to be possible at 
all? A sensation absolutely alone—undifferenced, uncompared—is, I 
apprehend, impossible, inconceivable. And, if so, we have “categories 
of intelligence” at the very first, though in rudiment. All sensation, 
in fact, involves understanding, comparison, judgmeni, synthesis of 
relations. (So, Vernunft, in truth, involves Verstandt, and Verstandt 
Vernunft. Noetic intuition involves some discursive thought; dis- 
cursive thought, Noetic intuition, sense, reason, faith.) Philosophers 
say sensation only fills the necessary invariable forms; surely this 
is to delude ourselves with mere words. In truth, to talk of 
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what the sensation would be, if it were not for your ways of 
feeling or having it, is absurd. Still more to say that it derives 
its existence only from these ways of feeling it, while the sensa- 
tional element itself, the blueness, is a vague something, equal to 
nothing, because in perpetual flux. This is the purest metaphy- 
sical chimera, that has no basis in fact; and yet, is it not assumed to 
be true by almost all transcendental philosophy? “For, what is the 
blueness—the element of pure sensation—apart from these general 
relations of existence, which Kantians call intellectual forms? Why, 
there is no such thing; there is no such residual phenomenon at all. 
And therefore it cannot be either constant or inconstant, for it is 
pure negation, zero. The ways of feeling it belong to its very 
-existence inseparably ; enter into its very notion, and therefore 
impart to it their own permanence, while the special mode of it is 
essential to them, and they vary with it. Form and matter are 
absolutely inseparable, except vaguely in the abstract region. 

Then, however, comes the further question, whether sensation, as 
it presents itself in perception, does not point to external modes of 
existence corresponding to our own modes of feeling and perceiving 
—real and permanent also in their measure. And assuredly, in per- 
ceiving a thing external to us, we do seem to perceive a hard or soft 
blue or red extended thing. This also remains such for a certain 
time in consciousness. That we have intuition of Power opposed to 
our'own, and of qualities corresponding to our sensations, rounded 
off into unity, distinguished from other things; all this seems to in- 
volve the conception of an external thinghood, and what philosophers 
mean when they speak of a permanent substantiality as basis of the 
qualities: there is existence external to ourselves definitely qualified. 
Science, it is true, arrives at a somewhat different conception of 
these questions. Thus, we hear that there is a perpetual using up or 
.demolition of the tissues of an organic body, which has to be made 
good by the transmutation of food into organic tissue, and into 
blood, &. Here, however, we are quite in a new region of thought 
and existence. Here we have come in view of certain processes and 
minute particulars of concrete existence which the child and the 
unlearned know nothing about; and which, in truth, if we consider 
closely, do not in the least affect the fact that a material thing (say 
a human body, as the child or unlearned person perceives it) remains 
the same to his apprehension during a stated time ; and, if it does, 
then it is, so far, the same; it is not in “flux;” it does not alter. 
-For what he perceives to be the same is this body, with these stated 
qualities. The pen with which I write does not alter while I look at 
it. Then, had we time, however, we might follow the man of science 
into his quite different region of existence, and show the same 
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principle holding good there. He has in view a process of change. 
But the very fact that he can observe the change, classify the 
elements changing, fix the proportions they bear to one another, 
all this proves that there is permanence as well as flua—identity 
as well as diversity. And if, through feeding, the same, or nearly 
the same, organic life and organic form be retained, why the process 
is almost irrelevant; but the simple fact is that they are retained, 
and very little changed. 

Even motion itself implies permanence of state, though in the 
lowest degree ; for, otherwise, successive change of position would not 
be discerned. I believe motion to be just rapid successive changes of 
position with reference to points of felt or coloured extension. It is 
a series of shortly continuing space-positions, occupied. by the same 
thing successively. (Of course my belief concerning efficient causa- 
tion requires me to assume a special cause for each successive change 
of position.) 

Science, again, teaches us to conceive differently of material quali- 
ties, for by science we come to notice that colour implies an organism 
of a particular kind, in order to be perceived. Hard, too, is the expres- 
sion of a tactual and muscular sensation. Extended (as I believe) is the 
expression for the passive, as distinct from the active, quantity of an 
external thing; but this must be given always in terms of sight or touch; 
in its complete normal form it is, of course, given in terms of sight, 
touch, and muscular motion combined. Although I think probably 
Berkeley was wrong in saying that extension apprehended by touch 
and motion, and extension apprehended by sight only, are totally 
distinct ideas, yet certainly they would not be precisely the same. 
Plainer’s experiments, and consideration of the question, seem to 
show this. Mr. Mill has very instructive remarks on the subject in 
his Review of Hamilton; only I think that, even without muscular 
motion of the axes of the eyes, if we could see more than one colour, 
so as to be able to compare them, or even successively see the same, 
since the quantity would certainly vary, we should have a rudimen- 
tary idea of space. Still, these rudimentary notions, of course, are 
not the same as the complete normal notion. 

Space involves position as well as quantity—chiefly ascertained by 
motion. But interesting as Mr. Mills analysis, in his Review of 
Hamilton, is, it certainly leaves you with the impression that the 
space between London and Edinburgh is the same thing as your 
movements in getting over it. Not motion only, but motion from 
external point to point is involved. As for pwre space and pure 
time, I hold that these have as much, but no more, real existence 
than other abstract ideas, and the relations of things corresponding 
to them. 
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There is a difference of importance between our ordinary (as 
distinguished from scientific) apprehensions of perceived objects— 
according as, we regard them as exerting a power of resistance to 
an effort of our own, or merely as passively external, simply dis- 
covered by us. In the first case, I believe that every one distin- 
guishes in the very perception itself, without any more scientific 
: investigation, between his own sensation and the material quality 
which he regards as giving him this sensation. In the second 
case, we seem, on the contrary, to fuse the sensation with the 
quality of the object. Thus, we do not distinguish the sensation 
of colour from the corresponding quality in the object. So, again, 
extension, though it implies resistance for tbe discovery of exter- 
nality, yet is itself the passive quantity of matter, involving, how- 
ever, material qualities to be quantified or measured. If we see 
quantities and shapes of colour, even by moving the eyes, they 
appear passive to us, If we ascertain quantities of resisting things 
by touch and motion combined, there is not necessarily active re- 
sistance in the'dinection of our movement, and this gives the im-. 
pression of material existence, not springing out to meet and 
oppose us, but, existing independent of us, and only discovered 
by us so to exist. 

A person regards a thing as coloured and’ extended whether he 
or another perceives it or not. It could not be coloured in his 
‘conception without being also extended. And so far as the tactual 
and muscular ascertainment of extension goes, he just regards it as 
having a definite quantity ‘that is hard, soft, rough, square, round, 
hot or cold, here or there. A man ‘does not, till he reflects, distin- 
guish Ais sensation and perception from the thing felt and perceived, 
unless active resistance to himself is experienced—on reflection he 
distinguishes the qualities of a thing that is not himself, as causing in 
himself a certain consciousness, sensations, perception. And then he 
may ask how far the qualities he perceives are modified in pérception 
—how far they remain the same out of it. But that all thought im- 
plies explicit reference to a self and a notself is a mistake of Hamil- 
ton’s—afterwards systematized by Ferrier: it is a fertile source of 
perplexity. For it leads a thinker to treat the act of perceiving an 
external thing as identical with that perception when it becomes an 
object of reflection ; and then he is apt to drop the original absolute 
affirmation of externality out of it, and treat it as originally a mere 
subjective idea. But in fact the dictum of idealism that “the mind 
‘can only perceive its own ideas,” amounts to this—that we can only 
perceive our own perceptions. Now these are just what we cannot 
perceive ; only reflect upon. 

Every genuine belief needs to be treated with deference by the 
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philosopher ; needs to be investigated. For a primal intuition must- 
be involved in it, whatever modification you may be able by more en- 
lightenment to make it assume. And on primal intuitions the whole 
fabric of knowledge depends. It may be a merely verbal proposition, 
and no belief, like the absolutely self-stultifying paradoxes that 
“two and two in another world might make five”-—(two and two 
being words of this world meaning four)—and that “two straight 
lines might enclose a space,” ġe., that straight might be crooked; 
(see all this sophistry admirably exposed in recent essays of the 
Dublin Review, in which Catholic metaphysicians show them: 
selves very strong) yet, on the other hand, we must remember 
that contradiction is essential to the very “pulse of thought” and. 
the very nature of things. For Hamilton’s vaunted law “of 
two contradictories, only one can be true,” we must substitute, “ of 
two contradictories both must be true.” This principle is the Hera- 
cleitan, Hegelian, Bohrnian ; but I think it is very manifest in the 
writing of that most illustrious man and teacher, Frederick Maurice. | 
Yet again, people often make vague affirmations with words which 
have a minimum of meaning—a chaos that waits the organizing 
thought—which, with how many, never comes at all! These phases 
of “ opinion” may more or less be neglected. But, on the other hand, 
when a person says that he believes colour to be in the table-cloth 
whether any one looks at it or not, I apprehend he is not stating any 
such self-stultifying paradox at all. For the unlearned person has no 
knowledge of scientific researches. He states a plain fact that seems 
to him quite positive and undeniable. Nor even after some scientific 
research does he necessarily seem to involve himself in what is un- 
believable by his statement. Let us see. $ 

We seem to perceive colour outside us. Never mind that you can 
trace the physical antecedents of this perception in the longer. or 
shorter undulations of an ether, in the vibrations of a nerve, and that 
colour may be called a sensation: still the original fact appears to 
remain. And after reading that admirable book of Professor Tyndall’s, 
“Heat as a Mode of Motion,” I make asimilar remark. The physical 
antecedent phenomena of heat are proved therein to be what has been 
called molecular as distinguished from molar motion. Yet the fact 
` remains that the ideas of heat and motion are totally distinct ideas : 
the last consequent on the first. We feel, hot; we ascribe a corre- 
sponding quality to the hot fire outside us ; we perceive that as a fact 
before we learn the additional facts Mr. Tyndall tells us, and it re- 
mains a fact after we have learned them. In order to any scientific 
investigations of the kind, the ordinury perception of external 
material qualities is necessary. How could-modes of motion, for 
instance, be otherwise conceived ? i 
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But then there are considerations which seem to suggest that this 
vulgar belief of colour being in the external thing, even if you take 
in light as a necessary condition, cannot be maintained in the face of 
facts. One man sees green where another sees blue, and as Hamilton 
has at large explained in his Notes on Reid, you have only abnor- 
mally to act upon the special nerves proper to the several sensations 
to produce these, even in the absence of those external objects where- 
in we believe the secondary qualities to inhere. Thus the sensation 
of light and colour is determined by a sanguineous congestion of the 
capillary vessels of the optic nerve and ‘other conditions. 

Strangely enough, Hamilton contends that we only perceive im- 
pressions on the organism or sensory, which (as Mr. Mill has observed) 
contradicts common sense quite as much as those theories he objects 
to. This shows that even Hamilton was still unconsciously infected 
by some of those metaphysical chimeras which he denounces, notably by 
this one: “the mind can only perceive what is present to it,” which 
either means a truism, or else involves the tacit assumption that mind 
is in space, just as matter is—that mind is itself material, extended, 
so that it can only be affected by what touches it in space, as the 
organism may be supposed to do. But this is an unphilosophical con- 
ception of the Ego, You must judge of what is present to the mind 
by what it actually perceives, and not decide what it perceives by 
what you fancy it ought to be able to perceive. Herein, however, has 
lain the cardinal error of philosophy—in contempt for experience. 
We are all liable to that error. Thus, I own, it seems to me as un- 
philosophical to discuss whether the soul be “ diffused” through the 
body, or whether it “reside” in the pineal gland, as to say with 
Cabanis that the brain “secretes” thought. According to Berkeley 
and Fichte, thought “secretes” the brain. 

‘The most signal contempt for experience lay in the axiom assumed 
by Des Cartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume—“the mind cam only perceive 
its own ideas.” Experience taught that it did perceive something 
else. But Hume and the positivists go further than any other phi- 
losophers of any time in their contempt for experience—though I am 
aware their claim is that they alone followit. There are always diff- 
culties in allowing for all experience—my claim here is that in the 
explanation I propose I satisfy the mawimum of these. If I do not 
quite see how to satisfy common sense about colour, I may make the 
nearest approach I can.in admitting that some of the concauses of it, 
occasions of it corresponding to it, are in the object. Berkeley’s argu- 
ments are valid against a vague, indefinite, dead, material substratum 
—in short against Kant’s Ding an Sich. In that I do not at all 
believe. It is said that some knowledge cannot be derived from ex- 
perience—for instance, that every change has a cause. But in every 
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case of change I hold that we penetrate to the nature of things, and 
know that it is caused’ To conceive any change uncaused is impos- 
sible, because it is in the notion of change itself as given in experi- 
ence that we know or apprehend the idea of cause. Vary the change 
as you like, still it is change involving the other idea. To say this is 
an idea native to the’ mind is only half the fact: it is an idea forced 
on us by the actual constitution of things. Again, we expect the actual 
experienced order of phenomena to repeat itself. Why? Because 
there is in the nature of things a necessary link between them. Let 
that order be varied in experience : at once we assume new (if latent) 
conditions. A is A, and not B. This is an ultimate fact, which ac- 
cordingly we cannot unthink. But every house need not be red. So 
we need not think it is red. Yet, had we seen only red sensible 
objects, we could not think it otherwise. What does this prove? To 
me it proves that redness is in truth essential to the object we see 
red; and we should be obliged to make it our type in imagination if 
we had experienced (or known) no other colour—though in fact it is 
an impossible supposition, for red involves blue, &c. And once given 
variety of colour, we could believe in other varieties as possible, 
Objects in the dark have no colour, so we can conceive it absent. 
There is no contingency ; but there is variability. Therefore some 
conceptions are necessary, and not others. With the notion of change 
in experience (will versus force), was given the knowledge of cause 
and effect. - 

But how can we affirm that this universal common-sense belief 

. about colour existing in things even when we donot perceive them, is 
justified by fact? I am quite sure there is no more important ques- 
tion within the whole range of philosophy. For if this be not a primal 
intuition, what is? and if we reject the very basis of knowledge, where 
are we with all our reasonings, which all assume primary beliefs? We 
must say at any rate that there must be a modicum of fact in this 
belief which is not provided for in the scientific conception of colour 
as merely a sensation of the percipient. It is on the whole evident 
that some of the contradictions of human thought are partly of the 
nature of those which the advance of knowledge has removed. They 
arise from the fact that the amount of existence is infinite, and that 
human thought can only, synthesize clearly some elements of it— 
though I believe Leibnitz was right, that every monad synthesizes the 
Infinite confusedly; but he erred in keeping the monads absolutely 
apart. ‘ 

I. The more accurate belief may possibly be (as I have argued 
before, Contemporary Review, Oct. 1871,) that sensible colours, 
heat, sound, odour, &, are created in perception, and shall we say 
also the special modifications of primary qualities which we perceive ? 

VOL, XX. G 
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For Berkeley ably argues that the latter cannot, any more than the 
former, exist out of perception just as we perceive them—and yet 
should we not rather say that, where in the case of extension and 
figure, &c., we perceive differently—the actual objects perceived are, 
in reality, diverse? According to the diversity of organism, of posi- 
tion, &c., different modes of the primary qualities, form, extent, num- 
ber, become perceivable. As to the qualities created in: perception, « 
they would be partly caused by corresponding qualities in extra-per- 
ceptional matter; but the sensations themselves being different, they 
evidently require causes of their own also, operating only in percep- 
tion. We may say, therefore, that these (comparatively) dark external 
qualities* being brought into a certain relation with corresponding in- 
ternal capacities, the vari-coloured flame of consciousness springs 
between, as electric flame flashes between the dark poles of a battery 
(we may note in passing that Schelling and Coleridge were right in 
observing that symbols were possible, because the symbol partakes of 
the nature of the higher nature symbolized; we may say, repeats it 
like an echoed fainter sound), What the perception is, will depend 
much on the physical organization inherited from slow accumulation 
through the ages; only part of the conditions of concrete percep- 
tion can be held in strictness to be permanently present in the 
object. Not only are the subjective conditions away—but some 
of the objective conditions—the requisite physical organization 
and its functions. As to the modes of conceiving, they are partly 
native to the subject; yet they are in truth forced upon him from 
without by the actual constitution of things, and slowly built up 
(as Mr. H. Spencer has shown) by accumulated experiences in the in- 
dividual, the tace, and the races from whence his has been evolyed— 
but is it certain that we must not in this category include races 
higher as well as lower? Ts not this the rationale of innate ideas, and 
that readiness to learn which led Plato to his doctrine of reminiscence? 
But birth and death are shut gateways, through which sounds from 
another sphere can come but faintly. 

One speaks diffidently of so great a thinker as Kant: yet his doc- 
tring about perception seems one very hard to reconcile with 
experience. 

With him, space is the universal form of sensibility derived from 
the subject (yet only sight, touch, and motion are connected with the 
form, space; for only they give the perception of externality proper), 
and colour with other variable sensations is derived from the object, 
the Ding an Sich. But the latter, with all one’s desire to satisfy 
common sense, are just precisely what it is hardest to find in the 


* These must not be identified with Locke’s “ Configuration of Particles,” for those 
are merely primary qualities as ne perceive them, 
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object—that which one is tempted to refer, in part at least, to the 
subject. Yet, itis curious again, that ‘he should consider the object 
vague and unknown, when he asserts that it is the source of all that 
is special in our perceptions. Curious, again, it seems that whereas 
one cannot help thinking space to be in the object (it is indeed 
abstracted from an almost universally perceived objective fact), he 
should affirm it to be derived wholly from within. But the form or 
mode of conceiving colour is very nearly as universal and neces- 
sary. The grand way in which a regular metaphysician is wont 
to wave aside the universal symphony of colours and sounds with a 
formula of this kind—* Abstracting from the mere matter of sen- 
sation,” —-is, to a more vulgar thinker, somewhat perplexing. As 
to variability and transitoriness, this is a question of degree. A per- 
son, also, is variable and transitory. Even between birth and death 
a chasm is interposed between the self-consciousness of the-child and 
that of the man. They are usually regarded as the same; in some 
sense they are. Yet what constitutes personal identity in the strictest 
sense, is the continuity of self-identification. Types and species 
vary, pass away ; while as to invariable relations, those who believe in 
miracles must hold them not to be invariable—however difficult this 
may be to ‘reconcile with the most fundamental of our intuitions. 
This whole business of “forms of intelligence ’ ” seems rather ‘arbi- 
trary and mischievous. What experience testifies is simply that 
things are known as existing in certain general relations and particular 
manners. Now it does seem hard on things, that because they exist 
in this regular, orderly fashion, we should take all the credit of it to 
ourselves, and attribute to them a purely imaginary chaos. Berkeley 
argues that in itself the material word must be merely abstract, ùe., 
nothing. But not so. May not things have relations among each 
other without our being there to meddle with them ? What they 
lack is only the relation to us, which we have found does add a good 
deal to them. Their seeming to us coloured, &c., is a very integral 
part of their individuality, which they gain in assuming the relation 
of knowledge by a person, But they may be concrete and real enough 
without that. Supposing that they do exist in an orderly, not dis- 
orderly fashion, then certainly it would puzzle us to conceive them 
otherwise if we are to conceive them as they are. Again, sometimes 
we hear things in themselves spoken of as if they were much more 
real than things as we perceive them. Reason here seems to be 
imagined as a sort of electrical eel numbing, annihilating, stultifying 
things in touching them. Kant has been ‘reproached with arguing, 
“Tt cannot be true, because I believe it.” 
This is an excess of philpsophical modesty. Kant warned us against 
making a transcendent use of Reason: but we cannot help doing 
G 2 
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this: reason bids us do it. We need warning only against claim- 
` ing final adequacy for human ideas. The transcendent nature of 
a thing contains the ground (or want of ground) for its limitation 
in knowledge; the perceived state is not less real than the super- 
natural state. _ 

In the history of the earth there appears to be a gradual addition 
made to the complex of properties matter assumes; but all the pro- 
perties material things have at any given time and point seem equally 
necessary and essential to them—secondary quite as much as the 
primary. These secondary (more special and variable) properties re- 
present the modes of material things which undergo aggregation, 
division, quantification. Number, quantity, impenetrability (which 
means that a thing cannot be robbed of its own nature and yet 
retain it) imply more variable qualities which are subjected to these 
general conditions. I cannot agree with the Bishop and Mr. Fraser 
when they argue that the link between different sensations is the 
result of merely arbitrary arrangement. It may, indeed, be less easy 
to imagine the special extra-perceptional secondary, than the 
extra-perceptional primary qualities, if the former in no degree 
resemble colour and savour. But clearly the primary cannot exist 
without some secondary qualities—for instance (in relation to per- 
ception) without the qualities corresponding to colour, savour, &c. 
And though you may not be able always to fix upon what special 
properties beyond the fundamental general ones must be present in 
a particylar material existence ; yet you.are sure there must be some 
of these: and since the primary conditions can appear only as modi- 
fied by the secondary, are inconceivable without the latter, it seems 
that if the ‘former were not intelligently planned, neither were the 
latter; they must have originated together; they are inseparable. 
You can no more think all secondary properties away from matter 
than any primary. Some are necessary: you only can fancy other- 
wise because you may not be able to find out which. 

Hence, J am unable to assent to the position of Mr. Martineau in 
one of the finest of his fine philosophical essays—the essay on “ Na- 
ture and God,” where he contends that Dimension, Number, Incom- 
pressibility, the primary qualities of matter, are co-eternal with the 
Divine mind, objects of his thought, whereas the secondary are intel- 
ligently planned and invented by him. 

We have no experience of any single element of thought being 
invented by us; we can but recombine the data of perception and 
reflection on our own consciousness. If our invention or imagination 
have sufficient accordance with the ordinary concrete laws of our 
material environment, it will stand firm in the sphere of perception ; 
otherwise it will prove abortive. But God is supposed to plan and 
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purpose the elements of thought themselves, without having any 
materials to plan a fresh combination out of. Because pure number, 
and extension, &., will never provide the secondary qualities, how- 
ever you may combine them. The same objection seems to apply 
here as applies to Hegel’s genesis of the Notion, which Mr. Mar- 
tineau reasonably objects to. The cause alleged is inadequate. 

And while absolute chaos, a formless Hyle, is metaphysically in- 
conceivable, the progress of science shows us, however, far back, the 
operation of orderly laws among material things—though organization 
may be in a much lower stage. Professor Huxley pronounces (I 
believe) the chasm that separates inorganic nature from the organic 
germ to be still even physically impassable. So that we have lately 
heard of aérolites tumbling on this planet with germs ready to sprout 
uponthem! Atany rate, if order and organization are implied in the 
` very idea of matter, however primitive, though a great quasi-lhuman 
Architect arranging it still further is conceivable, is it a very helpful 
conception? There still remains to be asked, Whence came the pri- 
mitive native order and organization? Wherever that came from, 
may not the more elaborate subsequent organization come from the- 
same source ? 

„The notion of unformed, unknowable #An comes chiefly from Plato 
and Aristotle. It was identified with non-being, and with evil. But 
the utterly formless, pure potentiality is a figment of philosophy, 
a nonentity, There is no absolutely indefinite sensation—our dis- 
tinguished Hegelian, Dr. Stirling, vainly endeavours to show there is 
—nor any unformed thing external ‘to mind. What therefore is 
indefinite, unformed ? Not certainly the principle and cause of a 
thing, which alone is its proper potentiality. Aristotle expressly ex- 
cludes the #Ay from that which according to him is Te act or 
energy. i 

In the development of any conceivable intelligence, more than a 
mere unformed, unorganized matter is implied; rather a matter 
already organized in harmony with the principle of Reason—with 
an organization parallel to, fitting into, the capacities for organization 
in. mind. The capacity of matter for rational organization implies 
that already a principle in harmony with reason pervades it. Thus, 
for it to be an object of thought at all there must be both diversity 
and identity among its elements, similarity, continuity, and discon- 
tinuity in time and space, fixed order of manifestation; all which 
general attributes of existence would be empty nothing without 
special modes to fill them. This must precéde or be contemporaneous 
with the development of Personality, and therefore, à fortiori, any 
organization of the material world according to rational desire, plan, ` 
and volition. When self-consciousness is first acquired in resistance, 
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something definite resisting is implied—so much or so little—this or 
that—to which may correspond the definiteness of our self-conscious- 
ness uniting corresponding sensations and ideas in reflection. If, 
however, when we ascribe the rational organization of primary matter 
to Personal plan and will, we use the words in some unusual sense, 
that is another thing. Doubtless, in the Divine Essence a trans- 
cendent Personality is set over against a transcendent Impersonality ; 
but, if we say this, we must carefully guard ourselves from being 
understood to mean that we can do more than adumbrate the Truth; 
such predicates can only he legitimately applied if we consent in the 
next breath to remove them. Actual concrete Personality must be 
in time, incarnate, set over against a concrete Impersonality or Mat- 
ter. The Son of Man is the concrete Personality of God. Christ is 
the personal, because incarnate God. 

Certainly, the marvellous and beautiful apparent adaptation of 
means to ends in nature suggests design—because there is (as 
Schelling has explained) a sleeping reason in Nature which awakes 
in man—which was in the laws that governed the gyration of nebulæ 
before vegetable, or animal, or rational life became connected with 
the subsequent stages of such nebula, and it is just on account of 
this that human design becomes possible and actual. 

Men find a universal order, which they do not plan or create; and 
it is because they have to adapt themselves to this, that they arrange 
their means in a definite manner, in order to attain their ends: yet 
what proof does this established natural order itself afford of a similar 
personal designer? For since He is said to be the originator of 
Nature, what fixed order ready made did He find, which obliged Him 
to work in subordination toit? I admit of course that God may 
be a Person choosing thus to work, if on other grounds that can be 
proved; but I do not see how the teleological argument proves it. 

The harmony established by Nature between our involuntary 
spiritual and bodily organization and its environment is, however, 
implied in all successful human design. Certain conditions must be 
consciously complied with ; but the vast complex of conditions is after 
all unconscious : we work in the dark; but are benevolently assisted 
by that harmony between ourselves and our environment which 
Nature in the course of age-long experiments has brought about. 
Personal will is, indeed, the ultimate potence of unity, which takes 
up the rest with conscious admiring thought, and in turn realizes 
ideal imaginations in Nature, either by heroic deed, by the manifold 
work of art, or by useftil invention. But surely the tentative experi- 
ments by which Nature proceeds in working out her ends, the failures, 


‘the misery, the horror, the cruelty, the despair ; the law that living ` 


creatures must prey on one another, hurt and destroy one another, 
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and so prosper and be selected to live on ; surely all this does not 
look as if what we think.of when we name an omnipotent and bene- 
volent Architect, like ourselves, were at work. A person may reply 
in this wise: pain is useful in. preserving a creature and a race— 
useful as a warning. Doubtless: but why should an author of the 
whole system of nature have so contrived it all that pain was needed 
to fulfil such a function? Besides, in a hundred cases it fulfils no 
such function, and in men’s case fulfils no remedial moral function. 
Babies are tortured: animals are tortured for amusement by men 
from whom they cannot escape. In urging that the Creator must 
follow “general laws,” one doubts if people are serious. Why 
must He follow these particular laws? “The best of all possible 
universes :” undoubtedly; -or it would not be; “infinite possibi- 
lities” is sheer illusion: the only possible is that which actually 
is.’ But which is the true God? He who finds this universe on 
the whole the best of the alternatives possible to Him, or Ancient. 
Necessity, who prescribes these terrible and stringent conditions ? 
In the end, all these theological schemes themselves resolve into 
the unknown ultimate necessities of things, which God does not 
make but finds. If a higher stage of’ existence be attained in 
man, an ampler and more lurid horror of existence is attained 
also—sin—keener torture—diabolic hate—anarchical lust—conscious 
feebleness—oppression—despair. All this may be splendid as a 
pageant, as the shadow of the spiritual glory of humanity, ador- 
able on the heights of happiness, in the bowers of affection, inno- 
cence, and beauty; but horrible to the tortured in thefr torture ; 
the only consolation being that no torture lasts for ever, that all 
is as it must, and, therefore, in the deepest sense should be, all is in 
subordination to God; that from the darkest night breaks morning ; 
that we know there is some inscrutable principle of Justice, and ` 
Righteousness, and Love, at work ; that for these crushed ones there 
is some sweet rest reserved, in dissolved impersonal conditions we 
shrinkingly yet trustfully name Death; and, moreover, that even 
these, in the course of the infinite cycles, are destined for the 
highest glories and blessedness of the creature. Since infinite ages 
have brought us here, not infinite ages can shoulder us out of 
existence : we are safe; for it is “in God we live, move, and have 
our being.” 

‘However, every actual concrete result of phenomena—person, or 
thing—quite as much as the general laws that shape these—may, if 
we do not take the phrase too literally, be said to be intended ; it 
was part of the inevitable end; it was in the essential Divine Caus- 
ality: but I own I cannot see how we are to accept the good and 
happy, and reject the miserable and evil, as specially marked out for 
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manifestation. Yet in each case the particular end is itself a means 
to a far vaster result; if the’ good, fully blown, fades into the evil, 
yet the evil by teneti and misery, and dissolution, is forced to 
rebuild the good ; but it is our privilege personally to carry aloft, if 
we will, the sublime arch of Being, into higher regions, to build the 
nobler and Diviner Personality. 

What after all are these difficulties and contradictions that beset 
human reason? I believe they are in some sense inherent in the 
very nature of things. We are impelled to ask, yet we can never find 
out, what the principle and cause of existence is ; but we must con- 
ceive that there is a principle of limit, of time, of non-being, of 
unreason, of evil, of unhappiness, as well as a principle of all that is 
opposite to these : of darkness and light: of Ahriman and Ormuzd : 
so 1s the eternal harmony alone conceivable—the stream of existence, 
after all, is light because dark, dark because light. Therefore it is in 
very deed that the “necessities” of thought, though in some sense 
truly necessities of thought and things also, yet seem to halt and fade 
and waver when we press them: contradict one another. We only 
have our substance on condition of accepting our shadow. Discord— 
imbecility—unreason—hell as well as heaven—these are; and reason 
conditioned by these. When we press our thought unduly, lo! mene, 
mene, a handwriting on the wall! Thy kingdom—of reason—is 
divided by a mightier destiny than thou! In the midst of the “feast 
of reason and the flow of soul,” in the heart of our holiest'and most 
innocent enjoyments, in the fiery core of our delirious debaucheries, 
stalks a Spectre into the banquet-hall of enjoyment, assumes the 
vacant throne beside us, and the strongest pales and quakes be- 
holding it. 

Yet love and benevolence also pervade the Kosmos: Jesus, the 
Son of God, the highest of the sons of men, named for us the Father. 
Such is God also: most pregnant symbol! most helpful for practical 
living and doing! 

The elaborate and marvellously beautiful optical process which 
results in sight, and which deliberate design but feebly mimics, 
certainly suggests, in proportion to the number of instances in which 
sight presents itself as resultant of this kind of process, that there is 
a necessary connection between this process and sight—in fact, that 
it partly causes sight. Mr. Mill may show how such a conviction is 
the natural effect of a law of association among our ideas: but this of 
course is only to reduce the fact that we have this conviction under a 
more general expression: to show its connexion with other similar in- 
stances, Ifhe means,as he and his disciples do mean, that this reduction 
of a conviction under a general law (to show its genesis) does away with 
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its validity and weight, I must say I do not see it. There the convic- 
- tion is—not to be gotrid of. How far it may be absolutely valid may be 
questioned ; but that it has a real validity and significance is certain 
from the fact of its existence. All science, all induction, were impos- 
sible unless we had this fundamental tendency to infer from particular 
instances the universal rule. Yet then comes the question whether 
we so very highly compliment the splendid and intricate “ contri- 
vances ” in nature—arrived at in the course of many ages through 
many (as we deem them) abortive experiments—by calling them 
instances of design like our own. Is our design then so very fine a 
thing? The truth is, our design feebly mimics the natural process, 
because it must: it can do no otherwise: and then we turn round 
upon the natural process, and say: “Look how the natural process 
mimics our design! surely there must be an Architect like ourselves!” 
But are we certain the natural process must take that as a compli- 
‘ment and not the reverse? Experiments and failures the rudi- 
mentary processes may seem to us; but only because they would 
have been if we had worked them, with the means at our disposal— 
only because Caliban insists that Setebos, his god, must be very like 
himself. “ Contrivances,” “experiments;” we may use the words, 
but remember not to take them too literally. It appears to me that 
those who are so angry and shocked when you hesitate to recognise 
the traces in natural arrangements of a potent benevolent Contriver 
like a man, do not honour the First Cause particularly; though of 
course they mean to do so. According to my view, these “ con- 
trivances,” though they assuredly have reference to the special end 
gained, to the beauty and the use and the pleasure attained for the in- 
dividual and for others arotind him, yet have always also a much wider 
tendency and proper end; and they are never to be judged absolutely 
by their failure to fulfil a definite end that might have been fulfilled 
had the conditions been a little different: because we do not see what 
end they answer, is that a proof they answer none? or because we do 
not like the end, is that a proof it is not an end nature may propose 


to Herself? 
“ See all things for my use ! 
See man for mine, replies a pampered goose.”—-PoPE. 


' 


Alas! for us—-as Mr. Lewes remarks, the elaboration of a cancer on 
a beautiful bosom is as much an evidence of design as the elaboration 
of the beautiful bosom itself. Here comes in, however, I think, the 
old distinction. between faith and reason. Human reason cannot 
explain much ; the reason of a demigod can explain a little more: 
there is still infinity above us all; and there may be an element of 
unreason in the very nature of things; but this is just the twilight 
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` in which faith, trust, worship, can live. That which is—grander 
, than reason, yct making reason and reasonable things possible 
through union with their opposite—this all is to be trusted and 
worshipped in silence. 

IL. Neither Hamilton nor Reid, however, seem to'be aware that they 
contradict common sense, not perhaps as much, but nearly as much, 
as their opponents in denying colour to objects, though they grant 
extension, solidity, and number. I have allowed hitherto as much as 
possible to it: still the same objection lies partially against the view 
I have expounded. But now I would commend to thinkers an 
alternative suggestion, which if it be free from grave objections (as I 
think probable) is certainly to be preferred even to that view of 
secondary qualities which I have already propounded, because 
more closely still satisfying common sense. 

The undulations of light, according to their respective shortness or 
length, affect us as blue, red, green. Now, admit with the vulgar 
that they are not only shorter or longer, but that they are also 
diversely coloured. The character of the luminous body will deter- 
mine what wave or ray shall be transmitted from it to the sense. 
That is, the body is suffused with this or that coloured light, 
Distance from us is determined, as Berkeley argues, by other senses— 
touch and motion—and also by the experience of what muscular 
adjustments of the eye are necessary in order to see an object 
distinctly. Now one difficulty is that this person may see blue, and 
that red. But may not this be owing to some abnormal condition 
of the organism, some disturbing condition (say) of the humours, or 
possibly crystalline lens ?—it may no longer be itself achromatic. 
Might not this-alter the ray or wave of light and colour it differently? 
Here indeed might be a source of deception as to the colour re- 
flected from the object; still the colour would be there, and we 
should only have to correct our experience by that of others; this 
explanation of the cause of discrepancy (if it be admissible on all 
grounds) proving satisfactory to the divergent seer, just as scientific 
explanations do to any one of us who thinks he perceives the sun 
moving and the earth at rest. Then again I apprehend that when a 
blow on the eye makes you see colours, there is no more distinct idea ' 
of any distant coloured object thai mere externality to oneself and 
other normal associations of the sense of colour may account for. 
Something is coloured in that condition, aid we perceive it; though 
we do not suppose that it is permanently of that colour out of sensation, 
as we do in ordinary perception : the colours come and go. May 
there not here be some «ther in the organism corresponding to 
external light aroused to make itself sensible by means of the optic 
nerve ? 
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Às to the rest of the difficulties concerning colour propounded in 
“Hylas” (D.i.); they are not serious. ‘In respect of microscopes 
altering the colours of things, the fact is, they show us new things 
altogether that did not affect consciousness at all without them. We 
see parts of objects we could not otherwise see ; but, in fact, though 
in one point of view they are parts of the grosser object and essential 
to it, in another they form a new object and a new percept. Of 
course if the lens be not achromatic it shows colours of its own, And 
the variation with distance, in candlelight, &c., all this is accounted 
for by the variation in atmosphere, light itself, &. While the 
Teasoning on'p. 278 against light being the source of colour involves 
old fundamental metaphysical fallacies which I have in this essay 
attempted to expose. ; 

With respect to other sensations, it is not very clear to me how far 
we actually do ascribe qualities to external objects in connection with 
them, otherwise than to attribute them to causes in those objects. 
But so far as we do, may it not be maintained that as colour is a 
property of light, sound, for instance, is a property of some medium 
affecting the auditory nerves; sound, I mean, as distinguished 
from the accompanying vibrations of this medium? This again 
would depend on the state of the medium and auditory apparatus. 
So might it be maintained that sweetness is a certain property of an 
object, which, affecting the nerves of taste, conveys to consciousness 
the sense of sweetness; but in the apparatus of taste itself there may 
be a kindred savour which may affect consciousness independently of 
an extra-organic flavoured body—and may neutralize its proper flavour 
or modify it—if the apparatus be disturbed or in a peculiar condition. 
(In the case of pain we do not suppose there is a quality like it ex- 
ternal to itself) Shall I be told that I am attempting to reintroduce 
principles like the exploded principle of caloric, when it has been 
demonstrated by philosophers that heat, for instance, is a mode of 
motion? I reply, there can be no doubt that it involves a mode of 
motion in close association with it; but has it been shown that it is 
a mode of motion? I think not. And that so far as it is not, it is 
a sensation or state of consciousness only, is the very point at issue. 
(It seems possible that though the medium of a special class of 
sensations be present in the organ, it may not contribute its quota to 
the special influence from outside except in abnormal cases of per- 
ception.) Even if the similarity of the external quality to the mental 
image be not tenable, then, at any rate, there must be supposed some 
corresponding quality or occult concause both in the nervous organism, , 
and in the external thing affecting us with a peculiar sensation (ac- 
counting for the organism being sometimes so affected independently) 
—quite distinct from, though concomitant with, the modes of motion , 
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or vibration, &c., &e., within and without. But anyhow the whole 
external thing and its qualities (even if, to be more correctly appre- 
hended, some of it must be mediately apprehended) is phenomenal, as 
well us nowmenal. It is in time and space. But while special things 
and no others occasion every particular aggregation and rounding off of 
percepts and ideas in time and place, this thinghood, whether in 
mind or in the material sphere, is flexible—exists in an infinity of 
other relations, which: we ourselves at another time, or-others dif- 
ferently organized and educated, may take cognizance of; may be 
subjected to endless classifications with advancing knowledge: still 
whatever its limits in a given percept be, there must be thought cor- 
responding limits in the external sphere. (A chair in perception 
implies a chair out of it, as everyone supposes—and a table implies 
a table. A Ding an Sich is no good whatever—a vague inert or 
abstract entity of that sort could never give the actual results of per- 
ception. Berkeley wisely removed it, and it is a pity Kant restored it.) 
Except in connexion with resistance, motion, and sight, other sensa- 
tions would certainly not give perception. Whether we ascribe them 
to unlike causes in objects, or ascribe them as similar qualities to 
objects, it is only sight and resistance that enable us to do either. 
Let it be distinctly understood that without these—without resistance 
—we could have no notion of our own body or organism at all. We 
could not fix our sensations as here or there in our body. We could 
not even think them as ours. You may ascribe flavour, smell, heat, 
to a thing; but only after perceiving it as external by feeling its 
solidity or seeing it. If we admit with Hamilton that the mind can 
only be conscious of what is present to the sensory in perception, it 
will follow either (1) that we perceive nothing as external to us at all, 
that we only have sensation, which is contrary to his own realism; or 
(2) that we perceive the sensory itself instead of the external thing 
which the sensory introduces us to—which is contrary to experience, 
and would involve that representationism, which is Hamilton’s 
favourite aversion. It is said by Hamilton that to speak of our ideas 
resembling the object is absurd. In this he follows Berkeley. But 
one need not mean that the act of perceiving so far as it is intelli- 
gent, or sentient, is like an object; only that the image, when we 
reflect on it, resembles the object that became known in perception. 
How else should knowledge be true? The sensation of colour is also 
_ knowledge of external colour. 

Again, it is only a partial identity (or similarity) of existence with 
other elements that, together with au absolute novelty-or specialty of 
existence enables us to fix and classify and identify anything in con- 
sciousness. It is also implied, therefore, that there is an identity or 
similarity, as well as an absolute specialty of existence, in the object 
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corresponding to modes of conceiving in the subject—there is a 
harmony between them which makes knowledge possible, and which 
makes it true. Thus we must supplement what have been called by 
Kant and others the categories of intelligence with corresponding 
categories of external existence—modes of conceiving and feeling 
with modes of existence. The mind has a universalizing and a 
specializing faculty, without which perception of special things would 
be impossible ; but likewise things have a universal and special cha- 
racter which enables us to perceive them as they are. 

Universal ideas, we may here observe, are utterly inadequate to 
account for special changing perceptions of things, and still more for 
special changing things themselves. Yet Berkeley and Mr. Fraser 
seem to think that universal ideas of God would be sufficient pro- 
vision for the abiding of actual material things when no finite mind 
is perceiving them. But these change and grow, are special as well 
as universal, dwindle and perish. God therefore must thus perceive 
them—perceive them as all and any percipients in whatever scale of 
creation, at whatever age and state of knowledge, perceive them, or 
no stich provision for them would be made, as common sense re- 
quires. Now, to my mind, the causal difficulty comes in here: if 
there is sensation in its lowest stages up to the most adequate syn- ` 
thesis of perception and conception in God, whence does this changing 
process arise? God is supposed by Theists to be himself the planner 
and originator of the material process, and by Berkeley, of the perceiv- 
ing process in finite minds. But in any time-proeess, the preceding 
states can never be a sufficient Cause for the following state, if that 
is a special new existence, which it always is,—hence this hypothetical 
phenomenal process in the Divine mind would have, equally with 
the actual observed process of things, to be referred to a transcen- 
dental Cause out of time altogether. But then this hypothetical, 
Divine, spiritual process would be useless. Yet unless there were 
such a process, the process we observe, and bring the personal pur- 
pose and will of God to account for, would not be in the least ac- 
counted for, either as caused in things or in ourselves, or as existing 
when there are no finite percipients of it. 

It is exactly the »on-spontancous character of sensation and per- 
ception that Berkeley most insists on. I appeal, therefore, to the 
reader, whether to allege that in God’s mind a similar process of 
sensation and perception might originate in rational plan and volition 
—this rational plan and volition having no elements of non-spon- 
taneous sensation and perception given as a basis from without 
as in our case,—is not to use words without a definite meaning. 
Even those who, maintain the absolute indifference of the human 
will (which I deny) do not go so far as to maintain that sensa- 
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tion and perception spring up uncaused by virtue of the spontaneity 
which they ascribe to personality or mind. To do this, would in 
fact be to give up the very basis of their own theism, the true causal 
intuition, and to surrender the whole ground to Hume and Comte. 
On the other hand; it appears to me that to ascribe (as is commonly 
done) a thought altogether out of time to God is to ascribe to Him (1) 
what has no real meaning, (2) an incorrect knowledge or perception of 
persons and things whose very characteristic is to be in time, to be 
successive. A man has not the qualities which he had some years ago, 
but other qualities; he had not then the qualities he has now. If 
any one sees all these qualities existing together which are not 
together, he does not see them more correctly, but less correctly. 
(3) Such knowledge would account neither for the existence of 
extra-perceptional, which are successive material things, nor for the 
creation of material things, as they actually are, nor for the cre- 
ation of personalities in time. (Foresight, of course, is not know- 
ledge out of time at all, but knowledge of events as one after 
another.) : 

The weakest part of Berkeley’s system appears to me to be that 
where (in the 3rd D. of “Hylas and Philonous”) he argues that 
God is not subject to sensations, or pain, or any imperfect condition 
of being, though He conceives these in order to originate them in - 
finite creatures. How to conceive a sensation or a pain without 
having it, I do not understand, though you may conceive it after 
having it, or some other like it; but God, in order to plan and 
originate it, precisely as it is, must surely have it first distinctly and 
precisely. Besides, what Berkeley had to provide for, was the ex- 
istence of our actual limited perceptions of growing dying things 
when no finite minds have them; and his whole argument against 
external matter is founded on their perpetual and puzzling variation. 
He says it would be difficult to put your finger on one of these and 
say, this is the truc perception of whats in the external thing, and 
all those are false perceptions. Well, I suppose it would be equally 
difficult to say which is the true perception for God to have among 
them all, and equally hard. even if you could do that, to account 
then for all the “false” ones. Evidently, He must have them all— 
where they are genuine perceptions at any rate, however imperfect 
they may be, for how imperfect, after all, must the most complete of 
them be! Moreover, Berkeley, who inveighed against the empty 
nominalism of abstract ideas, should surely not seem to palm these 
off upon the Deity. 

How could any mind attain to them without concrete particu- 
lars to generalize from? How could it conceive relations without 
conceiving the terms related? But Berkeley lays much stress on 
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the relations between our ideas or sensations, which themselves, he 
thinks, are in perpetual flux; without the notion of these relations, 
he says, there would be no knowledge. Now what is the notion of 
such relations, but an abstract idea? Yet there could be no such 
notion of relations among our sensations, if each had not a real 
fixedness or permanence of its own, so that it can be differenced 
and assimilated with others—and if partially identical modes of 
existence did’ not return; they do but hide in God; while even the 
relations are not wholly the same, since the terms vary. 

Yet in “Siris” (a beautiful treatise, full of the wisdom of the 
ancients), where Berkeley adopted a form ‘of Platonic idealism, he 
was certainly much further from providing for common-sense con- 
victions regarding perception by the senses, than he was in his 
earlier treatises, where he sometimes spoke as if by God’s arche- 
typal ‘ideas, he meant the process of sense-perception itself in the 
mind of God. Iam aware, of course, that Berkeley lays stress on 
the word notion as distinguished from the word idea—he speaks of 
notion of relations, notion of God, notion of oneself; but this, as he 
leaves the distinction, seems to me throughout a distinction without a 
difference. 

Matter seems to be necessary for the existence of personality or 
mind, but the existence of mind not necessary to every place and 
_ moment of material existence, though doubtless necessary to it in the 
general scheme of things, and to the complete unrudimentary existence 
of it. For in connection with mind it takes on new powers,new quali- 
ties, new relations; becomes penetrated with spirit, becomes luminous, 
beautiful, symbolical, acquiring its full organization and development. 
Thus the process of creation is only finished in a human or other 
consciousness ; nor then finished, seeing we ourselves are always be- 
coming, in piocess of development, and along with us our material 
“other” also. The processes and conditions of material nature 
impinging upon consciousness find themselves repeated there in the 
higher sphere of spirit; they become intelligible in the light of our 
analogous and contemporaneous play of spiritual forces; and we 
correctly apply to the spiritual process ‘language that is primarily 
applicable to the material, while the true’ poet truthfully, not capri- 
ciously, applies to material nature language that primauly applies to 
humanity. Thus Keats sees the spent foain in the trough of a wave 
to be “indolent,” and is not telling a pretty lie to amuse us, as people 
fancy. Our present consciousness would have been impossible without 
the slow development of animal organization by a natural process in 
past ages: then this in turn glows transfigured in the light of intelli- 
gibility, beauty, and harmony that is poured upon it out of conscious- 
ness! 
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The Divine glories of the spiritual personal realm are the final cause 
of matter: matter is mind in process of formation; it is the physical 
cause (invariable antecedent) of mind. Personal unity, except as unity 
of differences, the highest unity of Nature's manifold, is not thinkable. 
But the Divine incomprehensible essence is the efficient cause of both 
soul and body. The only way we have of expressing that is by an 
infinite series of intelligible yet contradictory propositions, contradic- 
tion being inherent in the nature of things. Some have said, the 
imperfect successive existence is defect, and therefore requires no 
cause. That is a fallacy. It is just that which does require it; yet 
we cannot define the cause. The future, the ideal of a thing or 
person, which is but adumbrated in our conception of its ideal, is in- 
volved in its cause, makes it to be what it is now or was before, and 
yet puts it down here in a definite isolated position, in a present 
moment. The principle of the imperfect, the limit, is therefore in 
the essence, as well as that of the totality. If the effect were not 
wholly in the cause, with all its specialty and limitation in time and 
space, it would not be accounted for, and yet five minutes ago it did 
not exist. Why? Because its non-existence till now is involved in 
its cause. It would be absolutely contradictory to say that before it 
was, it was; and yet if it was not as it is, its actual existence seems 
unaccounted for. Its principle in transcendent Being is eternal; 
but this is other than its present becoming and beginning. Here is 
an insoluble contradiction in the principle of causality, which yet our 
intuition postulates. Every person and thing is as much infinite as. 
' finite. Time and eternity penetrate and support, one another. 
“Like produces like.” To be worth much as an absolute prin- 
ciple, this should be, “The same produces the same.” But if it 
were precisely the same, it would stand in no need of production ; 
if produced anew, it is not the same. The ultimate Cause, there- 
fore, is incomprehensible, an object of Faith. Hence it is that 
I say matter may be without mind in a definite period, and at a 
certain place. But in the Cause, the higher stage of existence, the 
spiritual, may be accounted as involving, necessitating the lower : 
they involve one another. 

The same creatures come round again—the same persons—yet 
with a difference, according to their different environment. But 
has not the infinite produced, and in sacred thirst to exhaust 
itself, must it not produce an illimitable hierarchy of spirits and 
things—demigods of various function, angel, archangel, nature-spirit, 
devil, zoophyte, insect, reptile, bird, beast, fish? or has the infinite 
perchance collapsed, having unbosomed itself in one sublime final 
effort—say a nineteenth-century fox-facultied literatus, correspondent 
of a newspaper, well-bred patronizer of the popular religion, university 
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prizeman, member of Parliament, saturnine reviewer? Yet as- 
suredly there are finite lines of existence, isolated in time and space, 
with fixed cycles of rudimentary beginning, growth, culmination, dis- 
solution, each individual and type having its own orbit. Upon all 
again are based’ higher and more complex systems of life which take 
their departure from the lower: there is, a descent into lower 
regions, an ascent into] higher, wheel within wheel: so Being 
passes on eternally, and comes round again. with infinite modifica- 
tions. And man may consciously reach up to the higher ideals, or let 
himself be immersed in that which tends toward dissolution of the 
more angelic humanity, his spirit lapsing into a less exalted type of 
life—into beast, or, infinitely worse, into mocking devil. 

It is assumed by Berkeley and philosophical theists like Mr. Mar- 
tineau and Mr. Hutton, that there is no proper’ spontaneity in the 
physical world, our only known type of spontaneity being volition. 
Now ‘this should be proved, not assumed. It seems to me quite 
untrue. Material resistance is given along with volition ; and if the 
action of physical forces always takes place in some invariable order 
of antecedent and consequent, so does volition. In every conceiv- 
able case the development of Personal Will is conditional on the 
contemporaneous opposition of œ non-ego ; hence the latter cannot 
be an intelligent Will or Person. ‘When we speak of “motion. 
being transmitted” from one thing to another, this is a way of 
speaking. ` The recipient-of a movement is always active as well 
as passive. There are reciprocally energizing forces at work. There 
is, indeed, spontaneity both in volition and in physical force ; for in 
neither case is the antecedent adequate cause of the consequent. 
When elements of consciousness, suggesting an external unity, affect 
us at as rest, permanent, then we get thinghood under the concep- 
tion of substance. When they affect us, as operating a change in 
others, and disturbing existing relations among these, then we con- 
ceive of a thing under the category of-Force, or Power, or Cause, and 
‘the group of elements changed under that of Effect. Looking closer, 
indeed, we discern that nothing is purely passive; there is a reci- 
procity of action, though one group of elements may be able to 
suppress or modify another more than the latter may avail to modify 
the former. Even where there is rest a scientific look will probably 
detect equilibrium of forces. But every change irresistibly suggests 
some cause; so that people even jump to the conclusion, “ post hoc; 
ergo propter hoc.” Induction gives the real invariable physical ante- 
cedents, and these are part efficient causes of the consequent. Hume, 
indeed, argued (and his argument has imposed on us ever since, 
imposed even on Kant, and the great Post-Kantians themselves ; 
for the weak point of the eae philosophy, which teaches so 
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much that is true, seems to me just to lie in its inadequate grasp of 
Causality proper) that we have no knowledge of a causal link betwéen 
antecedent and consequent, merely of invariable succession. But this 
contradicts common sense. We have knowledge of power in our own 
will, and equally in resisting things and other wills. And after this 
experience, we have knowledge of power in every change, though we 
cannot always discern exactly where it lies. Hume’s point is that we do 
not see how the antecedent phenomenon can influence the consequent 
—for instance, how a volition can move a limb. Now, to want to see a’ 
how here beyond the fact of experience is probably to want to trans- 
cend our faculties and all faculties—to ask an absurd question. . But 
in the fact of experience (I cannot understand why transcendentalists 
want more than that experience which their opponents are willing to 
grant them) is given the intuition of power that helps to produce the 
effect. The fallacy has lain in supposing that any given antecedent 
power—for instance, a particular volition—was capable by itself of 
producing the new effect, for instance, a movement in the arm. On 
the contrary, it is but one among innumerable forces, some obvious 
coefficients being the living energies of the material organism. Hume 
pertinently observes that we are not conscious of all these in willing, 
yet these must concur ; and if they do not, as in paralysis, we will to 
move in vain. Then, again, this volitional determination of power 
began to be, and was absolutely determined to be, partly, indeed, by 
itself (here the, advocates of Free-will are right, for it is a fresh 
phenomenon), but partly also by ourselves in a previous state of 
thought and feeling, due.to our character, our surrounding circum- 
stances, our organism—the latter due to how many physical as well 
as conscious ancestral causes. So we see how vast grows the concep- 
tion of the true Cause, Force, or Power that determines ‘even the 
movement of an arm: the willis but one factor in the grand com- 
plex of Powers ; yet one factor it is. 

However, in a new effect there is always substance also; that is, 
old already existing elements enter into it as constituents—remain 
on, And I suppose that is partly why we are mostly satisfied .to 
ascribe a new effect to antecedent phenomena as their sufficient 
tause. Yet, in fact, there is always also something quite new, even 
if it were only a rearrangement of old elements, Here, and in every ' 
the smallest change implied in a successive modification of old 
elements leading up to a new effect, is implied fresh Power not exist- 
ing in any antecedent phenomena of the previous moment, but now 
coming forth from the transcendent Root for the first time. It is, in 
fact, impossible that the sufficient Cause of an effect should exist in 
time before the effect; they imply one another, and come into exist- 
ence together. If the cause had existed before, so would the effect. 
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The effect is the cause manifesting itself in time. It now begins to 
exist; before, it is, not was: eternal, transcendent; hence our Lord said, 
. “ Before Abraham was, Z am.” Frequently the principle of Causality 
which I here enunciate, and urge as all-important, is very obviously 
true; for often a much nobler, more complex, more God-like unity 
of manifold elements follows invariably upon certain other pheno- 
mena. The record of that process may be read passim in the pages 
of Darwin ; but had I time I would show that, wonderful and beau- 
tiful as his explanations are, they do but set forth a method of natural 
procedure; they do not touch the spring or principle thereof. A 
man may be partly in a sponge, a good deal more in a monkey ; but 
since he is wholly in none of these, he could never have come out of 
them—only passed through them, as may his embryo now; he must 
still come out of richer treasures of the Divine storehouse than they. 
As little, we may add, can the pulse of thought in its mere time- 
process furnish a sufficient cause for the infinite manifold of the 
universe. Hegel, and our powerful thinker, Mr. Stirling, labour in 
vain to roll that stone up the hill. 

Two remarks more on this topic. (1) The correlation of Force doc- 
trine by itself gives no principle of progress, nor even of change from 
one manner of existence to another; it takes no account of the qualt-: 
ties, only of the quantities, of Force, though it suggests that nothing 
perishes, nor begins, absolutely. (2) A man has the privilege of con- 
sciously helping to determine bis life and conduct. He cannot foresee 
for certain what his eternal destiny may be, and he himself helps to 
shape it. If he strives to do what he thinks he ought to do, he may 
be destined to succeed; therefore he can but do his best, and is 
foolish not to do it, for this effort is one factor in the result, and he 
may wisely try to equilibrate his impulses so far as may be that he 
be not slave of any one. Hence the true doctrine of necessity does 
not paralyse, only makes us humble ; yet exalts us by merging us in 
the sublime and everlasting onward swoop of the universe. 

“The persistence of Force,” however, suggests that everything 
was before also in some sense present in another form, and will ever 
be. In fact, nothing is completely itself now, nor in a limited time: 
it needs everlasting time for that; for every monad is a focus of 
infinity. Every person, therefore, and every thing, is immortal and 
universal, as well as finite and particular. 

The dynamic properties of matter—attraction, impulse, &c.— 
including gravity, cohesion, capillary attraction—are given under con- 
ditions of sight, touch, resistance, motion—of space, light, figure, 
position. For.they are conceived or inferred along with our percep- 
tion of things in their actual and in their changing relations to one 
another. General laws are inferred—-reasoned out; but I think 
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it quite proper to say that material force is actually perceived i imme- 
diately. 


To conclude, I differ fundamentally from those thinkers who affirm 


- that our regulative beliefs, our “ working hypotheses,” are not consti- 


tutive, are absolutely severed from “thingsin themselves,” from solid ' 
reality, and are merely relative personal illusions, or illusions of human 
thought. That is to me about the only fundamental and utterly 
absurd illusion among human beliefs; because it involves logically 
“nirvana,” annihilation of all consciousness whatsoever. But I 
strentiously assert,on the other hand, that every belief is a working hy- 
pothesis only—that is, of limited relative truth, nevertheless solid and 
true from the very fact of its being a bond fide belief, an affirmation 
of consciousness ; and that no belief is or can be anything more than 


„this. It can only be more or less full, highly organized. Synthesiz- 


~ 


ing more or fewer elements of knowledge (which are also elements 
of being) under one harmonizing hypothesis, it therefore must 
be always ready to give way to fuller enlightenment, before fresh | 
aggregations of discovery. And so far. as men differ in their clear, ” 
bond fide belief, it is because one mind and character is incapable of 
making precisely the same syntheses of thought and emotion and 
image as another. Each believes truly, not falsely; but the one may 
know and feel more fully than another; it is possible by argument 


‘and education to bring about that general agreement which is desir- 


able, not that absolute agreement which theorists and inquisitors 
wish for, but which is neither possible nor desirable. Of course there 
are some beliefs which, however true relatively to their content, may 
from their incompleteness prove-very injurious to the person who 
holds them, and to society: they mark what Herbert Spencer might 
call a want of adequate harmony with their environments. But the 
danger really lies in each person affirming his own belief to be exclu- 
sively and solely true, and denying all validity to the opposite belief. 
While reserving the right to think and feel for himself—mindful that 
the general conclusions of one age and race may sometimes be the 
laughing-stock of another—a man should pay considerable deference 
to well-established general conclusions ; as distinct from mere dead- 
weight of custom, which is simply one’s own stupidity, multiplied into 
that of all-one’s neighbours and ancestors. Not even.a madman is 
wholly out of gear with the universal system of things: even his hallu- , 
cinations have a law of their own, and some correspondence -with 
the mystery of fact; only he is alone, in the outer darkness where no 
human sympathy is possible; alone as the dead seem to us: the 
System of things addresses him in a tongue unknown to the rest of 
us, and awfully takes him apart. Thinghood, we have observed, 
varies with the physiological as well as with the extra-corporeal 
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physical coùditions. Does not the explanation of many differences 
lie here? A dreamer seems to himself to perceive what he seems to 
the waking man only to imagine. Well the physiological conditions 
vary—he perceives an external thing in the sensory, and supposes 
it outside the same; but even this implies some extraorganic 
thinghood. Indeed, an abnormal belief bears often to an ordinary 
vulgar crude belief the same kind of relation as this last bears to a 
scientific verified belief The latter has been brought into a multi- 
plicity of relations with other beliefs of the same person and other 
thinking persons. It explains in what permanent relations similar 
things stand, appear, and disappear, distinguishing it from others 
with which it may have only superficial resemblance, An alleged 
miracle, a popular superstition, an & priori ‘physical ante-Baconian 
belief of the old world, an Oriental religious cosmogony of to-day, 
fulfils these conditions less—is, therefore, less true. . Zo us does the 
elephant-and-tortoise theory of the world held by wise men and 
races of men seem so much more sane than the private hallucinations 
‘of dreamers and madmen? But the real peculiarity about the latter 
is that, whatever method there may-be among their convictions (and 
there is often much), they cannot communicate with their fellows ; 
that is, they cannot be influenced by them, understand and sympa- 
thize with them: the madman would impose himself on others, is 
at least never liable to be corrected by them. Whole races of men, 
wise men, may have hallucinations; but they at least have them in 
company. Yet how far very dogmatic inquisitorial persons are to be 
esteemed mad on account of their pachydermatous self-confidence, 
might be worthy of discussion. But there is some madness fertile in 
results, and some that leads to nothing, and perishes with the solitary. 
Yet this very isolation and abormal outlook upon things is character- 
istic also of the prophet and the sage. We know how the greatest 
poet in the world connects “the lunatic, the lover, and the seer.” 
The madman’s “illusions” are unreal to us: but how fearfully real to 
him! And for the rest, if he believes, as sometimes he does, in evil 
spirits haunting him, associated even with those familiar to him, or 
who ought to be so—can we assert that there is no foundation in 
fact for what he believes? Dante and the painters have not imagined 
.worse hells than there are: paradises (earthly or otherwise) there are ; 
the only mistake was in the dogma that either could be everlasting! 
Like medical students in a dissecting-room they have got used to, we 
may become dull to the awe and mystery of the universe, even jocose 
over it, resolving it into a more or less “pestilent congregation of 
vapours” —into brain-cells, or jelly-fishes, or what not: but this is mere 
professional narrowness: the awe and mystery are there; only they no 
longer’ condescend to address themselves to ws. (Cases of illusion do ` 
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not justify Hamilton’s theory, ough the image supposed to be 
external be then in the sensory or organism chiefly. Because the 
perception of externality has already been gained in the normal way as 
foundation for such illusion. No such imaginations were on Hamil- ° 
ton’s theory~possible. And thus, again, to call the fundamental 
origitial belief in an external world illusion is absurd, for illusions 
presuppose such a belief.) Yet methinks we should be a little 
doubtful if we ourselves have attained to more thana very relative 
truth, when we reflect how confident they whose opinions we now 
smile at were in their day. The relations in which we ourselves and 
other, persons and other things stand to the universe are infinite : 
how inadequate must be all our conceptions: not private fancies 
merely ; true, but not true absolutely ; only more or less helpful to 
us and to our race in the circumstances in which God has placed us. ` 
Yet every belief is in its measure illumination from the universe of 
things. Thoreau, the American, observes that the old fabling about 
griffins ‘and dragons has a curious counterpart even in concrete fact, 
according to recent geological discoveries of giant Saurians. Can, 
these imaginations have been in some sense reminiscences of á 
former condition of existence? Has faith now culminated An 
Nescience and Protoplasm? There are infinite steps below: pe 
the steps not infinite above? Have we found the truth? Let us 
yemember that in other faiths than ours men and women lived—that 
for these they dared the torture and the death. “These for other 
` minds and for other races have satisfied the harmonizing, co-ordinat- 
ing impulse of life—life with elements of nobleness in it that modern 
“enlightenment” may hardly appreciate and involve. Such was the 
faith of St. Frartcis, of Dante, of Fenelon. Such was the faith of Luther, 
Calvin, Milton. That noble Puritan faith which inspired holy women 
and heroic men—Huguenot and Cevenol—that beautiful æsthetic 
faith which prostrates them before fair wayside shrines or in glorious 
cathedrals, bringing votive offerings to Mary the Mother, best of 
women—do not these faiths hold, for those who believe, Truth more 
vital to their whole character than the intellectual beliefs or denials 
of philosophers could possibly be ? Who would deprive simple souls 
of their very life-breath ? Perchance God dwells in them, and they 
. in Him, in a manner our intellectual arrogance dreams not of. All, 
however mean and dreary, has its use; but Light and Faith men 
need ; mere denial—except it rise to the dignity and martyrdom of 
a Faith—is death. Yet, seeing the evil in old, decrepid superstitions, 
the corruption that comes of secure prosperity, the half-conscious 
falsehoods of a wealthy priesthood, their enmity to human progress, 
the iconoclast must speak out: and God will take care of His own 
Truth and His own children: drearily dawns the new Truth for men. 
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Up higher somewhere in the darkness of the immeasurable Moun- 
tain may not strange, unfamiliar, mocking voices be heard? 
“Your vaunted scientific conceptions no longer suit the growing 
aggregate of our discoveries, harmonized as these are with those 
fundamental ontological intuitions which you were too blind to discern 
in the very tissue of your own thought-process: we consign them to 
the limbo of crude hypotheses: for ws it was reserved to find a final 
formula for the infinite.” Meanwhile, the God-consciousness is alive 
for evermore ; renews its youth, like the eagle, from age to age exults; 
runs, and is not weary. “I am all that is, was, and shall be : no mor- 
tal hath lifted the veil that covers me.” So thousands of years ago 
wrote the Egyptians over their temple at Sais; so to-day we find it 
written still over the temple of the universe. 

Ronen Nog. 
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IRISH CHARACTER. 


ie CES from well-informed persons, trustworthy statistics 

and many coincident indications, force on us the belief that 
Ireland issprospering, and that her poverty, so long an eyesore and 
reproach to us, is certainly, if not obviously, giving place to that 
moderate wealth which results from healthy agriculture, and from 
the habits of an agricultural peasantry. Yet, contrary to sanguine 
prophecy of that Millennium when the cottiers of Westmeath and the 
English capitalist should work together in friendly resolve to reclaim 
the bog of Arran, it appears certain that each year we dislike and 
mistrust Paddy and his Popery with freshened prejudice. In many 
imaginations he is the thin end of the wedge that is to split up our 
constitution. He has procured that our national church should be 
about as little an impregnable fortress as was Metz when in charge 
of Marshal Bazaine. Irish famines, Irish misbehaviour, the more 
discouraging as we discover that it is chiefly on the part of Irish 
landlords, Irish M.P.’s; and Irish Yankees, forced on experiments in 
Agrarian legislation that are as yet inconclusive; and as I write, is 
not the anti-secular education attitude of Ireland enough to exasperate 
our pioneers of progress? Recent events have increased the anti- 
pathy of the thorough-bred Englishman to his insatiable and incom- 
prehensible dependant. - And there are evident tokens in our litera- 
ture, our public speeches, and our private animosities, that from the 
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Conservative peer to the positivist working man, we are disgusted by 
Irish doings. Less than ever can we comprehend the ways of our 
little sister. She waxes fat and kicks the more. Having fairly let 
her out of the torture room in which she was kept for'six centuries 
and a half, it is no use wishing to resume those orange reins with 
which we used to drive her. The backstairs of Dublin Castle are 
not so private as they were. We are in the embarrassment of having 
given up the policy of the past, of having disbanded our garrison, and 
pulled down our flag, and of having no new scheme to satisfy the 
fussy quacks who have so long occupied themselves with the relief 
of Ireland, that they must still be meddling. Meantime, we like ou 
Frankenstein all the less, that it has got out of its old leading strings 
and is grimacing at us from New York and Melbourne, and in return 
it is less grateful for our emancipation of its faith and its labour than 
we had hoped. There are, indeed, even dogs of sensitive disposition 
which will refuse a bone from an alien hand, and be suspicious of the 
daintiest morsel given, with averted'eye. We leave the bone under 
the nose of such a morose creature and shrug our surprise, and are even 
suspicious of so phenomenal a dog, especially if he snarl persistently 
at our heels, As he will not be friendly, we do no more than tell 
him he has had fair help to grow fat, and will have coercion if he 
snap. As for trying to understand the brute’s sentimental grievances, 
or make allowances for his resentments and instincts, how can we 
waste time on such a study? Nevertheless, the dog, hereditary de- 
pendant as he is, is strangely acquainted with his master, knows the 
meaning of signs of which his would-be benefactor is scarcely con- 
scious, and will not be stopped growling by caresses bestowed for 
merely expedient purposes. Some knowledge of the beast’s character 
and of the past which has formed it, some interest in canine peculi- 
arities, might induce affection and approval for the defiant creature ; 
such affection would be quickly judged, bones would be accepted and 
even kicks would be borne occasionally, once sympathy between 
master and hound had been established. 

The Irish know us much better than we know them, and our 
feelings towards them being what they generally are, it is not sur- 
prising that they should reciprocate our growing mistrust and aliena- 
tion, in spite of late advances made in the name of justice and pity. 
The trivial connection formed by the wit and genius of a past gener- 
ation between society in Ireland and in London is worn out. No 
Moore charms John Bull’s ear, no Irish orator forces himself to the 
English front, as did Grattan and O’Connell’ Nothing Irish has even 
the passing good-will of fashion, no scraps of appreciation and even 
flattery fall as once they did to the share of Irish character. But to 
a péople persistently disapproved, approval is sweet in a degree we 
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hardly estimate, The raw of wounded vanity is hard to bear, and to 
a-certain degree Irish fractiousness is aggravated by the failure even 
of that’ shallow sympathy which was won by “the melodiés,” by 
Lever’s tales and Lady Morgan’s oddities. It is desirable that such’ 
artificial ties as a singularly unfaithful literature could create, should 
be broken, but failing. these caricatures of Irish life our conceptions 
of. it ‘become vaguer, and year by. year we know less of the people’ 
who ‘used to figuré in our fancies as good-humoured but flighty swag- 
gerers, ‘romantic ribbonmen and adventurous hoydens. Increased’ 
locomotion brings many Irish families across our path, whether we 
are at home or abroad; but we avoid the acquaintance: of castled 
Mulligans on the rampage. It is certainly discreet to steer clear of 
the inveterate schemers who abound among the Irish gentry of the 
later growths ; let us, however, not’ be severe on the children of that 
Anglo-Irish system which was established in injustice and maintained 
by corruption. The vulgarities of a Dod’ family, the pushing and 
pinchbeck of Hibernians on the war path, will almost invariably 
betray the Cromwellian or Williamite origin of the offenders. Privi- 
leged to bully and job for a century and a half, we must not be angry 
at their: hereditary instincts, now of freebooting, now of cringing. 
` Nor must we expect them to equal in balanced liberality, or in kindly 
consciousness of power, the English squires, who have not traded in 
feudal rights or been agents of 5 government ` in enforcing such a penal 
code as that imposed on the Irish people almost within the memoty ` 
of man.: “The.distaste of our educated classes for such representatives 
of Irish character is just, and whatever their virtues, they do not 
harmonize with the latest tone’of English thought. Yet however un- 
‘pleasant the rank 'Philistinism of the Trish Protestant gentry, the 
increasing antagonism between our western province ahd our main- 
land, is none the. less mischievous. “Can we not endeavour to disso- 
ciute'the Irish nation from those Hibernian squireens and squireen- 
esses who dwell in our memory ? The alienation of ‘our countrymen 
. beyond St. George’s Channel is embittered by our social attitude; 
No public speeches can heal the injury done to a sensitive people.by 
our puzzled contempt, and this alienation ‘regarded in connection. 
with Alabama claims,’ Canada raids, and coloniál discontént, is ‘at 
least highly incorivenient. A sincere effort to understand the com- 
plexities of Irish character would seem a necessary if a distasteful’ 
task, if we are honestly to accept the new duty of “railing Iieland. 
according to Irish ideas.” Ido not affect to define what are Irish’ 
. ideas! seeing that the various irreconcileable parties. in Ireland are 
agreed in nothing, except in the expediency of agitation for ends that 
. are’ pursued while distance lends. to them the charm of impractita- 
bility, but which cease to attract in proportion’ as they are legally 
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attainable. The church and land reforms were hardly results of 
Irish ideas, and Ireland is not particularly pleased with those some- 
what indigestible instalments of justice. Perhaps we may reckon the 
welcome to the French deputation last autumn, or the glorification of 
Kelly, or the various schemes latent in the phrase “Home Rule,” to 
be “Irish ideas,” but these are by no means generally entertained, 
even by Galway priests and electors. The most coherent aspiration 
with which we are just now confronted, is the wish for denominational 
education, but that is rather, an. expression of Roman will than of 
national desire. The influence of their priesthood can procure a 
unanimity of thought of which the mixed and conflicting, population 
we call the Irish seems by its training and temperament to be inca- 

, \pable. Probably the only distinct ideas that can be discerned in the 

p confusion of Irish outcry since government by the.Protestant garrison 
has been given up, are those formulated by the Roman Catholic 

A hierarchy. This is embarrassing, for naturally we are disinclined to 
connive at Popish plots every “session, yet Cardinal Cullen’s ideas 
are nearly the only ones presented for our guidance in Irish rule, 
according to Mr. Gladstone’s preséription. 

In short, Irish ideas are likely to prove, for some time at least, Will 
o the wisps, now betraying well-meaning Liberals into obsolete in- 
tolerance, now leading Conservative statesmen to the verge. of com- 
munism ; entrapping secularists to obey the Syllabus, and worrying 
John Bull into “strong” government.and a private wish to be hand- 
somely rid of the island of bogs, where things and people are as un- 
reasonable as in Alice’s land of the looking-glass. But to understand 
the Hibernian idiosyncracy is, if difficult, not so vague a study as that 
of Irish ideas, and however he might prefer half a dozert coercion acts, 
a knowledge of Irish character as it is different from his own, would 
appear to be, considering the “ progress” of Europe, a useful accom- 
plishment to the Englishman who desires to avoid federal muddles, 
two-headed parliaments, and other makeshifts of disintegrating 
empires. 

To comprehend the peculiarities of Hibernian disposition, some 
true, however slight, notion. must be, had of Irish annals. Irish 
history can hardly be said to exist, but notwithstanding the sedulous 
destruction of original records, enough for the purposes of under- 
standing Irish character can be had .from the mouths of English 
witnesses. Disagreeable as is reference to such a past we must, when 
judging Paddy, not forget his antecedents. Civil wars, persecutions, 
massacres, and confiscations, chicane and legalized oppression, have 
been the monotonous destiny of the western island, which never was 
admitted into the European family, except indeed when it was passed 
as a buona mano from the English Pope to the English King. Ire- 
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land had no part in feudal benefits, though it still endures the 
lingering smart of feudal land laws. It was outlawed, in a literal 
sense, from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, when the founda- 
tions of our society wére laid. It became the mere ‘exercising 
ground for political and military free-lances, while renaissance 
reformation and Baconian physics illumined the rest of Europe. 

- We are apt to forget how much of our prosperity, our. reverence 
for law, our courage, truth, and other popular respectabilities we 
owe to the medieval structure of Christendom. Though Ireland 
was devotedly religious, and boasted a large share in the conver- 
sion of north-eastern heathendom, she never belonged to the Euro- 
pean community. Hers has been a quite differently developed 

society. The ties that consolidate it have been, and are still, unl?” 
those which bound in more or less common interests the vario _ 
classes of the Christian brotherhood. Certainly the code and lan, 
guage of Ireland have been painfully assimilated to ours, but’ this K 
assimilation being necessarily superficial, rather widens the gulf 
between the habits of Englishmen and those which have been the’ 
growth of Irish circumstances. Perpetual puzzle results from’ the 
apparent likeness which conceals an absolute dissimilarity greater 
than that which exists between us and our continental neigh- 
bours. If Paddy talked the patois of Schwytz, or used the dialect 
of Andorre, he might be more accurately understood than as he 
clothes his alien thoughts in classical, if ill-accented English. The 
annals of the European Cinderella might be constructed from the 
pathetic reserves and equivocations, the different application and 
curious inversions traceable in the Irish use of ourmost honoured and 
simple words,” What, for instance, has Law to do with “ the law ” of 
Irish imagination, Truth means, for an Irishman, fidelity at any cost 
of falsehood. Poverty is a natural title to that respect which the rich 
man must earn by kindly deeds if he would enjoy it. Duty is a word 
signifying the performance of certain religious actions, and little, if at 
all, used in any other sense. The terms that express moral action ` 
and crime have generally a different meaning to that in which we 
-use them. Virtues are reckoned vices, and evil becomes good. What 
are called Hibernicisms, result from this severance of thought and 
language that has come of the original divergence of society in Ire- 
land from society in the rest of Europe. Efforts have been made by 
each successive reinforcement of English immigrants to import English 
avays, to copy English manners, and be true to the English tongue ; 
but the true germs of English life have never been planted in Ireland, 
nor can they now be. It is parodied, but the parody remains ever 
contemptible. Yet, though essentially unlike ours, there is a curiously 
elastic, and in some respects admirable, life that unites and distin- 
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guishes the singularly mixed, yet, singularly marked Irish nation. 
Dislike as we may its antagonism to ours, the nationality of the Irish 
in England, in the colonies, and in America is a noteworthy pheno- 
menon. To no people are the evils of crowded cities so injurious, for 
the Irish prosper by social conditions that are specially impaired in 
massed populations, yet, even in our London vortex, Irish eccentricity ` 
survives, though Irish excellence is dimmed. The national character 
has not been evolved .by those processes which have produced Euro- 
pean civilization. Ireland is behindhand in material advance ; its 
society is less luxurious by choice even more than by poverty, but in 
it are perhaps fewer elements of decay than in our splendid 
“comfort.” Itis not so apparently coherent, yet it has a brisker 
vitality. It is wanting in many of our pet virtues, but it is compara- 
tively free from several of our favourite sins. Household affections, 
respect for the past-and for the old, and a high morality enforced 
\w religious sanctions, secure Irish solidarity. The constituents of 
uccess belong to the race, and it may be well to make that success 
harmonize with our own. Fertility, passionate attachment to home, 
thrifty habits, and that sociableness and tendency to unite -under a 
‘leader, which is becoming a rare, but is always an indispensable 
balance to the egotist individuality that threatens the rest of Europe, 
are prominent traits of the Irish people. 
~ Even the Catholicism of Ireland is apart from continental Catholi- 
cism, though it has been the link that has bound the outlawed island 
to European humanity. E 
That I may not seem to over-estimate the abyss that separates the 
English from the Irish citizen, I need but quote Sir John Davis’s 
account of the era in Ireland which corresponds witli that in which 
English society was established. “TI note,” he says, “asa great defect 
in the civil policy of this kingdom, that for the space of 350 years 
after the conquest first attempted, the English laws were not commu- 
nicated to the Irish, nor the benefit and protection thereof allowed to 
them, though they earnestly desired and sought the same ; for as long 
as they were out of the protection of the law, so that every English- 
man might oppress, spoil, and kill them without controlment, how 
was it possible that they should be other than outlaws and enemies 
to the crown of England? Ifthe king would not admit them to the 
condition of subjects, how could they learn to obey him às sovereign ? 
In a word, if the English could neither in peace govern them by law, 
nor could in warre root them out by the sword, must they not needs be 
prickes in their eyes and thorns in-their sides until the world’s end?” 
To the science of law and order the Irish were introduced by 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, when, “brayed as it were in a mortar, 
with sword, famine, and pestilence,” they accepted pardon and the 
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Pacata Hibernia. Then the era of confiscations set in, and within a 
century very nearly the whole extent of the province was_ wrested 
from lawful owners by, law. It was a prolonged lesson that has natu- 
rally perverted the national ideas touching Justice as she appeared to 
Ireland in her English livery. Revolt was met by the notorious penal 
code, and in the eighteenth century, when Voltaire came to English 
teachers for instruction in philosophical tolerance, when Europe rung 
with the sufferings of Calas, religious persecution went on in Ireland, 
until Burke ‘was justified in declaring that “no country, since the 
world began, has suffered so much on account of religion.” But reli- 
gion does not suffer at the root though its manifestations may alter 
under persecution ; the penal laws were most, and it would .seem ' 
intentionally, mischievous in their disturbance of property and their 
disruption of family ties—they were, according to Burke, briefly com- 
prehended in the mandate, “thou shalt not improve.” Education was / 
forbidden, the’ paternal authority was loosened where not entirely 
destroyed, treachery, deceit, and recklessness were directly fostered,’ 
while government depended on corruption. Theological politicians 
wielded the Protestant flail, and the improvidence of the papist poor 
was systematically encouraged for the double end -of their further 
degradation and the enrichment of their lords. Setting aside its 
accidental scandals, what could come of a union promoted by’ the 
jobbing magnates who wished a safer title for their land bargains, 
and who were careful to make terms for themselves but not for 
. the people they had bought and sold ? 

The blood and iron used i in forging the Irish character, has left on 
it an impress that for long, probably for centuries, must be inefface- 
able. But having str uggled to their present position through different 
discipline from that of their fellow races, diversity of thought and 
temper is to be looked for in them, and raust not be hastily condemned. 
A nominal uniformity of law and costume, which in consequence of 
this diversity can never be real, rather serves to alienate the sub- 
ject people on which it is imposed. They grow more and more Irish. 
Wave after wave of new comers have mixed the race, so that it is idle 
to speak of Celtic, Iberian, or Teutonic elements as distinguishable. 
Each horde, whether followers of Strongbow, Tudor pirates, Stuart 
“ undertakers,’ Puritan fanatics, or the latest lords of Ireland the 
traders in land, has in turn become more “racy of the soil” than 
its predecessors, catching Hibernian faults, however, with greater 
facility than Hibernian virtues. No district was more stérnly 
settled by Cromwell than Tipperary, and nowhere are the peculiar 
crimes of Ireland more rife. Agrarian disturbance is rare beyond 
the Shannon, yet Connaught was the penal settlement for the 
“Trish enemy” after the Puritan conquest. From the unequalled, 
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if obscure horror of Irish annals has issued a compound people 
so strongly tempered evenʻ`in its intemperance that it can assimi- 
late any number of immigrants, and.even, as do the Jews, can preserve 
its individuality wherever it goes. 

Lamentations over the past are not a healthy exercise, though par- 
donable in a people whose present has.been for many centuries so 
painful—but while we note the causes of Irish temper, we may exhort 
the Irish nation to use its actual opportunities in exercise of those 
good qualities and virtues with which bygone discipline has en- 
dowed it, and we may endeavour ourselves to recognise their value. 
Doubtless it has also inherited faults equally characteristic. Let it 
be the aim of Irishmen to combat in themselves the popular vices of 
their countrymen, but to recognise the benefits that they have in- 
herited. The past has set its seal on them whatever their breed, 
and by a long chain of circumstances they are different from other 
Europeans. The difference is not altogether unfavourable, as I shall 

ndeavour to show, though it is no easy task to lift even partially 
the veil that obscures our perception of Irish manners and character. 
The use of our language by so alien a people begets infinite complica- 
tion, and it has been convenient to misrepresent them. For political 
ends Teague or Paddy has been made to dance and jingle his chains, 
brandish his shillelagh, and perform a hundred tricks quite foreign to 
his true tastes. The picturesqueness of contrast between their social 
conditions and ours, the jokes to be had out of their inversions of our 
phrases, have képt Irish masks before the novel-reading and play- 
going public. But such representation has only darkened knowledge, 
and we probably know less of Irish character now, than when Swift, 
Berkeley, Arthur Young, and Burke were spokesmen for the western 
sphinx. 

After all that has been done to connect the sister island, notwith- 
standing big steam-boats, and futile efforts to make Killarney the 
fashion, any observant traveller from London to Dublin must -see 
the contrast between English and Irishmen. Even on the Euston 
Square platform, Irishmen, however well dressed in the last fashion, 
are recognisable by a certain irresoluteness of air. They are often sus- 
picious of the officials, and distrustfully count their change. Explana- 
tory idioms replace the simple yes andno. If their vanity be touched 
they may bully with effervescence, or retreat with the uneasy sulks 
of a foiled woman. Paddies of the female kind are, on the contrary. 
noticeable for’a freedom of manner that, however, only comes of 
conscious right to the respect and help of men. The Irishwoman on 
her travels is apparent queen, and rules visibly, even in the temporary 
home of the railway compartment. She uses an easy confidence that 
could not be attained by a parliament of women who demand their 
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rights, but do not perform their duties. But if even the first-class 
passenger betray his nationality by slight variations of voice and 
gesture, by slippery rhetoric or uneasy reserve, bombast or obsequious- 
ness, how great is the transition when we land among the vehement 
porters at “Kingstown, when we fight for our luggage in the Nea- 
politan noise, dirt, and onien of Westland Row, and when 
we jolt on a primitive vehicle through uncared streets to a hotel, 
more proud of its German waiters, French wines, and touch of con- 
tinental management than of its comfort and cleanliness. The 
incongruities of our poor relations perplex us. To most travellers 
they will seem ludicrous or pitiful, yet they result, for the greater 
part, not from any radical defect in Irish manners, but from en- 
forced friction with the more powerful and antagonistic English. 
Where intercourse is closest, as in the larger towns on the east coast 
of Ireland, the more absurd or meaner traits of the Irish, with which , 
we have been made familiar by Anglo-Irish literature, are most marked. f 
In country parts an Irishman is seldom ridiculous. 

Keeping in mind the annals of Ireland, we shall not be surprised 
to find certain of our most valued virtues transformed, if not alto- 
gether out of sight. In the social code verbal truthfulness does not 
claim the foremost place, as with us, though .probably the Irish are 
not inferior to other Europeans in this respect. On the other hand, 
cant is almost unknown, and the sincerity of his convictions shows in 
the Irishman a reverence for abstract truth which may be a more 
excellent homage than exact accuracy of words. Yet I do not affect 
to excuse his prevarication and love of ingenious concealment. He . 
has been so long coerced to lie in defence of his outlawed chiefs, his 
proscribed clergy, his comrades pursued by chicane, that he has 
allowed other virtues to usurp the place of Truth. Her deposition 
has meantime left Paddy entangled in crooked ways and weakened 
in moral power. To itis partly ascribable the inexactness, ignorance 
of himself, and hazy unreality which drags the Irishman back from the 
full success that his gifts should command. In him the most brilliant 
talent is often made useless by the reckless exaggeration, indifference 
to facts, and want of self-respect, that he has inherited. And this 
incapacity for straightforwardiess has been increased by the ambi- 
guities of an alien yet familiar language that constantly offers double 
sehses to the sharpened wits of a people long used to evade Acts of 
Parliament and to slip between the fingers of Protestant sentries. The 
success of Irishmen as writers for the press is easily explicable ; they 
are masters of rhetoric, and it is not surprising that the bar should 
be in Ireland the most powerful and distinguished profession. Word 
fence is appreciated by the roughest labourer. Unsteadied by any 
sincere desire to know the truth, he is carried away by witty sophis- 
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tries. Education whets his taste for well-turned phrases, and to no 
people is probably more dangerous the excitements of unbridled 
literature. Professional orators are-irresistible for the time, and as 
‘their hearers have forgotten the flavour of a truth and honesty so 
long denied to them, we need not wonder at the chronic agitation 
and futile effervescence that rises and falls, as each new political cure 
for social trouble is ‘argued in their itching ears. Lawyers are 
favourites as a class, for by law they elude the law, and so deserve 
well of an outlawed people. They are largely returned to Parliament, 
largely rewarded by places, and so quickly make room for new crops 
of rhetoricians provided with fresh cries, Indifference to truth leaves 
Irishmen a prey to whatever is specious and showy. He has, never- 
theless, wit enough to appreciate his own swagger, but he persists in 
it half from the humour of the thing, half because he loves even the 
empty affectation of grandeur. A huckster’s stall is ticketed “ Com- 
mercial Emporium,” a shebeen house is placarded Imperial Hotel. 
The Irishman’s chief store of wealth has been in words, of which he 
loves to use the most pretentious. He “makes believe very hard,” 
in default of that prosperity which has been denied to him. This 
doubleness which belongs to his character hinders his sense of fair 
play. He is honest from kindly sympathy, but not instinctively, and 
indeed his affections continually override his justice, but fortunately 
his affections are for the most part well bestowed. Traditional failure 
has saturated the Irish temperament with, recklessness. An Trish- 
man hopes, because for centuries hope has been the only anchor of 
his soul, and a necessity to his darkened existence, but he has long 
ceased to calculate the grounds for his expectations, since they’ have 
so often proved fallacious. We are steadied by success and dignified 
by prosperous conduct of our enterprises—but there are abundant 
reasons besides his proximity to a melancholy ocean or even his 
potato diet, why an Irishman should be at once sanguine and apa- 
thetic. He has lost the habit of helping himself, he hangs on others 
as did those prisoners long shut up in the Bastille, when they were 
brought into the bustle of active life. Conscious weakness paralyses 
his action as a citizen, but he soothes his irritable vanity by memories 
of a golden age, and dreams of a Utopian future, The vision of 
Home Rule which so excites Irish peasants just now is probably even 
to them consciously unreal, but it is as real as other mirages which 
have one after another appeared and vanished, and English radicalism 
has lately much increased the natural disorder of Irish judgment. 
Only his religion has been to the Irishman emphatically a success, 
It is to him, as probably to no other contemporary Christian, the one 
fact that is trustworthy, and of which he can be nationally and with- 
out reserve proud. While in the rest of Europe the Catholic Church 
VOL, XX. I 
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identified herself with governments, and was the nursing mother of 
kings, conservative of medieval forms, a champion no doubt of 
equality before God, but opposed to equality among men, in Ireland 
she has persistently maintained the personal rights of the poorest. 
She has organized resistance to legal or other tyranny. She has pre- 
served to a certain degree the communistic and revolutionary tradi- 
tions.of the earlier Christianity, while her moral force has never 
been weakened by Erastian partnership with the powers that be. 
Catholic faith in Ireland ascends from the lower strata of society; it 
is expansive and not repressive, and it is in sympathy with certain 
elements of the present social ferment. Its vitality in the actual 
disruption of Europe is of incalculable importance, and Mr. Huxley 
may well be concerned at the front it shows to the leaders of “ posi- 
tive” thought. It retains the affections, for it has best championed 
the rights, of those millions of working men who have issued from the- 
Trish hive. Even the contact of French and English communists it f 
can safely suffer, for in a certain sense it is strong to assimilate re-/ 
volutionary forces, being free of pledges to any established govern- 
ment. In consequence no Irishman is Voltairean, or desires the 
humiliation of his ecclesiastical rulers. -“L’Infame” has been his 
best friend. Popery has preserved for him the magna charta of his 
‘human dignity, and he is proof against the spells of Comte and the 
fascinations of physical religion, for he has suffered and found support 
in his suffering from his unwavering faith. The Christian code is the 
basis of his social life. ‘Not feudal association, not English common 
law and custom, not tradition Keltic or Teutonic, is the groundwork 
of the household ties, the family union, the mutual faithfulness, the 
habitual purity which are leading traits of Irish manners. Whatever 
his political crazes and his temporary outcry, the Irishman feels 
perhaps better than he understands, that he needs no new social 
gospel, seeing that he is already possessed of the true elements of 
prosperity. He does not, it is true, set as high a value as we do on 
broadcloth and blacking, but his rags cover a wiry if somewhat spare 
frame, conscious of its personal value; strong even to bloodshed in 
obstinate attachment to home, but incapable of half the crimes com- 
mon in wealthier communities. We think the Irish peasantry miser- 
able and even degraded, yet the unhappy degradation of accepted 
pauperism is hardly known in Ireland. The professional tramp has 
no existence, though the halt and the blind believe the charity they 
seek to be their due. The poor law has not yet destroyed the kindly 
relations of the well-to-do and the afflicted. In all the country there 
could be found no Ginx’s baby, nor has baby-farming been in the list 
` of those Irish outrages of which the press is so eager to inform us. 
The Irishman has not confined his moral code to the second half of 
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the Decalogue. Respect for God and for family ties, have nourished his 
respect for woman, and though he may not always honour the powers 
of petty session and assize, he is probably obedient to a more com- 
. prehensive law enforced by higher sanctions, than are nations uncon- 
scious of higher authority than the policeman. Notwithstanding his 
abundant weaknesses and faults, it certainly appears that the Irish 
race possesses, according to the latest scientific conclusions, important 
securities for success in the human struggle. Its fertility is winning ° 
for it the power that majorities seem more and more likely to attain. 
The force of religion has not been eliminated from its other forces. 
No violent change, but rather a harmonious development, is needed 
to bring its ecclesiastical system into full and powerful co-operation 
with the legitimate instincts of the working classes and with the 
boldest social experiments. The position is hardly intelligible to 
English thinkers, who are inclined to undervalue Roman Catholicism 
as an effete superstition, and think of it chiefly as a powerful agent in 
‘strangling civilization.” They have scarcely appreciated the elasti- 
ity of a Christianity that has never known the patronage of a Charles 
the Great, or the influences of returned crusaders ; that has not suffered 
the ravages of Italian Paganism, of Calvinistic theology, or state en- 
dowment. Their increased bitterness is not extraordinary as our 
leaders of positivism become conscious of this elasticity, and are met by 
the fact that a long oppressed people which, even within thirty years 
has endured sufferings unknown in modern annals—a people with 
adequate knowledge, with full licence of speech and well stfimped by 
flattering agitators—has not lost faith in the social not less than the 
supernatural benefits of Catholicism. This persistengy of so many 
millions is one of several causes for the growing animosity of a school 
which would use the passions of suffering humanity in attack on 
Christian faith and morals. Protestantism by tradition, secularism 
by foresight, are alike offended by Irish religion, yet it may survive 
the perishing formulas of the sixteenth century, or the promised reign 
of Comtist culture. 

But while he is strong in his religion, the foibles inherited by the 
Irishman might readily discourage his well-wishers. While he is pos- 
sessed of rare virtues in the spiritual order, he lacks those by which he 
might attain the objects for which, asif in a dream, he longs ineffectu- 
ally. Only steady culture of Truth can restore to him the faculty of 
seeing things as they really are. Only dogged and prosperous in- 
dustry can blunt those sharpened wits of his which now suggest to 
him so many alternatives in action that he remains recklessly in: 

dolent. Having at last a fair opening of success in this world, it is 

to be hoped that he will not content his ambition with good prospects 

in another. His levity in what has been so long to him necessary 
12 
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poverty, may be less when he is duly weighted by wealth. He has 
perforce been sanguine of unlikely events, but he has been so mono- 
tonously disappointed, that he has lost the spirit of enterprise, and his 
efforts have been ill-sustained, for he has never enjoyed even tolerable 
certainty of their fruition. Fatalistic apathy and unreasonable dis- 
content still characterize the people, who for long were driven hither 
and thither by the intrigues of alien masters, and side by side with the 
noble qualities secured by ardent religion, are vices that come of con- 
quest and material inferiority. Irishmen flatter and love flattery. 
They exaggerate with the assurance of those who do not expect to be © 
believed. It is a certain pleasure to avoid telling the bald truth, and 
his power of language tempts the Irishman to conscious sophistry of 
his habitual speech. Mr. Browning might well have said of him,— 


“somehow words deflect, 
As the best cannon ever rifled will.” 


He can always frame plausible excuses for his laissez-faire. He is 
ready to forecast hindrances, ready with reasons why an enterprise 
proposed should not succeed, yet a little success achieved in a fashion 
that strikes his imagination will quickly turn his head, to which 
temper the apathy of the public in public enterprises, yet the numerous 
monuments in Ireland of ambitious folly, bears witness. Asis natural, 
considering the past of the country, there is in its people little sense 
of citizenship or of public duty, so that their constant misuse of 
political privileges is not surprising. Long enrolment in this or that 
faction, under this or that magnate, has left them unashamed of even 
avowed prejudice and partizanship. A juryman’s verdict in certain 
cases can be foretold, whatever the evidence, and his intellectual ver- 
satility can always calm his conscience when there is question of 
fidelity to a party. The Irishman is seldom and never for long with- 
out a leader, for, conscious of his political instability, he leans on 
whatever agitator can best transport him to the Utopia of the day, 
and he is piteously content with distant visions of prosperity. The 
potato, most uncertain but readiest of foods, has both suited and 
increased his failings, and he domesticates the pig, because, like its 
. owner, it “takes what comes.” We need not wonder that, though 
generous and proud, the Irishman should often betray sycophancy. 
He lacks self-esteem, but his adulation of others is not for unworthy 
ends ; he is transparently insincere, and does not appreciate sincerity. 
He has been so buffeted by circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, that he has lost any keen sense of the realities of daily life. To 
maintain a specious appearance has bounded his ambition these many 
centuries. In his eyes men are always more than measures, for the 
individual will of his rulers has been the law of his country, and the 
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whims of landlords have governed the destinies of the peasantry. 
Sympathy and example affect him powerfully, but he has little regard 
for abstract principles. He can applaud them, but they remain 
inoperative on his life. So keen is his imagination, so vivid are its 
representations, that he neglects the exercise for himself of his 
reason and judgment. He seldom connects accurately cause and 
effect in his estimate of events that concern him, because his over- 
strained fancy suggests many contingencies equally unlikely, from 
which he chooses at will) He has been trained for generations to 
irrepressible hopefulness—he has leaned on sympathy when help was 
not forthcoming, until he is hereditarily deficient in individuality, as 
necessary an element in success as is sociableness. The Irishman suffers 
from excess of sociableness—hence the tyrannous combinations and rib- 
bonism which spread such strong network in his country. The same 
excess of sociableness fetters public opinion, which comes not of 
association, but of the healthy agreement of individual judgments. 
‘ws therefore, a politically licentious press flourishes, there is 
little sane journalism, for there are no limits to its excesses, as there 
are no rewards for its prudence. Sometimes an appeal is made to 
English opinion, but the misconceptions of Irish affairs in this country 
make our verdict inoperative except as a text for fresh inflammatory 
harangues. A valuable support is, therefore, wanting to Irishmen 
who have been wronged, and one which is especially needed when 
law is of exotic growth and liable to ecdentric manifestations. 
Governed now by faction, now by courts-martial, there has been in 
Ireland very imperfect separation of legislative and executive action, 
and the confusion has been used by the powerful to the injury of the 
weaker citizens. No tribunal exists for those who can successfully 
evade the law and frighten the lawmakers, and it is not strange, con- 
sidering past relations between the English garrison and the outlaws 
beyond the pale, that the law-breaker should be applauded by the 
multitude. No one can excuse the actual temper of the Irish in 
cases of agrarian crime, but it is compatible with high morality in 
questions unaffected by hereditary training. The reserve and 
“policy” of the peasantry is also natural in a race taught to bend 
under the sweep of secular storms. Their desire for leadership is 
equally explicable; deprived of justice even in established courts, 
they turned and still turn to Royalty, to nobles, to the nearest 
shadow of a great man, with a loyalty that does not hinder any 
amount of agrarian outrage. Royalty, nobles, and the great men 
established by law, having proved phantoms, they follow wildly the 
first mountebank who assumes the purple, and disappointed in Eng- 
lish liberators, of whom the last was Mr. Bright, it is just now a 
fashion to clamour wildly against the incubus of English Parlia- 
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xaents. The Irishman will doubtless learn more self-reliance, but 
meantime it is well to be very patient with his demands and com- 
plaints, remembering how little satisfaction until quite recently he 
has had even of his most legitimate instincts. He may not please 
our sense of fitness, and he has long learnt to do without respect- 
ability, indeed he will sin against our paramount conventionalities 
if by so doing he can snatch at the admiration of his friends, which 
has so often cheered him in forlorn and disreputable conditions. 

In discussing the strength and weakness of Irishmen, we have not 
been careful to draw'a line between the two classes which broadly 
divide society in Ireland: the landlords—for the most part Pro- 
testant, and their Roman Catholic dependants ; for, however bitter 
their recriminations, there is much similarity of character, if not | 
of ideas, between them. In one particular it is easy to examine 
social questions in‘ Ireland. They are not complicated by com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests; land is the chief bone of 
contention; land laws are the main legislative puzzle; and only 
in agrarian difficulties can Fenian ot other revolutionary germs find. 
nourishment. Nor can we wonder at those difficulties, for the 
penal code, nominally directed against the Popish religion, was 
practically a solvent of the laws of property. It shut out, as 
Burke declared, “from all secure and valuable property the bulk 
of the people.” The Nemesis is fair which now makes the adjust- 
ment of property a main difficulty in Irish affairs; but while it 
entails so, much trouble, the struggle for land and for the acci- 
dents of land is a healthy one. There are elements in Irish cha- 
racter which neutralize the danger of this push for possession of the 
soil, and preserve it from international infection. Family instincts 
which have endured through centuries of outlawry and chicane pre- 
serve society,in Ireland from Communistic theories of the modern 
sort. Even Ribbonmen do not envy the prosperous, or dream of 
dividing their spoils merely because they are prosperous. The quar- - 
rels of landlord and tenant have little to do with race, though it is 
convenient for unpopular agents to say.so; nor is there a true anta- 
gonism of class in Ireland. Antagonism of creed there is, but that 
is perhaps rather a spur to virtue than a national misfortune, though 
the long maintained ascendancy was an almost unendurable trial. 
The religious fervour it has induced helps to avert that worst 
antagonism of rich and poor which exists with us. In truth, through 
the elasticity and power of assimilation which the sufferings of Ire- 
land seem to have bestowed on her people, the successive land jobbers 
of each confiscation have become as Irish in their weakness, if not 
in their strength, as any McCarthy or O'Rourke, and purse pride 
or pauper envy are little known in the relations of frieze and. 
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broad cloth. Vanity and recklessness have had, however, in the 
hybrid gentry free play. Alternate shabbiness and show, cringing 
and arrogance, lying and bullying, have flourished in the absence 
of the moral or social restraints imposed on the peasantry. The 
Barry Lyndons, the heroes of Sir Jonah Barrington and of the 
Union do not represent the elder Irish, but the half caste huck- 
sters in land and Protestantism. From them we have largely 
taken our notions of Irishmen, and perhaps more mischievous than 
their dealings in Irish homes and Trish flesh and blood has been 
their misrepresentation of Ireland to the English people. Probably 
no incident of Irish manners ‘is more curious than the loss of what 
we may call English feeling among Irish squires, whatever their race 
or political bias. National influences have told ‘on each crop of 
immigrants with extraordinary rapidity, though they have not 
acquired the patience, the moral humility, the fidelity, purity, and 
charity which ennoble the peasantry. Instruments for two centuries 
of a tortuous tyranny, and deprived of the lessons of a persecuted 
faith, we can but wonder that the sentiment of their dependants has 
so worked upwards to the higher ranks as to preserve them from 
fanaticism or scepticism—sister growths from which Irishmen of all 
classes are singularly free. Placed in a position to foster the worst 
tendencies of human nature, the force of national character has kept 
the landlords of Ireland generally meritorious. They are certainly 
improving, and are being taught lessons that if honestly. learnt will 
secure to them all just rights of their properties better than could 
any Parliamentary title. It does not appear that a fresh influx of 
English or Scotch proprietors would be in any way useful, and it 
would be some time before they were even equally inssympathy with 
the people as are the present squires. 

Let us not forget that’ whatever the spread of eduction? in Ireland, 

however the island may be connected by easy transit and similar 
forms of government with us, the Dish travel in a different groove 
to ours. There should be no question of their imitating’ our methods, 
because our material. progress may be, as we believe, more advanced. 
It is possible cordially to dislike their social conduct and to prefer our 
leading characteristics to theirs, but it is a confession of ignorance to 
deny the probable success assured to them by certain qualities, unless, 
indeed, one or two dangerous weaknesses lose them their due place in 
the struggle of races, and unless they become mixed up in the foreign 
scrapes or domestic revolutions to which we may subject them. 

It is one of the paradoxes of Irish society that the disintegrating 
forces have come from the richer classes, while the people have re- 
mained conservative and faithful to the principle of authority, proud 
of their race, and gentlemen in the best sense of spiritual refinement. 
Scared by continental reactions against the influence of birth and 
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wealth, we find it hard to realize the legitimacy of the Irish peasant’s 
desires. We confound, and perhaps he partly himself mistakes, 
his demand for a secure home and a share in the results of his 
labour, for communism of the Jacobin sort. We apply, indeed, re- 
pressive measures, which may turn his thoughts to the methods by 
which continental populations are asserting their power; but the 
Trishman, true to his faith, is never likely to injure the true founda- 
tions of Society. His advance is {retarded by the faults, some of 
which we have pointed out, but it is idle to deny the place in the. 
world which is being gradually occupied by the Irish, and whether we 
consent or not, they will play a prominent part in the future of white 
men. To foster the excellencies which are winning for the dispersed 
Irishry so large a share in the world’s affairs, to be even proud of 
them as the Burgundians of Dijon can be proud of their Breton 
brethren, were wiser than to allow ourselves in that half jealous, half 
contemptuous, but ignorant dislike of “those Irish” which appears a 
to be increasing in our literature, and even among those who 
would, segarielee use Irish grievances and agitation to further; 
revolution. Scientific research into the main causes for human pro- 
gress should ensure our respect for some well-marked Irish traits. 
In Ireland, no attack on the Family has prospered, and it is honoured 
duly as the true unit of human life and the principal source of 
personal law. We are told by experts that the moral sense is best 
evolved in highly sympathetic communities, and in Ireland the 
tribal: insfinct yet exists which was fostered by her ancient laws and 
maintained through her misfortunes. Irish demands bear yet traces 
of that temper which once so valued the power of association 
that rackrent was not imposed, except on strangers, while of mem- 
bers of the clan only a lesser rent, fixed by custom, was required. 

It is possibly not unfavourable to the Irish as a people, that they 
have escaped the individualization induced by unchecked commerce. 
Though they have remained comparatively poor, they have pre- 
served the habit of saving, without which labour, however well paid, 
remains barren of permanent benefit to the labourer. Irish discon- 
tent does not come of poverty, but it is chiefly because the fami- 
lies who have accumulated money or money’s worth cannot invest 
their savings in a home. Property in land is Paddy’s passion, and 
in spite of forty-shilling freeholds and famines, and evictions and 
` exhortations to be more “civilized,” he has largely secured the means 
to gratify his ambition, as we may see in the late purchase at 
high prices of Lord Waterford’s estates by tenant farmers. Though 
not so showily “respectable” as the English working man, there is 
probably a better foundation for safe success in the self-denying hardi- 
hood of the frieze-coated cottier than in the well-fed and shoddy- 
clothed artizan, who lavishly spends his lavish wages. The thatched 
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cabin with its mud floor, its friendly pig and numerous “ childher,” 
its hanks of home-spun yarn and domesticated poultry, has, perhaps, 
under its roof a sounder prosperity than exists in the carpeted 
lodging of the English workman, who dreams Scott-Russell dreams 
while sourly forecasting the next strike and the possible workhouse. 

From the traditions of family life to which, when he can, the 
Irishman always adheres, spring those small industries which sup- 
plement his labour, and best employ his womankind. Woman is in 
her right place in Irish homes, and is the best cement of society. 
When, as in Ireland, she is eminently feminine, she proves the high 
development of the people. She earns and receives that respect, 
the absence of which is an almost, if not quite, invariable symptom 
of human decadence. : 

The intelligence of the Irishman has not been dulled by excessive 
. subdivision of labour, but it wants balance. He is particularly liable 

to be misled by plausible appeals to his intellect, and mistakes 

ade in the education offered to him are likely to have mischievous 
results. He eagerly devours knowledge, but not always with satis- 
factory results, as we see in the case of national schoolmasters, many 
of whom have been too busy in concocting threatening letters, in 
local squabbles, and in Fenian propaganda. In such instances they 
appear to be morally unhinged by the indifferentism imposed on them 
in the training schools. 

So favourable an estimate of Irish character may possibly surprise 
those who have hitherto judged of it by the light of a partizan 
literature, by the scandals of St. Giles, and by the English standard 
of life. Irishmen are wanting in that robustness of manners which 
can resist the influences, to them especially dangerous, of crowded 
cities, where home life is impossible, the practice of their religion 
difficult, and their excitable temperament is constantly strained. 
At all times the Irish idiosyneracy is so different from ours, that we 
require a large toleration to judge of it justly. Its best qualities 
are somewhat strange to us, its failings are those for which we 
have most contempt. But we have, let us remember, long governed 
Ireland through those failings. We have become familiar with 
the worst aspects of the people, while the rare spiritual forces 
belonging to them have been overlooked or classed with the super- 
stitions and exploded ideas of the European past. Yet, in those 
spiritual forces lie a ‘wealth of expansive power, and they have not 
been impaired as have those of continental Christianity. .To use the 
words of the latest panegyrist of Voltaire, “ that impalpable essence 
which magically surrounds us with the mysterious and subtle at- 
mosphere of the unseen, changing distances and proportions, adding 
new faculties of sight and purpose, extinguishing the flames of dis- 
orderly passion in a flood of veritably divine aspiration,” the “ emo- 
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tional susceptibility, indefinite exaltation, and far swelling inner 
harmony, which De Maistre and others have known as the love of 
God, and for which a better name is holiness, deepest of all the 
words that defy definition,’ has been the treasured heirloom of the 
Irish nation. Yet such a quality is not readily utilised in our age, 
however latently precious. To a certain extent it impedes advance 
in the natural order, and it rejects the new religion of which physicists 
are the hierarchs, But it is rash to deny its value, and as a balancing 
force it may yet play an important part in that progress by antago- 
nism which is the rule of human advance. 

Itis hard to realize these hidden springs of noble action as present 
in the viragoes who nightly quarrel in the slums of Westminster. 
What of “holiness” is there in the large mouthed Paddy, as drawn 
by Cruikshank, and as popularised by Punch ? and how, it may be 
asked, can high morality co-exist with frantic intemperance? 
Drinking is not, however, a vice rooted in the habits of Jrishmen,/ 
though it is often resorted to as a remedy for depression, and ; 
safeguard against hunger. Readers who have followed this sketch of 
the Irish temperament, will readily see how easy a prey it would 
fall to whisky, though not, perhaps, to beer. But there is, in Ireland, 
a low average in cases of hereditary sottishness. There is fre- 
‘quent intoxication, but little alcoholization, as was shown by the 
general success of Father Mathew’s crusade, and the frequent cure 
of drunken habits by voluntary “taking the pledge.” Doubtless, 
strong ljquors are specially tempting to Irishmen, but, as yet, the _ 
mischief done is not probably as serious as that which has befallen 
other less elastic populations. 

There.is, a$ I have endeavoured to suggest, much to encourage our 
perseverance in a policy of patient laissez faire. The “ relief of Ire- 
land” need no longer be an annual perplexity. Her prosperous 
development seems well begun, though echoes of the past still disturb 
the suspicious child of suffering. That her history should not have 
left her liable to various continental poisons is a remarkable testi- 
mony to her moral health, though agitators deafen us with complaints 
' that they know can never be seriously debated. It will be well 
meanwhile to respect Irish growth, however diverse from our own, 
and even to be glad that in some respects it should be different. 
Our confidence may be repaid by an attachment’that Ireland is 
unlikely to give to her Yankee friends. Her clergy would gladly 
turn from the Fenian gulf towards which they are being hurried, if 
they might do so without loss of influence. Let England be but civil 
and sincere, and at least the higher ranks of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood would be on the side of just authority, and interested in 
the coherence of the Empire, as Bishop Moriarty has proved himself 
in the late Kerry election. 
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Probably the most*serious hindrance to social stability in Ireland is 
Irish landlordism. The position assigned to the local gentty until 
lately has wrapped them in delusions, but if they will labour honestly 
to redeem past mistakes, for which they were not wholly responsible— 
if they will resign the “ascendancy” that has besotted them, they 
may yet work harmoniously with their tenants. As a rule, they have 
to learn respect for the faith and principles of the majority, but some 
day they may secure their interest in the soil by sympathetic leader- 
ship. It is to be hoped that they will cease to endanger order by 
reversions to old habits. With well:meant but doubtful philanthropy, 
some among them have tried to “civilize” their tenants by intro- 
ducing English methods, while by small attempts at a rigid political 
economy they thwart the instincts of the people. Yet the more 
energetic promoters of squared farms and nnlimited emigration may 
ke asked, in Bishop Berkeley's words, “ Whether the employing so 

much land under sheep be not in fact an Irish blunder?” and 
‘Whether large farms under few bands, or small ones under many, 
aye likely to be made most of?” i 

The gradual termination of the land war rests, to a great extent, 
with the landlords. Their eyes have been partially opened to their 
orphaned condition, for they may no longer hope to find nursing 
mothers in “Castle” officials; but if they recognize the force of lish 
virtues, and co-operate with them, they may yet earn a position that, 
as the sycophantic agents of English customs and ideas, they have not 
hitherto possessed, and, as the Irish instinctively desire an aristocracy, 
they may at last try to play the part of natural leaders. 

If the growing importance of the Irish race be allowed, it would 
seem reasonable to leave it large control over such affairs as directly 
concern it, and do not interfere with imperial necessities. Divergent. 
as it is from us, its own instinct, and not our opinion, must be the 
safer guide. It should be our care to remove all relics of the past 
that can prolong ill feeling, and to repress the scotched snake of . 
Orange ascendancy, but, except to increase in every way the stability 
of property, Ireland may safely be left to herself. Coercion acts pro- 
bably largely diminish that stability, while they give temporary relief 
to half-a-dozen landlords, for they revive that old garrison system 
which has helped to make all property precarious. Those are rash 
in their intolerance who hope to lessen religious restraints in Ireland, 
for whatever the distinctive force of Catholicism in Professor Huxley's 
ideal state, it, and it alone, has made society possible in the conditions 
imposed on Ireland. Probably, to apply to the Irish the panacea of 
secularist schools would be the worst of quackeries. Some reasons 

-may be gathered, even from the hurried survey afforded by this 
article, why the Irish are unprepared for any federal scheme, even 
supposing such were compatible with Imperial necessities. The suc- 
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cessive epochs of outlawry, disorder, and persecution, in which some 
excellent virtues became hereditary, did not equally encourage those 
needed for responsible citizenship. In time, general security in in- 
dustrial enterprise may induce habits of common action and political 
foresight, which now can hardly be said to exist, though common 
cries and political scheming be rife. Self-respect may gradually give 
weight and coherence to Irish ideas, and some prospect of success in 
honest endeavour may sober and encourage public action, but hitherto 
honesty has not been the best policy of Irish citizens. In time, how- 
ever, the fruition of his labour may bestow on Paddy the earnestness 
he lacks—success and failure will no longer seem to him equally: a 
joke. He may even find it expedient to trust his neighbour in efforts, 
and, by slow degrees, respectability may balance his lightheadedness. 
Healthy opinion may rouse a steady and legitimate ambition that 
will not be bounded by petty government places, National pride > 
may take the place of national vanity; lawful progress may cure: 
trickiness ; acknowledged equality will calm the susceptibilities of _ 
sentiment ; and a well-founded conviction that England is no longer 
partial to a creed and a class in her dealings will go far to secure 
social peace. It is in the power of Irish landlords greatly to retard 
that peace. Though the future of Ireland no longer depends on their 
action, yet a frank acknowledgment of their position, which is funda- 
mentally different from that of English squires, might save them 
some friction and lessen the risk of revolutionary demoralization. 
As it is, the obstinate twisting of law to their own benefit by the 
gentry is an evident danger. It may make reconstruction of society 
and experiments in property necessary which would re-open the half- 
healed wounds of the country. The Irish of all classes would do well 
to avoid further disturbance. Their past has been seven centuries of 
revolution. It is time for rest and for thankful appreciation of the 
strong foundations of their society, which has weathered such storms 
and preserved its chief standards. 

A hopeful patience, a sincere respect, encouragement of all legiti- 
inate aspirations, and steady and uniform justice, not only in theory, 
but in detail, can best solve the Irish riddle. Having got rid of the 
Trish, there remains the English difficulty—to preserve a passive 
attitude towards provincials so different in manners, and that are 
offensively like, and yet unlike, ourselves. But it is time resolutely 
to overcome prejudice. Let us make a lasting peace with the Irish, 
even if sympathetic alliance be proved impossible. Frankly acknow- 
ledging the contrast of our ideas, there will be more hope of 
harmonious advance than while we insist on superficial and arbi- 
trary adoption of our customs and methods by our high-spirited 
dependant. 
i : M. C. O'Connor Morais. 
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ON THE RESULTS OF THE SCIENCE OF 
LANGUAGE. * | 


BR: will easily understand that, in giving my first lecture in a 
P= German University, I feel some difficulty in mastering and 
repressing the feelings which stir within my heart. I wish to speak 
to you, as it becomes a teacher, with perfect calmness, thinking of 
nothing but of the subject which I have to treat. But here where 
we are gathered together to-day, in this old free imperial town, in 
this University, full of the brightest recollections of Alsatian history 
and German literature, even a somewhat grey-headed German pro- 
fessor may be pardoned if, for some moments at least, he gives 
free vent to the thoughts that are foremost in his mind. You will 
see, at least, that he'feels and thinks as you all feel and think, and 
that in living away from Germany he has not forgotten his German 
language, or lost his German heart. 
- The times in which we live are great, so great that we can hardly 
conceive them great enough; so great that we, old and young, can- 
not be great and good and brave and hardworking enough, if we do 
not wish to appear quite unworthy of the times in whith our lot has 
been. cast. l 

We older people have lived through darker times, when toa German 


* Inaugural Lecture, delivered in the Imperial University of Strassburg, May 23, 1872. 
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learning was the’ only refuge, the only comfort, the only pride; 
times when there was no Germany except in our recollection, and 
perhaps in our secret hopes. And those who have lived through | 
those sadder days feel all the more deeply the -blessings of the 
present. We have a Germany again, a united, great, and strong 
country; and I call this a blessing, not only in a material sense, as 
giving, at last, to our homes a real and lasting security against the 
invoads of our powerful neighbours, but also in a moral ‘sense, as 
placing every German under a greater responsibility, as reminding 
“us of ‘our higher duties, as inspiring us with courage and energy for 
the battle of the mind as well as for the battle of the arm. 

That blessing has cost us dear, fearfully dear, dearer than the 
friends of humanity had hoped; for, proud as we may be of our 
victories and-our victors, let us not deceive ourselves in this, that 
there is in the history of mankind nothing so inhuman, nothing 
that makes us so entirely despair of the genius of mankind, nothing 
that bows us so low to the very dust, as war—unless even wa 
becomes ennobled and sanctified, as it was with us, by the sense 
duty, duty towards our country, duty towards our town, duty towar 
our home, towards our fathers and mothers, our wives and childr 
Thus, and thus only, can even war become the highest and bright 
of sacrifices ; thus, and thus:only, may we look history straight in 
face, and ask, “ Who would have acted otherwise ?” 

I do not speak here of politics in the ordinary sense of the 
—nay, gladly leave the groping for the petty causes of alt, 

d 
war to the scrutiny of those foreign statesmen who hav 
only for the infinitesimally small, but cannot, or will not, se 
powerful handiwork of Divine justice that reveals itself i 
history. of nations as in the lives of individuals.’ I sy 
politics in their true and original meaning, as a by ` 
ethics, as Kant has proved them to be, and from this | 
‘view, politics become a duty from which no one may shrin al 
young or old. Every nation must have a conscience, like af- 
dividual; a nation must be able to give to itself an accoun of the 
moral justification of a war in which it is to sacrifice everything that 
is most dear to man. And that is the greatest blessing of the late 
war, that every German, however deep he may delve in his 
heart, can say without a qualm or a quiver, “ The German people 
did not wish for war, nor for conquest. We wanted'peace and freedom 
in our internal development. Another nation, or at least its rulers, 
claimed the right to draw for us lines of the Main, if not new fron- 
tiers of the Rhine; they wished to prevent the accomplishment of 
that German union for which our fathers had worked and suffered. ` 
The German nation would gladly have waited longer still, if thereby 
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war could have been averted. We knew that the union of Germany 
was inevitable, and the inevitable is in no hurry. But when the 
gauntlet was thrown in our face, and, be it remembered, with the 
acclamation of the whole French nation, then we knew what we ° 
might expect from our powerful neighbour, under Napoleonic sway, 
and the people 10se for defence, not for defiance. The object of our | 
, War was peace, and a lasting peace, and therefore now, after peace 
hag been won, after our often menaced, often violated, western 
frontier has been made secure for ever by bastions, such as nature 
only can- build, it becomes our duty to prove to the world that 
we Germans are the same after as before the war, that military 
glory has nothing intoxicating to us, that we want peace with all the 
world. You know that the world at large does not prophesy well for 
us. We are told that the old and simple German manners will 
go, that the ideal interests of our life will be forgotten, that, 
as in other countries, so with us, our love for the True and the 
eautiful will be replaced by love of pleasure, enjoyment, and 
` vanities. It rests with us with all our might to confound such ° 
evil prophecies, and to carry the banner of the German mind higher 
than ever. Germany can remain great only by what has made it 
great—by simplicity of manners, contentment, industry, honesty, 
high ideals, contempt of luxury, display, and vain-glory. “ Non 
propter vitam vivendi perdere cwusas,”— Not for the sake of life to 
lose the real objects of life,” this must be our watchword for ever, 
and the causœ vite, the highest objects of life, are for us to-day, and 
will, I trust, remain for coming generations the same as they were in 
the days of Lessing, of Kant, of Schiller, and of Humboldt. 

And nowhere, methinks, can this return to the work of peace be 
better inaugurated than here in this very place, in Strassburg. It was 
a bold conception to begin the building of the new temple of learning 
in the very midst of the old German frontier fortress. We are sum- 
moned here, as in the days of Nehemiah, when “the builders every- 
one had his sword girded by his side, and so builded.” It rests with 
us, the young as well as the old, that this bold conception shall not 
fail. And therefore I could not resist the voice of my heart, or gain- 
say the wish of my friends who believed that I, too, might bring a 
stone, however small, to the building of this new temple of German 
science. And here J am among you to try and do my best. Though I 
have lived long abroad, and pitched my workshop for nearly twenty-five 
years on English soil, you know that I have always remained German 
in heart and mind. And this I must say for my English friends, that 
they esteem a German who remains German far more highly than 
one who wishes to pass himself off as English. An Englishman 
wishes every man to be what he is. Iam, and J always have been, a 
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German living and working in England. The work of my life, the 
edition of the Rig-Veda, the oldest book of the Indian, ay, of the 
whole Aryan world, could be carried out satisfactorily nowhere but in 
England, where the rich collections of Oriental MSS., and the easy com- 
munications with India, offer to an Oriental scholar advantages such 
as no other country can offer. That by living and working in Eng- 
land I,have made some sacrifices, that, I have lost many advan- 
tages, which the free intercourse with German scholars in a German 
University so richly offers, no one knows better than myself. What- 
ever J have seen of life, I know of no life more perfect than that of a 
‘German professor in a German school or University. You know what 
Niebuhr thought of such a life, even though he was a Prussian 
minister and ambassador at Rome. I must read you some of his words, 
they sound so honest and sincere: “There is no more grateful, more 
serene life than that of aGerman teacher or professor, none that, through 
the nature of its duties and its work, secures so well the peace of our; ( 
heart and our conscience. How many times have I deplored it with re 
‘ sad heart, that I should ever have left that path of life to enter upon . 
a life of trouble which, even at the approach of old age, will pr obably 
never give me lasting peace. The office of a schoolmaster, in parti- 
cular, is one of the wget honourable, and despite of all the evils which 
now and then disturb its ideal beauty, it is for a truly noble heart the 
happiest path of life. It was the path which I had once chosen for 
myself, and how I wish I had been allowed to follow it.” 

I could quote to you the words of another Prussian ambassador, 
Bunsen. He, too, often complained with sadness that he had missed 
his true path in life. He, too, would gladly have exchanged the 
noisy hotel of the ambassador for the quiet home of a German 
professor. 

From my earliest youth it has been the goal of my life to act as a 
professor in a German University, and if this dream of my youth 
was not to be fulfilled in its entirety, I feel all the more grateful 
that, through the kindness of my friends and German colleagues, I 
have been allowed, at least once in my life, to act during the present 
spring and summer as a real German professor in a German 
University. 

This was in my heart, and I wanted to say ıt, m order that you 
might know with what purpose I have come, and with what real joy 
I begin the work which has brought us together to-day. 

I shall lecture during the present term on “The Results of the 
Science of Language,” but you will easily understand that-to sum up 
in one course of lectures the results of researches which have been 
carried on with unflagging industry by three generations of scholars, 
would be a sheer impossibility. Besides, a mere detailing of results, 
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though it is possible, is hardly calculated to subserve the real objects 
of academic teaching. You would not be satisficd with mere results: 
you want to know and to understand the method by which they have 
been obtained. You want to follow step by step that glorious progress 
of discovery which has led us to where we stand now. What is the use 
of knowing the Pythagorean problem, if we cannot prove it? What 
would be the use of knowing tbat the French larme is the same word 
as the German zdhre (tear), if we could not with mathematical exact- 
ness trace every step by which these two words have diverged till they 
became what they are ? 

The results of the Science of Language are enormous. There is no 
sphere of intellectual activity which has not felt more or less the 
influence of this new science. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
Language is the organ of all knowledge, and though we flatter 
ourselves that we are the lords, of language, that we use it as a useful 
tool, and no more, believe me there are but few who can maintain 
heir complete independence with respect to language, few who can, 
py of her, "Eyo Aaida, odx éxoua. To know language historically 
d genetically, to be able more particularly to follow up the growth 
our termini technict to their very roots, this is in every science the 
t means to keep up a living connection between the past and the 
ent, the only way to make 1 us feel the ground on which we stand. 
t us begin with what is nearest to us, Philology. Its whole character 
jeen changed as if by magic. The two classical languages, Greek and 
, which looked as if they had fallen from the sky or been found 
d the hedge, have now recovered their title-deeds, and have taken 
legitimate place in that old and noble family which we call the 
ndo-Buropean, the Indo-Germanic, or by a shorter, if not a better 
name, the Aryan. In this way not only have their antecedents been 
cleared up, but their mutual relationship, too, has for the first time 
been placed in its proper light. The idea that Latin was derived from 
Greek, an idea excusable in scholars of the Scipionic period, or that 
Latin was a language made up of Italic, Greck, and Pelasgic elements, 
a view that had maintained itself to the time of Niebuhr, all this has 
now been shown to be a physical impossibility. Greek and Latin 
stand together on terms of perfect equality; they are sisters, like 
French and Italian :— 
















‘ 
Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen qualem decet esse sororum, 


Tf it could be a scientific question which of the two is the elder sister, 

Greek or Latin, Latin, I believe, could produce better claims of 

seniority than Greek. Now, as in the modern history of language we 

are able to explain many things that are obscure in French and 

Ttalian by calling in the Provencal, the Spanish, the Portuguese, nay, 
VOL. XX. K 
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even the Wallachian and the Churwalsch, we can do the same in the 
ancient history of language, and get light for many things which are 
difficult and unintelligible in Greek and Latin, by consulting Sanskrit, 
Zend, Gothic, Irish, and even Old Bulgarian. We can hardly form an 
idea of the surprise which was occasioned among the scholars of 
Europe by the discovery of the Aryan family of languages, reaching’ 
with .its branches from the Himalayan mountains to the Pyrenees. , 
' Not that scholars of any eminence believed at the end of the last 
_century that Greek and Latin were derived from Hebrew: that pre- 
judice had been disposed of once for all, in Germany at least, by 
„Leibnitz. But after that theory had been given up, no new truly 
scientific theory had taken its place. The languages of the world 
with the exception of the Semitic, the family type of which was not 
to be mistaken, lay scattered about as disjecta membra ‘poetce, and 
no one thought of uniting them again into one organic whole. It 
was the discovery of Sanskrit which led to the re-union of the Aryan, 
languages, and if Sanskrit had taught us nothing else, this alon 
would establish its claim to a place among the academic sciences 
our century. 

When Greek and Latin had once been restored to their t 
place’ in the natural system of the Aryan languages, their spe 
treatment, too, became necessarily a different one. In gram, 
for instance, scholars were no longer satisfied to give forms 
rules, and” to place what was irregular by the side of what 
regular. .They wished to know the reasons of the rules as w 
of the exceptions; they asked why the forms were such as 
were, and not otherwise; they required not only a logice Oy 
also an historical foundation of grammar. ; People asked the”, % 
for the first time, why so small a change as mensa any Va l 
could express the difference between one and many tg ?. e? 

a single letter, like 7, could possess the charm of chg ; 

I love, into amor, I am loved. ‘Instead of indulging in A K4 if 

lations on the logic of grammar, the riddles of gramma, ? a 
e . . O / 
solution from a study of the historical development of, wt 
every language there was,.to be a historical grammays way 
a revolution was produced in philological studies to? 4 ouly 
to the revolution produced in chemistry by the di - „É Lavoi- 
sier, or in geology by the theories of Lyell. Forin, ue, mstead of 
attempting an explanation why the genitive singular and the abla. 
tive plural of the first and second declensions could express rest in 
- a place—Rome, at Rome; Tarenti, at Tarentum; Athenis, at Athens; 
Gabiis, at Gabii; one glance at the past history of these languages 
showed that these so-called genitives were not, and had never been 
genitives, but corresponded to the old locatives in and su in Sanskrit. 
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No doubt, a pupil can be made to learn anything that stands in a 
grammar; but I do not believe that it can conduce to a sound 
development of his intellectual powers if he first learns at school the 
real meaning of the genitive and ablative, and then lias to accept on 
trust that, somehow or other, the same cases may express rest in a 
place. A well-known English divine, opposed to reform in spelling, 
as in everything else, once declared that the fearful orthography of 
English formed the best psychological foundation of English ortho- 
doxy, because a child that had once been brought to believe that 
t-h-r-o-u-g-h sounded like “through,” t-h-o-u-g-h like “though,” 
r-o-u-g-h like “rough,” would afterwards believe anyshing. Be that 
as it may, I do not consider that grammatical rules like those just 
quoted on the genitive and ablative assuming the power of the locative, 
are likely to strengthen the reasoning powers of any schoolboy. 

Even more pernicious to the growth of sound ideas was the study 
of etymology, as formerly carried on in schools and universities. 
“verything was left here to chance or to authority, and it was not 
usual that two or three etymologies of the same word had to be 
rat, as if the same word might have had more than one parent. Yet 
s many years since Otfried Müller told classical scholars that they 
sé either surrender the whole subject of the historical growth of 
uage, etymology, and grammatical morphology, or trust in these 
ers entirely to the guidance of comparative philology. As a 
student at Leipzig, I lived to see old Gottfried Hermann quoting the 
paradigms of Sanskrit grammar in one of his last programs; and 
Boeckh declared in 1850, at the eleventh meeting of German Philolo- 
gists, that, in the present state of the science of language, the 
grammar of the classical languages cannot dispense with the co-opera- 
tion of comparative grammar. And yet there are scholars even now 
who would exclude the science of language from schools and univer- 
sities. What gigantic steps truly scientific etymology has made in 
Greek and Latin, every scholar may sec in the excellent works of 
Curtius and Corssen. The essential difference between the old and the 
new systems consists here, too, in this, that while formerly people 
were satisfied if they knew, or imagined they knew, from what source 
a certain word was derived, little value is now attached to the mere 
etymology of a word, unless at the same time it is possible to account, 
according to fixed phonetic laws, for all the changes which a word 
has undergone in its passage through, Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit. 
How far this conscientiousness may be carried is shown by the fact 
that the best comparative philologists decline to admit, on phonetic 
grounds, the identity of such words as the Latin deus, and the Greek 
Oeds, although the strongest arguments may be urged in favour of the 
identity of these words. 
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Let us go on to Mythology. If mythology is an old dialect, ‘out- 
living itself, and, on the strength of its sacred character, carried on to 
anew period of language, it is easy to perceive that the historical , 
method of the Science of Language would naturally lead here to most 
important results. Take only the one fact, which no one at present 
would dare to question, that the name of the highest deity among the 
Greeks and Romans, Zeús, and Jupiter, is the same as the Vedie - 
Dyanus, the sky, and the old German Zio, Old Norse Týr, whose name 
survives in the modern names of Dienstag or Tuesday. Does not 
this one word prove the union of those ancient races? Does it not 
show us, ai the earliest dawn of history, the fathers of the Aryan race, 
the fathers of our own race, gathered together in the great temple of ° 
nature, like brothers of the same house, and looking up in adoration 
to the sky as the emblem of what they yearned for, a father and 
a God. Nay, can we not hear in that old name of Jupiter, i.e. 
Heaven-Father, the true key-note which still sounds on in our 
own prayer “Our Father which art in heaven,” and which im, 
parts to these words their deepest tone, and their fullest import 
By an accurate study of these words we are able to draw t 
bonds of language and belief even more closely together. Y 
know that the Nom. sing. of Zeós has the acute, and so } 
the Nominative sing. of Dyaus; but the vocative of Zevs | 
the circumflex, and so, has likewise thé vocative of Dyaus nn 
Veda. Formerly the accent might have been considered as 93 free 
thing late, artificial, and purely g grammatical: the Science of, 7 
guage has shown that it is as old as language itself, and it has 
called it the very soul of words. Thus even in these fairy,” 
tions of language, in the changes of accent in Greek and fy 
may we feel “the common blood | that runs in the veins of the 
dialects. 7 

History, too, particularly the most ancient history, has x ~aew 
light and life from a comparative study of languages. Nations and 
languages were in ancient times almost synonymous, and what con- 
stitutes the ideal unity of a nation lies far more in the intellectual 
factors, in religion and language, than in common descent and common 
blood. But for that very reason we must here be most cautious. It 
is but too easily forgotten that if we speak of Aryan and Semitic fami- 
lies, the ground of classification is language, and language only. There 
are Aryan and Semitic languages, but it is against all rules of logic 
to speak, without an expressed or implied qualification, of an Aryan 
race, of Aryan blood, of Aryan skulls, and to attempt ethnologi¢ clas- 
sification on purely linguistic grounds., These two sciences, the 
Science of Language and the Science of Man, cannot, at least for the 
present, be kept too much asunder; and many misunderstandings, 
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many controversies, would have been avoided, if scholars had not 
‘attempted to draw conclusions from language to blood, or from blood 
to language. When each of these sciences shall have carried out in- 
dependently its own classification of men and of languages, then, and 
then only, will it be time to compare their results; but even then, I 
must repeat, what I have said many ‘times before, it would be as 
wrong to speak of Aryan blood as of dolichocephalic grammar. 

We have all accustomed ourselves to look for the cradle of the 
Aryan languages in Asia, and to imagine these dialects flowing like 
streams from the centre of Asia to the South, the West, and the North. 
I must confess that Professor Benfey’s protest against this theory 
seems to me very opportune, and his arguments in fayour of a more 
northern, if not European, origin of the whole Aryan family of speech, 
deserve, at all events, ‘far more attention than they have hitherto 
received, 

For the same reasons it seems to me at least a premature under- 
taking to use the greater or smaller number of coincidences between 
two or more of the Aryan languages as arguments in support of an 
arher or later separation of the people who spoke them. First of all, 
ere are few points on which the opinions of competent judges differ 
ore decidedly than when the exact degrees of relationship between 
single Aryan languages have to be settled. There is agreement 
one point only, viz, that Sanskrit and Zend are more closely 
d than any other languages. But though on this point there 
ardly be any doubt, no satisfactory explanation of this extraor- 
dinary agreement has as yet been given. In fact, it has been doubted 
whether what I call the “Southern Division” of the Aryan family 
could properly be called a division at all, as it consisted only of varie- 
ties of one and the same type of Aryan speech. As soon as we go 
beyond Sanskrit and Zend, the best authorities are found to be in 
open conflict. Bopp maintained that the Slavonic languages were 
most closely allied to Sanskrit, an opinion shared by Pott. Grimm, 
on the contrary, maintained a closer relationship between Slavonic 
and German. In this view he was supported by Lottner, Schleicher, 
and others, while Bopp to the last opposed it. After this, Schleicher 
(as, before him, Newman in England) endeavoured to prove a closer 
contact between Celtic and Latin, and, accepting Greek as most 
‘closely united with Latin, he proceeded to establish a South-Western 
European division, consisting of Celtic, Latin, and Greek, and running 
parallel with the North-Western division, consisting of Teutonic and 
Slavonic; or, according to Ebel, of Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic. 
But while these scholars classed Greek with Latin, others, such as 
‘Grassmann and Sonne, pointed out striking peculiarities which Greek 
shares with Sanskrit, and with Sanskrit only, as, for instance, the 
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augment, the voiceless aspirates, the alpha privativum (a, not an), 
the md and pi pr ohibitivum, and some others. A most decided 
divergence of opinion manifested itself as touching the real relation 
of Greek and Latin. While some regarded these languages not only 
as sisters, but as twins, others were not inclined to concede to them 


any closer relationship than that which unites all the members of the 


Aryan family. While this conflict of opinions lasts (and they are not , 
mere ‘assertions, but opinions supported by arguments), it is clear 
that it would be premature to establish any historical conclusions, 
such, for instance, as that the Slaves remained longer united with the 
Indians and Persians than the Greeks, Romans, Ger mans, and Celts ; 

or, if we follow Professor Sonne, that the Greeks remained longer 
united with-the Indians than the other Aryan nations. I must. 
confess that I doubt whether the whole problem admits of a scientific 
solution. If in a large family of languages we discover closer coinci- _ 











than we should expect, according to the working of what I call the 
Dialectic Process. All these languages sprang up and grew together 
some retained one form, others another, so that even the apparent. 
most distant members of the same family might, on certain poin 
preserve relics in common which were lost in all the other diale 
and ‘vice verst. No two languages, for instance, are so closely uni 
as Sanskrit and Zend, yet there are words occurring in Zend, 
absent in Sanskrit, which crop up again sometimes in Greek, s 
times in Latin, sometimes in German, As soon as we attem 7 
draw from such coincidences historical conclusions as to the e&f we 
or later separation of the nations who developed these languages" 

fall into contradictions like those which I pointed out just now \ 00 

tween Bopp, Grimm, Schleicher, Ebel, Grassmann, Sonne, and othent 
Much depends, in all scientific researches, on seeing that the question 
is properly put. To me the ‘question, whether the closer relations% 


between certain independent dialects furnish evidence as to the suc- ? 


‘cessive times of their separation seems, by its very nature, fruitless. N 


Nor have the answers been at all satisfactory. After a number of 
coincidences between the various members of the Aryan family have 
been carefully collected, we know no more in the end than what we 
knew at first, viz. that all the Aryan dialects are closely connected with 
each other. We know— 

1. That Slavonic is most closely united with German (Grimm, 
Schleicher) ; 

2. That German is most closely united with Celtic (Ebel, Lottner) ; 

3. That Celtic is closely united with Latin (Newman, Schleicher) ; 

4. That Latin is most closely united with Greek (Mommsen, Cur- 
tius); v 
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. That Greek is, most closely united with Sanskrit (Grassmann, 
TER Kern); 

6. That Sanskrit is most closely united with Zend (Burnouf). 

Let a mathematician draw out the result, and it will be seen that we 
know in the end no more than we knew before. The right conclusion 
would seem to be, that the single dialects of the Aryan family did not 
break off in regular succession, but that, after a long-continued com- 
munity, they separated slowly, and, in some cases, contemporaneously, 

_ from their family-circle, till they established at last, under’ varying 
circumstances, their complete national independence. This seems to 
me all that at present one may say with a good conscience, and that 
is in keeping with the law of development in all dialects. 

If now we turn away from the purely philological results of the 
Science of Language, in order to glance at the advantages which other 
sciences have derived from it, we shall find that they consist mostly 
in the light that has been shed on obscure words and old customs. 
This advantage is greater than, at the first glance, it might seem to 
be. Every word has its history, and the beginning of this history, 

hich is brought to light by etymology, leads us back far beyond its 

‘st. historical appearance. Every word, as we know, had originally 

predicative meaning, and that predicative meaning differs often 

ry considerably from the later traditional or technical meaning. 

is predicative meaning, however, being the most original meaning 
of the word, allows us an insight into the most primitive ideas of a 
nation, Let us take an instance from jurisprudence, Poena, in 
classical Latin, means simply punishment, par ticularly whdt is either 
paid or suffered in order to atone for an injury. (Si injuriam faxit 
alteri, viginti quinque aeris poenae sunto, fragm. xii. fab.) The word 
agrees so remarkably, both in form and meaning, with the Greek 
mown, that Mommsen assigned: to it a place among what he calls 
Greco-Italic ideas.* We might suppose, therefore, that the ancient 
Italians took poena originally in the sense of ransom, simply as a 
civil act, by which he who had inflicted injury on another was, as far 
as he and the injured person were concerned, restored in integrum. 
The etymology of the word, however, leads us back into a far more 
distant past, and shows us. that when the word poena was first 
framed, punishment was conceived from a higher moral and religious 
point of view, as ‘a puriiication from sin ;, for poena, as first shown by | 
Professor Pott (and what has he not been the first to show ?), is 
closely connected with the root pu, to purify. Thus we read in the 
Atharva-veda, xix. 33, 3 ; “Thou, O God of Fire, goest mightily across 
the earth; thou sittest brilliantly on the altar at the sacrifice. The 


* Judgment (crimen, xpivvo}, penance (poena, row), retribution (talio, Tando), a are 
Graeco-italic conceptions. » Momsen, Rom. Geschichte, i. p. 25. 
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prophets carry Thee as the Purifier: purify us from all misdeeds.”* 
From this root pu we have, in Latin, pūrus and ptitus, as in argen- 
tum purum putwm, fine silver, or in purus putus est ipse, Plaut. 
Ps. 4, 2,-81. From it we also have the verb purgare, for puri- 
gare, to purge, used particularly with reference to purification from 
crime by means of religious observances. If this transition from the 
idea of purging to that of punishing ‘should seem strange, we have 
only to think of castigare, meaning originally to purify, but after- 
wards in such expressions as verbis a verberibus castig one to chide 
and to chasten. 

I cannot convince myself that the Latin erimen has guyana in 
common with xpiver. The Greek xpivew is no doubt connected with 
Latin cer-no from which ecri-brum, sieve. It means to separate, to 
sift, so that xpiza may well signify a judgment, but not a crime or 
misdeed. Crimen in Latin means originally an accusation, not a 


` crime, and in spite of all appearances’ to the contrary, has nothing 


whatever in common with diserimen, which means what separates 


.two things, a difference, a critical point. In crimen venire mean 


to get into bad repute, to be calumniated ; in diserimine esse mea: 
to'be in a critical and dangerous position. I believe I have prov 
that: crimen is really-and truly the same word as the German J’ 
leumdung, calumny. Verlewmdung comes from Leumuwnd, the ‘ 
High-German hliwmunt, and this hliwmumt is the exact represe. 
tive of the Vedic sromata, derived from the root sru, to hear, clugye—~ 
and signifying good report, glory, the Greek xàéos. The Gerili 
word Lewmund can be used in a good and a bad sense, as good or pee 
report, while the Latin eri-men, for er oe-men, (like liber “for: yi aca 
is used-only in. malam partem. It meant originally what is heat 
report, on dit, gossip, accusation ; lastly the object of an accusationt 
crime. 4 

This will give you an idea in what manner the Science of Languag, - 
can open before our eyes a period in the history of law, customs, and 
manners, which hitherto was either entirely closed, or reached only by` 
devious paths. Formerly, for instance, it was supposed that thet 
Latin. word leg, law, was connected with the Greek Adyos. This is 
wrong, ‘for Adyos never means law in the sense in which leg does. 
Aédyos, from déyew, to collect, to gather, signifies, like xarddoyos, ‘a 
gatheridg; a collection, an ordering, be it of words or thoughts. The 
idea that there is a Adyos, an order or law, for instance, in nature, is 
not classical, but: purely modern. It is not improbable that lea is 


- ‘connected with the English word law, only not by way of the Nor- 


man foi. English law is A.S. lagu (as saw corresponds both to the 
German sage and sdge), and it meant originally what was laid down 
* Tvam punthi duritini asmat, " 
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or settled, with exactly the same conception as the: German gesetz, 
It has been attempted to derive the Latin lex, too, from the same 
root, though there is this difficulty, that the root of liegen and legen. 
does not elsewhere occur in Latin. The mere disappearance of the 
aspiration would be no serious obstacle. If, however, the Latin 
lex cannot be derived from that root, we must, with Corssen, 
refer it to the same cluster of words to which ligare, to bind, obli- 
gatio, binding, and the Oscan ablative lig-ud belong, and assign to 
it the original meaning of bond. On no account can it be derived 
from tegere, to read, as if it meant a bill first reid before the people, 
and afterwards receiving legal sanction by their approval. 

From these considerations we gain at least this negative result, that, 
before their separation, the Aryan languages had no settled word for 
law; and even such negative results have their importance. The 
Sanskrit word for law is dharma, derived from dhar, to hold fast. 
The Greek word is vópos, derived from vénew, to dispense, from which 
Nemesis, the dispensing deity, and perhaps even Yuma, the name of 
e fabulous king and lawgiver of Rome. f 
Other words might easily be added which, by the disclosure 
heir original meaning, give us interesting hints as to the develop- 
t of legal conceptions and customs, such as marriage, inheritance, 
als, and the like. But it is time to cast a glance at theology, 
, more even than jurisprudence, has experienced the influence 
Science of Language. What was said with regard to myth- 
applies with equal force’to theology. Here, too, words harden, 
l ain unchanged longer than in other spheres of intcllectual 

life ; nay their influence often becomes greater the more their original 

meaning is forgotten. Here it is most important that.an intelligent 
theologian should be able to follow up the historical development of | 
the termini technici and sacrosancti of his science. Not only words 
like priest, bishop, sacrament, or testament, have to be correctly ap- - 
prehended in that meaning which they had in the first century, but 
expressions like Adyos, avedua dytov, dixarocdvn have to be traced his- 
torically beyond the beginnings of .Christianity, if we wish to gain a 
conception of their full purport. In addition to this, the Philosophy 
of Religion, which must always form the true foundation of theo- 
logical science, owes it to the Science of Language that the deepest 
germs of the consciousness of God among the different nations of 
the world have for the first time been laid: open. We know now 
with perfect certainty that the names, that is, the most original con- 
ceptions, of the Deity among the Aryan nations, are as widely re- 
moved from coarse fetichism as from abstract idealism, The Aryans; 
as far as the annals of their language allow us to see, recognised the 
presence of the Divine in the bright and sunny aspects of nature, and’ 
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they, eis called the blue sky, the fertile earth, the, genial fire, 
the bright day, and the golden dawn their Devas, that is, their bright 
ones.’ The same word, poea in Sanskrit, deus in Latin, nanei 
unchanged in all their prayers, their rites, their superstitions, their 
philosophies, and even.to-day it rises up to heaven from thousands of 
churches and cathedrals, —a word which, before there were Brahmans 
or Germans, had been framed in the dark workshop of the Aryan 
mind. 

That the natural sciences, too, should have felt the electric shock 
of our new science is not surprising, considering that man is the crowri 
of nature, the apex to which all the other forces of nature point and 
tend. But that which makes man man is language. Homo animal 
rationale, guia orationale, as Hobbes said. Buffon called the plant 
a sleeping animal ; living philosophers speak of the animal as a dumb 
man. Both, however, forget that the plant’ would cease to be a plant 
if it awoke, and that the brute would cease to be a brute the moment 
it began to speak. There is, no doubt, in language a transition fron 
the material to the spiritual: the raw material of language belon 
to nature, but the form of language, that which really ma. 
language, belongs to the spirit. Were it possible to trace hur 
language directly back to natural sounds, to interjections or i 
tions, the question whether the Science of Language belong 
the sphere of the natural or the historical sciences would at on 
solved. But I doubt whether this crude view of the origin of la, 
counts one single supporter in Germany, With one foot la 
stands, no doubt, in the realm of nature, but with the othe 
realm of the spirit. Some years ago, when I thought it neceg pue 
bring out as clearly as possible the much neglected natural ¢ ‘43010 
in language, I tried to explain in what sense the Science of Lahoyy Jo ` 
had a right to be called the last and the highest of the naona 
sciences. But I need hardly say that I did not lose sight, therep*° 
‘of the intellectual and historical character of language; and I meut 
- here express my conviction that the Science of Language will y J° 
énable us to withstand the extreme theories of the evolutionists, an. 
to draw a hard and fast line between spirit and matter, between man? 
and brute. i 

This short survey must suffice to show you how omnipresent the X 
Science of Language has become in all spheres of human knowledge, 
and how far its limits have been extended, so that it often seems 
impossible for one man to embrace the whole of its vast domain. 
From .this I wish, in conclusion, to draw some necessary advice. 

. Whoever devotes himself to the study of so comprehensive a science 
must try never: to lose sight of two virtues: conscientiousness and. 
modesty. The older we grow, the more we feel the limits of human 
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knowledge. “ Good care is taken,” as” Goethe said, “that’ trees should 
not grow into the sky:”’ Every one ‘of us. can make himself. real 
master .of a small field of knowledge only,‘and what we gain in- 
extent we inevitably lose-in depth. It was impossible that Bopp 
should know Sanskrit like Colebrooke; Zend like Burnouf, Greek like 
Hermann, Latin like Lachmann, German like Grimm, Slavonic like 
Miklosich, Celtic like Zeuss. That drawback lies in the nature of all 
comparative studies. But it follows by no means thas, as the French 
proverb says, qui trop embrdsse, mal étreint. Bopp’s Comparative 
Grammar will always mark an epoch in linguistic studies, and no one 
has accused the old master of- superficiality.’ There are, in fact, two 
kinds of knowledge:.the-one which we take’in as real nourish- ` 
ment, which we convert in: succum et sanguinem, which is always 
present, which we can never lose ; the other which, if 11 may say So, we 
putinto our pockets, i in order to find it there whenever it is wanted. For 
comparative studies the second kind of knowledge is as important as 
he first, but in order tò use it properly, the greatest conscientiousness 
required, Not only ought we, wheney: ave to usevit, to go 
k to the ‘original sources, to a on trust, to quote 
hing at second-hand, and to 
on rit for comparative pur er we have done 
hing to guard: against, iroceed with the 
test caution and mod ce, that an. accu- 
knowledge of Sans n in the study of 
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gists, should readily ask and gladly accept the advicé and help of 
our classical colleagues. Without their guidance, we can never 
advance securely: their warnings are to us of the greatest advan- 
tage, their approval our best reward. We are often too bold, we do 
not see all the difficulties that stand in the way of our specula- 
tions, we are too apt to forget that, in addition to its general 
Aryan character, every language has its peculiar genius. Let us 
all be on our guard against omniscience and infallibility. Only 
through a frank, honest, and truly brotherly co-operation can we 
hope for a true advancement of knowledge. We all want the 
same thing: we all are etymologists—that is, lovers of truth. For 
this, before all things, the spirit of truth, which is the living spirit 
of all science, must dwell within us. Whoever cannot yield to the 
voice of truth, whoever cannot say, ‘I was wrong,’ knows little as 
yet of the true spirit of science. Allow me, in conclusion, to recall 
to your remembrance another passage from Niebuhr. He belongs 
to the good old race of German scholars. “Above all things,’ h 
writes, “we must in jentific pursuits preserve our truthfuln 
so pure that we th w every false appearance ; that 
represent not even ing as certain of which we are 
ve to propose a conjectur 
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E article by Mr. Martineau in the April number of the Contem- 
porary on “The Place of Mind in Nature and Intuition in Man,” 
alled to me a partially-formed intention to deal with the chief 
iticisms that have from time to time been made on the general 
doctrine set forth in First Principles’; since, though not avowedly 
directed against propositions asserted or implied in that work, Mr. 
Martineau’s reasoning tells against them by implication, The fulfil- 
ment of this intention I should, however, have continued to postpone, 
had I not learned that the arguments of Mr. Martineau are supposed 
by many to be conclusive ; and that in the absence of replies, it will 
he assumed that no replies can be made. It seems desirable, there- 
fore, to notice these arguments at once; especially as the essential 
ones may, I think, be effectually dealt with in a comparatively-small 
space, 


The first definite objection which Mr. Martineau raises is that the 
hypothesis of General Evolution is powerless to account even for the 
simpler orders of facts in the, absence of numerous different sub- 
stances. He argues that were matter all of one kind no such 
phenomena as chemical changes would be possible; and that “in order 
to start the world on its chemical career, you must enlarge its capital 
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and present it with an outfit of heterogeneous constituents. Try, 
therefore, the effect of such a gift; fling into the pre-existing 
cauldron the whole list of recognized elementary substances, and give - 
leave to their affinities to work.” The intended implication obviously 
is, that there must exist the’ sepatately-created elements before evo- 
lution can begin. 

Here, however, Mr. Martineau makes an assumption which few, if 
any, chemists will commit themselves to; and which many will dis- 
tinctly deny. There are no “recognized elementary substances,” if 
the expression means substances known to be elementary. What 
chemists for convenience sake call elementary substances, are merely 
substances which they have thus far failed to decompose ; but, 
bearing in mind past experiences, they do not dare to say that they’ 
are absolutely undecomposable. Water.was taken to be an element 
for more than two thousand years, and then was proved to be a 
compound ; and until Davy brought a galvanic current to bear upor 
them, the alkalis and the earths were supposed- to be element 
So little true is it that “recognized elementary substances” a 
supposed to be absolutely elementary, that there has been m 
speculation among chemists respecting the process of compoun 
and re-compounding, by which they have been formed out of s 
ultimate substance: some chemists having supposed the 
hydrogen to be the unit of composition, but others having conte 
that the atomic weights of the so-called elements are not thus it 
pretablee If I remember rightly, Sir John Herschel was one amd 
others who, some five-and-twenty years ago, threw out suggestion 
respecting a system of compounding that might explain these rela- 
tions of the atomic weights. 

What was at that time a suspicion has now become practically a 
certainty. Spectrum-analysis yields results wholly irreconcilable 
with the assumption that the conventionally-named simple substances 
are really simple. Each yields a spectrum having lines varying in 
number from two to eighty or more, every one of which implies the 
intercepting of ethereal undulations of a certain order by something 
oscillating in unison or in harmony with them. Were iron absolutely 
- elementary, it is not conceivable that its atom could intercept ethereal 

undulations of cighty different orders: though it does not follow that 
its molecule contains as many separate atoms as there are lines in its 
spectrum, it must clearly be a complex molecule. Still more clearly 
‘is this general implication confirmed by facts furnished by nitrogen ; 
the spectrum of which has two quite different sets of lines, and 
` changes from one set to the other as the temperature is varied. The 
evidence thus gained, points to the conclusion that out of some primor- 
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dial units the so-called elements arise by compounding and re-com- 
pounding; just as, by the compounding and re-compounding of 
elements, there arise oxides and acids and salts. 

And this hypothesis is entirely in harmony with the pheno- 
mena of allotropy. Various so-called elementary substances have 
several forms under which they present quite different properties. 
The semi-transparent, colourless, extremely-active substance com- 
monly called phosphorus may be so changed as to become opaque, 
dark red, and inert. Like changes are known to occur in some 
gaseous non-metallic elements, as oxygen, and also in metallic 
elements, as antimony. These total changes of properties, brought 
about without any changes to be called chemical, are interpretable 
only as due to molecular re-arrangements; and by showing that 
difference of property is producible by difference of arrangement, 
they support the inference, otherwise to be drawn, that the properties 
f different elements result from differences of arrangement arising 
the compounding and re-compounding of ultimate homogeneous 
its. š 
hus ‘Mr. Martineau’s objection, which at best would imply a 
ing of our ignorance of the nature of elements into positive 
ledge that they are simple, is, in fact, to be met by two sets of 
ces which distinctly imply that they are compound. 










'. Martineau next alleges that a fatal difficulty is put in the way 
the general Doctrine of Evolution, by the existence of æ chasm 
etween the living and the not-living. He says:—“ But with all 
your enlargement of data, turn them as you will, at the end of every 
passage which they explore, the door of life is closed against them 
still.” Here, again, our ignorance is employed to play “the part of 
knowledge: the fact that we do not know distinctly how an alleged 
transition has taken place, is transformed into the fact that no transi- 
tion has taken place. We have, in a more general shape, the argument 
which until lately was thought conclusive—the argument that, 
because the genesis of each species of creature had not been ex- 
plained, therefore each species must have been separately created. 
Merely noting this, however, I go on to remark that scientific 
discovery is day’ by day narrowing the chasm, or, to vary Mr. 
Martineau’s metaphor, opening the door. Not many years since 
it was held as certain that the chemical compounds distinguished 
as organic could not be formed artificially. Now, more than a 
thousand organic compounds have been formed artificially. Chemists 
have discovered the art of building them up from the simpler 
to the more complex; and do not doubt that they will eventually 
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we 
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produce the most complex. Moreover, the phenomena attending 
isomeric change, give a clue to those movements which are the, 
only.indications we have of life.in its lowest forms. In various 
colloidal substances, including the albuinenoid, ‘isomeric change is 
accompanied “by contraction or ‘expansion, and consequent motion ; 
and in such primordial types as the Protogenes of Haeckel, which 
do not differ in appearance from minute portions of albumen, the ` 
observed motions are comprehensible as accompanying isomeric 
changes caused by variations in surrounding physical actions. The, 
probability of this interpretation will be seen on remembering the 
evidence we have, that in the higher organisms the functions are 
essentially effected by isomeric changes from one to another of the 
multitudinous forms which protein assumes. 

Thus the reply to this objection is, first, that there is going on, 
from both sides, a rapid narrowing of the chasm supposed to be 
impassable ; and, second, that even were the chasm not in course off 
being filled up, we should no more be justified in therefore assumi 
a supernatural commencement of life, than. Kepler was justified 
assuming that there were guiding spirits to keep the planets in t} 
orbits, because he could not see how else they were to be kep 
their orbits. . 
















The third definite objection made by Mr. Martineau is of ki 
nature. The Hypothesis of Evolution is, he thinks, met by th 
surmountable difficulty that plant-life and animal-life are ak 
lutely distinct. “You cannot,” he says, “take a single step towar 
_the deduction of sensation and thought: neither at the upper limit 
do the highest ‘plants (the exogens) transcend themselves, and over- 
balance into animal existence; nor at tbe lower, grope as you may ( 
‘ among the sea-weeds and sponges, can you persuade the sporules 
of the one to develop into the .other.” 

This is an extremely unfortunate objection to raise. For though 
there are no transitions from vegetal to animal life at the places Mr. 
Martineau names (where, indeed, no biologist would look for them), 
yet the connection between the two great kingdoms of living things 
is so complete that separation is now regarded as impossible. For a 
~ long time naturalists endeavoured to frame definitions such as 
would, the one include all plants and exclude all animals, and the 
other include all animals and exclude all plants. But they have \ 
been so repeatedly foiled in the attempt that they have given it 
up. There`is no chemical distinction that holds; there is:no ` 
structural distinction that holds; there is no farietional distinction 
that holds’ there is no distinction as, to mode of, existence that 
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holds. Large groups of the simpler animals contain chlorophyll, 
and decompose carbonic acid under the influence of light, as plants 
do. Large groups of the simpler plants, as you may obserye in 
the diatoms from any stagnant pool, are as actively locomotive as 
the minute creatures classed as animals seen along with them. 
Nay, among these lowest types of living things it is common for 
the life to be now predominantly animal, and presently to become 
predominantly vegetal. The very name zoospores, given to germs of 
Algæ, which for a while swim about actively by means of cilia and 
presently settlmg down grow into plant-forms, is given because of 
this conspicuous community of nature. So complete is this commu- 
nity of nature, that for some time past many naturalists have wished 
«to establish for these lowest types a sub-kingdom, intermediate þe- 
ween the animal and the vegetal: the reason against this course 
ing, however, that the difficulty crops up afresh at any assumed 
ces where this intermediate sub-kingdom may be supposed to join 
\ther two. 
1s the .assumption on which Mr. Martineau proceeds, 
etrically opposed to the conviction of naturalists in 









c \Ido not perceive that it is specifically stated, there appears 
tå implied a fourth difficulty of allied kind—the difficulty 
& $ no possibility of transition from life of the sumi piant kind 
d. Yr. Martineau says, indeed, that there can be, “with only 
resou s, as in the vegetable world, no beginning of mind :” 
rently h \wing it to be inferred that in the animal world the re- 
rees are such as to make the “ beginning of mind” comprehensible. 
If, however, instead of leaving it a latent inference, he had distinctly 
asserted a chasm between mind and bodily life, for which there is 
certainly quite as much reason as for asserting a chasm between 
animal life and vegetal life, the difficulties in his way would have 
been no less insuperable. 

For those lowest forms of irritability in the animal kingdom, 
which, I suppose, Mr. Martineau refers to as the “beginning of 
mind,” are not distinguishable from the irritability which plants 
display: they in no greater degree imply consciousness. If the 
sudden folding of a sensitive plant's leaf when touched, or the 
spreading-out of the stamens in a wild cistus when gently brushed, 
are to be considered as vital actions of a purely physical kind, then 
so, too, must be considered the equally slow contraction of a polype’s 
tentacles. And yet, from this simple motion of an animal having no 
nervous system, we may pass by insensible stages through ever-com- 
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plicating- forms of actions, with their accompanying signs of feeling 
and intelligence, until we reach the highest. 

Even apart from the evidence derived from the ascending grades 
of animals, up from zoophytes, as they are significantly named, it 
needs only to observe the evolution of a single animal, to see that 
there does not exist any break or chasm between the life which shows 
no mind and the life which shows mind. The yolk of an egg which the 
cook has just broken, not only yields no sign of mind, but yields no 
sign of life, It does not respond to a stimulus as much even as many 
plants do, Had the egg, instead of being broken by the cook, been 
left under the hen for a certain time, the yolk would have passed by 
infinitesimal gradations through a series of forms ending in the chick; 
and by similarly-infinitesimal gradations would have arisen those 
functions which end in the chick breaking its shell, and which, when 
1t gets out, show themselves in running about, distinguishing and 
picking up food, and squeaking if hurt. When did the feeling begin? 
and how did there come into existence that power of perception which/ 
the chick’s actions show ? Should it be objected that the chick’s action 
are mainly automatic, I will not dwell on the fact.that though thy 
are largely so, the chick manifestly has feeling and therefore consci 
` ness, but I will accept the objection, and propose that instea 
take the human being. The course of development before 
is just of the same general kind; and similarly, at a certain 
begins to be accompanied by reflex movements. At birth, 
is displayed ‘an amount of mind certainly not greater than 
the chick: there is no power of running from danger, no } 
of distinguishing and picking up food. If we say the chick is u 
telligent, we must certainly say the infant is unintelligent. AY 
yet from the unintelligence ‘of the infant to the intelligence of the 
adult, there “is an advance by steps so small, that on no day is 
the amount of mind shown, appreciably different from that shown 
on preceding and succeeding days. 

Thus the tacit assumption that there exists a break, is not simply 
gratuitous, but is negatived by the most obvious facts. 
















l 

Certain of the words*‘and phrases used in explaining that par- 
ticular part of the Doctrine of Evolution which deals with the 
origin of species, are commented upon by Mr. Martineau as 
having implications justifying his view. Let us consider his com- 
ments. 

He says that competition is not an “original power, which can of 
itself do anything ;” further, that “it cannot act except in the pre- 
sence of some possibility of a better or worse;” and that this 
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“possibility of a better or worse” implies a “world pre-arranged 
for progress” “a directing Will intent upon the good.” Had Mr. Mar- 
tinedu looked more closely into the matter, he would have found 
that though the words and phrases he quotes are used for conve- 
nience, the conceptions they imply are not at all essential to the 
doctrine. Under its rigorously-scientific form, the doctrine is ex- 
pressible in purely-physical terms, which neither imply competition 
nor imply better and worse.* 

Beyond this indirect mistake there is a direct mistake. Mr. Max- 
tineau speaks of the “survivorship of the better,” as though that 
were the statement of the law; and then adds that the alleged 
result cannot be inferred “except on the assumption that whatever is 
better is stronger too.’ But the words he here uses are his own 
words; not the words of those he is opposing. The law is the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Probably, in substituting “better ” for “ fittest,” 
Mr. Martineau did not suppose that he was changing the meaning; 
ough I dare say he perceived that the meaning of the word 
test” did not suit his argument so well. Had he examined the 
s, he would have found that the law is not the survival of the 
ter” or the “stronger,” if we give to those words anything like 
ordinary meanings. It is the survival of those which are 
tutionally fittest to thrive under the conditions in which they 
aced; and very often that which, humanly speaking, is 
rity, causes the survival. Superiority, whether imn size, 
gth, activity, or sagacity, is, other things equal, at the «ost of 
inished fertility; and where the life led by a species does not 
emand these higher attributes, the species profits by decrease 
of them, and accompanying increase of fertility. This is the 
reason why there occur so many cases of retrograde development 
this is the reason why parasites, internal and external, are so 
commonly degraded forms of higher types. Survival of the “better” 
does not cover these cases, though survival of the “fittest” does. 
When it is remembered that these cases out-number all others—that 
there are more'species of parasites than there are species of all other 
animals put together, it will be seen that the expression “ survivor- 
ship of the better ” is wholly inappropriate, and the argument Mr. 
Martineau bases upon it quite untenable. Indeed, if, in place of 
those adjustments of the human sense-organs, which he so elo- 
quently describes as implying pre-arrangement, Mr. Martineau had 
described the countless elaborate applicances which enable parasites 
to torture animals immeasurably superior to them, and which, 
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from his point of view, no less imply pre-arrangement, I think 
the notes of admiration which end his descriptions would not have 
seemed to him, or his readers, so appropriate. 

One more word there is from the intrinsic meaning of which Mr. 
Martineau deduces what appears a powerful argument—the word 
Evolution itself He says :— 

“Tt means, to unfold from within ; and it is taken from the history of 
the seed or embryo of living natures. And what is the seed, but a casket 


of pre-arranged futurities, with its whole contents prospective, settled to 
be what they are by reference to ends still in the distance ?” $ 


Now, this criticism would have been very much to the point did 
the word Evolution truly express the process to which it is applied. 
If this process, as scientifically defined, really involved that concep- 
tion which the word evolution was originally designed to convey, the 
implications would be those which Mr. Martineau alleges. But un 
fortunately for him, the word, having been in possession of the fie, 
before the process was understood, has been adopted merely beca 
displacing it by another word seemed impracticable. And 
adoption of it has been joined with‘a caution against misunders 
ings arising from its unfitness. “ Evolution has other meanings, 
of which are incongruous with, and some even directly opposed 
meaning here given to it.... The antithetical word, Inv 
would much more truly express the nature of the process 
would, indeed, describe better the secondary characters of the 
which we shall have to deal with presently.”* So that the mea 
which the word involves, and which Mr, Martineau regards as fatal 

. the hypothesis, are already repudiated as not belonging to the hypo 
thesis. \ 
\ 

And now, having dealt with the essential objections raised by Mr. 
Martinean to the Hypothesis of Evolution, as it is presented under 
that purely-scientific form which generalizes the process of things, 
firstly, as observed, and secondly, as inferred from certain ultimate 
principles ; let me go on to examine that form of the Hypothesis which 
he propounds: Evolution as determined by Mind and Will—Evolution 
as pre-arranged by a Divine Actor. For Mr. Martineau apparently 
abandons the primitive theory of creation by “fiat of Almighty Will,” - 
and also the theory of creation by manufacture—by “a contriving 
and adapting power ;’’ and seems to believe in Evolution, requiring 
only that “an otiginating Mind” shall be taken as its antecedent. 
Let us ask, first, in what relation Mr. Martineau conceives the “ ori- 
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ginatlng Mind” to stand to the evolving Universe. From some pas- 
sages it is inferable that hé considers the “ presence of cated to be 
everywhere needful. He says :— 


“It is impossible to work the theory of Evolution upwards from the 
bottom. If all force is to be conceived as one, its type must be looked for 
in the highest and all-comprehending term , and Mind must be conceived 
as there, and as divesting itself of some speciality at each step of its descent 
to a lower stratum of law, till represented at the base under the guise of 
simple dynamics,” 


This seems to be an unmistakeable assertion that wherever Evolution 
is going on, Mind is then and there behind it. At the close of the 
argument, however, a quite different conception is implied. Mr. . 
Martineau says :— i 
















“Tf the Divine Idea will not retire at the bidding of our speculative 
cience, but retains its place, it is natural to ask, what i is its relation to the 
vies of so-called Forces in the world? But the question is too large and 
p to be answered here. Let it suffice to say, that there need not be any 
ruling of these forces by the Will of God, so that the supernatural 
uid disturb the natural; or any supplementing of them, so that He 
ld fill up their deficiencies. Rather is His thought related to them, as, 
n, the mental force is related to all below :t.” 


vould take too much space to deal fully with the various 
ons which the passage raises. Theie is the question, whence 
$ these “Forces ”—spoken of as separate from the “Will of God” 
d they pre-exist ? then what becomes of the divine power? Do 
ey exist by the divine will? then what kind of nature is that by 
which they act apart from the divine will? Again, ‘there is the 
question, how do these deputy-forces cooperate in each particular 
phenomenon, if the presiding Will is not there present to control 
them? Either an organ which develops into fitness for its function 
develops by the co-operation of these forces, under the direction of 
Mind then present, or it so develops in the absence of Mind. ` If it 
develops in the absence of Mind, the hypothesis is given up; and if 
the “ originating Mind” is required to be then and there present, it 
must be regarded as universally present. Once more, there is the 
question—if “ His thought is related to them [these Forces] as, in man, 
the mental force is related to all below it’ how can “His thought” 
be regarded as the cause of Evolution? In man the mental force 
is related to the forces below it neither as a creator of them nor as 
a regulator of them, save in a very limited way.. The greater part 
of the forces present in man, both structural and functional, defy 
the mental force absolutely. Nay more, it needs but to injure a 


` and accepted as quite believable are absolutely inconceivable. There 


- tion has been thought of as something known, and when the p 
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' nerve to see that the power of the mental force over the physical — 


forces is dependent on conditions that are themselves physical, and 
one who takes morphia in mistake for magnesia, discovers that the 
power of the physical forces over the mental is unconditional. 

Not dwelling on these questions, however, I will merely draw 
attention to the entire incongruity of this conception with the pre- 
vious conception which I have quoted. Assuming that, when the 
choice is pressed on him, Mr. Martineau will choose the first, which 
alone has anything like defensibility, let us go on to ask how far 


Evolution is made more comprehensible by ‘postulating Mond, uni- 


versally immanent, as its cause., 
In metaphysical controversy, many of the propositions entre 



















ig a perpetual confusing of actual ideas with what are nothing but 
pseud-ideas. No distinction i is made between propositions that con- 
tain real thoughts and propositions that are only the forms of 
thoughts. A thinkable proposition is one of which the two tern 
cam be brought together in consciousness under the relation said 
exist between them. But véry often, when the subject of a prop 


cate has been thought of as something known, and when the rel 
alleged between them has been thought of as a known relati 
is supposed that the proposition itself has been thought. The 
ing separately of the elements of a proposition is mistaken fd 
thinking of them in the combination which the proposition a 
And hence it continually happens that propositions which cam 
be rendered into thought at all, are supposed to be not only 
thought but-believed. The proposition that Evolution is caused by 
Mind is one of this nature. The two terms are separately intel- 
ligible ; but they can be regarded in the relation of effect and cause 
only so long as no attempt is nisde to put them together in this 
relation. 

The only thing which any one knows as Mind, is the series of his ; 


' own states of consciousness; and if he thinks of any mind other than 


his own, he can think of it only in terms derived from his own. If I. 
am asked to frame a notion of mind, divested of all those structural 
traits under which alone I am conscious of thind in myself, I cannot 


„do it. I know nothing of thought save as carried on in ideas 


originally traceable to the effects wrought by objects on, me. A 
mental act is an unintelligible phrase if I am not to regard it as an 


‘act in which states of consciousness are severally known as like 


other ‘ states in the series that has gone by, and in which the ~ 
relations between them are severally known ag like past relations *‘ 


i 
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in the series. I cannot give any meaning to the word Will, unless I 
am to think of it in terms of contemplated ends of which some one is 
preferred. If, then, I have to conceive Evolution as caused by an 
“originating Mind,” I must conceive this Mind as having attributes 
akin to those of the only mind I know, and without which I cannot 
conceive mind at all. , 

-I will not dwell on the many incongruities hence resulting, by 
asking how the “originating Mind” is to be though: of as having 
states produced by things objective to it; as discriminating among 
these states, and classing them as like and unlike; and as preferring 
one objective result to another. I will simply ask—What happens 
if we ascribe to the “originating Mind” the character, absolutely 
essential to the conception of mind, that it consists of a series of 
states of consciousness? Put a series of states of consciousness as cause, 
and the evolving Universe as effect; and then endeavour to see the 
last as flowing from the first. I find it possible to imagine in some 
im way a series of states of consciousness serving as antecedent to any 
e of the movements I see going on; for my own states of conscious- 
ss are often indirectly the antecedents to such movements. But 
v if I attempt to think of such a series as antecedent to all actions 
ughout the Universe—to the motions of the multitudinous stars 
gh space; to the revolutions of all their planets round them, 
gyrations of all these planets on their axes; to the infinitely- 
iplied physical processes going on in each of these suns and, 
ets? I cannot think of a single series of states of consciousness . 
$ causing even the relatively small group of actions going on over the 
arth’s surfac é. nnot think of it even as a tecedant to all the 
various winds and the diss ring clouds they bear, to the currents of 
all the ivers, and the grinding actions of all the glaciers, Still less 
can It think of it as antecedent to the infinity of processes simul- 
taneously going on in all the plants that cover the globe, from 
scattered polar lichens to crowded tropical palms, and in all the 
millions of quadrupeds that roam among them, and the millions of 
millions of insects that buzz about them. Even to a single small 
set of these multitudinous terrestrial changes I cannot conceive as 
antecedent a single series of states of consciousness—cannot, for 
instance, think of it as causing the hundred thousand breakers 
that are at this instant curling over on the shores of England. How, 
then, is it possible for me to conceive an “ originating Mind” which 
I must represent to myself as a single series of states of conscious- 
ness, working the infinitely-multiplied sets of changes simultaneously 
going on in worlds too numerous to count, dispersed throughout a 
space that baffles imagination ? 
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If, to account for this infinitude of physical changes, everywhere 
going on, “ Mind must be conceived as there ” “under the guise of 
simple Dynamics,” then the reply is, that to be so conceived, Mind, 
must be divested of all attributes by which it is distinguished ; and 
tbat when thus divested of its distinguishing attributes, the con- 
ception disappears—the word Mind stands for a blank. If. Mr. 
Martineau.takes refuge in’ the entirely-different, and, as it seems to 
me, incongruous hypothesis of something like a plurality ‘of minds—if 
‘he accepts, as he seems to do, the doctrine that you cannot explain 
Evolution, “ unless among your primordial elements you scatter 
already the germs of Mind as well as the inferior elements ”—if the 
insuperable, difficulties I have just pointed out are to be met by 
assuming a local series of states of consciousness for each phenomenon; 
then we are obviously carried back to something like the old + 
fetichistic notion: with the difference, only, that the assumed ` 
spiritual agencies are indefinitely multiplied. , - 1 

Clearly, therefore, the proposition that an “ originating Mind” i 
the cause of Evolution, is a proposition that can be entertained , 
long only as no attempt is made to unite in thought its two terms’ 
the alleged relation. But when the attempt to unite Memi is më 

“the Proposition turns out to be unthinkable. i 


} 


Here let me guard myself against a misinterpretation very } 

to be put upon the foregoing arguments—especially by those who . 
read thé Essay to which they reply. The statements of that Es.. 
carry the implication ‘that all who adhere to t ypothesis l. 
combats, imagine they have solved the mystéry of things when ` 
they have shown the processes of Evolúfion to be naturally caused. 
Mr. Martineau tacitly represents ther as believing that when every- 
thing has been interpreted in termé of Matter and Motion, nothing’ 
remains to be explained, This, however, is by no means the fact. 
The Doctrine of Evolution under its purely-scientific form, does not 
involve ‘materialism; though its opponents persistently represent 
it as doing so. Indeed, among adherents of it who are ‘friends of 
mine, there are those who speak of the materialism of Büchner and 
his school, with a contempt certainly not less than that. felt by Mr. 
Martineau. To show how anti-materialistic my own view is, I may, 
perhaps, without impropriety, quote some out of many passages which _ 
I have written on the question elsewhere. 


< 


“Hence, ‘though of the two it seems easier to translate so-called 
Matter into so-called Spirit, than to translate šo-oalled Spirit into so-called 


` 
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Matter (which latter is, indeed, wholly impossible) ; yet no translation can 
carry us beyond our symbols.” * 


And again :— 


“Sec, then, our predicament. We can think of Matter only in terms of 
Mind. We can think of Mind only in terms of Matter. When we have 
pushed our explorations of the first to the uttermost limit, we are referred 
to the second for a final answer ; and when we have got the final answer 
of the second, we are referred back to the first for an interpretation of it. 
We find the value of y in terms of y; then we find the value of y 
in terms of s; and so on we may continue for ever without coming 
nearer to a solution. The antithesis of subject and object, never to be 
transcended while consciousness lasts, renders impossible all knowledge of 
that Ultimate Reality in which subject and object are united.”+ 


It is thus, I think, manifest that the difference between Mr. 
Martineau’s view and the view he opposes is by no means so wide 
he makes it appear; and further, it seems to me that such dif- 
yrence as exists is rather the reverse of that which Lis exposition 
lies. Briefly expressed, the difference is this, that where he 
ks there is no mystery, the doctrine he combats recognizes a 
ery. Speaking for myself only, I may say that, agreeing entirely 
Mr. Martineau in repudiating the materialistic interpretation as 
y futile, I differ from him simply in this, that while he says he 
ound another interpretation, I confess that I cannot find any 
rpretation—while he holds that he can understand the Power ' 
aich is manifested in things, I feel obliged to admit, ‘after many 
failures, that I cannot understand it. So that, in presence of this 
transcendent problem which the Universe presents, Mr., Martineau 
regards the human intellect as capable, and I as incapable. . This 
contrast does not appear to me of the kind which his’ essay tacitly 
implies. If there is such a thing as the “pride of Science” it is 
obviously exceeded by the pride of Theology. I fail to perceive 
humility in the belief that human thought is able to compre- 
hend that which is behind appearances; and J do not see how 
piety is especially exemplified in the assertion that the Universe 
contains no mode of existence higher in nature than that which 
is present to us in consciousness. On the contrary, I think it quite a 
defensible proposition that humility is better shown by a confession 
of incompetence to grasp in thought the Cause of all things; and 
that the religious sentiment may find its highest sphere in the belief 














> “ Principles of Psychology,” 2nd edition, vol. i., § 63. 
+ Ibid, § 272. 
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that the Ultimate Power is no more representable in terms of human 
consciousness than human consciousness is representable in terms of a 
plant’s functions. 


Other parts of Mr. Martineau’s argument I pass over as being met 
by implication in the above replies, I will now add only, that should 
any further explanation be required, I must postpone it until I am 
free from present special engagements, 

HERBERT SPENCER. 


KUK 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. 


ADDRESSED TO THE WORKING CLASS. 









Parr I. 


(July, 1871)* 


E normal progress of the sons of labour has, of late years; been 
interrupted and disturbed by the uprising of an Association in 
eir midst, threatening to falsify their movement both in ‘method 
and in aim. I allude to the International. That Association, with 
which I declined all co-operation when I was in London some years. 
since, is directed by a Council, the moving spirit of which is a German, 
named Karl Marx—a man of domineering disposition; jealous of 
the influence of others; governed by no earnest, philosophical, or 
religious belief; having, I fear, more elements of anger (even if just) 
than of love in his nature, and the character of whose intellect—acute, 
but dissolvent—resembles that of Proudhon. 

It is impossible that a Council composed of men belonging to 
various nations, wherein the condition of the people is extremely 
different, should be united in any positive conception with regard to 


* This Essay upon the International was written at intervals during the last year 
of Mazzini’s life, while his labours were constantlyinterrupted by severe illness. It is 
possible that slight modifications may since have taken place in the management or 
personnel of the Association unknown to the translator, who has therecore judged ıt 
expedient to give the exact date at which each separate portion of the article was 
written, . , 
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the existing evils affecting their class, or the remedies proposed ; it is 
inevitable that any general conclusions at which they arrive should 
be merely negative. l 

The only rational method of organization among the working 
classes of Europe would be one which should recognize the sacredness 
of Nationality, by assigning to the various National Associations the 
separate conduct of their internal affairs, and form a Central Body, 
composed of delegates instructed by each, to vote in common upon 
all matters of common interest, wherein harmony and unity of action 
were essential to the advancement of the general aim. Any nucleus 
of individuals which assumes to itself the direct government or rule 
of a vast multitude of men, belonging to different countries, diverse 
in tendency, political condition, economic interests, and modes of 
activity, must always end, either by acting tyrannically, or by not 
acting at all. 

It was for these reasons that I refused to join the Internation 
and that the Italian section of working men in. London, belonging 
the Republican Alliance, withdrew from it. 

The Association exercised a predominant influence over the re 
movement in Paris, especially during its second period. Of, 
movement, of the programme adopted by the Revolutionists, 
the acts by which that second period was disgraced, I have 
before in these pages. That programme found France in 
indifferent, and, for the first time, Paris both rose and fell alone 

I shalt not now endeavour to destroy the fascination exercised 
many minds by the power displayed by the Association in Pat 
though it would be easy to do this, by a careful examination of the 
circumstances (so exceptional as, probably, never to be reproduced) 
which placed arms, ammunition, material means, and the roused pas- 
sions of an offended people at the command of the leaders of the 
movement. I should hold it unworthy to exhort the working classes 
to stand aloof from the International upon any lower ground than 
that of the aim the Association seeks to reach. Working men are 
bound to judge the International by this; not by the greater or lesser ° 
number of its adherents. They know as well as I do that the only 
force that endures, is founded on truth and justice. The Inter- 
national is doomed to dismemberment; and in England, the seat of 
the centre of the Association, that dismemberment has already 
begun, ~ 

In speaking of the principles by which the Association is directed, 
I do not intend to assert that those principles represent the accepted. 
faith of all its members. In an Association so constituted, no true 
unity of belief or opinion is possible; and I know of many sections 
of the International, in lands far distant from its Centre, who are 
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entirely ignorant of its real tendency. They merely know that they 
belong to a European Association, the aim of which is the eman- 
cipation of the working classes—nothing more. The official acts 
of the Centre have hitherto been few, and are but little known. 
But the principles of the Association, first revealed by some im- 
prudent orators in the International Congresses held in Belgium and 
Switzerland during recent years, have not only never been denied 
‘or repudiated by the Centre, but have been confirmed, from time 
to time, by the public utterances of members of the Council, and, 
Still more recently, during the reign of the Commune, in Paris. 

The principles enunciated and upheld by the leaders and most 
influential members’ of the International are three Negations. The 
‘first is— 

The negation of God ; that is to say, of the sole, immoveable, eter- 
nal basis of your duties and your rights ; of the duties of other classes 
wards your own ; and of the certainty that you are called to victory, 
nd will ultimately achieve it. 
he idea of an intelligent First Cause once destroyed,—the exist- 
of a moral Law, supreme over all men, and constituting an obli- 
n, a duty imposed upon all men, is destroyed with it; so also all 
ility of a Law of progress, or intelligent design, regulating the 
Humanity. Both progress and morality then become mere 
ry facts, having no deeper source than the tendency or im- 
of individual organization; no other sanction than the arbi- 
will or varying interest of individuals, or—Force. In fact, the- 
ly imaginable sources of life are—God, Chance, or the blind, in- 
superable Force of things; and if we deny the first, to accept either 
of the others, in the name of whom, or of what, can we assume any 
right to educate? In the name of whom, or of what, can we con- 
demn the man who abandons the pursuit of the general good 
through egotism? In the name of whom, or of what, can you protest 
against injustice in your masters, or assert your duty and right of 
contending against it? Whence can you deduce the existence of an 
Aim common to all men, and, therefore, giving you: authority to 
declare to them that they are bound by duty to fraternal association 
in pursuit of that common aim ? 

Will you invoke-the interests which urge you to acquire advantages 
for yourselves? But by what right can you then deny those interests 
in others which urge them to preserve the advantages they already 
possess? In virtue of what principle, of what duty, will you call your 
adversaries, or your friends, to self-sacrifice, or even, it may be, to 
martyrdom? Sacrifice! Martyrdom! and for what? Neither sacri- 
fice nor martyrdom can create any invmeciate beneficial change in the 
order of things. 
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You are PE A upwards, you call upon others to struggle with 
. you, for the sake of your children’s children, of those who are to: 
follow after you ; but, if the world is merely governed by Chance, or 
by a Force of things, of uncertain duration, and acting without defi- 
nite aim, what assurance have you that the benefits you desire to 
bestow upon them will result from your endeavours, or, if resulting, 
endure ? 

Will you appeal to force? Force, unsanctified by a just aim, is 
mere violence, in you as in others. Numerical force, if it be not the 
expression, the interpreter of a moral law, will, in time, succumb to 
the rule of impulse, corruption, or error. 

. Will you appeal to self-interest? Have we not seen self-interest 
lead the people to found a Republic one day and an Empire the 
next ? 

Observe, moreover, that even the ‘animales result of an appeal to 
force is very doubtful. The upholders of the actual state of thing 
possess an organization the work of ages, and an amount of discipli 
and material 2 means which no International Society—doomed to 
counter an ever-recurring opposition, and compelled to work in se 
—will ever be able to acquire. 

Your movement is sacred now, precisely because it appeals t 
is sanctioned by the moral law they deny—the Law’ of histori 
gress (revealed by the history of humanity), of the increasing te 
of mankind towards association, of the unity of the human fa 
prefixed by God to life. It is in the name of that law of progre 
that divine design—the ultimate fulfilment of which is inevitabl 
that you gradually withdraw first one and then another element fro 
the party of Conservers, the defenders of the old ‘world. The work 
upon which you have entered is a Crusade: ‘if you convert it into a 
mere rebellion, or struggle of interest against interest, you have 
nothing but your own force to trust to. Are you sure that that force 
is sufficient? And even should it be sufficient, would not your victory 
be contaminated by fraternal bloodshed, by Jong and terrible civil 
war ? 

The ies Negation of the leaders of the International is— 

The Negation of the idea of Country, of Nationality ; that is to 
say, of the fulcrum of the lever you have to wield, in your own cause 
and in that of humanity. It is precisely as if they should bid you’ 
work, and yet deny you all the assistance springing from. division of 
labour, and close the doors of your different workshops. : 

God gave to you a country, in order that im fulfilment of your 
special mission—of that portion of the common duty assigned to each 
of you by your geographical position and special aptitude—you should 
meet with ready and efficacious aid from a group of brothers—the 
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millions related to you in name, language, community of tradition, 
aspiration, and belief, of reverence for the graves of the beloved dead, 
and of solemn memory of the martyrs who fell in vindication of your 
Nationality. To suppress this nationality would be to suppress the 
immense sum of force created by such community of affection, activity, 
and material means among those millions, and close up their path of 
development and progress. 

The International substitutes for the nation, the Commune—self- 
ruled and independent. They tell you, truly enough, that you are 
the offspring of the Commune, and owe your political education to it. 
But ought we to retrace our steps, and voluntarily return to a state of 
childhood, because we were children before we were men? The rule 
of the Commune was, historically, preceded by the rule of the Family. 
Might we not then, with equal reason, return to that? Does not 
history, by recording the gradual ascending progress made by man- 
ind, from the life and rule of the Family to that of the Commune, 
om ‘that of the Commune to that of the Nation, and from that of 
e separate nation to the conception, at least, of a Federation of 
ions,—teach us the law by which we are called to Association at 
more intimate and more vast ? f 
you feel yourselves bound together by national brotherhood, say 
ou will emain so, even under the new order of things we 














; you will not remain so. Equality and uniformity of laws and 
oral education are necessary, in order to transmit, from generation 
generation, the gradual, sacred accumulation of fraternity, created 
yan aim common to all, and accepted by all—and they propose to 
abandon the formation of the laws and education to the ‘arbitrary will 
-of each separate Commune. In my own country, for instance, the 
laws and education of nearly nine thousand Communes would be 
given up to the influence—temporarily dominant in each—now of 
the progressive, now of the retrograde party; now of unitarians, now 
.of federalists; now of believers in God and immortality, now of 
materialists, or of Catholic priests; and the result, in less than 
half a century would be, the revival of every petty, local egotism or 
ambition, until the very name of Fatherland were forgotten, and the 
«civil wars of the middle ages were renewed. Meanwhile, every great 
development, whether political, economic, or intellectual, would be 
‘cut short, and our vigorous Italian life reduced to a narrow, paltry, 
vegetative existence. This fundamental conception of the Inter- 
national, inevitably leads to anarchy or impotence. 

The third Negation of the International is— 

The negation of every form of individual property :—that is to say, 
of all stimulus to production beyond the mere necessaries of life, 


__ things in which property can neither be monopolized, nor derived (in 
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_ Property, when it is the result of labour, represents the activity of 
the body, as thought represents the activity of the mind: it is the 
visible sign and symbol of the performance of our part in the trans- 
formation of the material world ;—as our ideas, and our right to- 
liberty and inviolability of conscience, are the sign and symbol of our 
part in the transformation of the moral world. He who produces 
through labour, has a right 10 the fruits of his labour; and when a 
greater or lesser degree of labour becomes a source of inequality, the 
material inequality so created is, in itself, a pledge of moral equality ;, 
being a consequence of the principle—equal for all—that every man 
should be remunerated accor ding to his works—should receive accord- 
ing to his merit. 

Our true aim must be the gradual establishment of an order of 














future) from any other source than labour ; and for the present, the 
tendency of our laws must be, gradually to prevent the permanen; 
concentration of property in a few hands, and to take advantage | 
every righteous opportunity of facilitating its transmission a 
distribution. 

But the abolition of individual property, the substitution of a 
lective property for it, would destroy every incentive to indv 
every stimulus leading men to devote study and ‘thought 
increase of future produce, and to the realization of the 
possible degree of productive power in every description of pro 
It would put an end to all freedom of individual labour, an 
handing over the administration of the collective property to the 
representatives of the Commune or State—necessarily accessible ti 
egotism, corruption, and the love of arbitrary power—gradually again 
reduce the majority of the citizens to the system of wages under 
another name (the very system we are endeavouring to supplant by 
association), and reproduce the very evils of which you now complain; 
evils which are the result of the present concentration of capital in the. 
hands of a few. 

Collective property was, fittingly, representative of the first stage , 
of economic life; when humanity, still in its infancy, had not pro- 
gressed beyond the Patriarchal system of organization into Families. 
No such system exists at the present day, except among the Russian 
Communes ; and even there the labourers, recently emancipated from: 
serfdom, are using every effort to acquire individual property. 

It is unnecessary further to prolong our examination of these 
doctrines ; the few points I have touched upon are quite sufficient to- 
enable 7 to judge for yourselves what amount of real help or aid 
you are likely to receive from the International. I do not fear that 
the working classes of my own country will be permanently diverted. . 
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from, the path they'have hitherto followed, and upon which I hope to 
walk beside them to my dying day. 

When, in reviewing the history of the past, you find certain 
ideas, arising in the first known period of the life of humanity and 
co-existent with it; undergoing transformation from epoch to epoch, 
but remaining always and everywhere essentially the same, and inse- 
parable from human society ; gathering renewed strength from every 
social upheaval destructive of the temporary ideas of a single people 
or a single epoch ;j— when, on interrogating your own conscience in 
supreme moments of deep affection, sacred sorrow, or devotion to 
duty, you find within your hearts an echo answering to the ideas 
transmitted by the ages,—those ideas are true; are innate in 
humanity, and are! destined tò accompany its onward progress. You 
may, you must, both modify, purify, and ameliorate their evolution 
and application; but you may not, you cannot, abolish them. God, 
mmortality, the Fatherland, Duty, «the Moral Law sole sovereign, 
he Family, Property Liberty and Association,—are ideas of this 

jder. 

o long as you < continue to prove yourselves anahi of sacrifice ; 
ong as you endeavour, not to substitute your own class for others, 
to elevate your own with them ; so long as you seek an improved 
mic organization through no mere greed of material enjoyment, 
order to rehder yourselves morally and intellectually superior, 
have a rig ght to demand the position of free men and equals ; 
'ht to education and to the franchise, in common with the yest of 
r countrymen; a right to share with them in the progressive 
evelopment of: your native land; a right to bear arms in defence 
of her honour and power, and to the necessaries. of life un- 
diminished by tax or impost ; a right to labour and to fraternal aid 
when incapacitated by age or sickness, and a right to such facilities of 
credit as are necessary to enable you gradually’ to substitute a system 
of voluntary association, founded on the union of labour and capital, 
for the actual system of hire and wages. 

But forsake not this programme. Seek not to separate yourselves 
from those brothers among the other classes of society who do ac- 
knowledge your right to all these things, and are ready to strive with 
you for the recoghition and protection of your rights by the political 
institutions of your country. They who endeavour to lead you other- 
where, can avail you nothing. A 

Educate, instruct yourselves to the best of your power. Never 
separate your own concerns from those of your common country; but 
unite in every enterprise tending to make her great and free. Mul- 
tiply your associations, and always aim at making them a medium of ' 


union and sympathy between the artizan and agriculturist, the 
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country and the town. Endeavour to increase the number of your 
co-operative societies for the better organization of consumption ; and ‘ 
have faith in the future. 

But let the union among you be as compact and close as that of 
an army. You are united in community of tendency and of aim; 
but among your many societies, there are none able to speak to the 
country in the name of the whole working class; to make known its 
wants and its aspirations, and to say with authority—TZhis it is 
which working men repudiate or desire. You have neither unity of 
action nor of method ; you have no common part of fraternity among 
you. Without some directing centre, you can neither acquire a just 
sense of your own power, nor inspire it in others; ‘you can publish 
' no general and comprehensive statistics of the ills by which your class 
is afflicted, nor give to your demand for the necessary remedies the 
insistent force of periodicity and uniformity. 










(August, 1871.) 


Tt is necessary, it is even an absolute duty at the present d 
while the democratic party is largely reinforced on every side by 
general discontent—to ask of all who assume the position of lead 
What is the aim you seek to reach; how do you interpret the s 
but much-abused words, “ Liberty » and “ Republic” ; what 
understand by “political re-organization” and “ social 
formation ane 

It is necessary to demand an answer to these questions ; becaul 
between the advocates and the opponents of every political id 
stand the magses, but lately indifferent, uncertain or distrustful of al 
political doctrine, but well inténtioned and attached to their country 
in their-own way. Upon their decision the brevity of the contest 
and the duration and beneficial results of victory must depend; and 
they can arrive at no valid decision, until they fully comprehend the 
true significance of the various formule proposed for their acceptance 
by the advocates of a new order of things, 

It is a duty to demand an answer to these questions ; because we 
can only ensure or deserve victory on the one condition of proving 
.ourselves better than those we seek to overthrow; of resolutely 
rejecting evil, even when decked in our own colours ; ‘of substituting 
an order of things more advantageous, not only to us, but to 
all, than the system we desire to abolish—an order of things 
which, while rejecting none of the moral conquests achieved by 
humanity in the past, shall modify them all, in conformity with the 

` progressive aspirations of the present, and add to them the term 
ASSOCIATION, as at once the aim of the new epoch and consecration 
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of the general aspiration and tendency towards the moral unity of 
the human family. 

The democratic camp has lately been invaded by an irruption of 
old ideas dressed up anew; ideas either temporarily renovated by 
recent events, or patched up at the caprice of individuals; some of 
whom would be the first to abjure them, should any serious attempt 
be made, to reduce them to practice. This irruption of old ideas has 
had the effect of diverting many well-meaning liberals from the true 
goal, and—incapable of realization though they be—of raising up a 
multitude of enemies to our party, among the ignorant and timid. 
Many worthy young men in my own country and, doubtless, many , 
elsewhere, have been fascinated and led astray by the apparent 
daring of these old thoughts in new costume, and have accepted them 
without due reflection, simply because they regarded them as a 
gauntlet of defiance boldly flung to the enemy. 

It is true that there are times when daring is the secret of victory, 
ut it is only such in the service of truth. The handful of Dutch 
iles who seized upon the little fort of Brille in Philip IL’s day, 
died that insurrectionary conflagration which consumed the power 
pain. Two hundred thousand fighting men, possessed’ of two 
sand cannon, were unable to sustain the late Parisian revolution. 
rst were fighting for inviolability of conscience and the inde- 
ce of their native land—both sacred things ; the second were 
g for an interest, which, could it ever be made the basis of 
organization, would cancel two’ thousand years of human pro- 
nd lead the/ife of Europe Wack to the period of its infancy. 
















in CO¥sequence of the opinions I have published upon 
three things: r 
1. Thg.s@ere judgment I have passed upon the programme and 
of the acts of the Parisian Commune. 

2. My dissent from the principles—or rather negation of all recog- 
nized principles—proclaimed by the International. 

3. The war I have constantly waged against materialism, which is 
declared by my accusers to have been unjust, intolerant, and in oppo- 
sition to the teachings of science. 

Personally, I care nothing for accusation or reproof ; nothing for 
the lamentations uttered over me, as if I were a fallen friend, or 
deserter from the democratic camp. Gifted by nature with a soul so 
tempered as to be inaccessible alike to praise or blame, save only from 
the few I deeply love, such injustice provokes no more than a smile, 
more or less sad. But I do deplore the lightness with which men 
decide questions affecting the whole future of one or many nations ; 
the constant practice of undertaking to refute writers, whose works 


A 
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they have glanced over, not read ; and of allowing anger to displace 
reflection, I deplore the servile, blind enthusiasm excited, not by the 
aim for which men act, but by, the mere fact of action itself; and I 
grieve to. observe what paradoxes, errors, and sophisms are eagerly 
accepted in our democratic camp, for no better reason than the fact 
that they are hostile to the actual order of things. I deplore the 

silly, ignorant, presumptuous disposition to deny or ignore tradition, 
history, the past life of humanity, and the teachings handed down to 
us by all the great Thinkers who have meditated, grown grey, and 
suffered for our sake ;—for the first mere empty formula uttered, ina 
moment of vanity or.bile, by men who aim at a temporary popularity 
among the sick and suffering peoples. 

And I grieve to note, among a portion of the youth of Europe, a 
spirit of exaggeration, anger, and rebellion, which retards the pro- 
gress of the democratic cause ; a spirit of hatred, which conceals or 
profanes the truth, and is, in fact, but egotism—gradually taking the 
place of the sacred fire of earnest conviction, the calm, persisten 
resolution and self-sacrifice, which, while deploring the necessi 
of .strife, is ever ready to: combat for truth’s sake. Should this spi 

_ endure, it would render victory as fruitless as defeat. $ 

In a recently published writing- by an influential Russian me 
of the International (Michael Bakounin), I find a systematic ap 
of Civil War, applied to Nations as a tonic. It'is, he says, 
favourable to the popular initiative, and to the intellectual, 
and even material advance of the peoples and, a 
rate, it breaks the monotony of their daily existence. . 

.Others preach the abolition of the State ; not of\the for 
assumed by the State; but of ats fundamental $ 
every possible manifestation of the principle of AutINTty. 

The State, they tell us—copying the French Sophist, roudhon,—. 
is the consecration of every form of despotism, privilege, an i 
servitude. Others, copying, with no less servility, the proclamations 
of one portion of Paris during a portion of-a single year, declare the 
Comthune to be, not the historic commencement of our political 
emancipation, but the eternal basis of all social life ; blasphemously 
inveigh against the sacred idea of Country and Nationality, and 
boldly proclaim themselves Men of Progress, while retracing their 
steps eight centuries back. Others go further, and preach the aboli- 
tion of individual property, which, as I have said, is a return to the 
Patriarchal days. Others accept the. senseless formula of certain 
French and German demagogues, and declare war,—not. against the 
monopoly of capital, nor the privileges which enable it to rule legisla- 
tion to its own.advantage—not against its actual source im a past 
which the future is destined to transform,—but against Capital per se, 
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howsoever and wheresoever accumnlated, and propose to take it from 
those who now possess it, in order to divide it among the working 
classes, or to concentrate it in the hands of a few individuals—the 
representatives of the Commune,—to be charged with its administra- 
tion and the distribution of its fruits among the rest of the citizens. 

A certain portion of the youth of my own country—incapable of 
doing aught to remove the visible evils tormenting the land where 
their parents sleep, but Titans against the invisible—conceive them- 
selves bound by justice to avenge their own impotence by décreeing 
the abolition—not of the God of the Mosaic or Christian heaven, the 
God of the dead, of a people, and an epoch that has passed away— 
but God, the eternal Word of nature and eternal aspiration of 
humanity; and they go to work to inspire our people with the spirit 
of sacrifice and martyrdom, by teaching them that human life is 
nothing more than a series of mechanical acts, dependent upon mate- 
lal forces and impulses not our own ; that immortality is an illusion, 
nd that man is naught but dust, to which he is destined to return. 
Thus, with no Authority to guide it; no conception of a State ; 
th neither God nor common faith; neither country nor property; the 
ublican banner we have hailed as the insignia of a new world and 
n of a new epoch—enriched by all the achievements of human 
ect and virtue in the past, and all its immense asspirations 

s the future, harmonized in a Religion teaching the conception 
e revealed by that divine Law of progress of which the people 
le interpreter—would be transformed into the paltry flagof cer- 
n individuals, or nuclei of- individuals, owning no restraint save 
eir interests, no ‘law save the caprice of the hour, and no hope 
beyond the triumph of an hour. Mankind, broken up'into a multi- 
tude of Communes, differently educated, and deprived of all means 
of supporting vast agricultural works, large industrial enterprises, or 
navigation, to open up new markets and new fields for the inventions 
of the human intellect and their practical application on an extended 
scale,—would gradually sink to the mere vegetative existence of serfs 
attached to the soil, or chained within the narrow workshop whence 
they derive the necessaries of physical life; and ignorant or indiffe- 
rent about all things else. 

Not such is the aim of Democracy, and we are bound to declare 
this. The banner of our martyrs must ever remain such that we may 
unfurl it in the face of the world to its uttermost fold, without reveal- 
ing a single stain of hatred, greed, or error caused by guilty haste to 
solve the vital problems of man’s future. If the followers of that 
banner are not the precursors and apostles of a new social faith, 
based upon the love and progress of all mankind, they are mere 
paltry rebels, who have neither right nor possibility of success. 
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Civil war may become a necessity, when a fraction of the country 
persists in denying or delaying its destiny, duty, and progress ; but it 
is only legitimate when led by a programme based upon the moral 
law; when the majority of the people is ready to applaud the initia- 
tive; and when the aim of the combatants is to conduct-it as 
righteously as possible, and bring it as speedily as possible to a termi- 
nation. Upon any other conditions, when undertaken from party 
rage or pride of triumph, or in view of the present rather than the 
future, it is the worst of crimes, and abhorrent to every true heart. 

_ The many sects and factions which at present falsify our republican 
programme, however, cannot ultimately endanger our cause. The 
path they have chosen to travel is not the great highway of humanity; 
and having abandoned that, they’ are doomed beforehand to exhaust 
themselves in useless effort. The blast of anarchy they have blown 
in our camp, is destined soon to be dispersed in air; but meanwhile . 
it bears too many of our youth along, lost in the vain pursuit of 
phantoms; spreads dismay among’ an influential portion of th 
middle class ; dissipates the activity of our troops, and disgraceful] 
. and injuriously delays our advance. It is our duty to combat t 
new adversary with beaver up, even as we have combated ev: 
other foe. 











(September, 1871.) 


Those unreflecting writers who hymn the increasing power o 
International, and promise the working classes a grand, unive 
victory through the medium of this Association, should first be quit 

sure they know which International they mean. 

The International of Paris recently decreed the omnipotence of the 
Commune, and said to the peoples: Parcel yourselves out into as 
many minute portions as possible, and then govern yourselves in each 
portion, according to your own liking. 

The International of Zurich and Basle (August, 1870) declared for 
the omnipotence of the State, and a system of strict centralization. 

The French International of 1866, demanded that Education 
should be entirely taken out of the hands of the State, and be left 
solely to the choice of each separate family, in order that the youth 
`of the country thus brought up, some as atheists, some as catholics, 
some as monarchists and some as republicans, should live together 
hereafter in a millennium of fraternity and peace. 

The Socialists of Geneva, who joined the International in 1869, 
laconically declared themselves atheists ; demanded ‘the abolition of 
every form of religion, the substitution of Science for Faith (as if 
the ascertained truths of science did not already constitute a scientific 
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faith), of human justice for divine justice, and—by way of appendix 
—the abolition of matrimony. 

The Internationalists of Zurich demanded—evidently from the 
State—the compulsory, gratuitous education of all-children, up to 
the age of fourteen. 

Those journalists who, in Italy and elsewhere, uphold and applaud 
the International—without, I presume, reading any of these things— 
implicitly uphold and applaud them all. Certain young writers in 
my own country have gone so far as to bring forward—in triumphant ’ 
refutation of what I have written about that International the organ 
of whose doctrine ever since 1864 has been the General Council of 
London, and the latest representative of whose methods was the 
- Commune of Paris—the Projet or “Scheme” proposed, last August, 
„by a Swiss Section of the Association, for discussion in a future 
working-men’s Congress! One journal pompously quoted in justifi- 
tion of the Working Men’s International, a very moral but very 
efficacious declaration, published by the International League of 
ace and Liberty—the enthusiasm excited in the writer’s mind by 
words peace and liberty, having blinded him to the distinction 
veen the two societies. 

e Scheme of the Zurich Section deserves attention on many 
ts. I published my conviction some time back, that the Inter- 
al was doomed to dismemberment. The repudiation of the 
8 of the French Commune by the two most influential English 
‘working-class members—-Odger and Cremer—was one symptom of 
this dismemberment ; the Zurich Scheme is another. The fundamental 
idea of the Scheme—the Omnipotence of the State—though a far 
more logical outcome of the aim in view—is radically opposed to the 
methods hitherto preached by the International. Nor can it be 
otherwise ; and I insist upon this, in order that my working-class 
friends may not allow themselves to be deceived by a mere accession of 
numbers, fictitiously exaggerated into an accession of force, by writers, 
many of whom, though given to exalt every foreign manifestation, never 
devoted a single thought to the condition or progress of the working 
class, till impressed by the magnitude of the conflict in Paris. The mere 
accession of numbers, of men who join the Association solely because 
they are suffering and eager to snatch at any glimpse of hope, is no 
real accession of force. True strength consists in a compact organi- 
zation, governed by a just and definite programme, judiciously and 
_ invariably followed out by men uninfluenced by hatred or vengeance, 

and unswayed by fair promises, —generally fallacious in exact propor- 

tion to their vastness and haste. From the very commencement 

of the Association, its founders thought more of numbers than of 

method or aim. They were intoxicated with the notion of seeing 
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` themselves, in a few years, at the head of a million of associates, and 
of leaving them enveloped in mystery as to their programme and 
their action. Their agents declared to all who suffered or complained: 
Join us and you will be helped to victory,—no more: all they wanted 
was their names, in order to get others. 

The International instituted no organized apostolate. It had its 
writers, of course ; but all of them spontaneous and independent, and 
therefore writing according to their individual opinions or aspirations, 
and frequently in contradiction’ with one another; but it issued no 
official organ, no frequent, explanatory circulars, It -announced a, 
periodical. Record (Bulletin), for working men, which was never — 
issued; and decreed that every local Section, instituted in any 
country, should correspond with the Council; but what could the 
English, Germans, and Russians, of whom that Council was composed, 
say to these different Sections, except: Contribute to the Central 
Fund: increase your numbers, and wait? 

The web thus widely extended, without any sufficient props or su 
ports, was necessarily as weak as an organism without a skeleton, a 
` certain to give way, or fall to pieces on every side. 

The only efficacious method of organization would have b 
first, the national centralization of the working-class element of 
separate country ; and second, the establishment of a system o; 
respondence between the different national committees repre 
that: element. Such an organization, which we, believers in 1 
and as$ociation, have long preached as necessary among free ngtionsi 
was especially called for. in the International; owing to the | great . 
diversity of condition, activity, wants, sufferings and “possible teme- 
dies, among the artizan classes of different nationalities, of whom its 
members were composed. 

The other method of organization, — that of a single Centre 
in direct contact with every nucleus, in every locality,—though 
possible in a restricted sphere, will always be found impracti- 
cable upon a largely extended basis. ` With more than a million 
members, with a treasury such as was never possessed by any pre- 
vious political Society, the utmost that the International has been 
able to achieve has been the maintenance of a certain number of 
Strikes, which have generally proved inefficacious ; thereby unpro- 
ductively expending a large amount of capital, which might have 
been far better employed in the foundation of a number of Co-opera- 
tive Societies. The amount of power it so grievously ahused in 
Paris (the remembrance of which still exerts so great a fascination 
over many minds) was the result of an accumulation of circumstances 
not likely to be reproduced ;—~. g., a victorious foreign ‘invasion; a 
long siege ; the whole people possessed of arms, intended in the first 
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instance for the defence of the city; a formidable artillery ready to 
the hand of those who began the insurrection ; the unjust and unfore- 
seen insults cast upon the National Guard by the Assembly; and the 
unexpected and guilty abdication of their duty by all those men noted 
for their republican opinions and intellectual power, who might have 
taken upon themselves the direction and development of the movement. 

Were it even possible for the International to reproduce such a series 
of circumstances in any other country, would they not again succumb 
as they did in Paris, through the anarchy, jealousy, and incapacity of 
their leaders—vices inherent in their programme ? 

No: the International will never accomplish anything higher than 
strikes, or sanguinary émeutes, doomed beforehand to be overcome ; 
and they who prophesy for it the leadership of successful revolution, 
do but prepare the way to bitter delusion for the people and remorse 
for themselves. 

The only really impor tant victory, obtained by the working men of 
ngland,—the addition of nearly a million of their elass to the 
ectoral body,—was the work of no such association as the Inter- 
tional; but of-a political League, founded for that purpose only ; 
| working men would do well to remember that the only countries 
rein the International can publicly hold its meetings, carry on its 
ization, or preach its mischievous doctrines without risk, are 
ican Switzerland and America ; so true it is that the essential 
ions of every social organization are the possession of the 
d itself, and of that political ‘freedom which allows you fo erect 
us social edifice upon it. 

‘The International is, I repeat, doomed to dismemberment, 
Those Nationalities; which its blind, insane followers deny, but 
which, like the special conditions and aptitudes which preside over 
and subdivide all human labour, are immortal—will outlast and 
prevail over its barren cosmopolitan idea. They will preserve intact 
the name and the aspiration, shared by us all, towards the future 
Federation of free Countries; but they will transform the pro- 
gramme of its realization, in harmony with their various character- 
istics and tendencies, The Swiss Scheme is a portent of this future. 
The weak, indefinite re-wnnexation to the International contained in 
Article VI. is nothing more than the tribute paid by the republican 
instinct of its authors to the idea of an Alliance of the Peoples ; not 
an adberence to the ideas of the General Council. 

It is needless to discuss the Scheme of the two Sections of Zurich 
and Basle at length. We may well await the assembling of the 
working-men’s Congress ‘to which it is to be submitted. I may, 
however, briefly state that, in open opposition to the views of the 
Parent Society with regard to the Commune and the State, this 
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Scheme abolishes the Councils of the separate States; the Basle 
section, still more explicitly, abolishes even the Constitutions of the 
separate Cantons. It attributes to one sole, Central Power educa- 
tion; the formation of a general patriotic inventory of fortunes; the 
proprietorship of all the immovable property of the Communes; of 
railways and all other modes of transit and circulation ; the institu- 
tion of a National Bank, alone permitted to issue notes; the deter- 
mination of the number of hours constituting the day's work of the 
labourer ; the right to grant credit to the different Associations ; the 
imposition of taxes,—everything, in short, but the making of the 
laws. These, as in some of the early Greek republics, are, whatever 
their subject, to be voted by the people; not through the medium 
of delegates elected by them, but directly, by means of a plebiscite, 
if proposed by 20,000 citizens. i 

Labour is to be so organized as to secure to the workman the 
entire product of his work: the capital already in existence, there- 
fore, would no longer bear interest; yet, nevertheless, taxation is t 
fall almost exclusively upon it. 

All useless obstacles in the way of matrimony are to be suppress 
The Scheme does not tell us which they are, and indeed its arti 
are generally so vaguely constructed and expressed as to render t, 
liable to the widest interpretations. Nothing is said as to ho 
Central Power is to be composed, nor of whom. Yet this is th 
question. Of one thing, howeyer, the men who framed. tha 
mass of frequently contradictory affirmations* may be certain, 
few who should be called upon to exercise the Central Autho 
would endeavour to make themselves masters, and, probably, wi 
success. The experience of the last twenty years ought to have 
taught us how much value to attach to plebiscites, in the face of a 
Central Power invested with such attributes as those T have described, 
unchecked by any intermediate legislative authority. 

What the Sections of Basle and Zurich have retained, and what other 
sections will, I fear, retain of the spirit of the International after its 
dismemberment is, the fatal disposition to separate the upward move- 
ment of the working class from that of the other classes of society. 
The aim of those who suggest or inspire this is, to substitute the 
dominion of your class for the dominion of ‘the others; they isolate: 
you in order that you may achieve a victory to the injury of those 
whom they regard as your enemies. But do you, my brothers, 
desire this ? 

The emancipation of the working class ought, they say, to be 












* The unification of the rights of’ citizenship and of election introduced—up to a 
certain point—in the army, are among the few of any real value. 
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exclusively their own achievement. Wherefore? Is it not a national 
fact; a national glory, a step towards the moral unity of the nation ? 
Does not the realization of the emancipation of your class necessitate 
the proclamation of a new Principle, destined beneficially to transform 
the moral and civil condition of all the citizens? 

It was necessary that the working classes, like every order of men 
who seek to advance one degree higher on the scale of progress, should 
deserve the fulfilment of their desire through their own sacrifices and 
exertions. They have deserved it; for long years have they toiled 
and sacrificed themselves for many a righteous cause producing no 
direct advantage to them, or improvement in their economic con- 
dition, Now, they are of us, and we are of them. We are bound by 
duty to advance together. The working class are bound to reject 
those barbarous and mischievous negations which a fraction among 
them have endeavoured to substitute for their true programme, and 
to reject them openly. The middle class are bound, on that con- 
ition, to afford them practical aid in all their efforts at self-eleva- 
ion. Whether heeded or unheeded, I have ever endeavoured and 
all endeavour to perform my part.” May God inspire both classes, 
middle class especially, to comprehend that the peace, prosperity, 
progress of their country can only be secured by their adoption 
js course. 








JOSEPE MAZZINI, 
(To be continued.) 
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` PRINCE BISMARK AND THE ULTRAMONTANES. 









T can occasion no surprise to those who have observed th 
tude of the Catholic Church towards Prussia since the 
1866, that the first serious conflict of the new Empire sho 
with that Church whose eldest son was overthrown by the a 
of Germany. Not that the causes of the present conflict are t 
sought for in, a sentimental sympathy on the part of the Chure 
for the vanquished people. The Vatican has witnessed the over- . 
throw: of too many states, and is guided by a more unsentimental 
policy, than to permit itself to engage in a dangerous struggle 
with a great Power, for any object which does not affect its own ~ 
supremacy in Europe. This supremacy, in a part of Europe at 
least, it believes to be endangered by the position gained by Prussia, 
as the leading State in the German Empire. It was a remark 
ascribed to the late Cardinal Wiseman, that the last contest with 
Protestantism would be waged on the sand of the Mark of 
Brandenburg—a remark which shows the importance of Prussia 
to the cause of Protestantism, in the view of a Roman eccle- 
siastic of great sagacity. But if the area of Prussia is to be en-, 
larged, and a great part of Germany is to come under Prussian influ- 
ence, even sanguine Catholics may fear that this last conflict will be 
indefinitely postponed, or its issues rendered doubtful, The strength- 
ening of Prussia means the weakening of Rome; and hence the 
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present tone of the Ultramontane press, and the persevering efforts of 
hostility towards Prussia which have been made during the last years, 
by those with whom, whether Churchmen or statesmen, the interests 
of Rome are paramount. These efforts were thus described last year 
by a well-informed writer— 


“Tn Germany, as well as in the countries bordering on her, the army 
under the orders of the Pope pursue the like policy of opposing what they 
regard as the new Protestant and heretic Empire of the Teutons. At 
Ratisbon they are stirring up the remnant of Bavarian particularism against 
Prussia ; at Posen, they are siding with the Poles against the Germans ; 
at Prague, and all over the semi-German provinces of Austria, they endea- 
vour to fan the flame of animosity against the hated Niemetz... To 
this day the Ultramontane press of this country is keeping up a restless 
fire against the new institutions. These exertions are assisted by the 
Ultramontane members in the central and local Parliaments, who set them- 
selves against each and every measure intended to consolidate the rough 
caffolding called the Deutsche Reich, erected in the midst of a sanguinary 
ampaign.' It needed not the singing of the Austrian National Hymn at 
e late meeting of the Catholic Societies at Mayence to show whither all 
is was tending.” 














o much for the present attitude of Ultramontane Catholicism ;. 
+ cannot be said that all the acts of hostility which have passed 
en the two camps during the last year have come from the side 
Church. The Chancellor of the Empire, abandoning his former 
of forbearance, has manifested an. unmistakable disposition to 
te, and to prove to his ecclesiastical adversaries that if the 
rch can disturb the peace of the Empire, the Empire can in re- 
mm curtail the privileges of the Church. In adopting the distinctly 
anti-Roman policy which has characterised his measures since the 
autumn of last year, Prince Bismark has not been actuated by Pro- 
testant fervour, but simply by a statesman’s regard for the interests of 
the Empire. It is of supreme importance for the interests of the 
new Empire that it should be a genuine Teutonic federation, and 
that there should be a complete exclusion from it of those foreign in- 
fluences which, combined with domestic jealousies, have kept Ger- 
many disunited so long. The political union of Germany may be said 
to have been sealed when the blood of the Saxon and Bavarian soldier 
mingled with that of the Prussian on the battle-fields of France, and 
the Teutonic enthusiasm of a united nation placed the Imperial crown ` 
` upon the head of a Prince of the house of Hohenzollern. But the 
union can scarcely be regarded as complete, so long as fourteen mil- 
lions of the subjects of the Empire owe allegiance to an ecclesiastical 
prince on the other side of the Alps, whose political sympathies must 
always be with southern, rather than with northern Europe. So 
strongly has this Romish allegiance been felt in past times to be an 
. N2 
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obstacle.in the way of German unity, that patriotic Churchmen, in 
the -days when patriotism was not -considered incompatible with 
churchmansbip, repeatedly broached the idea that the Catholic 
Church in Germany: ought to emancipate itself from Ultramontane 
control, and form an independent community under the government 
of its own bishops. 
' There are epochs.in the history of nations, when ‘schemes which 
have long been regarded as the imaginations of dreamers, take their 
„place among the measures of practical statesmen. So it was with 
German unity, and so it may. be with the idea of a German 
Catholic Church, And were the bishops of the Catholic ‘Church 
‘in -Germany animated by patriotic sentinients, as many of them 
were forty years ago, the present development of German politics 
would’ afford a golden opportunity for the formation of sucli a 
‘German Church. But the unfortunate Ultramontane leanings of 
the’ majority of the German episcopate renders it impossible ‘for’ 
‘statesman to expect anything but opposition.at their hands to 
scheme intended to promote interests exclusively German. Th 
are some who are of opinion that notwithstanding this serious di 
culty, the statesman who at- present rules the destinies of Ger 
is-‘meditating the bold design of forcing through ‘this ecclesiastic 
volution, which he -perceives to be necessary for the security 
Empire, and that his late acts are-to be explained in the light 
- deavours to precipitate a conflict which he knows to be ine 
‘We shall indicate at the close of this paper how far these an 
tions appear to us-to be well founded; but in the mean time it 
‘interest our ‘readers if we give a sketch of the former relations 
the Church of Rome-to the State with which it is now involved in 
deadly struggle. 

The past relations between Rome and Prussia have not been of a 
specially hostile character. No cordial sympathy could of course exist 
between powers representing ideas and interests so far asunder; but 
‘there has seldom been any interchange of hostilities between them. 
The Catholic Church has, indeed, been far more rudely assailed in its 
privileges by Catholic monarchs, such as Joseph II. of ‘Austria and 
Napoleon I., than by any of the rulers of Prussia, The first Euro- 
pean monarch who proclaimed religious freedom in his dominions 
was Frederick the Great ; and his Catholic subjects derived immense 
“benefits from the measure. A parish church was assigned to them in 
the Prussian citadel, and every facility granted to them for the due 
performance of the duties of their religion. When Frederick became 

_ master. of Silesia, he guarded the religious rights of his Catholic sub- 
jects with a jealous care that excited the resentment of the Pro- 
testants ; and when the Society of Jesus was dissolved by a Papal 
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Bull, and its members expelled from Catholic countries, they found 
an asylum in the dominions of the free-thinking monarch, who took 
pleasure in writing to his friends in France that he had constituted 
himself their protector, and expressed a high opinion of their. skill as 
educators of youth. The position of the Catholic Church in Prussia, 
from the time of Frederick the Great, although legally not very clearly 
defined, was exceedingly favourable. It derived many advantages and 
privileges from the favour of Government, and had to suffer but little 
control in return—far less than the Protestant Church. A recollection 
of the terrible evils which the wars of confessions brought upon Ger- 
many in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, made the Govern- 
ment careful to avoid any appearance of injustice towards the Catholic 
Church, lest they should rekindle the old-fires. Only on one occasion 
did the Government of Prussia depart from this policy, and allow it- ° 
self to be hurried into measures which did not commend. themselves 
to the public opinion of Europe. We allude to the famous contro- 
versy regarding the question of mixed marriages—with which, as the 
readers of Bunsen’s Life will remember, that statesman was so largely 

ccupied during his diplomatic life in Rome, and which led finally to ` 
is removal to England. The origin of the strife, which came to a 
ewhat ignominious conclusion for Prussia, was as follows. From 
middle of the eighteenth century, the Pope had so far yielded 
liberal tendencies of the agé, as to concede ecclesiastical validity 
ed marriages, in all cases where a promise was given that the 
ren born of such marriages should be educated in the -Roman 
olic religion. This condition it was not possible to enforce in 
rmany, except in those parts of it ruled by ecclesiastical princes, 
as the laws of Germany prescribed that children should receive their 
religious education according to the sex of the parent, or left the 
matter entirely to the discretion of the parents. The Catholic Church, 
although not satisfied with this arrangement, acquiesced in it, and 
did not refuse ecclesiastical sanction to such marriages. The ten- 
dency of the so-called Restoration period was to strengthen the Church 
throughout Europe, and to augment the influence of that party within 
it which desired to ignore the concessions of the previous centuries, 
and to revive the haughtiest claims of medieval Catholicism. The 
question of mixed marriages had for some time appeared to be a 
point with regard to which a step forward might be made; and 
accordingly, through the influence of this party, priests in various 
parts of Germany began to refuse the sanction of the Church to a 
marriage between a Catholic and a non-Catholic, unless a promise 
was given that the children would be educated in the Romish faith. 
These promises often: gave rise to serious social complications, especi- 
ally in the Rhine Province, where such marriages were numerous, and 
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the Government appealed to the bishops and requested them to inter- 
pose their authority and put an end to a state of things which might 
endanger the friendly relations which had subsisted so long between 
the Church and the State. The bishops in their perplexity referred 
the matter to Rome; and in the year 1830 the Pope issued a Brief 
which so far confirmed the milder policy that mixed marriages were 
recognised as valid, ‘but on the question of the religious education of 
the children the language employed was so ambiguous that it was 
susceptible of a double interpretation. The Archbishop of Cologne, 
Count Ferdinand von Spiegel, a churchman of enlightened views, 
gladly took advantage of this ambiguity and gave to the Brief the in- 
terpretation which the Prussian Government desired. The Papal 
Court gave no sign of dissent, and nothing more was heard regarding - 
the mixed marriage question during the lifetime of the archbishop. ' 
In 1835 he died, and was succeeded in his see by Baron Droste zu 
Vischering, who owed his appointment to the influence of the’ Crown 
Prince of Prussia, afterwards Frederick William IV., who sympathized 
with his ascetic piety, and admired his zeal in behalf of the charitabl 
institutions of the Romish Church. An Italian ecclesiastic is said 
have exclaimed when he heard of the proposed appointment, “Is t 
government of Prussia mad?” and certainly it could have rec 
mended no more unsuitable man than Droste zu Vischering to 
Archbishopric of Cologne. Harsh in temper and unbending in p 
he soon converted a difficulty into a dangerous crisis. In a book 
he pubtished shortly after his appointment, known as the “ Red B 
he endeavoured under the disguise of historical narrative to stir 
the minds of the Catholics of Prussia against the Government. Wi 
regard to the question of mixed marriages, after a short period of in- 
activity, he took up the ground of the extreme- Ultramontanes, and 
publicly declared that he would not permit any priest in his diocese 
to officiate at the marriage of a Catholic and a non-Catholic, unless 
the desired pledge regarding the education of the children were given. 
Nor was itin this question alone that he manifested his hostility to 
the modern spirit, and his determination to push matters to extremi- 
ties. In the neighbouring University of Bonn there had grown up a 
school-of Catholic theology under the influence of modern thought, on 
which the Ultramontane party looked with extreme suspicion. The 
leader of the school had been Professor Hermes, who was by this time 
dead, but his system was still ably represented in the. University. ` 
The:theological system of Hermes was founded upon the Philosophy - 
of Kant. Like Kant, he was willing that the seeker after truth should ` 
begin with doubt; nor did he refuse to submit the claims of the 
Church to the arbitrement of reason. The result of such an appeal to - 
reason, was, however, he maintained, -that reason when rightly in- 
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formed, felt constrained to yield a place above its own to Church 
authority, and to listen to the voice of the Church as to the voice of 
God. There seems nothing in a system leading to such a conclusion, 
which need have given umbrage to the defenders of. Catholic ortho- 
doxy, but the spirit of inquiry which the employment of a new philo- 
sophical method awakened, was regarded with disfavour by theologians 
who were of opinion that traditional methods of proof as well as tra- 
ditional conclusions ought to satisfy the sons of the Church. Owing 
to the influence of Archbishop Spiegel, the enemies of Hermes were 
not permitted to annoy him during his lifetime ; and he continued 
to write and to lecture in peace until his death, which took 
place in 1831. But soon after the new Archbishop of Cologne was 
appointed, a Papal manifesto made’ its appearance in the German 
newspapers, in which it was set forth that it had come to the ears of the 
Holy Father that a theology not in harmony with Catholic orthodoxy 
had been for some time taught in the University of Bonn. In con- 
sequence of this rumour he had judged it to be his apostolic duty to 
ave the writings of Professor Hermes carefully examined by theo- 
gians well acquianted with the German language. The regult of 
s examination having been laid before his Holiness, he, with the 
urrence of his Cardinals, had come to the conclusion that the 
gs of Hermes contained much that was doubtful, and not a 
that was positively erroneous. He was characterized as one 
se spoken of by the Apostle, who are ever learning and 
able to attain unto the knowledge of the truth; for Ife had 
astray from the highway of the Holy Fathers, and wandered 
o a by-path likely to lead to manifold errors. This judgment of 
he Pope was not officially communicated to the Prussian Govern- 
ment ; it reached Prussia through the newspapers, having come by 
the way of Belgium. The Prussian Government felt that a slight 
had thus been cast upon them ; and they were still further incensed 
when the Archbishop of Cologne, without addressing any.communi- 
cation to them, caused intimation to be made to all Catholic students 
of theology in the University of Bonn, through their confessors, that 
“they must abstain from reading the works of Hermes, and cease 
attending the lectures of those professors who shared his opinions. 
The professors thus inculpated, and virtually deposed as far as their 
teaching duties were concerned, publicly declared that neither they 
nor their deceased master held the errors which had been condemned ; 
and requested that the Archbishop would grant them a hearing, and 
afford, them an opportunity of vindicating their orthodoxy. The 
Prussian Government seconded their request; but the Archbishop, 
instead of complying with it, drew up a lengthy document, con- 
taining a condemnation of a number of propositions extracted 
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‘from the works of Professor Hermes, and binding those who. signed 
it never tó appeal from the decision of the Archbishop to any autho- 
rity but that of the Pope; thus excluding the Prussian Government 
from all.power. . The signature of this document he required from 
every priest before admitting him to a cure of souls in his diocese. 
The Government employed the mediation of the well-known .Count 
Stolberg, who was a friend of the Archbishop, and who entreated 
him to desist from his high-handed course. But the Archbishop was 
inflexible; and when intimation was made to him that it would be 
agreeable to the Government if he resigned his office, he treated the 
suggestion with contempt. The patience of the Government. was 
now-exhausted, and on the 20th of November, 1837, the Archbishop 
was arrested and conducted to Minden; nor was he suffered to return 
to his diocese. Another strife of a similar nature broke out in 
Posen. Archbishop Dunin, the ecclesiastical Head of the Polish sub- 
jects of.Prussia, after years of compliance, took up the same groun 
with regard to mixed marriages as the Archbishop of Cologne, A 
he would not yield to the commands of the Government, with much le: 
ceremony than had been used towards’ Baron Droste zu Vischerin 
Archbishop Dunin was arrested, and condemned to a term of i 
prisonment in a fortress. These violent and unwise measures cre, 
an immense sensation in the country. The sympathy of .the p 
was with the obstinate Prelates, and every effort was made b 
friends to represent them as the victims of a cruel persecuti 
the part of an irreligious and heretical Government. A well- 
writer issued a brochure, under the title of “ Athanasius,” which h 
immense circulation, in which a parallel was instituted between . 
Archbishop òf. Cologne and the great Church Father who con- 
tended “against the World,” for the freedom of the Church and the 
intégrity of the Faith. The Pope followed on the same side, and 
declared that the Archbishops had truly interpreted the meaning of 

. his words, and accused their adversaries of endeavouring to over- 

throw the divinely-instituted constitution of the Catholic Church. 

The authorities at Berlin felt that they had gone too far; and even ` 
before the death of Frederick William II., there were indications 

that they were prepared to make concessions, The old King died in 

1840, and was succeeded by Frederick William IV. On the acces- 

sion of the new King, Archbishop Dunin was permitted, to. return to 

his diocese. The Archbishop of Cologne was allowed to associate 

another. Bishop with him to perform the duties of the, office, and 

after two years, ‘he.received a highly honourable dismission from. the 

Government. The arrangement adopted regarding the mixed mar- 

Tiages was such as to leave the victory virtually with the Church, 

with which, too, the moral victory remained, and the great gains 
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which it has made in the Rhine Province since 1840, through mixed 
marriages, show that the importance of the poni contended for had 
not been exaggerated. 
The effect of this troublesome strife was 7 render the Government 
of Prussia more timid than before in intermeddling with the Catholic 
Church. Nor was Frederick William IV. or his advisers at all 
desirous of doing so. They were far more afraid of the “revolution” 
than of Ultramontane pretensions, and would gladly, had it been 
possible, have allied themselves with a church which taught super- 
natural truth and inculeated obedience to authority. But the 
Catholic Church in Prussia felt it to be no part of its vocation to 
strengthen a Protestant throne; and the advances of the Prussian 
Court and the “romantic” King were coldly received. 
When the Revolution of 1848 came, the Catholic Church in 
Germany did not fail to make use of the opportunity to,improve its own 
position. One of the demands made by the party of Revolution was 
hat entire liberty of worship should be granted to all faiths, and 
at the position of the citizen in the eye of the law should not be 
ected by his creed, or his want of one. The Bishops of the 
tholic Church perceived the advantage their Church would derive 
such a change. In November, 1848, they met at Wiirzburg, 
assed a resolution to the effect, that while the Catholic Church 
ed from taking any part in revolutionary movements, it had 
erest in the demand for religious freedom which the public 
of Germany was making, and that it would not fail to chim as 
hare in the benefit, emancipation from Governmental inter- 
Aence and-control. With’ a slight modification, the demands of 
48 for religious equality were embodied in the Prussian Constitution 
of 1850; and since that date the Catholic Church in Prussia has 
enjoyed a freedom from State control which might: have satisfied all - 
its wishes, and which often excited the envy of its Protestant sister ; 
for while the King, as summus episcopus of the Protestant Church, 
has exercised an influence not only upon the ecclesiastical politics, 
but even upon the theological thought of that church, the Catholic 
Church has been permitted, under the government of its Bishops, to 
work out its own destiny. Of course, a church which enjoys, as it does, 
a large amount of revenue ffom the State, and which is assisted in 
the performance of its functions by the power of the State—for the 

_ State’ compels Catholics to perform the principal duties of their reli- 
gion—cannot possibly be free from the possibility of State inter- 
ference; but so strong has been the desire of the Prussian Govern- 
ment to live at peace with'a church which it feared, that the right 
of interference has been rarely exercised. 

The present reign brought no change to the Catholic Church in 
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Prussia, During the period of conflict between the King and his 
Parliament, the Ultramontanes of Prussia, by one of those unnatural 
alliances of which they are fond, voted with the liberal against the 
feudal party. When the war came between Austria ahd Prussia, the 
sympathies of Ultramontanes everywhere were on the side of Austria ; 
and when Austria was defeated their rage knew no bounds; and 
since then they have pursued a policy of active hostility towards 
Prussia in the pulpit, in the press, and by means of secret intrigues, 
which no Prussian statesman could regard-in anything but a serious 
light. Thė reason of this sudden. access of Romish hostility to, 
Prussia, we give on the high authority of Prince Bismark, who said 
in a recent debate in the Upper House— 


“ While two Catholic Powers existed on our borders, each supposed. to be 
stronger than Prussia, and more or less at the disposal of the Catholic 
Church, we were allowed to live in peace and quiet. Things changed after 
our victory of 1866, and the consequent victory of the Protestant dynasty, 
of Hohenzollern. And now that another Catholic Power has gone the sam 
way, and we have acquired a might which, with God’s help, we mean t 
keep, our opponents are more embittered than ever, and make us the b 
of constant attacks.” 












Notwithstanding the various provocations given on the other 
until the summer of last year, the conduct of the Prussian G 
ment towards Rome was marked by great forbearance. Ind 
seemed as if Prussia were endeavouring, by one act of condesc 
after Inother, to conciliate the enmity of its adversary. When 
Hohenlohe, the Prime Minister of Catholic Bavaria, urged upon 
German Powers the necessity of declaring against the propos 
dogma of infallibility, it-was Prince Bismark who saved Rome from 
the declaration which would have embarrassed the Pope, strengthened 
the hands of the opponents of the dogma, and might possibly have 
altered the issue of the Council: and still more strangely, when the 
French war was drawing near, and the whole weight of Romish 
influence was being exerted on the French side, the King of Prussia 
addressed a communication to the King of Italy, in which he 
. begged him to respect the position of the Pope as a representative of 
moral order in Europe. 

After the peace of 1871, the policy of Prussia underwent a change. 
Perhaps Prince Bismark, feeling his hands freer, was not indisposed 
to grapple with a foe whose assaults he had formerly been obliged to 
‘bear in silence. But whatever was the reason, there can be no doubt 
that Prussia has presented a changed front to Rome during the past 
year. In spite of the remonstrances of the Bishops, the Govern- 
.ment have retained in their posts those professors of theology and 
teachers of religion in the Government schools, who refuse to acknow- 
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ledge the dogma of infallibility ; and when the Bishop of Ermeland, 
in the exercise of what he believed to be his episcopal rights, pro- 
nounced the great anathema against two members of his flock, a 
layman fandja priest, who had declared against infallibility, his 
attention was called by the Government to an old but unrepealed 
law, which forbids any church to inflict penalties calculated to impair 
the social position of its members, and injure them in their civil 
rights, without the permission of the Government. The legislative 
as well as the executive powers of Government have been put in 
motion. When Ultramontane members complained of the attitude 
of the Government towards the Church, Prince Bismark retorted 
that he regarded the attitude of their party as ‘a mobilization of the 
‘Ultramontane interest against the State,’ and announced that the 
new Minister for Church and Educational Affairs was about to intro- 
duce a Bill to enable the Government more effectually to deal with 
hose who were sowing disloyalty in the land. A Bill was accordingly 
troduced to empower the Government, when it saw ñt, to deprive 
clergy of the right of inspecting the schools, and to appoint in 
ir stead lay inspectors. Attendance at religious lessons was also 
e optional at the superior schools, on condition that pupils 
ing themselves of this exemption should receive religious in- 
m from clergymen or qualified teachers of their own. faith. 
was by no means palatable to the Conservative majority in 
per House, who saw in it a movement in the direction of dis- 
shment policy. But, through the influence of the Chancellor, 
easure was cafried by a large majority. In the debate which 
place in the month of May, regarding the refusal of the Papal 
Court to receive Prince Hohenlohe as the representative of the new 
Empire at Rome, Prince Bismark adopted a scornful and defiant 
tone. The Empire of Germany desired, he said, to have a represen- 
tative at Rome, not because it had any purpose of concluding a 
concordat with a power possessed of supernatural wisdom—for since 
the proclamation of the dogma of Infallibility, no European State 
could think of concluding such a concordat—still less had Germany 
any disposition ‘to signify its willingness to repeat a certain cere- 
mony enacted centuries ago at Canossa,’ but simply to keep the Pope 
informed of what was going on in Germany, “as he—at any rate as 
the law at present stands—is entitled to exercise a sort of almost 
Royal prerogative within the territory of this Empire.” With regard 
to the future, he spoke as follows :— 



















“T am nct at this moment at liberty to speak in the name of the 
. Federal Council of the Empire on the subject under discussion ; but I tell 
the preceding speaker that, as far as Prussia is concerned, the Prussian 
Cabinet are determined to take measures which, shall henceforth render it 
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impossible for Prussians who are priests of the Roman Catholic Church to 
assert with impunity that they will be guided by Canon rather than by 
Prussian law.* We shall maintain the legislative power of the State against all 
comers. We shall bring it home to those not acknowledging our laws, that 
by obeying foreign laws in preference to our own, they are placing them- 
selves beyond the pale of Prussian law.” 


Prince Bismark is not a statesman likely to speak or to legislate 
in order to gratify a transitory feeling of irritation against those who 
thwart him ; his prolonged forbearance towards the Church is an 
evidence that he can be patient under provocation when he considers 
it desirable. His present words and measures therefore indicate 
a line of policy which he has deliberately determined to pursue. 
But what i ig this policy? It is difficult to forecast political changes, 
‘but the ‘difficulty i is still greater when religious elements enter into 
the calculation. We are not, however, disposed to attribute’ to 
Prince ‘Bismark any deep-laid plan to overthrow the power of Rom 
in Germany. ‘All he seems at present to aim at is to rouse t 
national spirit against Ultramontane disloyalty, and thus to rend 
it impossible for the clergy of the Catholic Church’ to aid fore 
plotters in their designs against the Fatherland. Never w 
stronger national spirit abroad in Germany than at this moment 
in their present mood few Germans will consent to sacrifi 
interests of the Empire which it has cost them so much to es 
‘to please the ecclesiastics of any Church. Prince Bismark p 
calculates that, supported by the public opinion óf the Em 
will be able to compel the priests and bishops of the Romish 
„to yield a decent respect to the institutions under which they 
But if they-refuse this, and persist in acting as a foreign garrison 
the Empire, it is possible that a public opinion may ere long develop 
itself, which shall demand a separation of the Catholicism of Germany 
from the Catholicism of Italy. There is at present a broad line of 
demarcation between the religious thoughts of a German Catholic 
and an Italian Catholic, even although they both belong to’ the 

. Ultramontane party. The attitude of the Ultramontane “German 
Bishops during the Council shows how difficult it is for a countryman 
„of Kant and Niebuhr to stoop to those offences against reason and 
history which come so naturally to an ignorant Italian or Oriental. 
But notwithstanding this, the Catholics of Germany cling to their 
connection with Rome ; and feel it to be a sort of stay and anchor 
amid. the trials to which their faith is subjected in a land of 
rationalism and heresy. To separate from Rome would be to aeplate 















k Such was the reply of the Bishop of Ermeland to the intimation made to him 
by the government that he had broken the law of Prussia in pronouncing the great 
anathema, 
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themselves in the midst of Europe, with enemies on the south and on 
the north. So long, indeed, as the sympathies of the German 
Catholics are on the whole more with Rome than with the Protes- 
tantism of the north, it appears to us that Rome must retain their 
allegiance. Were the ‘Old Catholic’ movement as remarkable for 
popular force and religious intensity as it is for learning and candour, 
we might, perhaps, witness the formation of a church in Germany, 
combining the order-loving spirit of Rome with the freedom and 
intelligence of Protestantism ; but the most ardent admirers of the 
‘Old Catholics’ can scarcely hope that a national movement can 
proceed from a party of whom a friendly critic has said: “One must 
be a cultivated man, and have an interest in history, in order to sym- 
pathize with the position of this party.” At the same time, Déllinger 
and his associates are doing a work among the educated classes of 
Germany which will tend to widen the breach between them and 
ome; and already they have gained a measure of success which 
ught to have convinced the Vatican that it would have been wiser 
rest contented with the distant homage which the German Catholic 
s ever ready to yield to the historic chair of St. Peter, without 
mpting to fabricate new dogmas for the most intelligent people 
urope, in the capital of obscurantism. But whatever may be 
sue of the present conflict—and a wise man will not venture 
over-confident predictions—the historical student will feel dis- 
to watch it with the feeling with which one looks at a picture 
efore. Germany and Rome! how large a part of the Ifistory 
urope is comprehended in these two names, and how many of 
e disastrous passages in that history were owing to the fact that 
these two powers constantly gravitated towards one ‘another, and 
that their meeting, whether as friends or foes, always brought disaster 
to one or both! Under the old Empire, what foe or what ally was 
so terrible to the Roman as the German? Under the medieval 
Empire, was it not the Italian possessions, and the wars which those 
possessions brought with them, which led to the downfall of the 
grand and beneficent system which the genius- of Charles the Great 
created for the civilization of northern Europe? In the sixteenth 
century, we find the same result in the south—Rome tottering and 
almost overthrown because of its relationships with Germany. The 
present conflict, ‘on the sand of the Mark of Brandenburg,’: is 
scarcely likely to pass away without leaving some disastrous mementoes 
with both the combatants, if we are to judge the present by the 
past. 
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NINE HOURS BY STATUTE. 







, MOVEMENT has commenced for obtaining from parliame 
enactment of a law which shall limit the day’s work in fa 
and, mdeed, in all employments which admit of the applica 
such a measure, to a time not exceeding nine hours. This is a 
lation radically differing in motive from the settlement which 
made on this*matter on the termination, not long ago, of the great 
strike at Newcastle. The arrangement then come to between em- 
ployers and workmen established the normal length of the day’s work 
at nine hours; but it was distinctly agreed to on both sides that the 
labourer should retain entire liberty to work for a longer périod, if 
he chose so to do, on the condition that he should receive extra pay 
for such over-time. The diversity between the two measures is com- 
plete. The one passed at Newcastle set no limit to the amount of 
time during which the workman might bestow his labour on his 
master’s service; it stipulated only for additional pay. .The other 
now proposed in the North of England seeks to forbid all labour 
beyond a space of nine hours; it commands an absolute cessation of ` 
work when that limit is reached ; it leaves no option to the labourer 
as to any further exetcise of his strength; it imperatively orders rest, ` 
and would.render any addition of toil penal. - . 
No one will dispute that the enactment of such a law would con- 
stitute a revolution, not only in the management of labour, but also 
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in the very structure itself of society. It does not follow that because 
such a measure would amount to a revolution it is therefore to be 
deprecated as disastrous. There is always a large store of ills in 
human life, of which some seem incapable of being got rid of by any 
process short of amputation. The political life of men has been on 
not a few memorable occasions largely benefited by revolution; and 
it is possible that the same method might confer advantage on the 
various relations which hold men together in society. But, at any 
rate, one point is transparently clear—those who promote revolutions 
are bound to understand what they are doing. The danger to life 
and property involved for those who endeavour to overthrow by vio- 
lence the government and laws of their country acts as a powerful 
stimulus to reflection. Men will generally think often before they 
expose themselves to the risks of attacking established institutions by 
force; the existence and extent of the evils they suffer are more or 
ess ascertained before action is commenced. Unfortunately, in social 
volutions, the necessity for forethought and caution is not brought 
e so closely to the minds of their promoters, and yet changes in 
social structure of human life generally strike deeper, and'produce 
equences of infinitely wider range and importance, than mere 
es of political rulers. What can, we will not say attack, but, at 
te, modify human existence at so many points as a law which 
torily, and with none but the most inevitable exemptions, 
s the whole people from serving an employer for more than a 
ed number of hours on each day? The very fact that such a 
uld be passed, and afterwards maintained, would be a most re- 
able and most pregnant occurrence’ in the history of nations. 
fore, then, such a measure is adopted, or even seriously proposed, 
it behoves all parties seriously to examiné its nature, to explore the 
laws of the subject on which it would act, and to be thoroughly cer- 
tain that good, and not evil, will be its probable result. First 
amongst the‘points for consideration is the end which it is sought to 
attain. A. limitation by statute of the hours of labour must aim at 
one of two objects. It must seek to give relief from what is regarded 
as oppression,.or it may desire to secure for the labourer a better 
condition, whether in wages received or in diminution of toil, The 
first is clearly a legitimate and desirable end, and, with reference to 
it, the sole matters for inquiry will be the establishment of the fact 
that oppression exists, and the probability that a remedy can be ob- 
tained. by law. Under the influence of such a feeling, parliament 
has enacted various provisions respecting the employment of women 
and children, and the presumption that such regulations were needed 
was strong. The legislation of parliament rested on the basis that 
women and children were-more or less dependent on men, and might 
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be coerced into severer toil than humanity, or even public policy, 
could sanction. That was'the principle, a principle pronounced sound 
by political philosophy; and the necessity for its application was 
shown by appeal to facts which disgraced our civilization, and whicb 
no sophistry could succeed in denying. Women and children were 
not free agents, and the intervention of parliament became at once 
justified. But can it be said that the demand for the interference of 
the legislature in limiting the hours of labour is founded on an alle- 
_ gation of coercion, that the working classes are as helpless as pas- 
sengers on board of emigrant vessels, that freedom and humanity ery 
for aid against tyranny and oppression? Few of the advocates of the 
new movement will venture on such a statement. Some, however, 
have had the courage to place the appeal to parliament on this 
ground. ‘Thus it has been asserted, “ Unless the hours of labour are 
limited by some means—and limitation by act of parliament ‘is 
better than any other—the employer possesses the power of e 
acting what labour he may choose from his employés; and, 
case of emergency, of compelling them to work, not only in hot 
which should be given to relaxation, but which are due-to sleep. 
the determining of the hours of labour should be left to the sen 
justice in the employer, it is easy to see, from past experience, 
_ would be the consequence to the workmen ; whilst to leave the 
to the workmen themselves would be obviously to create a da 
the other side. Limitation by law thus becomes the only m 
whith justice caw be done to either parties concerned.” Iti 
ling, certainly, in a country accustomed to pride itself on its fre 
to hear of whole classés of the population being plunged in pra 
slavery. If masters can compel workmen to give ‘to work hours due 
to sleep, there remains only corporal punishment to place them on a 
level with the Roman slave or the Jamaica negro, But on what does 
such an astounding, such a violent and partisan assertion, rest? The 
fanaticism of the writer blinds him to the existence of a poor-law. 
To talk of masters in England dictating hours of labour to workmen, 
even to the harmful diminution of sleep, when the country g gives 
them the alternative of maintenance at the public expense, is an ex- 
aggeration as passionate as it is ridiculous. Is the writer in such a 
state of innocence as not to know that workmen all over the kingdom 
are successfully “exacting” a very considerable rise of wages from 
masters? If such language were merely absurd, and ignorant of all 
the facts, its mischievousness would be comparatively small; but to 
raise in the working classes the idea that masters can and do impose 
upon them what hours of labour they choose, is to inflame the passions 
of the multitude, and upon an ignorant cry to expose society to danger. 
It is manifest that the spirit of the movement in favour of nine 
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hours imposed by law is guided by other motives, No thinking man 
can doubt that it means less labour and the same pay: gain in 
diminution of work and no loss in wages. It is to accomplish this 
great result that the agitation invokes the aid of parliament. It 
distrusts its chances of success in a free contest with employers. It 
finds it difficult to establish such a rule, and it mistrusts its contina- 
ance, even if successful for a while. It is a movement to supersede 
the action of natural laws developed by the course of events, as the 
circumstances of commerce and of the state of the population permit. 
It is an appeal to paternal government, a demand for the exercise of 
the power of the state to prescribe and enforce rules which the ‘free 
movement of trade is not itself likely to create. And those rules 
avowedly are to make the day’s work shorter, and, most obviously, 
without injury or loss to those who pray for the intervention of par- 
liament., That is the very reason why they wish to go to parliament, 
for they can, in most cases, do the thing perfectly well themselves, if 
they will consent to accept less wages from their employers. Men, 
for instance, who work by the piece have only to make the pieces 
aller and they will obtain a shorter day’s work, but with less to 
eive at the end of it. It is that necessity, if left to their own 
ources, to accept less money, if they insist on giving less labour, 
h is the very pinch of the matter. No doubt, the advocates of 
ermissive Bill, in calling upon parliament for help, ask for pro- 
n against their own very. selves; they ask parliament to do for 
what their.own love of liquor renders them too weak toedo for 
selves. It is possible that the petitioners for statutory nine 
rs may have a similar distrust of their own moral energy for 
ction, when they pray for compulsion that shall act upon their own 
conduct ; but really to suppose that the workmen of England are eager 
to ask.parliament to prevent them from earning too much money is 
a supposition which has only to be mentioned to be ridiculed. 

We assume, then, that the measure demanded is an hours less 
work for the same wages. It is barely possible—but we will take it 
to be within the range of practicability—that parliament should have 
such a host of inspectors all over England as shall watch every man 
so successfully as to compel him to stop work when the clock strikes 
five ; but it is not possible, in no way possible, that parliament should 
secure any particular amount of wages, except upon one principle and 
one method only—Communism. If private property were abolished, 
and every man compelled to bring his earnings to a common stock, 
then, no doubt, the force of the law might regulate the distribution ` 
of the joint eamings at its pleasure. But if the institution of private 
property is maintained, then the law has placed it out of its 
power to prescribe what wages every citizen shall receive. Even if 
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it forbad an employer to pay less than five shillings a day, what 
could it say about those who, under such circumstances, would not 
be employed at all? A Jaw which declared that every workman 
should have the five shillings, and all the unemployed maintained at 
the expense of the state; would be a simple absurdity ; it would not 
- work a week, 

‘But it is now necessary to take into account the several elements.of 
this great problem. It is of supreme importance to the whole nation, 
most of all to the working classes themselves, that nothing be done in 
ignorance in so vital a matter. It is desirable, however, previously to 
say a few words on the economical fact which underlies the whole dis- 
cussion. A very general misunderstanding prevails as to the nature of 
wealth. Persons not familiar with economical investigations generally 
imagine wealth to consist of certain visible and brilliant things—fine 
houses, beautiful gardens, carriages, pictures, and the like. But all 
these put together form but an infinitesimal part of the wealth of a 
country:. Nor do even broad lands and great factories, by themselves 
alone, reveal what is meant by a nation being’ richer or poorer; the 
are indispensable to wealth, beyond doubt, but they are not ther 
selves the real riches. It is the things they produce, the substan 
which come forth from their tillage and their engines, which are 
true wealth of every people. It is not the machine, but what 
machine-makes, which is the real object of importance, eit 
‘comfort or existence. Human life, in its material aspect, is a 
and consuming of things created by labour and capital, All 

_ portions of the general stock of wealth are as nothing compared 
the things which are consumed every day and every year. Weallt 
destroyed as fast as it is made ; that is the supreme, unchangeable lay 
of human existence. It is natural to-speak of a nation which has large 
industries, great manufacturing establishments, vast docks and ware- 
houses, abundant and well-cultivated farms, as wealthy; but, when 
we come to such questions as-the reduction of the hours of labour, 
it is essential to grasp the truth firmly that it is not these mighty 
instruments, but what they make and yield for consumption, which 
is the only thing of real and overwhelming importance. Lands not 
tilled, or imperfectly developed, factories not at work, are nothing ; 
they touch not poverty, they leave men naked and starving. In 
such an investigation as this we must not think of capital, but of 
what capital produces, for capital itself exists for no other purpose 
whatever but for creating, and what it creates passes at once to 
destruction. We are bound, in such an issue, to have very clear 
ideas about the one grand object aimed at-by all. except a rela- 
tively insignificant part of labour—the acquisition of things to use 
up and consume. The work of consumption never ceases. Food, 
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clothing, endless articles in daily use, are surely and rapidly destroyed 
every hour. It is to have much to destroy that men labour much, 
and, consequently, the grand problem to ascertain is, whether the 
supply of such created articles is abundant. If more are made and 
destroyed annually, the nation is growing richer ; if the supply yields 
fewer things to use, poverty is stealing over the country. To talk, 
then, of the quantity of things made is to learn whether a nation 
is wealthy or not; to have a vague notion about splendid and at- 
tractive objects as wealth is not to understand its nature, nor to 
be qualified to judge of such a question as the compulsory diminution 
of the hours of labour. . 

At the same time it would be a dangerous and unwarranted de- 
duction to infer that capital is not of first-rate importance. Wealth 
consists of the quantity of things made; but it is clear that they 
cannot be made without a previous supply of the means of existence 
of the labourers, and a supply of materials to work upon, and of 
ools and various instruments wherewith to carry on the making. 
hese substances are called capital, and it is further obvious that the 
ply of goods, of whatever kind created, is closely dependant on 
amount of pre-existing capital wherewith to set labour in motion. 
increase of the wealth of a country necessarily implies a corres- - 
ing increase of capital ; for even were the labourers now at work 
d an hour a day more on the same engines, they would use up 
ar store of materials, and create a heavier wear and tear of the 
hey employ. Some foolish persons declaim against capital ; 
alk of its being swept off the face of the earth; they would 
guish the race of capitalists; they would compose a nation of 
ourers: only. It never occurs to them that they. preach that men 
should work without a previous supply of food, tools, and materials. 
To get rid of capital would be simply to annihilate the human race. 
The only thing they can do is to change the ownership of capital. 
They may make the labourers themselves the owners of the capital ; 
but they cannot get rid of capitalists. Even Communism would 
erect one huge, gigantic, all-absorbing capitalist, the Community ; 
whether such a capitalist would be more tolerable than the present 
race of capitalists, is a problem which experiment has yet to deter- 
mine; though it may seem to some that the doings of the late 
Commune of Paris foreshadow the facts which would present them- 
selves for observation. But however this may be, the main point to 
seize thoroughly here is, that what augments capital increases the 
quantity of things made, gives more to use and to enjoy to society ; 
and that what diminishes capital lessens the quantity of comforts and 
necessaries to be divided amongst all. The labourers, consequently, 
have no interest in diminishing capital, or checking its accumulation 
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—quite the reverse ; for on no class does a diminution of capital tell 
with greater severity than those who possess nothing but their capa- 
city to labour. Men possessing stores of food, clothing, and material, 
and seek workmen who can consume them in return for the goods 
they make, place labourers in the position of obtaining higher 
wages ; on the other hand, labourers finding diminished capital to 
employ them, or else increasing their own numbers at a time when 
capital -has not expanded, must inevitably receive less, or even go 
without employment altogether. He, therefore, is no friend of the 
working class who inflames their feelings against capital, or by ren- 
dering the reward for the saving which accumulates capital precarious, 
discourages the receivers of income and profit from taking a portion 
of it away from immediate enjoyment, and applying it, as capital, to « 
the extension of industry. We are not saying here that the relations 
between the capitalists and labourers may not need improvement, 
whether by individual or legislative action. Our proposition simply 
affirms one single truth, that the accumulation of capital is in the 
‘interest of all, is necessary for enlarging-the welfare of the labourer 
as truly as for increasing that of the capitalists. 

But there is another great economical truth which is not as clea 
apprehended as it deserves to be. A country like England exhi 
a multitude of rich men enjoying large incomes, often many thou 
pounds a year; and the feeling is apt to arise’ that these’ incom 
somehow realized at the expense of the labourers; that the 

‘possessed by these favoured sons of fortune are an injury to th 
But what are these incomes ? we ask ; of what do they consist? ho 
they acquired ? They are not composed of money ; they are spok 
as thousands of pounds, and one might imagine that wealth is heaps 
sovereigns counted into the hands of the rich. But it is not so: the 
incomes of Englishmen might increase by many millions a year, and 
yet not one single additional sovereign be found in the land. , These 
incomes are simply portions of the goods made in the country. The rents 
of the landowner are his portion of the cows and sheep produced on his 
farm ; the profits of the manufacturer are his share of the articles made 
in his factory. The wealth which the rich man obtains each year ‘is 
his share of things made by labour ; and the income which he spends, , 
he spends in employing labour. It may be that various influences 
may cause the things made to be enjoyed in an undue proportion by 

"a particular class, but it is essential to bear in mind that riches are 
made by industry, and that this industry has been fed, clothed, 
and housed in making them. And if the profits of’ the capi- 
talists have been large, and great fortunes have been accumu- 
lated, the very fact that these fortunes exist is a proof that a larger’ 

quantity of labour has been employed, and, consequently, a larger 
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number of workmen have been enabled to live. And how is it pos- 
sible to maintain these incomes year after year? ? By the help of the 
capital which provides the means for making these things to be 
enjoyed. A. number of new fortunes created, or of old ones enlarged, 
necessarily implies two things, that there is more capital constantly 
at work, and that that capital is supporting the labourers who per- 
form the work. Thus the labouring classes have a direct interest in 
fortunes becoming larger, in a greater stock of wealth annually 
enjoyed and consumed. Wealth cannot be increased except in one 
way only, by increasing the quantity of work performed ; and every 
man who adds to his income every year, clearly saves something 
which he applies as capital to support labourers. This is the form 
which savings necessarily assume ; for savings are nothing but the 
application of the wealth possessed by him who saves to provide 
food and machinery for creating more wealth, through the employ- 
ment of additional labour. To acquire this increase of things made 
by labour is the very motive for saving; and he who grudges this 
ompensation to the man who saves, because he is.a capitalist, 
rives to diminish the means for supporting labour. He weakens 
inducement to save: that is, he strengthens the inclination to 
sume, once for all, in enjoyment, wealth, which, if applied to the 
truction of railways, docks, canals, factories, and the like, would 
provided resources for workmen which would have been renewed 
after year. 

t now comes the great question, Who j is to have the use “of the 
gs made? Who is to enjoy the wealth created ? It is clear that the 
ourer must be supported, else nothing would be produced ; he must: 
have a share of the articles formed by his toil and skill, Further, it 
is obvious that riches are then most abundant when there.is much 
produced, and few to divide it amongst. Here it is, where the 
inventions of modern science have so vastly improved the con- 
dition of mankind. What steam has done to increase the com- 
forts and enjoyments of all classes of the nation is beyond calculation. 
One has but to think of the cost of pins, needles, lucifer matches, 
thread, paper, pens, and a multitude of small but most enjoyable 
comforts, to understand what machinery and the division of labour 
have achieved for the men and women of our time. Still, in any 
age, the number of those who are to have these products of industry, 
is the most important element in the condition of all classes. The 
regulation of those numbers is the greatest of social problems. Its 
difficulty lies in a natural fact which pervades all animal existence. 
Every class of animals is endowed by nature with a power of multi- 
plication which exceeds the possibility of providing food for the 
numbers born. Man forms no exception to this universal law. The 
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time has not long gone by when moralists and divines taught that to 

have “a quiver full of. children” was the highest blessing of a man, 

and that the goodness of the Creator would be sure to provide food 

for them. But observation and reflection have shown that sheaves of 
corn cannot be furnished in numbers which keep pace with those of 
families, and that the sheer force of nature will redress the balance 

by the same process as-keeps back the multiplication of other animals. 

Excess of numbers is corrected with birds and beasts-by premature 

‘and often violent death; sickness, want of shelter, insufficient, 
nourishment and clothing, perform the ‘same terrible office for the 
human race, if prudence.and forethought fail to come to the rescue. 
Man must exercise the facilties of intelligence -with which nature 
has armed him, if he wishes to escape the fate of the lower members 
‘of creation. Humanity recoils from such ‘a law; it shrinks from 
recognizing it; yet to shut the eye .to its unchangeable certainty is 
only but to aggravate the ultimate suffering. The faculty. of repro- 
duction must be controlled, or misery im some form will avenge the, 
violation of natural law. ‘It will avail nought to fling abuse on politic 
economists ; to inveigh against their “hard-heartedness ; to pal 
them as the enemies of that home life which man seems made 
‘enjoy. Political. economists only point to a:fact which they did 
create, and'for which they are not answerable ; it will not be th 
‘inexorable because it is not agreeable. Men, from invincible 

sity, fall under the law of supply and demand ; their numbers 
‘be regulated, or many will inevitably perish. Man regulate 
supply of domestic -animals ; the farmer does not rear more sh 
„and oxen than he can feed. So it must be.with his own offspring 
he, is bound, under ‘clear pam of suffering, to reflect before he 
marries. 

There are two agencies by which this regulation may be accom- 
plished, the one public, the other private. The pure and absolute 
-Communism which is the dream of many would infallibly undertaké 
the control of the supply of human beings.. The spirit which would 
„animate it may be plainly discerned in the tendency of trades’ unions 
to restrict: the numbers of men employed. Communism would never 
‘suffer the shares of profit derived from industry to be frittered away 
‘by: what would be-practically an unlimited poor law. The working 
«men of England may be sure of one thing, if- ever they choose to 
set up Communism, that they would not be allowed to marry when 
and as-they pleased. Modern Europe is not likely ever to adopt. the 
‘ancient practice of exposing children on the mountain-side, or the 
-Chinese custom of drowning them-in lakes; they would prefer that 
the children should not be-born at all, and we may be quite certain 
that they would prevent it. Restrictions on- marriage are practised 
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even now in some European countries—in Norway, for instance, and 
Switzerland ; and the principle is seen in English workhouses, where 
young people have no chance of entering into wedlock. It is a 
matter lying beyond the reach of doubt that the multiplying powers 
of mankind would be thoroughly understood in purely socialistic 
communities, and that no political economist would be needed to 
proclaim the law of the superiority of the breeding over the feeding 
power of human societies. 

But England is still far removed from such a condition of political 
association ; liberty to act will probably be the prerogative of English- 
men for many generations to come; and that being so, Englishmen 
must accept the responsibilities as well as the advantages of freedom, 
On each individual man lies the burden of determining, each within 
his own range, the paramount problem, whether there is room for an 
increase of population. Marriage is his own voluntary act; and it, 
is the result of all these single voluntary acts which in England! 
settles whether the supply of men-and women is fitted to the 
demand. And the demand is the power of the actual condition of 
ociety to maintain them in equal comfort with, at least, that of 
ose who went before them. Unfortunately, the knowledge of the 
nditions of the problem, of the quantity of capital in existence, of” 
possibility of an-extension of trade, of the likelihood of the con- 
ance of the same demand for English products, is most difficult 
cquire, Intelligence, a sound understanding of the economical 
e of the country, may do something in the way of guidance: but. 
best it will be but little. Tentative processes seem all that is left for 
ascertaining the real facts of the case, ‘ Nothing sharpens the intellect 
and quickens forethought like the having something to lose by error ; 
and this is the reason why the upper classes of a country, are gene- 
rally more prudent in contracting marriage’ than those who depend’ 
on mere labour. They dislike committing themselves to wedlock,. 
without some prospect of future maintenance; the workmen have 
little else to guide them than the briskness of trade, active demand 
for labour, and a high rate of wages. But unhappily there is one 
peculiarity in the commercial condition of England which often 
defeats the counsels of prudence. England trades with all the world ; 
her wealth, more especially her food, is derived from an exchange of 
her products for foreign commodities ; she has customers everywheré, 
and their orders keep in motion great numbers of her population. 
Now it is too fatally obvious that those who depend on customers 
share the fortunes of their customers ; and events’ utterly beyond the 
coutrol of Englishmen may fearfully endanger the welfare of vast 
English trades. A civil war in America, bad harvests in Russia or 
India, protection tariffs adopted by foolish statesmen, the failure of 
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the silkworm, and endless causes of a like nature, may throw thou- 
sands of English labourers out of work, and falsify the reasonable 
expectations of employment on which thousands of marriages were 
contracted, This is the heel of Achilles in English trade, the one 
noxious ingredient which it is impossible to eliminate. This is the ` 
sad cause which so often exhibits particular trades involved in dire 
distress: by the side of otliers whose prosperity is unclouded. Two 
men shall live side by side in the same town, and both shall marry 
under the same reasonable expectation of good and permanent wages ; 
yet the one shall thrive continuously, and the other find himself 
and his family reduced to destitution by no fault of his own. This 
fact has a most serious bearing on the question we are examining. It 
behoves the working classes, when they seek to establish new relations 
between capital and labour by law, to understand thoroughly the nature 
of the ground on which they are treading. No act of theirs, no decree 
of the Parliament of England, can find permanent employment for 
all labourers, can guarantee any wages whatever at all times for all 
workmen. If America ceases to grow cotton, and to buy Englis 
goods with the produce of her fields, Lancashire must, suffer, a 
legislation and benevolence notwithstanding. And if this isso, th 
at once arises the formidable question—are men threatened with 
titution to be forbidden’ from giving an hour, or two more hour; 
the day’s labour, and thereby endeavour to mitigate the dearn 
the ray material, and thus to prevent the demand for their 
from falling off through excessive cost of production? And 
more must the labourers take the weighty thought to heart, that 
‘regulation of ¢heir:numbers is in England exposed to a most per 
plexing uncertainty, and that if they seek to limit the length of 
the day’s work, they must deal with the supply of their own labour; 
and that this unhappy fluctuation in the power of their. customers 
to repay ‘their toil, renders the quantity of marriages which the 
country can bear without injury, a problem peculiarly puzzling. 

Nor must we leave out of account some of the motives. which 
prompt many to raise the cry of the limitation of the hours of labour. 
The labourers, it is assumed, are, and must be to the end of all time, 
placed in a state of irreconcileable antagonism to employers. Masters 
are regarded, if not as enemies, at least as adversaries governed by 
interests directly hostile to those of the workmen. Capitalists and ‘ 
labourers, if is admitted, are both needed for the creation of wealth, 
for the production of those things which are necessary for the main- 
tenance and refinement of human life. They contribute each to the 
common results; but the division of those results is considered a 
battle-field of never-ending struggle. What the one party gains is 
supposed to be so much taken away from the other. Hence perpetual 
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conflict is held,to be the inevitable destiny of the human race under 
everysystem except pure Communism; and feelings corresponding with 
this supposed position are thought to be unavoidable and legitimate. 
They are carefully nursed, and made to serve as a basis for dividing 
those who are really fellow-labourers (for such in sober truth are em- 
ployers as much as workmen) into two hostile camps. Workmen are 
urged to feel themselves as forming a true and positive nationality, a 
nationality higher and closer than that which makes them members of 
the same political society. Class is set above country ; labourers are 
first workmen and then Englishmen. The brotherhood which binds 
the artisans of England, France, and Germany together is painted as 
closer and truer than patriotism. Thus the idea of any union, any 
genuine partnership between masters and men is suppressed alto- 
gether; they are almost wild beasts fighting over the carcase. But 
is this so in fact? Is this the real position of that labour, which 
s the common lot of humanity? Has not Political Economy better 
ings to teach? Does it not point to the Colonial condition of 
iety, where workmen earn immense wages, and capitalists equally 
profits; where every accession of capital is hailed with satis- 
n by the labourer, and every additional immigrant is greeted 
the friendliest welcome by the employer? The assumed hos- 
etween the two classes is here proved to be not universal ; 
rive together, by neither are the earnings of the one regarded 
ss to the other. It is true that in old countries wages are 
, but so are also profits, and the rate of interest obtained by 
ta of capital ; and the reduced figures at which the earnings of 
stand do not by any means prove that the good- fellowship 
prevailing in the Colonial States has no place in the Old World. No 
difference in the real nature of the situation is indicated by them. 
Labourers may feel assured that no intelligent employers will wish 
wages to be permanently low: for low earnings by the labourer prove 
that his labour is inefficient, or else that trade is sickly, and thereby 
unsatisfactory for masters. Prosperous commerce, in the old as in 
the new countries, is invariably accompanied by increased remunera- 
tion for all who are engaged in industry. It is in those counties 
where the farmer is the most skilful, and has laid most capital on 
the land, that agricultural wages are high ; it is when orders come . 
in abundantly for manufactured goods that-the capitalists reap large 
profits, and the artisans, without any help from strikes, earn im- 
proved wages. - Political economy: lends no countenance to the notion 
that profits can be high and wages depressed permanently, whatever 
may happen under special-circumstances. The facts of actual life 
belie such a principle. The actual division between profits and 


wages may not always be what is desirable, or even what is just ; 
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‘but these aberrations of the moment do not overthrow the truth 
that prosperous trade is good for all; and that the feeling that it is 
the interest of either of the two parties to keep down the winnings 
of the other, is unfounded and irrational. The form of modern 
industry which congregates large masses of workmen and employers 
in small localities, renders the action of both powerful in relation to 
each other; but it also renders each peculiarly dependent on the 
other. The masters are as much in want of men as the men are in 
‘want of work, under the ordinary conditions of steady or expand- 
‘ing business, if the great rule is observed that the numbers of the 
‘labourers shall bear no undue proportion to the means of providing 
them with food-and clothing. 
But these general principles, we freely admit, do not’ meet the , 
whole of the case. They are true, and the workman, for his own 
sake, would ‘be wise to master them thoroughly; but their applica 
tion is often difficult. The uncertainty of English trade, owing to 
vastness and the fluctuating fortunes of England’s customers, h 
very embarrassing and injurious influence on the settlement of w 
and profits. We have seen that it throws enormous perplexity in 
way of prudential marriage; it is equally obstructive to such a 
mination of wages as shall convince both sides of its fairness, 
orders for English goods fluctuate’ enormously, and they fl 
upon no fixed rule or system. They are ‘not the regular mo 
of a tide, subject to known laws ; they partake of the fitfulnes 
winds. The initiative in.a change of wages naturally lies wi 
masters. The risks and responsibilities of the business are 
They receive the orders; they are in communication with the reg 
whence the demand proceeds; they are comparatively educated men, 
and they are better able to judge the probable effects of causes com- 
mencing to act. upon the trade. ‘They can make a better forecast 
of its future. Then, in addition, it is the masters who engage work- 
men,—as it is they who place mills on short time and discharge a 
portion of their people. On a falling market, the master enjoys a 
‘superiority of position; he can lower wages, on the pain of discharge 
if the reduction is not accepted. On the other hand, when business is 
advancing, it becomes the turn of the workman to have the advantage ; 
nevertheless, there always remains the enormous difficulty of ascertain- 
ing the real facts of the situation. The master diminishes the wages : 
what is the labourer to think? He lingers to raise the rate: how is 
the workman to know' whether the business can or cannot afford a‘ 
better remuneration for the men? Uncertainty thus spreads its 
baneful influence over the whole relations of the two parties to one 
another. It is in this soil that strikes take root, and become:so diff- 


cult to eradicate. The individual workman feels that he is incapable 
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of dealing with so dark a problem, and, evenif he were intelligent 
enough to understand the capacity of the trade to furnish different 
wages, he is single and powerless. The masters can have a mutual 
understanding with each other; they naturally yield only when 
some kind of necessity arises; they are not quick to advance towards 
the rising dawn of better wages for their men. It cannot be thought 
a matter for wonder if men, under such circumstances, combine toge- 
ther for mutual help. A strike is a very coarse method for testing 
the position of a trade; it rarely succeeds, and is always accompanied 
by great loss to both masters and men. Still a strike is an intelligi- 
ble proceeding; it has its origin in a desire to solve a problem of 
great importance, which, at first sight, is susceptible of no determina- 
tion by any other process than trial, contest, and the contingencies of 
battle. Workmen generally act foolishly. and mischievously in 
strikes, but it is of great consequence to the masters to understand 
he natural motives which prompt strikes. If the workmen inflict 
reat injury on themselves by strikes, the masters should neverthe- 
s recognize that the labour market is subject to the same general 
s as all other markets, and that it is natural for men to desire to 
w what are the prices which the state of the supply and demand 
es, A strike is a rough resemblance to the higgling of the 
tat acattle fair. Buyers and sellers find out by bargaining 
he value of oxen and sheep is on the fyir day. And the infer- 
plain, that the great object to seek for is a successful and 
ve contrivance for discovering the state-of a business, and com- 
cating the information to both sides. Lack of knowledge is the 
ndation of strikes ; only it is a want of knowledge, not of one ele- 
ment only, but of all. The numbers of the labourers is an essential 
point to learn. Their willingness to accept lower wages rather than 
be reduced to the workhouse must be taken into account as fully as 
the profits which the business is reaping. And it is here that men 
hke Mr. Rupert Kettle confer such inestimable benefit on their 
country. His aims have been partially.accomplished, with immense 
good to the working classes. Whenever he succeeds in establishing 
joint representative boards of workmen and masters, he sweeps the 
ground from underneath strikes, by convincing all parties that justice 
is fully respected under the actual circumstances of the day. 

We are now in a position to examine the proposal of limiting the 
day’s work to nine hours by statute. The demand is a continuation 
of the movement which was successfully carried out at Newcastle. 
But what was that success? Assuredly not a real and actual limita- 
tion of the day’s labour in the sense that in no case was it to be 
exceeded. On the contrary, it was distinctly laid down that men 
should be allowed, each at his own free will, to work extra time. 
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There is nothing in the agreement to prevent a Newcastle workman 
from working as many hours in the day as he chooses. The final 
compact stipulated that the normal day’s work was to be reckoned 
at nine hours ; any labour bestowed after that period should count as 
overtime, and be paid for by an additional wage. It is obvious that 
the masters, by this arrangement, obtained, on their side, a point of 
great importance. Their power to execute orders and realise profits 
which were within their reach remained unchanged ; more especially 
their costly machinery was not sentenced to lie idle, thereby incurring 
a heavy loss on the.capital laid out in its construction. The ultimate 
. result of the struggle, therefore, was’not a real diminution of the 
hours of labour, but a substantial rise of wages, calculated upon a 
peculiar method of computation. The masters have had to give 
larger wages in the aggregate, that is clear; but supposing a rise to 
be inevitable under the circumstances of trade, it matters nothing 
to the masters whether a large daily wage is computed in one singl 
sum, or by the addition of two items, one for the theoretical day 
work, and a second for overtime. Nor have the men established, 
any sense whatever, a fixed rate of wages. If business goes on 
proving still more, they may obtain better payment, both for 
hours and for overtime; but if trade falls away, or their nu 
increase in undue excess, nothing in the agreement can save 
from: a fall of wages. :The masters will have the same id 
power, whatever it was, which they had before the arrange 
havé no men on overtime, to reduce the numbers of workmen ii 
factories, and generally to lessen wages. A covenant never to 
less than eight shillings a day would have been a very diffe 
matter, for it would not have been easy to depart from it. Still, ev 
with such an engagement, the imperative law under which both’ sides 
work—that the buyers of goods will be able and willing to provide 
the wages and profits—would be sure to assert itself, and to raise or 
lower wages, as the case might be. 

The agreement at Newcastle, then, is essentially different in kind 
from a limitation to nine hours commanded and enforced by law. 
We assume that the law will not order the factories and workshops 
to be closed when the nine working hours have expired ; it will pre- 
scribe only that the same man shall not continue his labour beyond 
the statutory period. It could not be otherwise; a command to shut 
up all the seats of labour could not be carried through. Furnaces 
could not be closed; domestic servants could not be suffered to cease 
work early in the evening; no society would endure that the hay 
. Should not be carried, and the wheat cleared in variable weather, be- 
cause the law ordered men to look on and see them -perish. Nor 
would such a nation as England tolerate that orders should not be 
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executed, and great opportunities of wealth disregarded, through an 
artificial and coercive law: The calls of business would be obeyed ; 
but, no doubt, the living instruments which executed the task might 
be each severally restricted from unlimited labour. A succession of 
workmen might, and doubtless, under such a new form of industry, 
would be provided.. Yet by what machinery, whether of police or 
other means, notice should be taken of the daily occupation of every 
workman, and the times of his commencing and concluding his ever 
recurring labours should be registered, is hard indeed to imagine. 
The temptation to evade the law would be ever present, and its 
power would often be overwhelming. Is a policeman to be stationed 
at the door of every mill, to see that every workman should emerge 
from its gates at the end of the prescribed ninth hour? The alter- 
native between-a closing of the mill—obviously the easiest and 
most natural process—and a guardian at every door, noting and re- 
ording the men, suggests embarrassments well nigh insuperable. 
nd how would it be with men and women who work in their own 
uses? Are inspectors to watch every needlewoman, to go round to 
ry family? It is needless to say more; such a process is visionary 
impracticable. The closing of mills and factories at the end of 
nine hours is the only practical method which is open to the law 
pt, and then there would break out a vivid and unendurable 
t between ten and twelve hours given to labour at home and 
mn mills. The population would be divided into two halves— 
livered over into bondage, because they worked in large estab- 
ents, the other enjoying freedom, because their work admitted 
ing carried on by single persons. We cannot regard the limita- 
on by law of the industry of the nation to nine hours te be possible. 
It is a pure chimera for every people that does not pass into absolute 
Communism. . 

And even if it were possible, it would not be desirable. The 
demand for such a statute is a cry of moral helplessness. It regards 
men as children or as slaves, as incapable of protecting themselves, 
as doomed by the decree of nature herself to be incapable of a manly, 
self-relying, self-governing, existence. To keep men, in their daily, 
hourly actions, under the minute guidance of the law is an utterly 
false aim for human life. The nature of man must ever place his 
excellence in the development of his own self-government. He-must 
be left under his own responsibilities, for in no other way can his 
growth in strength, understanding, and happiness be achieved. The 
law can never think for him as he is able to think for himself; never 
can, in detail, provide for his welfare, and consult his interests, as he 
can himself, It may be, indeed, that he may be still in the condition 
of an infant, that his faculties may not be sufficiently developed, to 
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enable him to act upon his own impulses. If that is so, let him go 
under masters and governors, but let this be done avowedly for a 
while only, with the distinct purpose of fitting him as rapidly as pos- 
sible for the management of his own destiny. The law is but a poor 
teacher and prescriber of the detailed mode of passing our days. The 
law may, and is bound to accomplish two ends. It can bind men 
together to accomplish common purposes for which the combined 
strength of a nation is required, and it can give protection against 
abuse, against tle encroachments of one man upon another, against 
mischief which men singly are too weak to prevent. Thus the law has 
interfered, with great advantage and upon strict principle, to protect 
the helplessness of children against the selfishness of parents and em- 
ployers of labour; and we will not deny that it may do much in the 
same direction for women also. But to say to a grown up man that, 
for his own sake, he shall not work more than nine hours a day for 
any master, is to confess that he is not fit to guide his own actions, 
‘is to tell him that it would be better for him to be treated like 
child, is to wound his self-respect, to turn his thoughts away fro 
self-management, to weaken the desire to improve, to deaden 
senses against the need of caution and prudence, to destroy his spe 
existence as a creature endowed with intelligence and free will. 
some reply, that the tyranny of others is the very ground on 
the protection of a prohibitory law is demanded. The case ha 
so put in the busy regions of the North of England. Employe 
said,.compel men to work for long hours and small wages. 
what does this compulsion reside? we ask. When trade is goo 
steady, and the numbers of the workmen are ‘not in excess, 
labourers are. as strong as the masters in the arrangement of wag 
If trade is expanding, as it has done with so much rapidity during 
the last year, masters are eager to get men; they are afraid not to be. 
‘ able to procure them; they keenly compete with one another, and 
the workmen easily exact higher terms. If, on the contrary, trade 
droops, if customers fade away, if the power to reward industry dimi- 
nishes, no contrivance can sustain wages long. There is less earned, 
and both men and masters suffer, the masters quite as severely as the 
men. Where, then, is there room for the tyranny which calls for the 
help of law? In truth, what such speakers and writers mean, 
though they do not choose to say it out openly, is, that the law should 
force masters to give men high wages always for nine hours of labour, 
a feat which neither law nor the nation itself can perform. The 
nation may decree, if it pleases, that existing wealth should be divided 
amongst the people and consumed :- but it cannot, by such am enact- 
ment, effect its reproduction. It may devour capital; that is, the 
law may enable the labourer to use up and destroy the food, clothing, 
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and materials now existing, in return for less labour and less pro- 
duction, but, if it does so, it only takes the most effectual method for 
ensuring a vast increase of poverty in the future. 

This consideration brings us to the effects which a nine hours law, 
supposing it to have been enacted, and to be capable of being worked, 
would produce. If such an enactment is founded, and founded justly, 
on an actual and proved overtaxing of the strength of the working 
population, then, no doubt, it may well be that nine hours of un- 
broken energy may produce a larger quantity of commodities than 
ten of weariness. But can it be said with any truth whatever that 
the nine hours are demanded because ten exceed the strength of 
man? Nay, is it not certain that men who work upon overtime, or 
by the piece, do not limit their labour to nine hours? We will not 
say that, amidst the countless variations of the machinery of industry, 
some may not have a strain imposed upon them which transcends 
heir powers ; but they are relatively few, assuredly ; and is it possi- 
e to prevent any system which may be devised from not producing 
e mischievous effects at some point? We cannot, therefore, lay 
importance on this consideration. We say rather that it is 
r wages, greater means of enjoyment in return for less toil, and 
sclief from over-exertion and compulsion, which the advocates 
movement propose to acquire. Now what would be the 
of such a law being allowed to continue, when the prospect of 
her wages, of bettering himself in the world, of acquiring 
mforts and enjoyments for himself and his family, lay before 
an, and could not, like the cup of Tantalus, be tasted, because 
forbad? The notion that, when fortunes were within reach on 
ry side, and abundant and elevated remuneration, for labour 
pressed itself on every workman; when orders arrived from every 
quarter of the world, amidst a development of every country of the 
globe, which may go on for ages; when every labourer saw a certain 
opportunity of improving the condition of himself and his children , 
the notion, we say, that machinery should be ordered to lie still, and 
factories to be empty, and workmen be contented with looking on in 
the enjoyment of moderate wages, in England and amongst English- 
men, is simply inconceivable. Stationary communities have passed 
away. For better or for worse, the impulse to reap the wealth which 
improved intercourse and locomotion, steam and science, have placed 
within the reach of all, will have its way. It is irresistible; and a 
real, positive, actual limitation of every man’s work to nine hours,a 
day is pure nonsense. Let us look at the matter from another side. 
The carrying on the great indusiries of the nation, by gangs of men 
labouring for nine hours each, we have seen, is impracticable. Nine 
bours can be had only by shutting up the factories. What would be 
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the results? The loss of an hour’s labour means the diminution of 
the nation’s wealth by one-tenth, unless harder work during -the nine 
hours, or improved machinery, come to the rescue. The food, clothing, 
and comforts of the people would be reduced by one part out of ten. 
If the numbers of the population remained the same, every one would 
be the poorer. If, on the contrary, the population is also itself dimi- 
nished, then the proposal is to set up a state of society in which the 
people should be fewer, but, in other respects, as well off as before. 
But would they be as well off? It is certain that the cost of produc- 
tion would be generally raised. Capital would produce smaller 
results, for a vast proportion of it, in the form of buildings, machinery, 
tools, and the like, would be as costly as ever, and would yield less 
wealth, fewer goods of every kind. Increased cost of production 
would mean diminished enjoyments. Commodities generally would 
be.dearer, whilst the power of paying for them would be smaller. 
What, then, would be the net result for the labourers? Reduce 
wages—if not in money, certainly in what money-could buy-—and 
gain of relief from toil. 

There is clearly a limit to the making of wealth. The hu 
faculties of mind and body have a point beyond which they ca: 
be permanently strained. One can conceive people working fou 
hours a day for a brief space of time, and, beyond doubt, the 
they would produce by such exertion would be vastly larger 
is at present. But the effort could not last. Nature would 
them soon to acquire less, and at the same time to save their 
It may be so with ten hours; but does any one claim nine ho 
tinctly on that ground? If the fact can be proved, we subni 
once. If the people are permanently suffering from excessive wo 
let it be diminished, whatever may be the sacrifice. But the diminu- 
tion of labour by one-tenth, with equal wages, is an impossibility, 
unless new circumstances bring aid to raise the wealth piuduced to 
the same level. The substitution of machines for human labour, to 
the consequent diminution of the numoer of men employed, is not 
what the promoters of this movement seek. But they must learn, on 
the other side, that if the quantity of commodities to be divided 
amongst all is made smaller, all, collectively, must have‘less to enjoy, 
lower profits and lower wages. 

But is nothing to be done for the improvement of the condition of 
the working classes? Must they ever labour on the extreme margin 
of mere decency of life? Does the future of the English people hold 
out no hope of increased ease and enjoyment for all classes, the rich 
as well as the poor? Quite otherwise, we reply. Their condition is 
visibly improving now; and the progress, we confidently believe, will 
be still greater in the days to come. But their advance in general 
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welfare will not be accomplished by ignorance of the laws of human 
life, and by processes which are not founded on the nature of man’s 
faculties and his position in society. The mention of such laws often 
excites indignation. They are pushed aside as the theories of politi- 
cal economists without soul and without feeling. But it is useless to 
inveigh against political economy. Either its teaching is false, and 
then let it be clearly and unmistakably refuted, or, if it is true, if 
political "economy is a genuine science, its conclusions are right 
readings of natural facts, which will assert their power over human 
life, whether political economy, as such, exists or not. Invectives 
against cruelty and want of charity will profit nothing. The state of 
the working classes. has, at the present time, a great opportunity for 
_ improvement. Trade has developed for many months past a pros- 
perity unrivalled at any preceding time, and a general, we might 
Jmost say universal, rise of wages has been its consequence. Labour 
in increased demand on every'side. The power of repaying 
il is greatly enlarged. We cannot inquire into the causes of 
is fact here; we content ourselves with declaring our belief that 
e causes, to no small extent, are of a permanent character. 
re may be fluctuations, but the general state we hold to be 
Lord Macaulay described in reference to another subject. 
ay be risings and depressions of the water for the moment 
rticular spot: but the general rise of the tide is certain. 
eriods furnish opportunities to labourers for laying the 
tion of an enduring improvement in their mode of life. They 
ore now, because the demand for what their labour creates is 
Poented. There are more buyers with increased means who seek 
the commodities they produce. Thus it becomes possible for them, 
in many places, to bargain with their employers for a diminution of 
the hours of labour. So long as the movement is voluntary on both 
sides, and is unaccompanied by the artificial coercion of trades’ unions, 
no harm can result. If the employer gives more, either in rest or 
money, he is realising larger profits, and they supply him with com- 
pensation. But this is also a time when the labourers are summoned 
in their own interest to master the law of population, and thoroughly 
to understand that the imprudent multiplication of their numbers 
may deprive them of this elevated standard of living which is now 
clearly within their reach. Two things, above all others, will be 
efficient of a lasting improvement of their state:—such a restriction on 
marriage as is practised by the rich, who feel that want of foresight 
here may burden them with embarrassments which will last all their 
lives ;—and the acquisition of skill, that is, education. 
It is sorely to be lamented that the problem of the prudence of 
marriage must ever be one’ of extreme difficulty for those who live by 
VOL, XX, P 
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labour only ; névertheless, it is not absolutely insoluble.” It was ad- 
mitted on all sides that no population amongst civilized nations 


- multiplied at so excessive a rate as the Irish previous to the appear- 
‘ance of the-potato ‘disease. People felt as if they could not be worse._ 


off by marrying, so bad was their condition, so little had they to lose , 
by imprudence. Ireland-presents a very different picture at the pre- 
sent day. Labourers are certainly becoming scarce in many parts of 
that country. Emigration has thinned their numbers, but the gaps 
created by that process have not been supplied. The principle is 
thus found to be deeply seated in the constitution of human nature, 
and to be:sure to assert itself everywhere, unless obstructed by ex- 
ceptional occurrences or bad legislation,—that human ‘beings of all 
classes are slower-to marry as their material state improves. This is 
a strong ground of hope for the future. For some time the develop- 
ment of English trade, and the consequent increase of the value, c 
English labour, has been unexanipled ; and we may be confident tk - 
the rise in the labourer’s condition will awaken a disinclination, mc 
or: less strong; to-rush rashly into marriage which may be attended. 
poverty. The. old English poor-law achieved the maximum of 


‘ moralization by: distinctly rewarding the production of every 


being impose as the laws of his existence. 


who should have to exist by charity. The counter benefit m 
gradually achieved by the fortunate expansion of industry, 
progress-of science opens out the creation of wealth over th 
surface of the earth, by the benefit of a higher moral stano 
augmented value set on comfort, and the consequent quicke 
the ‘mind ‘to the principles which nature: and the constitution. of 
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THE “PRAYER FOR THE SICK:” 


HINTS TOWARDS A SERIOUS ATTEMPT TO ESTIMATE ITS VALUE. 









following suggestive.letter has been placed in my hands, with 
‘a view to pubosto It is sure, I think, to interest the 
ghtful readers of the Contemporary „Review. It deals, ihdeed, 

a subject which interests everybody, and regarding which all 
anner of men, from the Prime Minister downwards, have given the ' 
public the benefit of their views. 

If such be attainable, it is surely desirable- to have clearer notions 
than we now possess of the action of “ Providence” in physical affairs. 
Two opposing parties here confront each other—the one affirming the 
habitual intrusion of supernatural power, in answer to the petitions of 
men ; the other questioning, if not denying, any such intrusion. The 
writer of the letter wishes to bring these opposing affirmations to an 
experimental test. He considers the subject to be accessible to expe- 
riment, and makes a proposal which, if faithfully carried out, would, 
he thinks, displace assertion by demonstration as regards the mo- 
mentous point in question. 

lt was justly stated by the Archbishop of York at a.recent meeting 
of the supporters of the Palestine Exploration Fund, that the progress 
of the human mind is from vagueness towards precision. The letter 
before us seems an illustration of this tendency. Instead of leaving 
the subject to the random assertions of half-informed sceptics on the 
one hand, and hazy lecturers of the Victoria, Institute on the other, 
P 2 
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the writer one to confer quantitative precision on iie action of the 

Supernatural in Nature. His proposal is so fair, and ‘his mode of 

stating it so able and conciliatory, that I could not, when asked to do 

so, refuse to give it the support implied by these few lines of intro- 

duction.: JOHN TYNDALL. 
ATHENÆUM CLUB, June, 1872. 


DEAR PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 
Se our conversation the other night, when you, were good 
enough to listen to a suggestion I made relative to a-means of 
determining the value of prayer to the Deity, it occurred’ to me to 
put the idea into writing, and to ask you to do me the further kind- 
ness of looking at it in this shape. 

Tt seems to me impossible at the present day to find ourselves ‘in 
contact with a source of power available for human ends, or affirmed 
to be so on high authority, without recognising a necessity—or even 
that it is a duty—to estimate its value. And especially if the power 
be one which is effective for the production of physical results, is 
desirable to examine its nature, and to measure its extent, and t 
conditions under which it works, 

The value of prayer to the Deity has been recognized in all a 
and by all nations, not merely by the ignorant and superstitious, 
by the more cultivated portions of the- human race, And I thi 
may he said that among the great body of religious pe 
of all denominations in this country, a belief in its efficacy 
almost universally professed. As to the objects which it 
believed are attainable by prayer, they are almost without limit as 
to kind. Taking as an authority that well-known compendium which 
none. will dispute to be the national epitome of English religious idea 
on the subject, “The Book of Common Prayer,’* the legitimate 
objects of supplication to God may be classified as follows :— , 

Class A. Spiritual improvement; moral superiority; intellectual 

power. < 

B. Nationalsupremacy. Preservation from pestilence, famine 
and battles. The fertility of the soil ; weather suitable 
for the growth and preservation of vegetable products. 
The health, wealth, and long life of the chief national 
ruler, A special share of grace and wisdom for the 
Nobility, and for members of the Legislature and of 
the Executive. 












3 


* Although not used by Dissenters, they do not reject it on account of its’con- 
tents, since its very phraseology is often employed by them, but for the most part 
because all forms are deemed by them undesirable, 
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Class C. For all that are in danger; for the preservation of tra- 
vellers, of sick persons, of young children, prisoners, 
, orphans, and widows; protection against murder and 

sudden death. 

» D., Comprehends special forms for occasional use, e.g., for 
“moderate rain and showers,” &c.; that “scarcity 
and dearth may be turned into cheapness and plenty ;” 
that “this plague and grievous sickness may be with- - 
drawn ;’ and the prayer for “sick persons,” ‘which is 
not precise in its requests on their behalf. 

From all the foregoing it is impossible to. resist the conclusion 
already more than hinted, that a very ample belief exists in the 
Christian Church, in the efficacy of prayer to God to avert dire 
physical evils, which without it might occur; such, for example, as 
disease and death. Were any one, however, hardy enough to ques- 
tion this, it would suffice to point out that the custom of offering 
prayers for the recovery of sick persons when in great danger is 
most universal here. And it may be added that, in the-larger and 
ore ancient section of the Church, prayer still continues on behalf 
the deceased, a custom, perhaps, not less pious and reasonable 
n the first-named. 
ow, I propose to examine this subject from one point of view only, 
e endeavour to discover a means of demonstrating, in some tangi- 
orm, the efficacy of prayer.” I commence by remarking, however, 
t the objects of prayer in Class A clearly present inordinate 
culties, and are obviously unfitted for our purpose. Class B fur- 
ishes subjects which might be examined, but which are less easy of 

treatment than some of those to be found in Classes C and D. But 

even here, elements of disturbance present themselves; thus, in 
reference to the influence of prayer on states of the weather in 
limited localities, that food may be cheapened, that travellers may 
be preserved from accident, &c., it is certain that considerable diffi- 
culty would arise in any systematic attempt to arrive at accurate 
conclusions. But this leads me to remark that there appears to be 
. one source from a study of which the absolute calculable value of 
prayer (I speak with the utmost reverence) can almost certainly be 
ascertained. I mean its influence in affecting the course of a 
malady, or in averting the fatal termination. For, it must be ad- 
mitted that such'an important influence, manifestly either does, or 
does not exist. If it does, a careful investigation of diseased persons 
by good pathologists, working with this end seriously in view, must 
determine the fact. The fact determined, it is simply a matter of further 
careful clinical observation to estimate the extent or degree in which 
prayer is effective. And the next step would be to consider how far 
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it is practicable to extend this benefit among the sick and dying. 
And I can conceive few inquiries which are more pregnant with good 
to humanity when this stage has been arrived at. 

You will naturally next say, What practical shape does the method 
take by which you propose to attain your end? The method has its 
difficulties, but I see none that are insuperable. If I may reckon on 
the active co-operation of those who most believe in the ‘value of 
such prayer, and I think I have a right to do so, the enquiry will be 
easy. For few more interesting subjects of enquiry can exist for 
the honest believer than the extent of man’s influence with Heaven, 
at the most momentous crisis in his personal history. 

Before ehtering on the details demanded, it is first necessary to 

“remark that prayer for the recovery of sick persons exists in two 
distinct forms, or, if I may use the term, in two orders or-degrees of 
quality., For, first, there are the general prayers for the-sick, made 
without distinction as to individuals, or to numbers, on most occa- 
sions of public worship. These prayers are offered by, perhaps 
‘thirty thousand congregations every Sunday in our countr 
since it is no less the practice of the Dissenter than of the Churc 
man to remember devoutly the sick ‘in the weekly supplicat’ 
But besides these, there are the special prayers for individual 
persons, which are by general consent deemed also necessary ' 
thus it is that when the patient holds a very high place in socie 
-special form of petition is sometimes ordained to be used throu 
the national churches for his recovery. It is one of the advant 
of rank and gentle birth in England, that special prayers are made 
‘such every week at Jeast, in most churches throughout the country. - 

The first kind, ‘or general’ prayer, then, must be held to have 
-a certain ‘value not inconsiderable, sińce it is this kind which is relied 
on against the dangers of travel, of murder, and of sudden death, 
and respecting which no other or-special petitions are provided. This 
general prayer for the recovery from sickness is constantly ascending, 
if I may use the term, in.a broad stream'to Heaven. Yet its objects, ' 
“all men,” being so numerous, it is not held to suffice for all 
individual cases. Hence the second kind, or special prayer; and the 

‘ object sought by those who are interested in the recovery of the.sick, 
obviously is to concentrate the special prayers of many on the réco- 

very of one, in the belief that by this means the malady may be 

more certainly checked than were the patient's fate to depend only: 
‘on the influence of the s general prayer.” With this end it is that 

the special prayers of a congregation are asked for A or B, ora 

special prayer-meeting is held to offer the one object of petition. I 

have been myself present at such meetings, and have witnessed the 

number, the minuteness, and the length of the petitions. 
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Now the latter kind, or special prayer, is that which readily lends 
itself to the earnest enquirer in this matter, and it is by its means, 
if carefully and conscientiously pursued, that we may certainly arrive, 
if at all, at a solution of the great question I have proposed. 

The following appears to me to indicate the manner of conducting 
the enquiry. It should be pursued on a system somewhat analogous 
to that which is pursued by the Faculty when a question arises as to 
the value of any particular mode of treating disease. For example, 
a new remedy has been proposed, or is said on high authority to be 
efficacious, and as authority does not suffice in medicine further than 
to recommend a given course, and never to prescribe it, the remedy 
is carefully tested. Usually a hospital or a ward is assigned for the 
purpose, All the patients suffering from the disease to be treated 
are, during a certain period, divided into two classes, and all are 
subjected, as far as possible, to the same conditions, that single one 
of treatment alone excepted. The ages, sexes, and many other par- 
iculars of the patients are taken into account, and duly noted. The 
e class is treated by the old system, and the ovher by the new 
edy. When a very large number—for in large numbers only is 
re truth—vhas been thus dealt with, the results are compared, and 
value of the remedy can be definitely expressed ; that is, its 
ence above or below that of the old treatment, as the case 
be, will appear in the per-centage of recovery, or of other 
iS. 
bw, after much thonght and examination of the various queStions 
objections which may possibly be urged, I do not hesitate to pro- 
se an analogous arrangement, in order to estimate and rightly 
appreciate the influence of special prayer to check disedse, or to avert 
death. f 

We possess unquestionable data in reference to certain well-known 
maladies, particularly the fevers of eruptive type; such as small-pox, 
typhoid, scarlet fever, &e. Of some local acute disorders, such as pneu- 
monia, we know what is termed the natural history pretty well, their 
duration, and probable termination at different ages, &c. The mortality 
which follows the great surgical operations at different ages is a 
matter known-and determined; for example, after lithotomy and 
lithotrity, amputations of the limbs, hernia, &c. The very large | 
records of past cases which exist, and the very wide and careful 
researches which have been made, have had for their result the pro- 
duction of known numerical mortality-rates per cent., and applicable 
to future patients of different ages and conditions. Indeed, the whole 
system of life assurance is, all the world over, based solely on the 
accuracy of such data, and on the certainty with which they will 
reproduce themselves. Whatever these numerical results have been 
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—whether the mortality rates deduced belong to healthy lives or to 
diseased’ lives—all,have been necessarily made, subject to the condi- 
tions’ of. human life as it now exists, and including, among a thousand 
other influences, that most important one of “general prayer” by the 
whole Christian Church for “all men,” as it has "beat already described, 
and influencing as it does, whatever may be its extent, the sick, the 
suffering, those: expdsed to murder and sudden death, &., through- 
out the whole world. Subject to this influence is that of every 
drug prescribed. ‘Influenced by this is the result of every surgical, 
operation. 

Now, for the purpose of our inquiry, I do not propose to ask that 
one single child of man should be deprived of his participation in all 
that belongs to him of this vast influence. But I ask that one 
single ward or hospital, under the care of first-rate physicians and 
surgeons, containing certain numbers of patients afflicted with those 
diseases which have been best studied, and of which the mortalit 
rates are best known, whether the diseases are those which ar 
treated by medical or by surgical remedies, should be, during a peri 
of not less, say, than three or five years, made the object of spe 
prayer by the whole body of the faithful, and that, at the end of 
time, the mortality rates should be compared with the past rates 
also with that of other leading hospitals, similarly well man 
during the same period. Granting that time is given, and nu 
are sufficiently large, so as to ensure a minimum of error from 
dental disturbing causes, the experiment will be exhaustiv 
complete. 

I might have proposed to treat two sides of the same hospi 
managed by the same men; one side to be the object of special 

‘ prayer, the other to be exempted from all prayer. It would have 
been the most rigidly logical and philosophical method. But I shrink 
from depriving any of—I had almost said—his natural inheritance in 
the prayers of Christendom. Practically, too, it would have been 
impossible; the unprayed-for ward would have attracted the prayers 
of believers as surely as the lofty tower attracts electric fluid. The 
experiment would be frustrated. But the opposite character of my 
proposal will commend it to those who are naturally the most in- 
terested in its success; those, namely, who conscientiously and de- 
voutly believe in the efficiency against disease and death of special 
prayer. I open a field for the exercise of their devotion.’ I offer 
an occasion of demonstrating to the faithless an imperishable record 
of the real power of prayer. ' J 


Athenæum Club, Pall Mall, 
f June, 1872. 


















MR. W. R. GREG’S POLITICAL ESSAYS. 






Politucal Problems for our Age and Country. By W. R. Grea. 
Literary and Socral Judgments. By W. R Grea 


E essays of Mr, W. R. Greg are, in our opinion, pre-eminently 
distinguished by their great good sense; they are replete with 
icious observations—observations which, if they may not be cha- 
racterised as profound, are certainly not such as lie on the surface, 
within the reach of every hand; the cultivated reader cannot rise 
from the perusal of his writings without the consciousness of having 
derived profit and instruction from them. Of the two volumes of 
essays which lie before us, we are more concerned at present with 
that which is labelled “Political Problems,” and which treats pro- 
fessedly of political and social topics, though, indeed, there is matter 
for the politician in both the volumes. We commend them most cor- 
dially to every one who is in search of clear and sound guidance, or 
who can appreciate manly unaffected good sense, and distinct and im- 
partial statements. For in reading the essays of Mr. Greg, we feel 
we have left the narrow boundaries of party—we are neither Whig 
nor Tory ; we are conservative in the most philosophical sense of the 
term, and we are liberal and progressive in the safest of all methods, 
being invited to advance only where there is light upon our path, and 
solid ground beneath our feet. 

We do not know that we have a right to quarrel with an author for 
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not treating of all the subjects we might expect to find discussed in | 
his volumes, or for not treating such as he has discussed with all the 
fulness'that is desirable. Ifwe have a number of essays excellent of 
their kind,-and trustworthy so far as they, conduct us, ought we not 
to be content? What if other topics are rélegated to another time 
‘and opportunity? What if certain speculative questions are pur- 


posely avoided, because the genius and temper of the author render. 


him averse to the obscurities that overhazig them, and which he 
wisely knows himself unable to dispel, because he does not like the 
shadow that so obstinately, lies on certain paths of inquiry? We must 
accept an author with such limitations as he has chosen to put upon 
himself. We will only venture to remark, that if any disappointment 


should arise to the reader of Mr. Greg’s essays, it will be from what ` 


are called faults of omission, not of commission : a speculative thinker ’ 
may possibly look, with or without justice, for something more thar’ 
he will find. 

The essay on Trades Unions will illustrate our somewhat hype 
critical observations, There is scarcely a sentence in this éssay wh’ 
we would not endorse: Mr. Greg shows with admirable clearness 
inherent vice of this new institution ; he points out that‘it must’ 
port itself, more or less, on the intimidation of such workmen as1 
the old freedom of the labour market to the newly attempted c 
zation. of labour; he also puts his finger on a very manifest ` 
these great associations, for they combine two objects whicl 
assuredly to be kept distinct—the ordinary purposes of a bene’ 
with the supreme and costly effort of the strike. How is it pc, 
even to make the necessary calculations which are the basis of a ber. 
. club, if from time to time may intervene the exhausting, indefinite 
expenditure of the strike? But admirable as all his observations 
are, we feel that there are-aspects of this great movement amongst the 
artizan class which he does not bring before us, which he either 
does not care to contemplate, or which he does not fully appre- 
ciate. The Trades Union is in our opinion likely to have results 
of a permanent and momentous character. È 


We may as well commence such observations as we ourselves 


venture to make on the great subjects which Mr. Greg discusses, 
with this topic of the Trades Union, and let it conduct us, as it 
unavoidably will, into some of the higher isa of politics and 
social progress. 

. That strikes are often disastrous ‘aves, both r the employed 
‘and the employers, shall be readily admitted. It may be true 
also that they oppose themselves to those well-known Jaws of 
political economy, which govern industrial affairs, and which have 
hitherto constituted that actual-and spontaneous organization of 


a 
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labour under which we live. It would be manifestly untrue, how- 
ever, to say that, even under this organization, they never .suc- 
ceed in raising the rate of wages. Whenever the capitalist ‘can 
recover himself by raising the price of his goods, or wherever the 
diminution of his own profits to which he is called upon to sub- 
mit may not be sufficient to induce him to withdraw his capital 
altogether from his undertaking, the strike may have its tempo- 
rary success, Where the capitalist produces for the great European 
market, he can seldom advance the price of his goods without 
giving an advantage to some foreign competitor, who will under- 
' sell him. In that case the workman, by insisting on an increased 
rate of wages, is destroying his own chance of employment. There 
is a ‘limited margin only within which the strike can, according 
to the existing laws of political economy, benefit the associated 
rorkmen. But it is not in the operation of the Union within this 
argin that we see its final result or its great importance. This we 
ect in the modifications that may be brought about in the laws 
selves of political economy—whether by direct legislation or the 
ence of public opinion. 
e laws of political economy are based on the prevailing passions 
vailing selfishness (if we choose so to call it) of mankind. The 
t which a man has in his own welfare and advancement, 
the preservation and endowment of his own family, are the 
texcitements to action. These, allowed'their full scope, regult 
e laws of property, and in that spirit of competition which we 
regard as fundamental facts in human society. But self-in- 
est, and the interest a man has in his own family, though the main- 
springs of human industry, dnd so universal and constant that the 
political economist has felt himself justitied in overlooking others, are 
nevertheless not the only motives of action. Society engenders others. 
There are wider unions than that of the family ;—there is the class, 
there is the community, the nation, the'society itself. In all stages 
of culture, but more especially in a reflective age, the interest of some 
wider class or group than that of the family, interferes to modify the 
action, the sentiments and modes of thought of each individual agent. 
If such interference takes a new or more potent character, what are 
called with us the laws of political economy must receive some modi- 
fication. We recognise the spirit of competition of man with man as 
everywhere determining our industry and regulating our market. In 
this very affair of wages we count upon it that one man will compete 
with another man in the sale of his labour. But what if some motive 
interferes with this competition, and partially deters them from it? 
What if a class of men say, we will no longer compete with each other 
in the sale of our labour ; we will band ourselves together and demand 
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one price for all? Manifestly our laws of political economy, to which 
‘ we frequently appeal as a barrier to change, must themselves submit ' 
to change of some kind or degree. 

Then, as regards the purchase of labour, we see a or enlarge- 
ment taking place i in our moral opinions on this subject which cannot . 
fail to operate on our industrial arrangements, and to which the 
Trades Union has much contributed. Limiting itself to the main 
current of human motives, political economy has been compelled to 
recognize in the capitalist the right to obtain labour on the cheapest 
terms possible’ .It looks upon the capitalist in the sole light of a 
man bent on making his own fortune by the employment of other 
men. Such is the character in which, in fact, the capitalist con- 
spicuously presents himself, such is the part he actually plays; an 
in performing this part judiciously, however absorbed he may be i 
his own self-interest, he is manifestly promoting the welfare 
society at large. But the thoughtful moralist has never been al 
gether satisfied with-this view of the position and function of 
capitalist. He regards it as too limited. That the capitalist sh 
be first of all stimulated by the desire to increase his own fortu 
looks upon as inevitable, but this desire should be mingled wit 
controlled by other motives. 

He who buys the labour of a man is, in fact, supporting a 
life, and if he can (consistently with’ those motives which ind 
to,employ his capital at all), if he can support that life well 
he not bound to support it well rather than ill? When he pul 
timber or any other raw material, he looks only to the goodm 
the commodity and the cheapness of the price; but when he 
chases the labour of a fellow-man, is he justified in limiting himse 
to this commercial view of the transaction? He stands in other 
relations to this fellow-man than he does to a piece of timber. Can 
he shake himself loose of those, other relations? Can he regard his 
capital as ‘solely a means of his own prosperity? Must he not feel that 
he is, in some measure, administering a trust—administering a pro- 
perty on which the lives of others, as well as his own, must depend? 

In proportion as those lives which the capitalist has to sustain are 
enriched by culture, in proportion as they approximate to his own, 
will he feel this sense of responsibility. And again, in proportion as 
those labourers he sustains become possessed of power as well as 
intelligence, will they enforce this sense of responsibility on him. A 

_very wise and very good man may be open to the justice of the 
claims of a class unable to make themselves feared. But, beyond a 
doubt, a class who, by stable union amongst themselves, become 
possessed of new powers, will enlighten even these ‘who are not very 
good or very wise on the equitable nature of their claims. 
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Men of the world are apt to distrust or disparage 'what they call 
mere sentiments, mere moral ideas, arid they have no faith in any 
new morality. In this incredulity they simply manifest the very 
limited nature of their own knowledge and understanding. The 
morality of an age is the outcome of the intelligence and power of 
the several classes of human society, and becomes in its turn a direct 
agent in the changes which society may undergo. Now, in this 
relation between the capitalist and the’ employed there is a new 
reading, or what to many will be a new reading, of duty imported ; 
there is a modification of our morality which presents itself to us as 
an important item in the array of forces which, at this epoch, are 
supposed to be in operation on human society. The man of com- 
erce, the manufacturer, and the farmer have been too much accus- 
omed to look upon the labour of their fellow-men as a commodity to 
speculated in, just as they would speculate in any other commo- 
ty. As they would buy so much seed, so they would buy so much 
our to prepare the ground and sow the seed. Just as they would 
so much wool, so would they buy in the cheapest market so 
hands to weave it into cloth. And the political economist 
himself compelled to recognize this as one of the general facts 
to reason from. But, nevertheless, this view of labour as a 
purchasable commodity is a narrow, inadequate, one-sided 
he capitalist has his own profit to seek ; but he also holds 
is hands which has come to represent the sustenance and 
of other members of the community. Can he think only*of 
profit ? Must not the interest of those other members of the 
unity have some share in determining what his profit shall be ? 
ould he be justified in withdrawing his capital rather than submit 
to a diminution of his profits? A moral judgment, we think, is rising 
in the world, which would condemn such an action. 

We will take an illustration from a foreign country. We have 
read in our newspapers that in the United States certain capitalists, 
rather than submit to a diminution of their profits, have brought 
into their country a number of Chinese; who work at a low rate of 
wages. They taught these Chinese how to make shoes. These 
imitative people soon learned the art, and made saleable shoes at so 
much per gross cheaper than the native American would have done. 
These capitalists, you will say, went to the cheapest market for their 
labour; they were acting on commercial motives well understood, 
and in daily operation. Nevertheless we venture to say—that they 
were wrong. We venture to say that, though no law impeded or 
took notice of their action, there is a moral judgment amongst 
their own countrymen which would condemn it—a moral judgment 
of that kind which is gathering strength in every civilized nation. 
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These capitalists never reflected on the probable results of bringing 
this new-people—surely. no desirable importation—into the country ; 
they thought only of cheap labour. They looked at labour merely.as 
a.purchasable commodity, and buying it cheap.enabled them to get a 
larger; profit on the shoes they sold. Perhaps: they sold their shoes 
also somewhat cheaper than those of American manufacture. . But 
this slight advantage can hardly be put in the balance against the 
flagrant dereliction. of a high and noble duty which begins to be’ 
subtly. felt amongst all civilized nations. Capital ought not to be 
_ thus divorced from that industrial organization to which it owes. its 
very. existence : the capitalist. ought not thus to ignore all motives 
except that of enriching himself. There are occasions-when we may 
_ justly call upon him to be content with less profit, and repay himself 
by a nobler self-satisfaction: 

- The recognition of this solidarity between the capitalist and th 
ani may ultimately lead to harmonious arrangements, whi 
may give to.both ‘parties that sense of security which is so blessed 
element.in human life. The workman may not fear for his sub 
ence; nor the capitalist for his property. Meanwhile, however, 
` in the condition we are at present, it must’ be confessed that a 
spread fear and alarm amongst proprietors of all kinds is one 
cuous-result of the Trades Union. “See,” it will be said, “h 
working: class extend their demands. They wish to cont 
capitalist entirely. Finding this difficult, they advance to th 
design of effacing the capitalist altogether. They will be 
capitalists. Not, of course, by the slow progress of saving fro 
own share of the profits; they. would lay their hands'at once o 
machinery ‘and raw material that have been already constructed a 
collected, and, for. the rest, cannot paper-money and some magical 
operation of banking, supply all that was done-by the rich man’s 
gold? With.such.paper currency they can even’ grant some modicum 
of compensation to the dispossessed’ millowner or landowner, for land 
and: goods and gold: will all alike change their destination.” Such 
schemes are rather continental'than English, and even in France and 
Germany:are confined to a small minority. The very curse of these 
Trades Unions is, that the demagogue- gets hold of them: men who 
trade on the discontent of others, inflame, mislead, and preach their 
merely destructive dogmas. But projects of this kind are so calculated 
to excite alarm thatthe improbability of their being executed is lost 
sight of in the terror that the faintest anticipation of them awakens. 
- We know.that a fanatical minority can act only by conspiracy. and 
violence ; we prepare ourselves for repressive measures: liberty, or 
say/the-cause of representative government, is thrown to the winds 
under the-influence- of: this-terror. Qn: the one side there grows up 
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an utterly unscrupulous hostility—a hatred which advances, in -design 
at least, from the pillage of the rich to their destruction : on the 
other, side, is all the desperation of fear. 

Thus our Trades Unions, with their outgrowth of the International, 
conduct us to a Political Problem of no inconsiderable interest. 

The question is often asked, Are all the nations.of Europe tending 

towards a republican or democratic, or say a representative form of 
government? And the question is generally answered in the affirma- 
tive. The traditions of the past are losing their hold upon us. Dy- 
nasties and hereditary monarchs have ceased to captivate the 
imagination ; they are tolerated only so long as they, in fact, carry 
out the will of the people. It is boldly declared that the only legiti- 
mate power is that which is derived from the votes of the multitude. 
If such is the case, there seems no permanent standing-place for any 
form of government but the representative. This must increase, and 
Il others decrease, and ultimately vanish. 
But if there is this wide, general, all-pervading tendency towards 
e Republic (in which it must be admitted by every one that Eng- 
d shares least of all, for at this moment our Constitutional 
narchy satisfies all lovers of order), there are also elements in 
pean society which forebode many a reaction in favour of 
tism or personal rule. In the first place, we have these enor- 
standing armies of the great continental nations, the least of 
numbers half a million. Here is the instrument at hand for- 
al rule, and (though it should be subordinated for a time to a 
Psentative assembly) here is a constant temptation held out to 
e bold and popular leader who can take possession of the instru- 
ment. And in the next place, there are causes at work to induce the 
peace-loving and property-loving citizen to throw himself under the 
protection of the army and its leader. We have seen how in France 
the peasant proprietors, under the vague terrors of Socialism, hailed 
the advent of Napoleon III. Here was the man with the sword, who 
would use the-sword to protect their fields and cottages from the 
tuthless schemes of the demagogues of Paris, And it is not the 
peasant proprietor alone who prefers the security of property to poli- 
tical freedom. Thus the chances are not contemptible for the conti- 
nuance of some despotic form of government, or for its revival when 
it has been replaced by a representative government. 

A representative government is based on the theory that the 
minority will yield to the majority, the votes of each being fairly 
taken. But whenever the passions of men are deeply stirred, and 
the minority can delude. itself into the hope that it can compensate 
a the inferiority. of numbers, by superior energy, voting will never 

decide the-matter-in dispute. There will be, in some shape or other, 
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an appeal to force. Either there will be civil war, or the coup d'état, 
as the act of usurpation is now politely called. 

Side by side with the love of political equality there grows up the 
love of another kind of equality—equality of enjoyment, equality of 
wealth. “ Why should you ride-in a carriage and I walk?” is the 
question asked. “Why should you drive past me, borne along by 
fiery gentle steeds, and swung upon delicate springs, while I have to 
rush for safety into the gutter?” But it is simply impossible that all 
of us can have the luxury of a carriage. Then comes the surly 
response, “ Let none of us have it, let the bauble be broken up, let 
us all walk, and perhaps then the gutter in the street may be some- 
what better managed.” What are we to do with this desire for 

equality, which works destructively if it works at all, and which puts 
on, moreover, a show of equity ? 

In our own country the military force has not assumed such large 
proportions as amongst our continental neighbours. We seem to have 
dropped that alarm of standing armies which in the early days of th 
Hanoverian dynasty was a constant theme of parliamentary el 
quence. Our fears take another direction. It is just possible t 
the revolutionary party, having first acquired the strength of n 
bers, may arrive at their ends by a majority in the represent 
assembly. We have so extended the suffrage that it is calcu 
(how far the calculation, is accurate we cannot verify) that the 
. -ing classes could, if they united for this purpose, send a majo 
Parlament bound to legislate according to their interests, or 
they deem to be such. Will not the Trades Union next present 
in the shape of a permanent caucus, taking upon itself the function 
‘determining the election of members of Parliament 2 

Mr. Greg has an Essay entitled, “The New Régime, and how to , 
meet it,” in which he gives excellent advice to the higher or more 
refined and cultivated classes of the community. In this Essay Mr. 
Greg does not seem to contemplate that terrible hostility between 
rich and poor which haunts the imagination of many of us. He 
looks to such a measure as throwing the taxation entirely on the 
wealthier classes, raising the whole revenue by an income or pro- 
perty tax, as a specimen of the probable results of the command 
which the working classes would obtain over the Legislature. We 
should be happy to think that it is an idle fear to apprehend results 
and measures of a far more violent character than this. Be that as 
it may, Mr. Greg’s advice is as timely as it is excellent, and we only 
wish there were a better chance of its being heeded. We cannot do 
better than spread this advice in his own words :— 
















“That. any class of any community should have political supremacy 
offered to them, and yet be too indifferent, or too modest, or too disin- 
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terested to take it up-—especially when that class has many wants, many 
disadvantages, and, as some fancy, many wrongs—has never yet been seen 
in the world’s history. That, even if they were thus apathetic themselves, 
their advisers, their erploiteurs (to coin a much-needed foreign word), those 
who wish to guide them, or who hope to use them, would allow them to 
remain thus inactive and self-abnegating, is not to be expected. Therefore 
we must anticipate that sooner or later, probably before very long, the 
suffrages of the lowest and most numerous class in the constituencies— 
those who live by wages, those who labour with their hands—will elect the 
House of Commons—so far, at least, as the borough members are concerned. 
As regards the counties, we do not yet feel competent to speak ; but, as a 
general rule, we may assume that whom the working classes prefer (if they 
pull together), those the boroughs will return, and that what the borough 
members desire (if they pull together), that the House of Commons will 
enact. This is the great new fundamental fact we have io face. It isa 
new régime, no doubt, and one of grave import ; but we do not know that 
it may not be regarded with more of hope than of fear, if only the upper 
and middle classes will distinctly recognise that it is a new régime, and will 
ct accordingly. 
“Tf those who have borne sway hitherto wish to have sway still, they 
ust recognise the fact that this must be secured by different means to 
ose which have hitherto been found sufficing. If the higher and more 
icated ‘ranks have any title to such sway, it is not by virtue of their 
rior social position, but solely by virtue of their superior political 
ss. It belongs to them if they deserve it ; it may be assured to them 
ey will assert it. Only henceforth ıt must be asserted, justified, their 
it made good ; it will not devolve upon them as heretofore—far less, 
t, than heretofore—by the constitution, by habit, by right of birth, 
e social circumstance. The leadership, the direction, the supremacy, HE 
f yore came to them, in future they must seek, and strive in order to 
I have little doubt that they may secure it if they will, and if they 
out the task in the right way. The only danger is lest they should 
distinctly and fully recognise and accept the indispensable conditions of 
he new régime, should not be deeply enough impressed with its obligations 
and its opportunities.” * 


















He then cautions them against that besetting sin of both our plea- t 
sure-loving and business-loving people—from which, we fear, no 
trampet that can be blown will awaken them—the apathy that turns 
from the electoral contest, the unwillingness to ruffle their minds or 
to sacrifice their time in the strife of a parliamentary election. 


“They will fall inf a fatal error if they allow either despair or a sort of 
contemptuous despite to take possession of them ; if, perceiving that they 
can be outvoted, they therefore conclude that they will be powerless; if 
they shrink or abstain from the electoral conflict from disgust at being left 
in a possible and perhaps a hopeless minority ; if they think the battle is 


* There is no want of energy amongst our wealthy and high-born, where office is 
concerned ; no flinching from genuine hard work. The lamentable want of spirit 
is shown by those from whom nothing is asked but an expression of their opmion— 
by their vote or other decisive manner, 
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lost because they cannot win it altogether and in both wings,. or that it 
ought not to be fought because it is certain to be lost ; if, in a word, they 
act as the corresponding classes are said to have acted in America, and think 
to indemnify themselves in social life, where they can reign supreme, for the 
mortifications of political life, where they are worsted. Any such abnega- 
tion of their duties and their functions, in a country like England, would be 
certain to be visited by heavy penalties. The experience of France and the 
United States might teach us wiser and nobler lessons; social preeminence 
would be soon invaded when political pre-eminence had been effectually trans- ' 
ferred elsewhere,” 





















While the lovers of peace, order, and good government are exhorted 
by every honourable means to secure a predominance in the house of 
representatives, nevertheless we have from Mr. Greg no very flattering 
picture of parliamentary government itself. In an Essay on the 
“ Price we pay for Self-government,” the administrative weakness of 
a popular assembly, and the disturbing and distracting influence of, 
party, are brought before us with singular force and precision. Whe 
ther the struggle of two or more parties for parliamentary suprema 
is inseparable from representative government, it would be diffic 
tosay. Such is the form it has taken in our country, and, we beli 
inevery other country in which a representative assembly has exi 
Always there are the Outs and the Ins. What the.one propose 
other resists. Party triumph is preferred to good legislation 
minister can hold his ground long enough to carry-out any per 
policy ; nor is he secure enough to permit him to enter on an 
sure, however needful, that will awake the ‘hostility of a po 
class in the country. He would expose himself, by so doing, t 
attack of that opposition which is ever on the watch for the 
moment to strike. Itis not the Prime Minister alone that is en- 
throned and dethroned with this fatal rapidity ; every great adminis- 
trative office of the State is filled according to the exigences of party, 
and is probably vacated just as its occupant had learned the duties of 
his post. What is worse than all, it is the faculty of speech-making 
—oratory, if it deserves that name—the faculty of taking an effective 
part in the wordy combat of opposing factions, that determines whe- 
ther a man shall be minister or not. - 


ee 


1. “We ont ourselves,” says Mr. Greg, “to select our men of action 
exclusively from our men of speech. We judge of a man’s clam to a post 
demanding especially sober wisdom, thorough knowledge, and sagacious 
deeds, by his position in the front ranks of an assembly where fluent ^ words, 
plausible statements, and shallow but incisive arguments, confer distinction 
and bear sway. For government, for legislation, for administration, we 
need statesmen, ‘and the House of Commons is not a school either to train 
statesmen or to mend statesmanship. It stimulates oratory, it enthrones 
oratory, it makes oratory the indispensable condition of high office—where 
rank does not presume eloquence or atone for stammering or silence ; and, 
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moreover, the peculiar character of the oratory which is most successful in a 
popular assembly is often the most questionable indication of the peculiar 
qualifications required in the ruler or administrator.” 


For these evils of parliamentary government Mr. Greg suggests no 
remedy, nor does'it appear that there is any remedy at hand. They 
seem to belong to the institution as hitherto developed. Something 
might be done to check the inordinate flow of speech, and to curtail 
those opportunities which the members of parliament have to reopen 
discussion on what has been alreadysufficiently discussed ; and we doubt 
not that parliament will find itself compelled to put some limit on its 
own oratory or love of debate. 

In the Essay which follows this, Mr. Greg gives some useful hints 
to those who are for ever crying out against centralization, and laud- 
ing indiscriminately a local self-government. These gentlemen not 
unfrequently confound two quite different things,—the interference 
of authority where no such interference is desirable, and the nature 
f such authority as should interfere where interference 2s desirable. 
e in this country favour as much as possible freedom of action. If 
broken-down tradesman, escaped from bankruptcy, thinks fit to set 
a school and undertake the education of youth, no prefect issues 
the metropolis an edict to restrain him; neither does any mu- 
al council. We disapprove of any such interference, But, pre- 
g such an interference to be approved of, should we prefer the 
of a country town to the metropolitan minister for our umpire” 
e case? Thekind of decentralization which throws an authority 
S wise and indispensable to exercise, into incompetent hands, under 
e plea of supporting local self-government, is simply the means of 
securing bad government. It is to reconcile ourselves at once to 
neglect and maladministration. Great cities like Manchester, or Bir- 
mingham, or Glasgow, may well be independent centres of action ; 
but when you descend to small towns, or to parochial vestries, the 
materials for legislation or administration altogether fail. The trades- 
men whose sagacity and patriotism you have to rely upon have never 
been trained to think and feel for a public interest. Where their 
own interest, as ratepayers or in some other shape, does not inter- 
vene, they are under the awe of some wealthier neighbour, some 
profitable customer. The innkeeper of a country town does not 
venture to thwart his landlord; the tradesman will do nothing to the 
prejudice of the innkeeper. ' Sanitary. measures! precautions against 
the spread of typhus fever! Good things, no doubt. But the owner 
of that row of pestiferous cottages must not be vexed by an inquisi- 
tion into their state. 
















“Turn,” says Mr. Greg, “to our whole system of municipal administra- 
tion, with its inextricable cénfusion and its astounding and costly inefficiency, 
Q 2 
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imbued throughout with the ‘vestry’ spirit, guided everywhere by the 
‘vestry’ mind. Men elected by household suffrage, often practically by the 
lowest householders, under the influence of the corruptest motives, for the 
most part immersed in their own private businesses, usually half educated, 
and always quite untrained in administrative functions, are entrusted with 
the management of large funds and the direction of the most important 
social and civic undertakings, such as police, lighting, paving, draining, 
scavenging, &c., and discharge them-—as we see. Grocers and publicans 
and speculative builders, or the nominees of less enlightened classes still, 
determine what rates shall be levied, and how they shall be expended ; 
appoint amateur surveyors of roads, perfunctory inspectors of nuisances, 
commissioners or boards of public works ; employing fragments of their 
time, and the spare portions of what they are pleased to call their mind, 
on objects which might well Je the full powers of the best professional 
capacities.” i 














The great Gradamental evil which representative government— 
whether exemplified in the National Council or the Municipality or 
the Vestry—has to contend with, is this—that the interest taken in 
the measures proposed for the general welfare is a very weak passio 
compared with that which every man feelsfor his own gains or person 
advancement, There is a lack, as we commonly express it, of pub. 
spirit. Thought and feeling do not go out in this direction in 
degree they ought to do to constitute a sound representative gov 
ment, The higher motive of the public good is so weak that it 
not even overcome our indolence—cannot stir us to the req} 

ouble of going to the poll, or inquiring into the relative mer 
the several candidates. Of course, it readily yields. to the bri 
self-interest, or the spirit of party, which last is generally but ano 
phase of self-interest. 

A novice is surprised to find that a small clique in the House of 
Commons, insignificant in point of numbers, with nothing but some 
vested interest to fight for, can arrest the action of the legislature. 
What are fifty members compared to five hundred:? But the fifty 
feel passionately on the subject ; the five hundred languidly. There 
is, moreover, an opposition, with whom the triumph of party is far 
above any specific measure for the public good. Cannot it, by-and- 
by, when in power, propose a still better measure? The opposition 
can join the fifty, or the fifty threaten to swell the ranks of the 
opposition. The minister is warned, and retreats. Besides which 
there may be several such cliques; and it is just possible they may 
reciprocate their good services. The great brewers may call upon 
the great railway contractors, with a tacit understanding that their 
assistance shall be repaid in kind. Help us to secure our vested 
interests in the public-houses, and call on us if you find your 
monopoly endangered by any upstart company seeking to establish 
a new line of railroad. Everywhere that motive which a theorist 
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might suppose would predominate in a legislative assembly is just 
the weakest. The desire to make good laws may be very generally 
felt, but it is the second motive in almost all. 

We hear somewhat too much of vested interests. It is wise and 
equitable that reforms made for the public welfare should be made 
with as little loss or suffering as possible to any individual or class. 
But loss to some, and gain to others, attend upon every social change, 
as well as on those that are effected by the legislature. No one calls 
upon the man who indirectly gains to remit his gain; and he who 
indirectly suffers a loss must sometimes bear it at the hands of a legis- 
lature busy for the public good, with the same patience that he bears 
a fluctuation in the price of consols, or any of the great commercial 
changes which increase one man’s fortune, and decrease another's. 

What indignant protests we have lately heard from the great 
brewers about their vested interests in certain public-houses whose 
license was imperilled by Mr. Bruce’s proposed measure! If the people 
should bethink them to become temperate, and limit the use of beer and 
spirits within those bounds which health and even pleasure prescribe, 
ne brewers would suffer a much greater loss than any Bill to regulate 
enses could inflict on them. Would they claim a vested interest 
he drunkenness of the people? But this, they will say, would be 
ial change, brought about by the people themselves, and in such 
c there would be no one against whom they could bring their 
for compensation. A legislative assembly can be arrested Lema 
tion—can be made to respect private interest in its zeal for 
ic good. Well, suppose the legislature, by inflicting severe fines, 
by any other mode of punishment, could succeed in putting down 
drunkenness, here would be a distinct act of the legislature interfering 
grievously with the profits of the brewers, Would the claim for com- 
pensation be asserted here ? 

It is worth while to note the nature of the vested interest set up by 
the great brewers, and so patiently listened to by the House of Com- 
mons. A brewer makes beer, and sells it to the publican, whose 
business it is to retail it to the people. That is the understood, legi- 
timate mode in which he makes his fortune. The publican is pre- 
sumed to exercise his trade in freedom, to buy of the best brewer, 
buy the best and cheapest beer he can. But the brewer is not con- 
tent with this simple, legitimate mode of doing business. He buys 
up the publican, converts him into his agent, puts him into a house 
of which he holds the lease, and binds him over to sell no other beer 
but his own. It is as if the manufacturer at Leeds, not content with 
weaving good broadcloth, and selling it to the draper, bought up the 
draper’s shop, and obliged the tradesman to deal in no other cloth but 
that of his manufacture, 
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And why is it that the brewer alone adopts this device? Because 
the license, which is an artifice of the legislature, has given aj ficti- 
tious value to the. house he holds. The Leeds manufacturer [might 
bind over the draper to sell only his own cloth, but he could not prevent 
another draper from opening a shop next door for the sale of any cloth 
he pleased. The licensing system, by arbitrarily limiting the number 
of public-houses, gives them a certain monopoly. The brewer has 
taken a quite unintended advantage of the licensing system, fand 
now claims that no alterations shall be made in it without consulting 
him. What if the license were altogether dispensed with? Amongst 
the opinions held on this subject, some have advocated’a perfectly 
free trade in beer. Let any one who pleases open a public-house, 
but let there be severe penalties imposed if it is not conducted in an 
orderly manner. Probably the best conducted houses, and those 
which supplied decent and comfortable accommodation to their cus- 
tomers, would take the lead, and drive others out of the field. 
Perhaps under this free competition the public-house would be im 
proved as a place of general resort; and a tone of manners mig 
result which would discourage drunkenness, What would be the mor, 
effect of such a bold measure we do not pretend to say. It wo 
certainly diminish the value of every lease the brewer holds. Wo 
he still urge his claim to compensation? In a commercial cow 

: who can expect to be guaranteed against the effect of all the ch 
“we~soing on about him? Were the railroad companies called upon t 
compensation tò all the coach-proprietors and innkeepers along the 
road, soon to be deserted of its traffic? Say that the municipal au 
‘tities build a new street, and divert the stream of men and wom 
from some thoroughfare long established perhaps as the haunt o 
fashion. In vain will the shopkeeper of that degraded locality 
display behind his plate-glass windows the most tempting of wares. 
But, do we find that the municipality is debarred from building the 
new street until it has bought up the shopkeeper’s lease at its original 
value, or in some other way compensated him for the loss he will 
assuredly sustain? In all trade there is a certain risk. A fashion 
changes, and the ribbon trade is half ruined. Are losses of this kind 
to'be borne with patience in all cases except when they are occasioned 
by a legislative measure for the public good ? 

Mr. Bruce’s bill was’ so unsatisfactory that we cared little for its 
withdrawal. He had introduced some foolish scheme for the sale of 
licenses. While Mr. Cardwell was abolishing purchase from the 
army, Mr. Bruce was introducing it amongst the publicans. He was 
inaugurating a new vested interest. We did not regret the defeat of 
Mr. Bruce’s bill, but we did.regret to see a body of wealthy men 
oppose it on the plea of a personal interest—a pecuniary loss to them 
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of so trifling a nature that we venture to say it would not have 
abstracted one pleasure from their lives. 

But it is not only the power of a clique or specific interest inside 
the House that is calculated to surprise us: a ‘power grows up outside 
the House, and amongst the electors, which is still more formidable 
We must cross the Atlantic, and study the representative system as 
developed in the United States, if we would understand the gigantic 
proportions this power may assume. We mean the power of a 
managing committee—“wire-pullers,” as they are called in America, 
the middle-men who come between the body of the electors and the 
candidates, . 

In our large county constituencies there are always some families 
of wealth and rank who are thought entitled to give a member to 
Parliament. In such cases, the candidate and his friends appoint a 
committee to conduct the election. But in constituencies where 
there happen to be no distinguished or popular man, who can at 
nce rally round him a multitude of electors, it is not the candidate 
ho appoints the committee, but the committee, or some small knot 
politicians, who select the candidate, and who bring him in by its 
uence or by the arts of management. 
such committee or body of men were merely zealous in some 
cause, some great public question, this method of proceeding 

be unobjectionable. And indeed it is a method of proceeding 
the more intelligent and educated voters must have recourses 
they would have their own opinions represented. But it need 
y be said, that these committees or “ wire-pullers ” have hitherto 
n more influenced by an interest than a cause; and even where 
he popular cause has determined their choice, they. arè apt to claim 
of their successful candidate a humiliating subserviency to their 
interests. “Is it’ just,” says a celebrated writer on representative — 
government, “is it just that every elector of Marylebone is obliged 
to be represented by two nominees of the vestries, every elector of 
Finsbury and Lambeth by those (as is generally believed) of the 
publicans.” 

Of those who go to the poll, many are open to the most pitiful and 
sordid bribe: almost any coin of the realm can outweigh whatever 
opinion they may be supposed to have upon public measures. Others 
listen greedily to promises of pecuniary advantage, as remittance of 
taxes and the like, promises easily coined and lavishly distributed ; 
while a still greater number are just led, because they have not 
energy or intelligence to choose for themselyes—led much like sheep, 
shuffling on shoulder to shoulder with the crowd, led by some cry, 
some name or watchword, which acts with a sort of magic upon them. 
If now there should arise a permanent committee. who, with purse 
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and promises and craft, and fictions of all kinds, can manage this 
crowd of electors, it is evident that the candidate must submit him- 
self to such committee. His only chance of-success is being placed 
upon their list, unless he is a man of remarkable popularity, and 
thus strong enough to stand alone. Of-course, such managers repay 
themselves, and expect their reward from the elected member in the 
shape of future services, place, patronage, subservient votes. 
What has been achieved by this management of elections in the 
_ United States must have startled those who had only studied repre- 
- sentative government in books of theory. The most acute intellect, 
reasoning only on our general knowledge of human motives, could 
hardly have foreseen the existence of these “ wire-pullers ”—of these 
political middle-men—or have predicted the part they would play in 
"New York, or the power they would exercise at Washington. It be- 
comes us to take warning, and watch the growth amongst us of this 
organized corruption. The demagogue is our old acquaintance; w 
are familiar with him from the earliest times. But he is a passin 
phenomenon, an individual strong one moment and weak and ri 
culous the next, and generally half blinded by his own conceit 
fanaticism. But here is an institution permanent and animate 
the one constant zeal for its own interest, to which the demag 
himself becomes subservient. : 
But, be the imperfections and defects of representative govern 
~s hitherto developed, what they may, one thing is certain, t 
here in England are committed to it, and that our great task 
bring it as near perfection as is possible.. There is no essentia 
ference between our Constitutional monarchy and a Republic. S 
sible men are pretty well agreed that, at this moment, there is n 
difference worth quarrelling about. He who least loves a monarchy 
may well endure what remains to us of the earlier institution. He 
who least loves a republic is compelled to confess that substantially 
it is already with us, and that we must do our utmost to perfect our 
representative assembly. 

For the imperfections which Mr. Greg has pointed out in our par- 
hamentary government he proposes, as we have observed, no remedy. 
Nor does there seem to be any other remedy than that which we 
hope may be found in the gradually increasing enligntonment of all 
classes of the community. 

The country is sufficiently awake to the necessity of educating 
those of the lower orders who have been lately admitted to the fran- 
„chise. But, in truth, it is the whole nation that needs educating. 
"All classes have to learn to think more for the public good, to think 
zealously, so that thought may transmute itself into action. How, it 
may be asked, is a whole nation to be educated? In no other way, 
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we presume, than by its own inherent activities, prompting it to deal 
directly with the great question of government, or conducting it to 
the increase of knowledge and the perfection of industrial arts, which 
two together lead to amenity of manners and whatsoever we call by 
the name of civilization. That same marvellous vitality which in the 
revolution of ages pushes fresh herbage from the earth, and peoples 
it with new forms of animal life, displays itself in the mind of man in 
this increment of knowledge, in new ideas and modified sentiments. 
Here and there, in this or that favoured mortal, first appears the new 
intellectual product destined to extend itself throughout society. It 
is God’s gift, we say ; we have descended to the creative energy from 
which the whole world originated. Looking more at the surface of 
things, we see the press teeming with the products of the human in- 
‘ tellect. All honour to literature when it is one with the genuine 
expression of a human mind seeking for the truth. All honour to 
iterature, whether in the book, the pamphlet, or the newspaper, when 
inspires with noble thoughts and beneficent designs. We need not 
be reminded that the book, the pamphlet, and the newspaper, are 
o the implements of partisan warfare and of every ignoble cause. 
re are true-hearted thinkers who wield them for other and far 
permanent results. There are ever with us some genuine lovers 
ith and goodness These are our prophets, in whatever way, or 
h whatever channels, they ponr themselves forth. There, in 
east of some solitary thinker, breaks forth the little rill whichemese 
ell forth, and flow on, till it fertilizes the whole plain. 
ere are some who would divert us from any direct attempts to 
rove the great institutions of society, or would throw the utmost 
iscouragement on such attempts. They refer us to some great 
stream of tendency to Fatalism or to Providence; they think that 
the individual man, or the men of any one age, are powerless to con- 
tend with that steadfast and prescribed course of human affairs, which + 
is rather a part of the great scheme of nature than the plan or pur- 
pose of man. They like to repeat the Des axiom, that constitu- 
tions grow, and are not made. 

What is the real ‘meaning of this pode apothegm, that govern- 
ments grow and are not made? There is an indisputable wathi in it 
—a truth which the politician is compelled to recognize; but the 
exaggeration of this truth leads to a pernicious error when it leads to 
the ‘abandonment of all direct and strenuous effort to mould the great 
institutions of society. Governments both grow and are made; or, 
in other words, their growth includes the conscious purposes, the 
enacted designs of man, or what, in briefer language, is called his 
will. The human purpose is the most vital part in the process. 

Look back and around, it has been said, which of our fundamental 
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, Institutions can be described as the ‘product of man’s deliberate 
design? He clutches this and that, and appropriates and has a 
custom or habit of keeping ; and before he has framed what we should 
call the idea of property, he finds himself living under some law or 
custom of proprietorship. Our governments grow up in a like man- 
ner. Man plans and purposes indeed, but he works in a medium 
which re-shapes his plan, and converts it into something he had never 
purposed. He, indeed, plans something and accomplishes something ; 
but what he accomplishes has results he never contemplated, and 
something very different—it may be something wiser and larger than 
his*plan—comes forth into. the world. Always the Past has given 
him the materials of his thought, and always the multiform and un- 
conquerable Present has taken possession of his action, fitting it to a 
scheme of which he knows nothing. l 

All this may be true; but what is produced by the spontaneity of, 
human passion and the laws of a surrounding nature, rises up befor 
him‘as something to be either rejected, or adopted and improve 
After this spontaneity comes reflection, which has its work to do 
greatest work of the human being—work of what we pre-eminen 
call his reason. A. few burgesses, we are often told, sent up un 
ingly to Westminster to bargain about a tribute to the king, 
into a representative assembly, legislating on all things and fi 
whole nation. There was no moment when the people of E 

wommegiid: amongst themselves, let us have a representative gove 
and forthwith set themselves to make one. It grew like a tre 
the soil, and they found themselves sitting under its shadow. 
so; but having grown, it was recognized, it was understood, and 
soil in which it grew was the human mind itself; and there came al 
time when the people said amongst themselves, let us complete and 
perfect this representative government. This alternation of the 
spontaneous and the reflective, is seen along the whole line of history. 
We receive, as inheritance from the past, much knowledge, and many 
errors, customs, convictions, imaginations, that have become tradi- 
tional; but all this, in turn, is the very object of reflective thought. 
‘We canvass our inherited sentiments, and, slaves as we are said to be 
to habit, we can push our habits from us, look at them, estimate 
them, and sometimes discard them. Though their dominion began 
almost with our birth, though our beliefs and customs have the 
strength gathered from their universality amongst all our fellow-men, 
still here and there the activity of reason will display itself—some 
solitary mind breaks loose,:looks down upon itself and on its own 
fetters, and purposes rebellion; and the righteous mutiny extends, 
and new convictions, the result of the active reason, take place of the 
old, and men form- designs grafted on their new convictions. 
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That society was founded at the commencement on some social 
contract, is so palpable a fiction that we find it impossible to credit 
any one with the belief of it. But put this contract or deliberate 
agreement at the other end, when what arose spontaneously has been 
eliminated, or consciously accepted, and it ceases to be a fiction. 

Men have made their society, in the only sense in which that expres- 
sion could be rationally used. 

We turn from the internal government of England to her external 
relations, to her foreign and colonial policy, “England's future Atti- 
tude and Mission” is the title of an Essay in which this subject is 
treated with great lucidity, and with a certain brilliancy which capti- 
vates the imagination. When Mr. Greg, after discussing our relations 
to European nations, turns to our scope of action in the East, and 
proclaims us to be in reality an Eastern power of the greatest mag- 
itude, ruler of India, and, through India, perhaps the future ruler of 
hina and Japan, he carries us away on a tide of patriotic exultation. 

investing us with all and more than the glory of an Eastern 
pot, he would reconcile us to the humbler attitude we must hence- 
h assume towards those European nations which so immeasurably 

ass us in the numerical strength of their armies, 
r ourselves, we are not at all humiliated by an inferiority in our 
ry force, which in part withdraws us from the wars and the 
atic contests of our continental neighbours. If with army and 
gether we can defend our island from invasion and Conq uestem- 
under this sense of security we can give ourselves to the culti- 
of the arts of peace and to the improvement of our laws:and 
roment, we shall hold a far better and a far more enviable posi- 
10n than if we were the first military power in Europe. ° We-are not 
humiliated because France and Germany and Russia will make their 
wars and their treaties without consulting us, Neither, on the other 
hand, are we very much elated at our possession of India, nor do we . 
feel much disposed 'to glory in the title of an Eastern potentate. We 
have an onerous duty to perform in that region of the world, and we 
must acquit ourselves of it as well as we are able. But we are, first 
of all and essentially, a European nation; and as one in the first rank 
of European civilization, if not of European powers, we have a far 
more important task to perform than that which our relation to the 
East has entailed upon us. In addition to our dominion of India, we 
have an undefined suzerainty over colonies which fill a large space in 
the map of the American continent; and in Australia we have a 
whole new continent which'it has been ours to people and protect. 
We have often read eloquent descriptions of this wide imperial sway 
on which the sun never sets ; but after some transient glow of patriot- 
ism, we have returned to these islands of Great Britain, and felt 
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how inevitably the greatest work of a Briton lies in this United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. One step made in science, in the 
application of science to art, one great legislative reform, one manifest 
improvement in civil or ecclesiastical government, are more momen- 
tous to us; and perhaps to the cause of civilization at large, than any- 
thing we may accomplish by our paramount authority over millions 
of Hindoos. The education of our own population is a matter of 
decper concern than any educational influence we can have over super- 
stitious Brahmins or fanatical Mohammedans. Our influence on these 
-is very problematical. 

This will be thought a cold and meagre appreciation of that Indian 
empire which seems to be the envy of foreign nations, and which, in 
their eyes, is perhaps our best title to any claim for greatness they 

. would still allow us. To counteract this apathetic estimate, we wiz 
“give our readers the benefit of Mr. Greg’s animated and eloquen 
account of our Eastern glories, regretting that our quotation mu 
necessarily be confined to a few paragraphs, and that we are co 
pelled to mutilate by our omissions his spirited composition :— 
















“In the East we: have-a vast field of positive duty and prospective 
fulness, a field to task the grandest energies, a field to satisfy the n 
ambition. We hold there the double position of lords paramount, a 
race of loftier and more advanced civilisation. We incur there the 

. and most solemn responsibilities of political supremacy and of inte 

mnn 1 e-eMinence ; we cannot abdicate our obligations, and it is scarcely 
to™avoid extending them. We are, too, in Asia, in Southern Asia 
almost without a European rival. Russia, it is true, has at times gi 
much trouble in India and Persia, and has threatened some in China } 
with all her skill in diplomacy, her mfluence and hold over Asiatic race 
not comparable to ours. Turkey, Persia, Thibet, and Siam are scarcely 
be mentioned as powers. Holland confines herself noiselessly to Java. O 
the two really great empires in the East, India is already ours ; and China 
and Japan seem as if, in spite of ourselves, they would become ours. 

“Tn India we hold sovereignty, direct or indirect, over about one hundred “ 

` and eighty millions of people, and people not savages or semi-savages like 
the Africans, but bound in the fetters of various and antiquated but most 
elaborate and highly finished civilisations. They are of many races and 
many religions. The soil of India is one of the richest in the world; its 
productions are of the most various and most exchangeable kind; and 
several of the tribes show remarkable capacities both for mdustry and war. 
Altogether, the resources of the country are immense. India to us is not a 
colony, and scarcely a dependency,—it is an empire. We are established 
there as an Asiatic Power, and incomparably the greatest of all Asiatic 
Powers. We have to govern a conquered and less civilised race, and we 
have to govern them as conquerors and superiors. Our Indian revenue is 
considerably more than half our British revenue ; in 1868 it was £49,000,000. 
Our Indian army, independent of the native armed police, is larger than the 
British army; it consists of 200,000 embodied troops, of whom 65,000 are 
English. Government, too, means a very different thing in India and in 
England. In India the Government is at once parent, despot, ‘and pro- 
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prietor. It is the sole owner of the soil; it is the protector and assistant of 
the people in case of great national calamities, such as hurricanes and 
famines ; it is the undertaker of all public works; it is the dispenser from 
above downwards of such civilising and educating influence as it can safely 
and justly bring to bear upon the subject races. . . . The work com- 
mitted to our charge in India, and in Asia generally, is to blend the two 
civilisations of the East and the West. 

“For observe, our Indian Empire is not, and cannot be, a mere isolated 

possession, involving only limited responsibilities. It renders us the chief 
power, the predominating influence, the universal referee, in the whole of 
Southern Asia. England is the paramount potentate in all those Eastern 
seas. Our commerce, as well as our empire, helps to make us such. Our 
ships of war, as well as our ‘ships of trade, swarm in every creek and 
harbour. . . . Who does not see the government—or at least the pro- 
tectorate and the advisership of the government—of both China and Japan 
looming in the distance? Seriously, we doubt whether any efforts can now 
ave us from this ultimate issue: we doubt almost as strongly whether we 
ught to shrink from it; whether we ought not cheerfully and resolutely to 
cept the magnificent field of rescue and of service whenever it shall be’ 
ered to us, or forced upon us by the logical current of events. ; 
r Empire in India will afford us the means of realising all our dreams of 
mount influence and ubiquitous beneficence and action in the East, 
out drawing on the mother-country for anything beyond an annual con- 
tion of a few hundreds of her most intelligent and enterprising sons, 
ambition is already craving for a mission and a sphere.” 




















re to conquer China, it seems with Indian troops, and we are 
tly in a panic lest we may have to fight over again for oul 
ion of India. We are not blind to the accession of wealth, and 
er advantages accruing from our Indian Empire, nor are we in- 
cold or apathetic as to ‘the part we may possibly play in spread- 
g science, and civilization, and the art of government ovêr the people ' 
ofthe East. But when we read descriptions like those of Mr. Greg, 
we cannot defend ourselves from a train of thought of a very conflict- 
ing character. We exercise a paternal and beneficent despotism over 
India,. but this patriarchal government of ours rests on military force, 
rests on an army chiefly composed of the very people we hold in 
subjection. We have the most hazardous task which a politician 
could devise, continually before us, to control a conquered people by 
an army recruited from themselves. The land burns beneath our feet 
with the smouldering fire of rebellion : where a patriotic spirit is weak, 
superstition takes its place. We had lately an outburst of Hindoo 
fanaticism. Some say that we are threatened next with a revival of 
the old fanaticism. of the Mohammedan—-that warrior ready at all 
times to be a martyr; that martyr whose very piety is to die with the 
reddened sword in his hand. 

Our task is to blend the civilization of the West with that of the 
East. What if our own civilization should be endangered? What if 
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the British troops scattered through India should be recalled, or in- 
voked ‘in vain, to quell some red rebellion at home ? 

We have the glorious mission of slowly Christianizing the Hindoo, 
What, meanwhile, of our own Christianity at home? Are we losing 
here what we are giving there? Deserted by many, torn by others 
into shreds and fragments, is our faith of that character that it can 
“remove mountains”? We teach at once Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism, Anglicanism and Scepticism. May not the Indian say, Phy-. 
sician, heal thyself! Make thy society, make thy church, make thy _ 
government at home. Here is task enough for you. 

A little science and a network of railroads—these, if-we were now 
to withdraw from India, we should leave behind us. Should we leave’ 
much else of a permanent and beneficent character? Some few of 
the natives have become European in their culture. Is this a leaven 
that will leaven the whole mass? or will such men remain mere ey 

` ceptions and foreigners in their own country ? 

We have drawn attention to most of the Essays in this volume 
Mr. Greg’s, and we can only repeat, in parting from him, that ’ 
attentive perusal of all of them will amply repay the reader. Amo 
our political problems is one which concerns the study of politi 
self, or the right use and application of history. We wish we hr 
aid of Mr. Greg's excellent judgment and sterling good sense « 
topic ; we shall venture to conclude our pape? with a few obser 

~it. 

At one time we heard much of two different schools of g 
thought—the ‘Historical and the Rational, or let us say the Ra 
istic, since it would be unfair to imply that the other was irratic 
This Rationalistic party, breaking from the trammels of tradition, an 
wearied with the so often blundering applications of history, resolved 
to separate themselves from history altogether. Let us inquire only, 
they impatiently exclaimed, what institutions are best in themselves, 

‘and strive with all our might and main to get them adopted by our 
countrymen. Burn your histories, obliterate your traditions, if you 
cannot in any other way deliver yourselves from this authority. 

To a certain extent their, logic was irresistible. The wisdom of our 
ancestors must be wisdom for us also, or what have we to do with it? 
If it is our wisdom too, we will adhere to it; but we will not adopt 
it because of its ancestral character. The applications of history | 
were often childish in the extreme. , Why couple liberty with the ` 
name of Brutus? Let Brutus stand in his own niche of time. . 
He may -be reputable there. We do not want him, dagger in hand, 
in our modern ‘parliaments. Or why rave about a Roman senate, 
or, as a smaller section have done, of medieval guilds and munici- 
palities ? We cannot revive a Roman senate. It is not very easy 
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to understand the teal nature of a Roman senate, or even of a 
medieval guild—-we know that very fantastic views of both have 
been frequently entertained; and of this we may be quite certain, 
that he who has most thoroughly penetrated the nature of these 
institutions, will be most thoroughly convinced of the impossibility 
of reviving them—of the folly of attempting to imitate them. 
We, too, can frame our needful institutions, as well as the men of 
the past. And again, when the events of history are.applied to 
explain present times, or to warn us of coming evils, we are in 
constant danger of making false or imperfect analogies. No two 
cases are exactly alike. The lessons of history are so often ill 
learnt and misapplied, that they mislead more frequently than they 
give good guidance. 

all this is true ; but the Rationalistic party Went a step too far 
when they repudiated altogether the study of history as connected 
vith politics. There is an aspect in which it forces itself upon us. 
etermine, from your general knowledge of mankind, what is best. 
he advice is good; but your best must be practicable. It is your 
cticable best that you must at this present instant aim to estab- 
If transmitted prejudices, habits, and sentiments stand in your 
you must take account of them. You would ignore them at your 
And these transmitted habits of thought and feeling, though 
stand before us palpably enough, can hardly be thoroughly 
ood, or their force estimated, unless their origin and history,ve 
udied. The past is wanted to make'the present fully intelli- 
tous. Then as to the lessons of history, it is very plain that if 
ation has lately passed through some dire catastrophe it must 
earn from this experience. The French Revolution taught us what 
sort of men, or demons, may lic hid in the heart of the most civilized 
city ; taught us, too, that political fanaticism might outrival religious 
fanaticism, and that there might arisc a new species of demagogue, 
one all on fire for philanthropical purposes, and seeking the accom- 
plishment of them by the wholesale murder of his opponents—of all, 
in fact, not converted to his social theories. And again, there may 
be certain generalizations gathered from the annals of more than one 
nation, which may not be without their use in giving guidance or 
warning. ‘These, however, it must be admitted, should be applied 
with caution, because some ‘new element in our present state may 
altogether disturb the analogy on which we proceed. Nothing is 
more common than to say that a civil war will lead to a military 
despotism ; but such easy predictions as these are also very treacher- 
ous. Something intervenes, some condition has not entered into our 
calculation, and the precedent is set aside.” We have lately witnessed 
a civil war, of great magnitude and considerable duration, in the 
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United States, which’ did not end in a military despotism—-which 
endéd rather in giving additional power to a popular assembly, If 
any alteration ensued in the Constitution of the United States, it was 
in the increased authority of Congress. g 4 

But where the Historical party makes its most successful stand, is 
not on these lessons of history, but on the fact that politics should ' 
(amongst other phases of it) be studied as part of that multiform 
progress, that great general revolution of humanity, of which History 
holds the key. This application of history was advocated and illus- 
trated by Mr. Buckle in his great work on “ European Civilization ;” 
and though faults and deficiencies have been pointed out in that 
work, it still remains to us as a very able and very valuable contri- 
bution to this mode of studying history. The study of politics be- 
comes part of the larger subject, the study of human society ; and it 
has grown more and more manifest to us that this great study canno 
be prosecuted without the aid of history. 

What used to be called, ın reference to such works as those 
Montesquieu and Herder, the Philosophy of History, has been 
moulded and renamed, and bears the title of Sociology. The 

- name was not uncalled for, for under the old there was either s 
vague conception that all the events of history were to be st 
together in scientific connection, which is manifestly impossib 
some dim notion that it was the objective facts of history, rathe 
mgn himself, that we were studying—rather than that huma; 
which now exists, has existed, and we presume will continue t 
for at least some indefinite period. Sociology at once intimates 

_ we are to place ourselves in Human Society, or the mind of 

and the facts we want are those which display to us the changes, th 
progress, or the occasional relapse, which this Human Society has 
made in the course of ages. It is a branch of the philosophy or 
science of mind. Morality, Religion, and Politics, are seen here ad- 
vancing or receding together. There is no knowledge, and no art 
that has been gained by man, which may not have its place in this 
evolution.’ 

Let us approach this study from the side of mental and moral 
philosophy—the domain known by the names of Psychology or Meta- 
physics—and wé shall see how it rounds itself off as a separate yet 
connected branch of science or philosophy. 

Man is essentially a social creature,—we cannot study him at all 
except in society ; and, therefore, if there is such a science as mental 
and moral philosophy—a science of our thoughts and feelings—that 
science must embrace the society as well as the individual. A man’s 
passions have, in most cases, his fellow-man for their object; and 
unless we imagine him in some primitive state, scraping the carth 
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for roots, his activities are also social and co-operative. Not only does 
he love and hate pre-eminently his own kind, but some of his strongest 
‘emotions have their origin in the knowledge or suspicion that others 
love or hate him. From Society he receives those motives of action 
which pass by the names of honour, patriotism, and virtue. Not 
only is Society the arena for the display of all our virtues and vices, 
but the very sentiments of merit and of obligation are generated, or 
educed, by the reaction of others upon us. Even religion itself, so 
far as it is a great moral government, could not have been developed 
in the strictly individual mind, 

So far therefore there is no excuse or occasion for marking out a 

separate science as that of Sociology. We cannot study the indi- 
vidual but in society. But we soon become aware that all the epochs’ 
of society have not been alike, Our inquisition can by no means be 
limited to the present; we compare epoch with epoch, we trace in 
many instances a succession in which each epoch has risen on a basis 
in part built up by its predecessor. To study this development, we 
ust call in the aid of history : it is history, indeed, that gave us the 
st hint of it. An element is introduced which the psychologist or 
taphysician could not have suspected. He is driven from his 
urite ground, the individual.consciousness. He could describe 
social man, but the differences between the social man of one 
h and another, these he certainly could not detect from self- 
ination, or the sympathetic study of his own contemporaries 
pathetic, because no man can understand another’s passion unless 
recognizes that he also might feel something like it. He must 
tend the like study to other ages, and the men of gther nations. 
Here he is manifestly dependent on history for his very facts: here 
he enters the science of Sociology. 

“Tf it be a science?” suggests one. Are there any constant laws 
traceable that govern this development? It is one test of science 
that it enables us to predict the future. Can we here predict the 
future from our knowledge of the past ? 

We will not run the risk of wearying our reader with any renewed 
criticism of M. Comte’s famous law of development. We content 
ourselves with saying that the knowledge of mankind has evidently 
advanced slowly. Beginning with the impression of. the external 
world upon the senses, it has, through many ages, and through many 
channels, advanced to its present state. Increasing knowledge of 
external nature has given man additional power,—given him indus- 
trial arts, led the way to the fine arts, has through these modified 
his passions, tempered them, introduced some constancy of mood, 
and (because the intellect, after being developed by external nature, 
turns upon man and the thinker himself) has substituted character 
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for that mere alternation of opposite feelings which we note in the 
_ savage. But we observe this also, that the absence of knowledge is 
not always a mere mental sterility: there may be a wild guessing; 
an association of ideas of apparently the most capricious kind, the 
projecting amongst the realities of space of purely imaginary beings 
—whatever, in fact, we call by the name of imagination. Imagina- 
tions in an early but not the earliest epoch, in a rude and ignorant, 
but not in the rudest and most ignorant people (for these are ab- 
sorbed in the task of self-preservation), has played a marvellous part, 
exciting the passions by its wild creations, and sometimes laying the 
foundations for grave and subsistent faiths. We think this general 
truth, that Imagination precedes Reason, and for a long time mingles 
with it, contains all that is really valuable in M. Comte’s law of 
progress. And it is a very important truth. 

No one doubts, we presume, that in spite of fluctuating or oscillating 
movements, or long stationary periods, there is observable, through 
the past ages, a progress of humanity. And since this progress 
speaking broadly, is one with the enlarged scope and increas 
activity of the human mind, and especially with that activity whi 
mereases actual Knowledge of nature and ourselves, and since t 
mental activity cannot be expected to come suddenly to an 
since the increase of knowledge, especially of external nature, se 
at this hour to be advancing with accelerated speed, we may s 
peedict that there is yet a course of progressive development l 
before us. Of what precise nature, it would indeed be hazardo 
predict. The knowledge yet to be acquired, the additional inventi 
and expedients of a future age, its modified passions, its new sent 
ments, cannot be known to us now. But we know that scientific 
knowledge, as a general rule, leads to improvements in imdustrial 
art, and thus multiplies those products which render life agreeable 
and civilized. A larger number enjoying all those advantages of 
temperate pleasure and healthful occupation, of amenity of manners 
and culture of mind, which only a minority enjoys at present—this 
alone would be an immense progress, and this we may venture to 
p¥ophesy. ` 

It is as if the student of botany and vegetable physiology had the 
growth of a plant exhibited before him up to a certain point, and had 
to predict how it would grow on. Something he has gathered of 
the laws of vegetable growth, and he doubts not that it will grow 
higher, and put forth fresh leaves, like those which it has already 
produced. But let us say this plant has not yet blossomed, how is 
he to foretell what the blossom will be? or what the last fruit will 
be? The student of humanity is in some such position. He has 
half the growth before him; how is he to predict the’ other half? 
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Precisely he cannot. But he, too, knows something of the laws or 
method of human growth. Like the botanist, he can say of this 
plant that it will grow higher, and expand its branches, and multiply 
its leaves. What if there is a blossom and a fruitage yet to come? 
Of that he can say nothing. An evolution still in the future cannot 
enter into science, since it does not enter into knowledge at all. 

Even this superficial and rapid survey of what may be acquired by 
studying man in history, may indicate how such acquisitions may 
aid or guide or console us, when we are involved in certain of our 
social and political problems. We find the artizan and the labourer 
urging their claim to be admitted within the inner circle of civilized 
life. They urge it rudely, perhaps prematurely ; they occasion alarm 
and consternation by their clamour and their threats. Nevertheless 
hat they do urge their claim is a good augury. It is the sight 
esire, and indicates that some step has been already made towards 
s fulfilment. And that general progress of society, in art and 
owledge, on which we can most securely calculate, is of such a 
ure as to guarantee its future fulfilment. The movement is one 
to be absolutely and resolutely opposed, but the statesman’s task 
moderate, guide, and render it safe. Task hard enough, it must 
mitted. Much turmoil, and many terrors, will probably attend 
ovement. But if ultimately what is most refined and enjoyable 
an life should be participated in by the hand-worker as well 
bhead-worker, this would not only be the extension of cultufe 
appiness, but it would put our aaron on a broader and 
basis. 
here are other problems, to the solution of which history thus 
studied lends us a quite indispensable assistance ; but it would be 
out of place to enter on them now. 
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perry the art of all others wherein the marriage of thought 
and imagination finds its most perfect consummation, is naturally 
the most sensitive of any to the various influences of time and 
circumstance which impress its factors, and the most directly repre- 
sentative of the particular age in which it appears. To the grandest: 
traditions and ideals, the deepest beliefs, the widest doubts, the highest 
aspirations of an age, its foremost epical or lyrical poets—a Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Milton, Shelley, Tennyson, can alone give due ex- 
pression. If the genius of Tragedy, as embodied in an Æschylus, 
Shakspeare, Goethe, Alfieri, Browning, draws its fullest inspiration 
from the study of human nature in the abstract, the genius of 
Comedy, as embodied in an Aristophanes, Moliére, Sheridan, prefers 
to view it in the concrete, and select its aptest types and drollest 
situations from contemporary characters and events. If the philo- 
sophical and didactic poets—Lucretius, Pope, Young, Wordsworth— 
have generally drawn their illustrations and pointed their morals 
from the common experience of mankind in all ages, the satirists 
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and epigrammatists—Juvenal, Martial, Butler, Swift, Churchill— 
have found in the vices and abuses, the humours and follies of their 
own epoch, the most pregnant source of interest and variety. If the 
poets of pure emotion and sentiment—Catullus, Petrarch, Sidney, 
Henrick, Burns, Moore—appeal mainly to the immortal‘ elements of 
human consciousness, which are independent of time and place, the 
poets of narrative and description—Chaucer, Dryden, Cowper, Crabbe 
—-have been prone-to sketch the types with which they were 
familiar, the manners and institutions of their age and country. Still 
more plainly, the children of their era are the minstrels, bards, and 
ballad writers, who chronicle the lives and events which most deeply 
impress the imagination, and move the heart of the people, who give 
earliest expression to the real “signs of the time”—the murmurs of 
discontent that prelude revolution, the acclaim of enthusiasm that 
ails the champion of liberty, the shouts of derision or execration 
at attend the exposure of a charlatan or the fall of a tyrant. Not 
ss truly representative than these are the poets whom, although 
ognised by the ancient world in the persons of Anacreon and 
race, the modern world first distinguished as a class—the writers 
ers de société, a body whose members often belong to other 
ic orders, yet are not confined to men of letters, but recruited 
all ranks of the educated, and especially from the circles of 
e and fashion. If the ballad-writers of an age are the best 
hents of its obvious symptoms, the chosen interpreters of it 

r feelings, the function of the poets of society is to mirror its 
apparent phenomena and indicate the workings of its finer 
incts. The conditions of their art are determined in each case 
y the standard of culture and taste to which the writers respectively 
appeal. The uneducated mind: is attracted by simplicity of thought 
and fancy, directness of reference, plainness of speech ; the edticated 
mind demands novelty or piquancy of idea, variety of illustration, 
subtlety of suggestion, and refinement of language. The repre- 
sentative character of each literature is thus involved both in its 
origin and its acceptance, which may be taken as the measure of its 
truth and appropriateuess. If a people’s ballads are entitled to the 
importance Which a philosopher has assigned them, and transcend 
in moral significance the operation of its laws, the poetry of society 
must equally merit the historian’s attention. In the brilliant trifles 
‘composed by some wit for the amusement of the circle of which he 
was the pride, the practical working of the prevalent religious belief, 
the state of political parties and social grades, the standard of public 
morality and private decorum, the relations of the sexes, the influence 
of literary and artistic schools, the criteria of taste and the caprices 
of fashion at a given epoch; in short, all the constituents involved 
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in the life, and current in the conversation, of the best society that 
are capable of being resolved into song, are more or less clearly re- 
flected.. The poetry of society, as the creature of circumstance and 
opportunity, thus ranks next to the epical and lyrical art of an age, 
and may even excel it in interpretative power. The epic poet may 
dwell apart, “rapt above the pole,” absorbed in the contemplation of 
some mighty crisis of the past, some vast conjunction of the future, 
as if the world of to-day were extinct; the lyrist may commune 
with his own soul, and utter its inspirations as though there were no 
other souls to speak or listen. But the poet of society must dwell in 
and mix with the world, adopt its common habits, and speak its 
recognised speech, be affected by the various influences that sway its 
course, share the tastes which he mirrors, nor be wholly exempt from 
the weaknesses which he ridicules ; in a word, must cordially sympa- 
thize with ‘the tone and temper of his age. The definitions of the 
poetry of society proposed by Isaac Disraeli (“ Literary Miscellanies,’ 
edition of 1863, p. 818) and by Mr. Locker in his graceful introdu 
tion to the “Lyra Elegantiarum,” scarcely lay adequaté stress up 
the representative characteristics which we regard as its real di 
` rentia.. One might doubtless exaggerate the importance of, 
element in it, and treat the poet of society as a mere echo of 
drawing-room and the club without making due allowance for 
personal qualities, but the right conception of his function req 
no more than is admitted to be true of his congener, the lyrist o 
people. As a Tyrteus, a Rouget de Lille, a Korner, gives ve 
burning words to the passionate heat of a nation’s heart, the tho 
and emotions which all patriots think and feel, but cannot articul 
a Horace, a-Prior, a Praed is the accepted spokesman of the well- 
bred accomplished persons who compose the “upper ten thousand ” 
of his time. The lake, while it reflects the colour of the sky above 
it, is tinged by that of the soil beneath it, and no estimate of either 
poet would be complete without noting the individual characteristics 
that co-exist with and modify those which are representative. But | 
in the case of the poet of society we hold that the latter have scarcely 
received the attention they deserve, and shall give them the first 
consideration in that limited survey of’ his province of art which we 
propose to take. i 
` A cursory acquaintance with the vers de société of English literature 
will enable the reader to estimate their value as a reflection of con- 
temporary history. No pleasanter means of obtaining such’ an 
acquaintance is to be found than Mr. Locker has supplied in his 
_{ Lyra Elegantiarum.” Though we do not think it perfect in plan; 
preferring an arrangement of specimens either strictly in order of 
date or of subjects to this, which is neither one nor the other, and 
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question whether the editor has, in all cases, observed his self- 
imposed rules of selection, we recognise the difficulties of his task, 
and the care and skill with which it has been executed. Commencing 
midway in the reign of Henry VIII, and closing midway in that of 
Victoria, this collection is a lyrical epitome of our history during 
three centuries. But only a few of the contributors to this volume 
are poets of society purs et simples, and without some attempt to 
sketch the characteristics of the type as exhibited in the features of 
representative men, the special relation of their branch of art to 
history cannot be truly apprehended. 

Among the qualifications of a poet of society, the following may 
be insisted on as indispensable : He must before all things be a man 
of the world, educated up to a high level of contemporary culture, 
and gifted with that temper of mental health which, as Goethe says, 
can only be gained by him who “lives in the universal way with 
multitudes of men.” He must be privileged, either by right of birth 
r force of wit, to move in the “upper” circle of the social sphere, 
d will be the fitter for his office as its prophet, the more he is 
uainted with. the circles below it. That he must have a definite . 
istic bias, a “singing” faculty, or, as Mr. Locker phrases it, 
t “be more or less of a poet”—cela va sans dire. His next 
tial qualification is the gift of humour. No society can ever 
existed in which youth and beauty, genius and experience, 
commingled, without the atmospheric element of humour, jhe 
sant play of mental summer-lightning produced by the gentle 
sion of electrical natures. A flow of light humorous talk, 
Mppling with banter, bubbling into jets of wit and satire, is 
. notoriously the staple of “ polite” conversation, and the brightest 

talkers are the most favoured guests. Lastly, and mainly for the 
same reason, he must be somewhat of an egotist; not only as any 
poet, if ever so little subjective, must be in becoming the self- 
conscious type of a class or race, but because the essence of polite 
conversation which he has to transfigure into art is never perfect 
unless the individuality of each participant be discernible in the 
amalgamated flavour of the whole. 

Few have combined these qualifications more happily than Matthew 
Prior. Born in 1664, though the son of a tradesman, he was educated 
at Westminster, and, by the generosity of Lord Dorset, at St. John’s, 
Cambridge. A prize poem, and a travesty of Dryden’s “Hind and 
Panther,” written in conjunction with Charles Montague, afterwards 
Lord Halifax, soon brought him into notice, and his patron procured 
him a diplomatic secretaryship in Holland. Panegyrics on the 

- sovereign, and pæans on the national victories, established his repu- 
tation as a Court ‘poet, and the publication of his miscellaneous 
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poems in 1707, secured the title on which his real fame rests. After 
filling a succession of offices, and a seat in Parliament, he rose to the 
highest diplomatic rank in 1711, when he was appointed Plenipo- 
tentiary to the French Court for negotiating peace. He subsequently. 
shared in the disgrace of the Tory. Ministers who had effected the 
Treaty of Utrecht, but fell softly, Lord Oxford giving him a villa in 
Essex, where he resided until his death in 1721. The protégé of Dorset 
and Oxford, the intimate of Halifax and Bolingbroke, Swift and 
Pope, “personally acceptable to Louis XIV. and well known to 
Boileau,” Prior may be fairly said to have lived in the best society of 
his time. If the conduct of political negotiations abroad, complicity 
in party intrigues at home, and familiar intercourse with men and 
women of all ranks and reputations, from cardinals and countesses 
in Paris* to publicans and sinners in London,t} can give a man know- | 
ledge of the world—it was his. If the fact (or the report) of his 
moral frailty, that in public he was a turncoat who betrayed his 
party, in private addicted to low’ amours and debauches, did not 
assist him in obtaining such knowledge, it certainly constituted n 
hindrance, and will still less be held by those acquainted with t 
history of his age to have disqualified him for the office of int 
preting it. Ata time when wits and humorists abounded, he 
famous as an utterer of bons mots, some of which are still rem 
bered. The flavour of egotism which pervaded his character, an 
pagtic rank, may be better appreciated after an analysis has | 
attempted of his works. The critical estimates of them at var 
periods differ very widely. 

Prior’s best contemporaries seem to have held him their pee 
Swift affirming him “one of the best poets in England,”t and Pope 
numbering him among the nine “authorities for poetical language.”§ 
In the succeeding generation, Johnson lightly and Cowper highly 
esteemed him. In modern days, for one critic who would be found 
to agree with Dean Stanley’s censure of his poetry as “inferior,” || a 
score would be found to endorse the judgment of Thackeray, who 
compares him to Horace, and places his verses “amongst the easiest, 
the richest, the most charmingly humorous of English lyrical 
poems.” T 

His writings first excite observation by their variety of subject and 
inequality of merit. An ode on the name of the Deity, biblical 
paraphrases, lines to Dr. Sherlock on his discourse concerning death, 













* Mitford's Life, Aldine Ed. p. xlix. t Jb., p. xxix.—xxx. 
t Scott’s Ed. v. 12. 

§ Spence’s Anecd , p. 70. 

{| “Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” p: 285. 

“The English Humorists,” Lect. IV. 
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“Solomon, or the Vanity of the World,” a moral poem, “ Alma, or the 
Progress of the Mind,” a metaphysical satire or burlesque, odes to 
William IIT. and Anne on the great events of their reigns, compli- 
mentary verses to patrons, epistles to friends, epilogues to plays, tales, 
love-songs, epigrams, riddles, and translations, illustrate, by their 
titles, the range of his mental travel. ‘The treatment varies with the 
theme. While, as a rule, his grave and laboured poems, “Solomon,” | 
“Henry and Emma,” and the odes—where earnestness of thought 
and feeling was essential to success—are frigidly tame and tedious, 
all his gayer and lighter efforts, “Alma,” the lyrics, tales, and epi- 
grams—where his brain was unfettered by the necessity of assuming 
a part—are brimful of thought and worldly wisdom, often bright 
with wit, and always marked by the presence either of humour, fancy, 
scholarship, or grace. Even when the subject is the most trivial, and 
the style most artificial, their clear idiomatic English, and easy 
close-knit versification make them extremely pleasant to read. 

The poet’s orthodoxy and even devoutness are highly edifying. 
ommencing with an ode on the name of the Deity, the pious and 
ofane leaves of the volume are intermingled with judicious care. 
the lines to Dr. Sherlock, on his discourse concerning Death, that 
ellent divine is besought to remain on this degenerate earth a little 











“O! want thy Heaven till we have learnt the way: 
Refuse to leave thy destin’d charge too soon ; 
And for the Church’s good defer thy own. r 
QO! live: and let thy works urge our belief ; 
Live to explain thy doctrine by thy life. 
Till Christians, yet unborn, be taught to die!” 


“Solomon” is as unexceptionable as the Book of Ecclesiastes on 
which it is founded, and oppressively didactic in its enunciations that 
all is vanity. i 

“ Ungodly Woolston,” the Deist, is the subject of a side-thrust in 
another poem;* and in “Alma,” sceptical as it is in tone, and 
materialistic in tendency, all risk of serious offence to the 
Church is removed by the concluding reference to the immortal des- 
tiny of the soul. In theory, too, no one can be more moral than 
Prior. Among the blessed prospects of William IlI’s reign, 
celebrated in the “Carmen Seculare,” is the patronage which will 
be extended to those who— 


“ To morals shall recall the age, 
“ And purge from vicious dross the sinking stage,” 


and, in the address to Queen Anne on her birthday, the continent is 
commanded to witness the spectacle of her who— 


* “The Old Gentry.” 
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“ Gives sacred morals to a vicious age, 
To temples zeal, and manners to the stage ; 
Bids the chaste Muse without a blush appear, 
And wit be that which Heaven and she may hear.’ 

Prior was not a dramatist, and could afford to throw stones at the 
theatre ; but when he talks of the “chaste Muse” we seem to hear 
him laughing in his sleeve. Tales more obscene in motive than his 
“ Dove,” “ Hans Carvel,” and “ Paulo Purganti;” were never written 
or printed out of Holywell Street. A large proportion of his fugitive ' 
verses and epigrams is devoted to the theme of ,woman’s frailty, 
especially the infidelity of wives. One of his songs conveys a direct 
invitation to adultery in as plain words as could well be used. In 
another poem, a “ well-bred wife” is represented as retorting upon 
some harmless sarcasm of her husband with a repartee too intolerably 
gross to admit-of repetition. Of love in the sense of being “scorched 
with hot desire,” or consumed with “a lingering fever’s wasting pain,” 
Priors conceptions are definite enough. That in any other point of 
view, “Love is a jest; its vows are wind”—which he proposes as 
“a posy for a wedding ring”—that the marriage tie is a conditio 
demanded by social laws as a preliminary sanction for the satisfactio; 
of desire, but that when it becomes irksome, as it is sure soon to 
it may be practically disregarded—such appears to be the gist of 
real belief upon the subject which chiefly interests him. That 
Chloe was no donna di mente, but a kept mistress, we are 
leftto ascertain from the information of his contemporaries.* 
lack of moral refinement which allows him to disclose her 1 
character ¢ contrasts curiously with the intellectual refinement 
much of the language addressed to her. His own faithlessness to 
her and every other mistress in turn, he takes no pains to conceal, 
and is never more happily inspired than by the theme. If she now 
and then triumphed over a rival, and was duly flattered by a poem 
inscribed to her on the occasion, she was soon displaced, and a poem 
scarcely less pretty, recording her fall, was dedicated to her rival 
Lisetta. This and other infidelities, real or boasted, having aroused 
Chloe’s jealousy, he appeased her in the celebrated verses which have 
charmed hundreds as they charmed Thackeray§ by their grace and 
“modern air” of expression. A stanza or two will recall them to the 
reader’s memory :— 


“To be vext at a trifle or two that I writ, ` 
Your judgment at once, and my passion you wrong : 
You take that for fact, which will scarce be found wit: 
Od’s life! must one swear to the truth of a song ? 
* * 


* 4 * * 

















* Pope and Arbuthnot, quoted in Mitford’s Life, p. 29 ; Spence’s Anecd , p. 130. 

+ “To Mr. Howard,” and “ Venus Mistaken,” “ A Lover’s Anger,” &c. 

t See “The Merchant to conceal his treasure ”—an excellent example of the writer's 
artificial manner. § “English Humorists,’ Lect. IV. 
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“The God of us Verse-men (you know, child), the Sun, 
How after his journeys he sets up his rest : 
If at morning o’er Earth ’tis his fancy to run, 
At night he declines on his Thetis’s breast. 


“So when I am wearied with wandering all day, 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I come ; 
No matter what beauties I saw in my way : 
They were but my visits, but thou art my home. 


“ Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war, 
And let us, like Horace and Lydia agree ; 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As he was a poet sublimer than me.” 
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Was logic ever more inconsequent, or flattery more irresistible ? 
Scarcely less gracefully insincere are the lines addressed to a lady 


who left him in the midst of an argument :— 


“Tn the dispute whate’er I said 
My heart was by my tongue belied ; 
And in my looks you might have read 
How much I argued on your side. 


“You far from danger as from fear 
Might have sustain’d an open fight ; 
For seldom your opinions err ; 
Your eyes are always in the right. 


* * * * 


“ Alas! not hoping to subdue, 
I only to the fight aspir’d, 
To keep the beauteous foe in view, 
Was all the glory I desir’d. 


* '. * * 


“Deeper to wound she shuns the fight ; 
She drops her arms to gain the field ; 
Secures her conquest by her flight, 
And triumphs when she seems to yield. | 


“ So when the Parthian turn’d his steed, 
And from the hostile camp withdrew, 
» With cruel skill the backward reed 
He sent; and as he fled he slew.” 


This airy touch and arch assumption of sentiment. display Prior in 
his best mood. Of genuine sentiment he has but little; of real feel- 
ing still less. Without being absolutely heartless, he sometimes 
shows an insensibility truly amazing. In the middle of a Hudibrastic 
tale, called “ The Two Mice,” inscribed to his secretary on the subject 
of their several fortunes, he thrusts in an apostrophe to the spirit of 
his mother in heaven! Another Hudibrastic poem—hardly less 
coarse than Chaucers “Wife of Bath,” from which it is imitated— 
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wherein a sparrow tries tocomfort a bereaved turtle-dove by recounting 
its own connubial experiences, he entitles “ An Elegiac Tale, occasioned 
by the Death of Prince George, 1708.” Without his own assurance 
for the fact, it would have been incredible that a Court poet could 
address such consolation to a widowed queen. The bad taste—to 
use the mildest term of reprobation—which actuated him in this 
instance is exhibited in a less painful but very offensive form, in his 
“Henry and Emma,” wherein the tender, simple pathos of “the 
Notbroune Mayde” is barbarously travestied into cold, rhetorical 
sentiment, and its gracious ballad-music formalized into ten-syllabled 
couplets and drawling Alexandrines. 

Prior’s philosophy of life is not very abstruse. Under the guidance 
of a “lovely moralist,” we may now and then ponder on the tran- 
sience of ‘beauty and joy ;* but il faut vivre, and by means of such 
“working hypotheses” as party politics and “public employments” 
provide, and such solaces as “the mistress, the friend, and the bottle,” 
life, although an illusion, need not be an unpleasant one. “The only 
wretched are the wise ;” ¢ and the illusion must be kept up. The 
night cometh when no man can work—or play; therefore, carpe diem} 
Whether as a diplomatist on foreign service, a placeman in town, or 
man of lettered leisure in the country, his life, if we may trust his oy 
chronicles of it, was uniformly easy and sensual, At the Hague 
tells us how he contrived— 









“ With labour assiduous due’pleasure to mix 
And in one day atone for the business of six. 
In a little Dutch chaise on a Saturday night, 
On my left hand my Horace, a nymph on my right.” 
* * * * * * 


“This night and the next shall be hers, shall be mine, 
To good or ill fortune the third we resign.”§ 


In town, as he assures his Chloe, her charms seduce him from— 


“ Whate’er the world thinks wise or grave, 
Ambition, business, friendship, news, 
My useful books and serious Muse ; 

For this I willingly decline 
The mirth of feasts and joys of wine.” || 


He seems to have rewarded himself for the heroic self-denial here 
paraded by sundry festival days with Bolingbroke and kindred spirits 
at “ Erle Robert’s table,” T or his own “palace in Duke Street,” ** 
where— 

“ Alone with his friends, lord ! how merry was he? ” ++ 





* «The Garland.” + “Lines to Charles Montague.” 
+ See “ Alma,” c. 3, conclusion. § “The Secretary.” 
ll “ Beauty . a Riddle.” q “ Erle Robert’s (Robert Harley's) Mice.” 


** “ An Extempore Invitation” tt “For my own Monument.” 


- 
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His country life, as described in an epistle to one of his patrons,* wa3 
not a whit more Spartan. His activity in the pursuit of pleasure 
and his apprehension of the limits beyond which it became open to 
ridicule, seem to have been equally keen. For the fashionable round 
of frivolity he professes to entertain the profoundest contempt. This 
“mingled mass” of London society, even when youth and health are 
at flood-tide, is nothing but— 


. 


“ A dull farce, an empty show, 
Powder and pocket-glass and beau ; 
A staple of romance and lies, 
False tears and real perjuries, 
Where sighs and looks are bought and sold, 
And love is made but to be told.” t 


While for the miserable slaves of the world who have outgrown 
their attractions, he has no shafts of satire too galling. The woes of 
ladies whose mouse-skin eyebrows have been left behind with their 
“complexion at Calais,” or purloined by the kitten, “as fees belonging 
to her prey;” and the yet sadder fate of those like “poor Nell,” 

ho— 
“ Was painting her cheeks at the time her nose fell,” 


Baron Le Cras’ glass-eyed mistress, who just after his reflection 
the frailty of beauty— e 


“ Dropt the eye and broke it,” 


ish the materials for a score of epigrams. 

Prior was too doughty a sportsman to spend all his shot on such 
poor game as the dupes of Madame Rachel’s predecessors in the art of 
“beautifying for ever.” He found less unworthy prey in the chatter- 
boxes and quid-nunes of the coffee-house, the boorish country squire, 
or the carnal and-covetous priest ;f and flew at the noblest quarry when 
attacking .Marlborough’s rapacity,§ or burlesquing Boileau’s rhetoric||} 
His vein of satire is seldom unkindly, and compares favourably with 
the acrid rancour of Pope, or the savage malignity of Swift. For the 
bucolic typé of mind he had a true townsman’s contempt,{i and for the 
“people” in the abstract a genuine Tory’s loathing ;** but like a good 
many townsmen and Tories modified his theories in practice. His 
geniality of temper is well reflected in “ Down Hall,” a narrative in 


* “To Fleetwood Shephard, Esq.” 
+ “ An English Padlock.” 
+ “The Chameleon,” “ The Conversation,” and “The Insatiable Priest. . 
§ “The Widow and her Cat.” 
|| “ A Ballad on the taking of Namur.” 
{ “How like a country squire you talk.” (“ Alma,” c. 2.) 
** “The people’s wretched lee ; 
O line extreme of human infamy !” (“ Henry and Hmma.”) 
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ballad metre of his journey into Essex (accompanied by a country 
squire) in search of the villa which Lord Oxford had ‘recently given 
him. How the travellers chatted en route; how at the first inn they 
rallied the landlady on her youthful looks and her ancient cookery ; 
how she answered their tender enquiries after her relations and 
neighbours; how one of the travellers (the poet declares it was his 
friend) “lovingly whispered the maid;” how they lost their way 
with a guide who depended on his wifé’s information, and how the 
poet bantered him in revenge—this and much more is told with 
such a sprightly humour and bonhomie as to leave the pleasantest 
impression of the writer, his comrade, and all with whom they came 
in contact. Occasional poems addressed to children—one, “To a 
‘Child of Quality, five years old,” very daintily, humorous.in its pre- 
tence of passion for the “ bright oe ‘that cannot read,” and regret 
that the writer will be— 


“—— past making love 
When she begins to comprehend it;” 


gossiping epistles to friends, and extempore invitations to patrons 
leave the sanie impression of Prior's good-natured amiability. Thoug 
a ready flatterer, he was rarely obsequious, and though raised from 
humble station to be domiciled with the Cecils at Burleigh or t 
Harleys at Wimpole, could write with manly pride as his o 
epitaph :— 
“Nobles and Heralds, by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior ; 
The son of Adam and of Eve : 

Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher?” 
If not too modest a suppliant, he was almost as prompt to beg for 
needy “Dick Shelton” and “Will Piggot” as for himself. Pope, 
Wycherley, Congreve, Southerne, Kneller, Verelst, Howard, and 
Vertue, among his contemporaries, all come in for a word of generous 
praise or friendly recognition. Upon the whole, unearnest and loose- 
lived as he was, Prior contrives to make his readers part on good 
terms with him, nor indisposed to comply with the request which he 
desired should be inscribed on his tomb :— 


‘If passing thou giv’st him a smile or a tear, 
He cares not-—yet prithee be kind to his fame.” 


In the strangely opposed characteristics of his intellectual and moral. 
nature, in his brightness of wit and grace of expression, his insin- 
cerity, impurity, unspirituality, callousness, and bad taste, as well as 
in his geniality and esprit de corps, Prior seems to furnish a very 


m ' 
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truthful reflection of the age which produced him. An age of 
splendid achievement—political, military, scientific, literary, and 
artistic—which numbered men of great intellect by scores, but men 
of great virtue by units—an age which, with such teachers as Tillot- 
son, Baxter, and Sherlock among divines, and Butler, Young, and 
Pope among moralists, did not fail for lack of sound principles, but 
might have taken for its motto, “ Video meliora proboque; deteriora 
sequor.” An age deeply branded with insincerity, when conspiracy 
and intrigue were the ordinary tools of statecraft—perfidy and cor- 
ruption the common shame of politicians—when officers and states- 
men high in place and power, as Marlborough, Peterborough, and 
Russell, Godolphin, Shrewsbury, and Bolingbroke, were at the same 
time servants of the reigning and of the dethroned sovereign—when 
Arians such as Clarke and Whiston held ecclesiastical preferment—a 
freethinker such as Bolingbroke was a nominal High-Churchman— 
n apparently independent patriot as De Foe was secretly in the pay 
fthe Government—when great corporations like the City of London 
nd the East India Company could offer bribes, and exalted officials 
e the Speaker of the House of Commons and the President of the 
neil could accept them—when a poet so distinguished as Pope 
d stoop to tricks and lies about the pitblication of his letters, a 
itary of the Church and a writer so eminent as Swift could play 
to two fond women at once—when the infection of the coarser 
spread from the Court downward—when four of our kings in 
ssion were notoriously unfaithful husbands—when drunkenness 
uded itself on high festivals at the Palace*—when a Princess of 
Fales, to the “great satisfaction” of her-attendants and herself, could 
Witness such a play as “The Wanton Wife or Amorous Widow ”— 
“not more obscene than old comedies are, and often bespoke by the 
ladies ”}—when the supply of such representations was so equal to 
the demand that Addison could affirm, “Cuckoldom is the basis of 
most of our modern plays ””{—when the stage so far held “the mirror 
up to nature” that men of high breeding boasted “ before women of 
their intrigues,” and (if the novelists are to be trusted) ladies of 
equal breeding were in the habit of recounting in company the 
stories of attempts upon their virtue§ To the prevailing frivolity of 
the society which enjoyed such literary food as the comedies of 
Dryden, Wycherley, and Congreve, and the novels of Aphra Behn and 
Mrs. Manley, the “Spectator” bears ample witness. The extrava- 
gancies of dress and the arts of allurement, the inanities of the idle 











* Lady Cowper’s Diary quoted in Forsyth’s “Novels and Novelists of the 18th 
Century,” p. 96. + Id. p. 82. 

t+ “ Spectator; 1712. 

§ Forsyth, pp. 24—27. 
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and the devices of the profligate, are among the tritest themes of its 
essays and letters. The delicacy of the workmanship only brings out 
more clearly the flimsiness of the material. ` Though they doubtless 
honestly intended to satirize the folly of their time, the writers seem 
constrained by. the’ necessity of ministering to it. Yet to the same 
readers whom they amuse with elaborate triflings about “ Picts” and 
“Starers,” “Peepers” and “She-romps,” the political import of 
patches and the strategic manipulation of fans, are addressed criti- 
cisms so just as those on Milton, such charming sketches of character 
as those on Sir Roger de Coverley and his country life, and such 
graceful fictions as “Inkle and Yarico” and “The Vision of Mirza.” 
A society that could appreciate this, and the still more vivid and 
sparkling literature which Pope and Swift provided for it, cannot be 
excused for want of intellectual faculty. Obtuseness in moral sense 
must surely be predicated of an appetite so perverse as to devour 
with equal zest the choicest dainties, the vapidest trash, and th 
foulest offal. The same explanation will extend to the tone in whic 
from some of the first wits downward (Steele honourably excepte 
men commonly discussed the relations of sex. They “talked of 1 
as something that burns them,” and besought “the women of t 
heart to ease their pains;’* they engraved the name of the “re 
ing beauty” on drinking glasses, made of her chemise a wine-str 
and of her boots a fricassee ;+ and yet with this fulsome senti 
were associated such an exaltation of the sensuous, such a depi 
tion of the spiritual elements of love, that “if a man of any deli 
(says Steele) “were to attend to the discourse, of the young fellow: 
this age, he would believe that there were none but prostitutes 
make the objects-of passion.”+ Priors strange want of feeling in 

consoling a widowed queen vith an impure tale, may compare with. 
the incongruity of his graver contemporary Young in preluding a 
‘solemn elegy on the death of a saint, by complimenting his patroness 
on her appearance as Cynthia at a recent masquerade.§ The free 
indulgence in personalities, extending even to the ridicule of physical 
infirmity, which the critics of that age allowed themselves, indicates 
yet more plainly the prevalent grossness of taste. No such general 
expression of surprise or reprobation as a public breach of good 
manners is certain to provoke in our own day, appears to have 
followed the perpetration of these literary indecencies ; and it is reason- 
able therefore to hold the society of the time rather than the indi- 
dividual responsible for the low standard of sensibility that rendered 














* De Quincey’s “ Essay on Schlosser’s Literary History of the 18th Century.” 
} See citations in Forsyth, pp. 22—3. 

t “ The Tatler,” ubi supra, 

§ “Night Thoughts,” III. “ Narcissa.” 
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their occurrence possible. In like manner the barbarism which 
dictated the composition of Prior's “Henry and Emma” was akin to 
that which induced Dryden and Pope to modernize Chaucer, and the 
playwrights to employ their unhallowed hands in “improving” the 
tragedies of Skakespeare. ; 
Ii is pleasant to remember that Prior’s redeeming qualities were 
not less representative than his vices and shortcomings. The 
geniality of temper which distinguished him—always one of our 
boasted virtues—seems to have specially characterized his epoch, and 
its development may be plausibly ascribed to the influence of that 
great Revolution which had recently united the nation.* In spite of 
some inevitable reaction, the consciousness of co-operation in the 
establishment of constitutional liberty,.and of satisfaction at the vic- 
tories which secured it, appears to have diffused a mutual confidence 
mong all classes to which Englishmen had long been strangers. The 
vidences of national good temper unanimously exhibited in the 
ave crises of 1696 and 1697+—and the light which contemporary 
erature throws upon the position occupied by the squire in regard 
is tenants,t and by the master and mistress in regard to their ser- 
s,§ indicate that whatever sectional jealousy and discontent may 
have existed in theory, there was in practice a vast preponder- 
of cordial sympathy. The relations between the aristocratic 
he literary class illustrated i in Prior’s life and writings ought not 
forgotten at a time when the House of Lords is on its trial. 
all the inducements to exclusiveness derived from pride of 
and eligibility without apprenticeship to the highest offices of 
tate, the nobility of this period are memorable, not as .monopolists 
and nepotists, but for their eagerness to lavish preferment upon men 
of the humblest station who gave proof of ability. Wit, not blue 
blood, was then the passport to place and fortune, and the claims of 
men of letters and artists upon their protection seem to have been 
recognized by the well-born and wealthy generally as foremost among 
the liabilities to which “noblesse oblige.” This state of things was 
doubtless healthier for the donors than the donees; but how- 
ever the Grub Street writers may have merited the censure which 
Macaulay passes upon the profession of authorship in the reign of 
Charles II., we are aware of no adequate evidence for charging the 
great wits of the age of Anne with anything like servility or lack of 
self-respect. The terms upon which Pope and Swift consorted’ with 
Bolingbroke, Oxford, and Peterborough ; Addison and Steele with ` 











* Macaulay’s “History of England.” Edition, I. pp. 520-1, 654-6. 

t+ 20. II., pp. 584, 594, 631. 

Í “Spectator,” No. 112. 

§ Swift’s “ Hamilton's Bawn,” and “ Mrs, Harris’s Petition.” 
VOL, XX. S 
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Somers and Halifax, were surely mutually honourable. But even if 
the direct tendency of the system of patronage was: to encourage 
sycophancy, its ‘indirect tendency to obliterate ‘conventional distinc- ' 
tions of rank, and establish the recognition of literature and art on a: 
par with the noblest of human pursuits, afforded an abundant com- 
pensation. The leading-strings may be needed no-longer, but the: 
services they rendered entitle them to grateful remembrance. 

. The footing of good-fellowship upon which Prior stood with his 
brethren appears to have been common to the wits at large. After 
reading Pope’s correspondence and Spence’s anecdotes, calling to mind 
the literary partnerships of the “Spectator” and “Martinus Scrib- 
lerus ;” the close intimacy of Pope with Swift, Arbuthnot, and Garth, 
. of Addison with Steele and Tickell, their common admiration for 
Congreve, their common affection for Gay—one ‘cannot come to, 
any other conclusion than Thackeray’s, that notwithstanding a fe 
big quarrels and petty jealousies, “there never has been a society 
men more friendly.”* Take it-for all in all, the-world of which Pri 
was the prophet, seems compounded of elements akin to those in 
own nature, and if we cannot accord it more esteem, it is equ 
secure from our.dislike. 

- Winthrop Mackworth Praed may be maa as aiio po 
society in whom the conditions indispensable to artistic success 
fully satisfied. This will be sufficiently apparent from an outli 
the graceful but somewhat colourless memoir which Mr. De 
Coleridge has prefixed to his collected works. Born in 1802, th 
of parents of ancient family and good social position, he was educ 
at Eton and Cambridge, where, amid a ‘circle of brilliant. contempo- 
raries, he highly distinguished himself. In the “ Etonian,” of whick 
he was the editor, and “ Knight’s Quarterly Magazine,” of which he 
was the “animating and directing’ spirit,” several of his burlesque’ 
romances—written before he was of age—were first printed. On 
leaving the University, he entered upon a promising career at the 
bar; intermingling literary with legal studies, and finding recreation 
in what he afterwards described as the “continued and violent ex- 
citement” of fashionable life-—a sphere for which his lively wit and.a 
rare charm of disposition and manner seem to have eminently quali- 
fied him. In the ephemeral literature-of fashion, keepsakes, souve- 
nirs, and books of beauty, appeared some of his best verses. His: 
leading ambition, however; was distinction neither in letters nor law, 
but in the Senate. Up to his 29th year, his - political sympathies 
were with the Liberal party. “His appearance, therefore, shortly 
afterwards as a member of the Conservative party of the House of 













* See Thackeray’s “ English Humorists,” Lecture IV. 
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Commons occasioned considerable-surprise.” The change-is attributed 
by his biographer to an apprehension that “the reforming party at 
that critical period (1830) were tending to what he considered to be 
a revolutionary extreme,” and this view is borne out by a letter of 
Praed’s upon the subject. No imputation of interested motives 
could possibly attach to him, but the rapidity of his conversion may 
fairly be ascribed to the absence of deep and solid conviction—an ex- 
planation which seems consistent with the general tenor of his 
character, and is rather confirmed than contradicted by the fact that 
he entered with great eagerness into the service of the party which 
he had espoused. He took an active part in the Reform debates of 
1831-2, stood three or four contested elections, and contributed seve- 
al squibs to the ephemeral literature of politics. Being soon recog- 
ized as a “rising statesman,” his zeal was rewarded by Sir Robert 
el in 1884 with a seat in the Government. In 1885 ‘he was’ hap- 
y married, and spent four years in an atmosphere of domestic 
ce, of which the mellowing influences may be traced in his later 
e. These years also seem to have been marked by a gradual 
ning of his political views, and his co-operation in schemes of 
al Education and Free Trade opposed to the traditions of his 
His nature, moral and intellectual, was evidently ripening 
ime, but the strain of over-exertion occasioned by his ambition 
el in too many different spheres of action undermined his 
and he died of consumption in 1839. 
period between 1821 and 1834, to which Praed’s most 
teristic vérs de société belong, is too near our own to be , 
equately estimated, but certain salient aspects therein reflected 
cannot easily be misapprehended. The influences mainly discern- 
ible in’ his early writings are, of course, literary rather than poli- 
tical. or social. In the “Poems of Life and Manners,” written at 
Eton, the influence most apparent: is Crabbe’s, whose sententious 
manner does not sit well upon a boy of eighteen, and sometimes 
gives him the air of a moral prig. The distinguishing qualities of 
his riper verse are here in embryo—the slight but vivid painting of 
-character, the antithetical: pointedness of style, clear diction, and 
fluent versification. 

In the burlesque romances written a few years later, Scott, 
Byron, and Moore, may each- be accredited as the sponsor either ' 
of theme, sentiment, or style; but there are many unborrowed 
graces. There is real weirdness of fancy in “The Troubadour” 
and the “Red Fisherman ;’ much spontaneous humour, especially 
in the narrative of the Troubadours adventures at the’ 
nunnery, where he elopes with the aged Abbess by mistake. 
Some passages of description and dialogue sparkle with wit and : 

$2 
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raillery. Another charm of these burlesques is their freedom. from 
vulgarity, the besetting sin of those who cultivate this province 
of literature, and from which Barham, whom we take to be Praed’s 
chief disciple, was not wholly exempt. : 

What is least pleasant in all, Praed’s early works is their prema- 
turity of manner and affectation of savoir vivre. Such portraits of, 
character as Clotilda and Vidal in “The Troubadour ;” such avowals 
of experience as— 


“I have dined at an alderman’s board, 
I have drunk with a German lord ; 
I have talked with a fop who has fought twelve duels 
Six for an heiress, and six for her jewels ; 
I have heard men talk of Mr. Peel, 
I have seen men walk on the Brixton wheel q? 


are too “ knowing” in their tone to be réal, and we are not surpris 
to find that the author is just of age. But this assumption is m. 
than a passing mood, and attains its height in the blasé air 
“ Lidian’s Love,” written two or three years later :— 


ee “ But I havé moved too long in cold society, 
‘Where it’s the fashion not to care a rush, . d'h » 
Become a great philosopher, and curled t Es 
, Around my heart the poisons of this world, , 


* * * * 


“To me all light is darkness ; love i is lust ; 
Painting, soiled canvas; poetry, soiled paper ; 
The fairest loveliness a pinch of dust; 
ant - ' The proudest majesty a breath of vapour, 
I have no sympathy, no tear, no trust.” 
+ 


. Of course this is acting, and the writer.is mocking at himself, but 
it seems to us overacting ; and there can be no doubt from whom , 
the strut is borrowed. Tone, style, and metre unite to remind us 
_ that in 1826 the brilliant and, as we take leave ( pace the Quarterly 
Review) to, think, the baleful star of Byron was in the ascendant. 
This fascination, legitimately due to the powerful attractions of his 
poetry; passion, wit, knowledge of the world, and cultivated reflec; 
tion, was illegitimately. augmented by the contagion of his morbid 
-sentiment and obtrusive self-consciousness, and by the romance 
which an erratic life and early death had thrown round his name. 
All the elements of this influence, except the very basest, seem, to 
have attracted Praed. His “Chaunt of the Brazen Head” is a 

characteristic poem of this period ; the utterance of a philosopher 
` (of twenty-four) who has lived his life, knows human -nature 
thoroughly, and has found the world, for’ the most part, made up of 
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shams, but with certain realities that he is unwilling to decry; and 
leans to the conclusion that, by means of a cynical tolerance of the 
one, and an appreciative enjoyment of the other, the brief interval 
till death may be passed over contentedly :— 


“I think the studies of the wise, 
The hero’s noisy quarrel, 
The majesty of woman’s eyes, 
The poet’s cherished laurel, 
And all that makes us lean or fat, 
And all that charms or troubles, 
This bubble is more bright than that— 
But still they all are bubbles, 


* * * 


“ I think that very few have sighed 

When Fate at last has found them, 

Though bitter foes were by their side, 
And barren moss around them, 

I think that some have died of drought, 
And some have died of drinking ; 

I think that nought is worth a thought, 
And I’m a fool for thinking!” 








h the poems cited appeared in “The Brazen Head,” a magazine 
foot by Mr. Charles Knight, with Praed for its editor, in 1826. 
night, in his “ Autobiography,” naively states the aim of its 
ters to have been the amusement, by means of a “smart 
sheet, of the London public, who were sick of all money 
1ons, and wanted something like fun in the gloomy season of 
ercial ruin.” The disastrous panic of 1825, induced by 
rantic speculation, is the event here alluded to, The magazine 
failed, whether because the patient distrusted the physician’s 
diagnosis of his disease, or objected to the medicine prescribed, 
does not appear. The notion of labelling Praed’s supercilious poco- 
curantism as fun seems strange to us ; but there is a trace of humour, 
perhaps, if humour consists in incongruity, about the prescription 
itself. We wonder if, on the last “Black Friday” in the city, any 
one was found to suggest to the victims of Overend & Gurney that 
they should become subscribers to “ Punch,’ or try a course of Mr. 
Byron’s burlesques. 

Some alterations in the aspect of society since Praed wrote are 
obvious upon the surface. His brilliant satirical sketches recall 
the time when “Almack’s” was as solemn an institution as an 
Established Church—so rigidly governed by canons and tests that 
the Duke of Wellington himself was once excluded for a solecism 
in the matter of trowsers *—-when Landor’s wild saying that it was 


* Captain Gronow’s Recollections, Ser. J. 
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“the duty of everyone to go to balls” might haye been taken 
‘au pied de la letire—when the inland “ watering-place” had not 
been superseded by its rival on the coast—when terms for which we 
have now to consult a dictionary—Spadille, Loo, Quadrille, Vole, 
—and others fast becoming archaic, buck, exquisite, blue—were 
in common use—when ladies played the harp, kept “albums,” 
and ordered dresses of a “mantuamaker;” and gentlemen wore 
pumps, buckles, stays, and cravats. With allowance made for 
certain changes in these particulars, however, the best of Praed’s 
verses on such themes as “The County Ball,” “The Fancy Ball,” 
“The Belle of ‘the Ball-room,” “My Partner,” “Good-night to . 
the Season,” and “Private Theatricals,” might belong to our own 
day. Within its limits, the art with which the author has clothed 
them is perfect. ‘The portraiture of character is as delicate, the 
representation of movement as graphic, the dialogue as natural, th 
style as racy, and the versification as smooth as can be desired. T 
observation of life is quite superficial, but it pretends to be no mor 
and where thought and feeling would have been: out of place, th 
absence is not remarked. As a piece of compendious word-paint, 
: it would be difficult to match the following :— ` 










: “ Good night to the season !—the dances, 
' ; The fillings of hot little rooms, 
The glancings of rapturous glances, 
The fancyings of fancy costumes ; 
, The pleasures which fashion makes duties, 
The praisings of fiddles and flutes, 
The luxury of looking ab beauties, 
The tedium of talking to mutes ; 
” ‘The female diplomatists, planners 
Of matches for Laura and Jane ; 
The ice of her ladyship’s answers, 
The ice of his lordship’s champagne.” * 


Nor could the course of a love born of a mere ball-room acgaintance- 
ship be better summarized than thus :— 


“ Qur love was like most other loves— 
A little glow, a little shiver, 
A rose-bud and a pair of gloves, | 
And “Fly not yet,” upon the river ; 
Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 
Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 
A miniature, a lock of hair, 
The usual vows—and then we parted.” t 


There are ample indications in these verses that the ‘change in 


* “Good Night to the Season.” t “ The Belle of the Ball-room.” 
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English society, smce Praed was its lyrist, has been more than super- 
ficial. Such an allusion as this— 
“ The hell where the fiend in his glory 
Sits staring at putty and stones, , 


And scrambles from story to story’ 
To rattle at midnight his bones,” 


belongs to a period when White’s, Boodles, and Crockford’s were 
palaces of ruin. References to duelling and pugilism tell of the time 
when a second, nota solicitor, was taken into counsel after a quarrel, 
and when the art of self-defence was still part of a gentleman’s edu- 
cation, References to the laborious occupation of the hangman speak 
of the yet unmitigated ferocity of the criminal law. In one respect 
there is less alteration than might have been expected. As compared 
with the social morality of Prior’s age, that of Praed’s appears singu- 
arly pure. The readers of Lord Lytton’s “ Pelham,” a work of 1828, 
ill find the contrast, though considerable, far less marked. Unless 
lowance were made for his having had a clerical editor, some might 
estion whether the poet were so faithful a chronicler in this respect 
he novelist. But doubtless society was parti-coloured then as now, 
the artists saw different sides of the shield. Praed seems to have 
careful religious training, and, from principle or from taste, was 
posed to scenes of vice. ‘If the section of society with which he 
d was of the same temper, the fact may be similarly explained. 
nereased purity of modern domestic life—due perhaps to a variety 
ses—including, as Thackery points out, the example set by the 
tt of George III.,* must be ascribed in greatest measure to the 
ctical working of religious conviction, which, from very opposite 
directions, for a century past has given evidence of earnéstness. So 
far, at least, as the outward absence of vice betokens a sound condi- 
tion of morals, Praed’s time was healthy; and if his poetic picture 
of it be compared with a similar one of our own, the indications of 
subsequent improvement will be scarcely perceived. On the other 
hand, the political allusions in his poems suggest abundant matter 
for congratulation on our constitutional progress. The gibes which 
(before his conversion to Toryism) he flings at venal and “rotten 
boroughs,” } the tone of conviction in which (after that event) he 
chronicles the doom of “ Gatton’s charter,’} and his sarcastic refer- 
ences to the debates on Catholic Emancipation, the abolition of 
Slavery, and Free Trade, recall the history of those fierce struggles 
that resulted in the slow acquisition of reforms, whose abrogation 
would involve as vast a revolution as the repeal of Magna Charta or 

















* “The Four Georges.” -—George III. 
+ “Utopia,” and “ Marriage Chimes ” (1827). 
+ “ Portrait of a Lady ” (1831). 
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the Bill of Rights. How characteristic of the period which witnessed 
those changes, and of the writer’s stand-point in regard to them, are 
these lines on seeing the Speaker asleep, during a debate of, the 
reformed Parliament :— ` 


: “Sleep, Mr. Speaker ; slumber lies 
Light and brief on a Speaker's eyes. 
Fielden or Finn in a minute or two 
Some disorderly thing will do; 
Riot will chase repose away— 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker—-sleep while you may! - 


“ Sleep, Mr. Speaker, Sweet to men 
Is the sleep that cometh but now and then; 
Sweet to the weary, sweet to the ill, 
Sweet to the children that work in the mill. 
You have more need of repose than they— 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker—sleep while you may | 


“Sleep, Mr. Speaker, Harvey will soon 
Move to abolish the sun and the moon ; 
Hume will no doubt be taking the sense 
Of the House on a question of sixteen pence ; 
Statesmen will howl, and patriots bray— 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker—sleep while you may |” 









The disgust with which a well-bred Tory member must have 
garded the daring disregard of tradition displayed by the new Ra 
importations, and his contempt for their pertinacity on so pal 
subject as retrenchment, could hardly be better expressed. The 
a touch of pathos in the reference to the factory children, as if 
writer had been moved by some recent accounts of their conditi 
and was constrained to own that there were some abuses in the 
existing régime which needed the reformer’s besom. 

Praed’s less distinctive vers de société will not long detain us. Such 
admirable specimens of portraiture as “ The Vicar,” “Quince,” and the 
correspondent of “ My own Araminta,” must awaken regret that he so 
rarely carried his fine pencil and warm brush into regions beyond 
the precincts of fashion. The miscellaneous poems of “Love and 
Fancy” are of very unequal value; now and then,.as in “Time's 
Song,” attaining to no ordinary height of force and terseness ; 
more often,.as in “I Remember,” and “The Runaway,” sinking- 
into low depths of namby-pamby. We cannot put faith in the’ 
reality of. those which assume to be love-confessions. Their 
sentimental character will be apparent on comparing them 
with such unaffected expressions of feeling as the lines on his 
sister's death, and the series addressed to his wife. Only in’ these 
poems, and one or two more belonging to the last years of his life, 
does Praed succeed in shaking off the pestilent infection of Bvronism 
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which fastened on his youth. The sudden revulsion of sentiment 
in others,* and the occasional mistiming of levity, as in the stanzas on 
the approach of the cholera in 1831,t combine with the foregoing 
characteristics to suggest that the writer's mind was too readily suscep- 
tible to every influence that offered itself, to allow of any impression 
being deep or lasting. His nature might be compared to an Æolian 
lyre that is stirred by inspiration from without, rather than a harp 
that vibrates to the touch of human fingers. Or one may see in him 
a likeness to that type of character which the greatest of modern 
masters has pourtrayed in “ Tristram,’ whose mind, even when 
haunted by.an object of real passion, was prone to yield to any tran- 
sient distraction.t 

With the half sincere and sympathetic, half morbid and frivolous 
nature that we conceive him to have possessed, Praed may not unfairly 
be deemed representative of his age, wherein germs of a nobler life 
than the nation had yet’ attained were strangely contrasted with the 
rowth of unsound principle and ignoble habit ; in which the manliest 
dvocacy of essential reforms, and the most obstinate defence of 
andalous abuses—the poetry of Wordsworth and the poetry of Byron 
chools and hospitals—gaming-houses and the prize-ring—philo- 
ical and religious theory, and the practice of George IV.’s court 
e exhibited side by side. Some further illustration of Praed’s 
llectual calibre may appear on comparing him with the represen- 
e poet of society par excellence of our own time. l 
r. Frederick Locker is happily exempted from the possibility of 
ergoing the post-mortem examination to which we have beer able 
subject his illustrious predecessors, and at our hands at least he is 
equally safe from vivisection. In predicating of him that he is no 
spectator ab extra of the social life which he has depicted in his 
“London Lyrics,” we affirm nothing that they will not abundantly 
warrant. We are delighted to welcome this charming volume in an 
improved edition. In returning afresh to it, after a study of Prior 
and Praed, we have been forcibly struck by the superior healthiness 
of the atmosphere pervading it. This impression may be heightened 
by a natural association of ideas. All three are more or less poets of 
the city; but whereas with his forerunners we are mewed within 
walls, Mr. Locker invites us out of doors. With Prior we- usually 
breathe the scented air of a boudoir; with Praed, the tainted air of 
Almack’s. But, though Mr. Locker has the entrée everywhere, he 
prefers to stroll down Piccadilly, Pall Mall, or St. James’s Street, 

















* “The Eve of Battle,” “ The County Ball,” and “ Utopia. 7 
+ Written in Lady Myrtle’s “ Bocaceio,” 
t “ The Last Tournament.” Compare the passage, “ Before him fled the face,” &c. 
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canter in Rotten Row, or drive to Hurlingham. The variety- of 
acquaintance we make in his company is‘another element of health. 
Prior's men and women generally, and Praed’s exclusively, belong to 
the upper middle class; they are usually of about equal age, 
and respectively invite the sympathies of strictly select, if sufficiently 
extensive, circles, The spectacle of a lovers’ téte-d-téte soon becomes 
monotonous. After twenty-five most people begin to'be of Sir 
Cornewall Lewis's opinion about life and its pleasures, and find a 
ball-room tiresome. Mr. Locker’s observations of human nature aré, 
not thus narrowed to the experience ‘of lovers and pleasure-seekers, 
though he has catered abundantly for both. Studies, minute but 
delicate, drawn: from every rank of society and every period of life, 
appeal to differing tastes. While in the choice of subjects he has nearly 
as much variety as Prior, and more than Praed, though he has 
written far less than either, the uniformity of his mode of handling 
is the test of his: sincerity. None of the sharpness of contrast between 
gravity and gaiety, such as we remark in Prior, no sudden revulsions 
of sentiment, such as Praed exhibits, will be found in these poems. 
subtle intermixture of seriousness and irony, of humour and pathos 
is their prevailing characteristic. The “fun” in which-they abou 
„is always in accord with the poet’s own definition of it as the— 


“Mental dew 
Where wit and truth and ruth are blent.” 











He faithfully pourtrays himself in another couplet-— 


r “I only wear the cap and bells, 
_ And yet some tears are in my verses.” ‘ 
“A. jester by confession,” and ever on the search for the droll, 
he recognizes materials for laughter where many would miss them, 
yet never intrudes “ the cap and bells” where, as in the presence of 
Sin or Death, their jingle would be out of place. On the other hand, 
it is not only there, but in scenes where many might overlook it, that 
he discerns the elemental food of “tears.” Humorists like Prior and ` 
.Praed too often forget Shakespere’s wise teaching about “a jest’s 
prosperity.” Mr. Locker is conscious alike of its power and his own 
responsibility, and indicates, if he doesnot accomplish, the highest 
ends which his gift is capable of subserving. A jest with him is 
sometimes the spark which relieves a condition of electric tension, 
sometimes the feather which wings a shaft to its destined mark. 
Akin to that type of jester idealized in Mr. Tennyson’s latest and 
subtlest creation of Dagonet, and approximately realized in the his- _ 
torical figures of Will Sommers and Chicot,* Mr. Locker seems most 
* “The light and noble-hearted Will Sommers,” the jester of Henry VII., as Dr. 


Doran calls him (History of Court Fools). See also-his aocountof the wise, wibty, and 
generous Chicot. 
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deservedly characterized by two epithets which no one dreams of 
applying to Prior, and we think must be denied to Praed—earnest 
and tender. Prior has a riper thought, a wider observation, 
perhaps a more genial humour ; Praed has a richer fancy, and a more 
brilliant wit. But Mr. Locker is so well furnished at all points that 
only by comparison is any deficiency perceptible, and, when perceived, 
it will be disregarded in view of his higher excellences. It is in 
virtue of their possession that he may claim to be en rapport with 
his age. Whatever else may be predicated of the prevailing temper 
of our time, credit can scarcely be refused to its earnestness. A 
feature in the moral constitution of the leaders of contemporary 
schools, as prominent in an Agnostic like Professor Huxley, as m a 
spiritual metaphysician like Mr. Martineau, or an Ultramontane 
theologian like Dr. Manning, in a political theorist like Mr. Mill, as 
in a practical statesman like Mr. Gladstone, it shows itself not less 
clearly in the rank and file. Its presence is felt alike in the rapid 
march of Reform when duty is clear, and in the laggard step when 
rashness would be fatal—in the total disestablishment of an anoma- 
us State Church, and the half-compromise of a tentative measure of 
ucation—in the harmony of missionary enterprise, and the discord 
rival sects. A tendency to hide or even disguise its true nature 
l often be observed to acoompany it. Such a type of character as 
kens’s Boffin, who deliberately wore an abhorred mask, may be 
; but every circle of acquaintance must include a congener to 
ckeray’s Warrington—some specimen of the avowed cynic, who 
ributes the worst motives and acts upon the best, of the professed 
isanthrope who has the softest heart, or the reputed miser whose 
secret charities are princely. Mr. Locker’s earnestness* has usually a 
veil over it dense enough to avert any risk of his being shunned as a 
preacher—thin enough to allow any sympathetic eyes to apprehend 
his drift. Of his peculiar mode of handling, no better example offers 
than the lines on a human skull, in which the elements of sardonic 
humour, tender emotion, melancholy sentiment, and religious convic- 
tion are all amalgamated :— 


“A human skull! I bought it passing cheap,— 
Indeed ’*twas dearer to its first employer ;— 
I thought mortality did well to keep 
Some mute memento of the Old Destroyer. 














“Time was, some may have prized its blooming skin ; 
Here lips were woo’d, perhaps in transport tender; 
Some may have chuck’d what was a dimpled chin, 
And never had my doubt about its gender | 


“ Did she live yesterday or ages back ? 
What colour were the eyes when bright and waking ? 
And were your ringlets fair, or brown, or black, 
Poor little head ! that long has done with aching ? 
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“Jt may have held (to shoot some random shots) 
Thy brains, Eliza Fry !—or Baron Byron's. 
The wits of Nelly Gwynn or Doctor Watis,— 

Two quoted bards! two philanthropic sirens ! 


‘ 


“But this I trust is clearly understood, 
If man or woman,—if adored or hated,— 
Whoever own'd this skull was not so good 
Nor quite so bad as many may have stated. 


a: oe Who love can need no special type of Death ; 
G He bares his awful face too soon, too often ; 
Immortelies bloom in Beauty’s bridal wreath, 
_And does not yon green elm contain a coffin ? 


“ Q true love mine, what lines of care are these’? 
The heart still lingers with its golden hours, 
But fading tints are on the chestnut trees, 
And where is all that lavish wealth of flowers ? 


“The end is near, Life lacks what once it gave, 
Yet death has promises that call for praises ;— 
A very: worthless rogue may dig the grave, 
But hands unseen will dress the turf with daisies.” 










The theme of a “Skeleton in the Cupboard” is similarly treat 
but the vein of religious feeling is marked even more distinct 
That the problems of Life are capable of a Divine solution, is 
Locker’s favourite reflection. Rejecting alike the rose-tinted illusio 
of the optimist and the bilious chimeras of the pessimist, he see 
willing to accept Horace Walpole’s dictum that “ Life is a comedy’ 
those who think, a tragedy to those who feel,” if allowed to add th 

_ there is a tertium quid, and that life may be an oratorio to those 
who trust. “The Jesters Moral” is a good illustration of this pre- 
dominant mood, and affords a standard of comparison with Praed’s 
antithetical point of view. On the strength of a discovery that this 
poem and the latter’s “School and Schoolfellows” have a general 
similarity of subject and a single identity of rhyme, one:of Mr. 
Locker’s critics* has ventured to call him “an imitator.” The 
younger poet’s honesty in citing one of his predecessor’s verses has, 
doubtless, provoked an imputation which ‘appears to us an instance 
of “curiosa infelicitas” in criticism. That the poems are alike in 
their theme is incontestable ; but variety of handling surely furnishes 
sufficient justification for harping on an old string. The verse of 
` Praed which is Mr. Locker’s text— 

“I wish that I could run away 
From House and Court and Levée : 


‘Where bearded men appear to-day, 
But Eton boys grown heavy,” 


’ * Brit, Quarterly Rev., April 1866. 


2 


x 
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so far from striking the key-note of “The Jester's Moral,” is the 
discord from which a finer ear revolts to find the true harmony. 
Praed simply contrasts his school-life with his fashionable and Parlia- 
mentary life, one little circle with another; not the microcosm with 
the macrocosm., To Mr. Locker the memory of a limited experience 
is an occasion for an unlimited survey. Praed’s tone of reminiscence, 
though he calls up mirthful associations, is one of pure regret ; his 
view of the present is half-cynical, half-discontented; of the future 
he does not think at all. Mr, Locker, after reviewing the past in a 
tone half-melancholy and half-playful, dismisses with a pleasant 
scorn the wretched devices of the blasés to escape from the present. 
Then with a look forward. and upward, the jester points his 
moral :— ; 
« We prate of Life's illusive dyes, 
And yet fond hope misleads us ; 
We all believe we near the prize 
Till some fresh dupe succeeds us ! 
A bright reward forsooth! And though 
No mortal has attain’d it, 


I still hope on, for well I know 
That Love has thus ordain’d it.” 


Where a life-problem is rather practical than theoretical, its solu- 
n may be further to seek, and a jester may be permitted to question 
the one usually accepted is quite satisfactory. There is great 
enuity in the method of hinting a doubt adopted in “ Beggars.” 
is little parable recounts how when a “tattered wretch” craves 
ms of the writer he refuses them, though with an uneasy sense 


that > “ 
“ Always one’s heart to be hardening thus, 
If wholesome for beggars is hurtful for us ;” 


and how, when his fiancée presents him with 


“A paper-weight formed of a bronze lizard writhing,” 


and He points out—, 


t‘ That in casting this metal a live harmless lizard 
Was cruelly tortured in ghost and in gizzard,” 


she replies that— 


“ Hopgarten protests they’ve no feeling, and so 
It was only their muscular movement, you know.” 


The answer stirs his old qualms, and he goes away, reflecting 
that— 


“ When wretched mendicants writhe, there’s a notion 
That begging is only a muscular motion.” 
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The vein of delicate irony here apparent reappears in “An Old 
Buffer,” where orthodox unreason and respectable’ cowardice are 
probed with a finger as firm as it is ight. Equally artistic is the 
undertone of sarcasm thrown into the self-portraiture of a frivolous 
girl in “At: Hurlingham.” Occasionally the jester merges in the 
satirist who wields a vigorous ien of epigrammatic Saxon without 
respect of persons :— 


“The world’s a merry world (pro tem.), 
And some are gay, and therefore 
It pleases them, but some condemn 
The world they do not care for.” 


“The world’s an ugly world. Offend 

Good people, how they wrangle ! 

The manners that they never mend, 
The characters they mangle l 

They eat, and drink, and scheme, and plod, 
And go to church on Sunday 5 

And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy.” 










.Of that quick sympathy which is scarcely less prominent th 
earnestness among the characteristics of our time—a force ever r] 
vealing itself in some new shape, whether organising a Famine fu 
or a trades-union, erecting model lodging-houses or people’s mark 
—no insignificant reflection will be found in Mr. Lockeyr’s pages. 
qualities are never seen to more advantage than when he is content 
be the vates sacer of heroes and heroines so lowly as “The Old eon 
ment Clerk,” “The Housemaid,” “The patient little seamstress,” 
“The Widow.”. Nor does he shrink on occasion from the portratture 
of lives less innocent than these. His description of a rencontre with 
an “unfortunate” may be compared with the treatment of the same 
theme in Mr. Rossetti’s poem of “Jenny.” By its absolute simplicity 
of thought and diction “The Music Palace” indicates beyond the 
reach of mistake that the source of the writer’s sympathy is wholly 
moral, while the other, far subtler, leaves the reader doubtful whether 


` 


_it may not be more than half sensual. How finely, too, and by a 
single touch, does Mr. Locker suggest the solemn aspect of the 


subject, which Mr. Rossetti’s elaboration almost obscures :— . 


“ Ah! some go to revel and some go to rue, 
For some go to ruin. Theres Pauls tolling two.” 


In such poems as “ Implora Pace,” “Her quiet resting-place,” and 
“To my Old Friend Posthumus,” the strong personal feeling, which is 
the fount of the writer’s sympathy, wells forth in exceeding tender- 
ness. But his happiest efforts are those wherein the springs of 
pathos and humour are too closely interfused to be separable by 
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critical analysis. “The Pilgrims of Pall-Mall,” and “To my,Grand- 
mother,” are examples of this kind, which we doubt if any one else 
could have written, unless it were Charles Lamb, of whose “ Hester” 
the former has a faint reminiscence. We extract the best verses, but 
all are good :— 
“ My little friend, so small and neat, 
Whom years ago I used to meet, 
In Pall Mall daily, 
How cheerily you tript away 
To work, it might have been to play, 
You tript so gaily. 


‘And Time trips too! This moral means 
You then were midway in the teens, 
That I was crowning : 
We never spoke, but when I smiled 
At morn or eve, I know, dear child, 
You were not frowning. 
* n * * 
*T’ve seen some change since last we met— 
A patient little seamstress yet 
On small means striving 
Are you (if Love such luck allows) 
Some lucky fellow’s little spouse? 
Is baby thriving ? * 
“My heart grows chill—can soul like thine 
G Have tired of this dear world of mine, ' 
And loosed its fetter ? 
To find a world whose promised bliss 
Is better than the best of this ? 
And is it better ?” 


In a large number of these poems, the humorist asserts himself pur 
sang, and makes admirable mirth. The lines “On an Old Muff” are 
inimitably playful, but for drollery of* suggestion perhaps “ The Bear 
Pit in the Zoological Gardens” stands first. A child is thus ad- 
monished :— 


“ Some bears have got two legs, and some have got more. 
Be good to old bears if they’ve no legs or four ; 
Of duty to age you should never be careless, 
My dear, I am bald, -and I may soon be hairless, 


“The gravest aversion exists among bears 
For rude forward persons who give themselves airs. 
We know how some graceless young people were mauled, 
Just for plaguing a prophet and calling him bald. 


è Mr. Locker’s alterations in successive editions are generally improvements, but 
we protot the old version of this stanza to the present 
“ Have you a Lilliputian spouse ? 
And do you dwell in some doll’s house?” 


Memory is always conservative, and the child imaged as wile i is fitly associated with a 
mate and an abode as diminutive as herself. 
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“ Strange ursine devotion! Their dancing-days ended, 
Bears die to ‘remove’ what in life they defended : 
They succoured the prophet, and since that affair 
The bald have's painful regard for the bear.” 


The only other representative trait that we shall notice in Mr. 
Locker is his: affinity with that school of art not inaptly described 
(though by a hostile critic) as the “idyllic,” which still maintains its 
royal supremacy (esto perpetua !) over all its rivals, sensual or sen- 
. sational, Such poems as “A Portrait,’ “Geraldine and I,” and 
“A nice Correspondent,” may establish to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Swinburne’s followers on the one hand, and Miss Braddon’s on the 
other, that in treating of the relations of sex it is possible to enchain 
a reader’s interest without exciting either a prurient thought or a 
blush of shame. The writer's taste is so refined in this respect that 
the only poem in the volume (“Sir Gyles Gyles”), wherein he is 
guilty of a double entendre, which would escape notice in any on 
less scrupulous, jars upon the ear like a false note. Its presence i 
not needed to confirm what his frank confession of “a weakness f 
Vanity Fair” and his kindly tolerance sufficiently prove, that 
author makes no pretence to purism. When the history of our so 
morality comes to be written, the healthy tone of a volume of ver 
société like this may fairly be cited as contributing to an afirma 
solution of the question recently but prematurely raised—* Ar 
better than our fathers ?” 

It remains to note the individual traits which entitle Mr. Lock 
a place among contemporary poets of art apart from his representat) 
rank, That he possesses creative imagination, dramatic insight, om 
passionate impulse, there is little evidence in this volume; but no 
further credentials can be needed of his observation, fancy, culture, 
and tunefulness. How admirable, as an example of the first, is'this 
contrast of Italian and English manners :— 
















‘A far niente life promotes the graces ; 

They pass from dreamy bliss to wakeful glee, 

And in their bearing, and their speech, one traces 
A breadth of grace and depth of courtesy 

That are not found in more inclement places, 
Their clime and tongue are much in harmony ; 

The cockney met in Middlesex or Surrey 

Is often cold, and always in a hurry.” 


“The Invitation to Rome” from which this is an extract, “Geral- 
dine and J,” and “ The Castle in the Air” are suffused with a grace- 
ful play of fancy, a quiet grey colouring that recall the pictures of 
Leslie. There is more than one point of resemblance between the two 
artists ; and but that analogies drawn from sister arts are never quite 


satisfactory, a similar comparison might bé suggested between Prior 
and Watteau, between Praed and Mi. Frith, Family likeness among 
poets on the other hand—the resemblance due not to imitation but. 
sympathy—is more readily discernible, and readers of Herrick will be 
reminded of his masterly a by the exquisite daintiness of the 


' following -— 


` signs of culture throughout the lyrics are too obvious to need 
One or two of them have an agreeable flavour of egotism 


ation. 
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“QGERTY’S GLOVE. 
“ Slips of a kid-skin deftly sewn, 
A scént as through her garden blown, 
The tender hue that clothes her dove, 
All these—and this is Gerty’s glove. 


“A glove but lately doft, for look— 
It keeps the happy shape it took 
Warm from her touch! What gave the glow ? 
And where’s the mould that shaped it so ? 


“Tt clasped the hand, so pure, so sleek, 
Where Gerty rests a pensive cheek ; 
The hand that when the light wind stirs, 
Reproves those laughing locks of hers. 


“ You fingers four, you little thumb ! 
Were I but you, in days to come, 
I'd clasp, and kiss, and keep her.— Qo ! 
And tell her that I told yon so.” 


air allusion to thé writer’s hobby of “ collecting.” 


Mr. Locker has a fine ear for- rhythm and rhyme, and his employ- 
ment of assonance and alliteration is judiciously subdued. With the 
efforts of Mr. Morris and Mr. Swinburne to obtain variety—the one 
by means of false accentuations, the other by experiments which vie 
with the “ Peter Piper” of our childhood—he has no sympathy. The 
music of the following verse, mainly resulting ‘from the collocation of 


“That virtuoso whim 
Which consecrates our dim 
Long ago. 
A love that is not sham, 
For Stothard, Blake, and Lamb.” 


“I dote upon 
Frail jars, turquoise and celadon.” 


“When sorely tempted to purloin 
Your pietà of Marc Antoine,” 


“1” and “s,” is as graceful as the thought :— 


VOL, XX. 


“The glow of Life is yet a rill 
That laughs and leaps and glistens ; 
And still the woodland rings, and still 
The old Damztas listens.” 


T 


` 
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The interweaving of “Ps”? “ps” and “ds” in a stanza fiom 
s Geraldine arid I” is not less happy :— 


‘And the limes and beeches were.dim‘above, ~ f 

As we leant on a drooping bough; 

And the darkling ‘air was a breath of love, 
And the thrush overhead sang ‘ Now!’ 

And the sun dropt low, dnd the twilight grew, 
As we listened and sighed and leant— 

That day was the sweetest day, and we knew 
What its sweetness meant.” 



















Before parting from this fascinating book, we must notice what 
‘ we cannot illustrate—the absolute freedom from vulgarity that 
marks Mr. Lockers discharge of his special poetic function. , Thi 
negative but precious virtue: he shares with Prior and, Praed, fj 
though both of them had certain proclivities in the direction 
“ Cockaigne” the journey was never taken. The writings of all th 
are’ pervaded by that fine aroma of -good ‘breeding and savoir vi 
which, though assuredly nionopolized by no rank or section of 
. kind, may be assumed to be characteristic of “ gentle” manners § 
ages ; that extrait de millefleurs distilled from long intimac 
the best literature, the best art, the best society, which citizen 
the world alone insures. How easily for want of such acquai 
the minor poets of society yield to the seductions of cheap sma; 
‘and are betrayed into the ostentation of shabby gentility 
Byron pronounced to be “far worse than downright blackguar 
—is it not’written in the columns of many a popular serial ? 

A fear Was recently been expressed that true humour is dying ou 
for lack of appreciation. It is some evidence to the contrary that this > 
little book has just reached a fifth edition. That Mr. Locker’s deli- 
cate humour will find acceptance with those whose taste has been 
brutalized by music-hall ballads and cancan dances, cannot be 
expected, but there is another, if a smaller circle, to which it may 
appeal. To those, to whom Art is dear, be its themes never so 
homely, its language never so simple—who either from congenital 
sympathy, or the revulsion of outraged feeling, are disposed to cherish 

_ the refinement of a literature reared in the salon, yet hardened by 
open-air exposure, as a welcome contrast to the growths of licentious- 
ness and irreverence which the literature of democracy, unrestrained 
by culture, is too prone to develope—we cordially commend these 
“London Lyrics.” May the lyrist speedily increase their number ! 
Henry GQ. HEWLert. 








THE RADICAL QUESTION OF ETHICS: 


A PROPOSED DISTINCTION. 


ZNTY years ago, the controversy between the two great 
veculative schools of ethics in this country was quite as con- 
as it is at present, though perhaps not so loud. When then 
ying it for the first time, at the University of Edinburgh, it 
curred to us that there was a distinction lying very near the 
. roots of the science, which both parties habitually ignored, but 
which, if recognised, might do much towards reconciling them. The 
discussion, which has smouldered so long, has during the last three 
years been fanned again into a gentle conflagration ; but neither now 
nor formerly does the exact distinction of which we speak appear to 
have occurred to speculators on the subject. And the two great par- 
ties remain unreconciled. Under somewhat new names they hold 
their old positions, and neither is willing to surrender so much as 
must be conceded before any solid result is attained between them. 
It is therefore a suitable enough time to state a distinction, which, 
if true, would drive a wedge into the very core of the question. 

We have spoken of two schools of ethics. It is hardly necessary 
to say that there is such a thing as speculative ethics, or moral 
philosophy, distinct from mere morals or morality ; that it is one 
thing to teach dogmatically that such and such things are right, 
another to inquire what we mean by saying they are right, or how 
we come to know that they are sò. Moral philosophy, ethical science, 

tT 2 
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the theory of moral sentiments, have been generally treated—we 
shall at least treat them'in this paper—as belonging to the region of 
inquiry, of speculation, and of analysis. We have not to deal with 
any system of moral precepts, but with that which underlies it—the 
inquiry how we may get at such a system, and whether, when found, 
it can have for us any value and authority. Now there is.no doubt 
that ethics, taking it in this sense, has always, and especially in our 
country, been divided into two hostile schools, and the map of 
speculation which Sir James Mackintosh has drawn on this principle 
of division, is on the whole historically correct, and is probably the 
most useful thing which can even yet be put into the hand of a 
student. But itis equally true that this split in the ethical camp 
is a permanent and, in one sense, a necessary one. It is, in fact, n 
other than that larger division which has run through the whole 
philosophy in all ages, and which ranges thinkers on opposite si 
now as it did before the days of Socrates. It is well understood th 
under the names of Idealist and Intellectualist and Intuitionalist 
many another designation, on the one hand, and of Empiricist and 
sationalist and Materialist and similar titles, on the other, the ab 
thinkers of each generation inevitably divide and separate, an 
themselves together, age after age, with a wonderful persistence 
ethics, at all events, especially in modern times and on Britis 
this has been the great distinction; and each new inquirer int 
we may provisionally call conscience or the moral faculty fi 
place according as he derives it from sense and experience on t 
hand, or traces it to a special innate or original capacity on the 0 
There have been subdivisions, of course, in each of the two schoo 
Notably among the Intuitionalists there has been a difference as to 
whether the moral faculty, which they all claim as original and 
native to man, is more of the nature of reason or of feeling ; some of 
them thinking that moral approbation, though in itself a unique 
and separate phenomenon, is analogous to a judgment of the intellect, 
while others find in it a greater resemblance to an emotion of the 
heart. Either may be held, provided the moral judgment in the one 
case, and the moral sentiment in the other, are not resolved into 
the elements of sensible experience. So, too, on the opposite side. 
‘We shall find that the theories by which the moral faculty is 
explained away or analyzed into other constituents of our nature, are 
‘many. Hobbes is not as Adam Smith, and Adam Smith is not as 
John Stuart Mill. But in this subject of ethics they are all grouped 
together, because they profess to show in various ways how conscience 
is a product of man’s common experience derived through the 
external senses. 

Now, before referring further to-the theories, let us ascertain the 
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object, or, if you prefer it, the subject, with which they all deal. 
There is no dispute as to this. Itis, putting it in the roughest way, 
the conscience or moral faculty of man—that part of our nature, or 
that function of our nature (for it may not be a separate part) which 
deals with such ideas as those of right and duty, and with the whole 
ethical relations which are connected therewith. With some such 
rough popular description all inquirers find it necessary to start, and 
they do not find practically that their conclusions are thereby pre- 
judged. It is the next step that is the important one. We all deal 
with the moral faculty, or moral region of man’s nature. But 
what is it that, on looking into it, we find there ? 

We find two things at the least. 

In the first place we find certain ideas, commonly called moral 
ideas, and represented in language by a class of words devoted to 
hical purposes. Such words, for example, are right, wrong, duty, 
ert, responsibility, obligation, approbation. We do not here inquire 
the least what the relation between these several ideas is; whether 
are all cognate but independent conceptions, or whether some of 
are not mere modifications of the others. Nor do we at this 
enter into the question which meets us afterwards, whether 
ideas or any of them, peculiarly ethical as they look at first 
may not be resolved into non-moral constituents, and be shown 
products of our ordinary experience. All we say, in the mean- - 
is, that the words and ideas are there, and that, as Sir James 
tosh puts it, “it would be as reasonable to deny that space 
reenness are significant words, as to affirm that ought, right, duty, 
e, are sounds without meaning.” 

But in the second place, no one, so far as we know; has repre- 
sented conscience as consisting merely in the possession of these 
abstract ideas. It consists rather in the application of these abstract 
ideas to human conduct. Conscience, or the moral faculty, has 
always been held to be a judging faculty. It not merely gives us 
the abstract idea of right, it tells us what is right. It is represented 
by a proposition, or affirmation, or judgment, which is always a con- 
nection of two ideas. The one term of the proposition is an action, 
or class of actions, or at least some human relation, which is about to 
be judged of; the other term is the moral predicate (or idea, already 
spoken of), such as right, or wrong, or dutiful, which we affirm with, 
regard to it. And when we have said that conscience, as popularly 
and indeed. universally understood, involves not only moral ideas but 
moral judgments, we have said everytaing as to its extent which, for 
the purposes of this paper, is necessary. Thus we shall not meddle 
with the question whether the judgment, as we have called it, is a 
sudden flash of the moral sense, or a calm deduction of the reason ; 
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whether it arises intuitively within us on witnessing individual actions, 
or whether it abides with us permanently in the form of general 
moral criteria, which we simply apply from time to time to-particular 
cases that come before us. All that is an unessential and subordinate ~ 
matter. The judgment, this action is right, may in one man be 
accompanied by a perfect whirlwind of moral emotion, while another, 
who perceives and affirms it equally, may be perfectly unmoved in 
doing so. In both men the moral idea or conception of right is pre- 
sent; and in both, also, there is the judgment formed by connecting 
this idea with a particular action. And, without in the least deny- 
. ing the ethical interest of the emotion accompanying the idea and 
the judgment, or suggesting that it too may not come properly 
within the sphere of the moral philosopher, we shall probably be 
allowed to hold that the nucleus and centre of the problem consist 
in the moral idea or conception which is common to both men, a: 
in the moral judgment by which that idea is applied. 

Now we have said that ethical writers generally have regarded 
moral faculty as not a bare group of moral ideas, but also as a judg 
faculty. But this is hardly putting it correctly. Itis as the jud 
faculty that they have all looked at it. For the judgments, ¿ 
have seen, include the moral ideas, which indeed are merely one 
or limb of the proposition, and perhaps would not exist in cons 
ness at all; except as called forth by the sudden moral judgm 
affirmation. Conscience, then, according to the general defi 
hitherto, is a standard of moral judgment within the man, or i 
least is a faculty of moral judgment within him; and the 
question fought between the ethical schools is as to the origin a 
constitution of the judging faculty. On the one hand, there is the 
great school of innate idea or intuitionalism; who all assert with 
various voices that this standard or faculty of moral judgment is given 
us by God; that it is, or furnishes, a true criterion of moral facts, and 
that, being a special and peculiar faculty given man for this purpose, 
it cannot.be explained or analyzed more than any of his other ultimate 
faculties can be. Some of them make this innate, or connate, or 
intuitive faculty to be of the nature of reason, like Cudworth ; others, 
like Hutcheson, will have it to be rather a feeling or emotion, or 
sense; but they all assert that itis an ultimate endowment, and that 
its judgments, whether general or particular, whether calm applica- 
tions of its own moral criterion, or flashes of sudden intuition, are 
equally unimpeachable. And so the opposite school, prolonged 
through: centuries, has dealt also with conscience as a faculty of 
judgment. But its teachers have pointed out, like Hobbes, that the 
moral;judgments are explained by the law of the country where the 
, man happens: to reside, or by the power of education, or by the 
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influence of example, or (like Adam Smith) by the effect of sympathy, 
or, with Bentham, by utility. As the former school insisted on the 
judging faculty, as a whole, being intuitive and God-given, so this 
will have no part of it to be other than factitious, analyzable, and 
explainable into influences outside morals altogether. On both sides 
conscience has been taken as a complexus of judgments, or at least 
as a judging faculty——in one word, as a standard. On the one hand, 
this standard is held to be an ultimate moral fact, and, on the other, 
it has been explained away into something that is not moral at all. 

Now, what is suggested is, that in so taking conscience as a whole 
—as a faculty of nothing less than judgment—it is taken too indis- 
criminately ; and that looking at'it in this way in the rough, has been 
the cause of the ill-success which most reading men are willing to 
acknowledge has attended both schools of ethical speculation in Britain. 
Without anticipating exact statement, we may say that most men feel 
hat the school of Hobbes and Hume and Bentham and Mill, while it 
as done a very great deal in unfolding the influences which account 
r conscience, and are said to create it as a standard, have yet always 
countered a hard nucleus which defied their analysis—a moral 
iduum which can in no way be made nen-moral. And on the 
er hand, the party of Kant and Butler, and the high moralists. 
erally, while they have victoriously repelled the attempts of their 
ersaries to analyze away all that is peculiarly moral, have been 
o means so successful in their counter-endeavour to show that 
cience as a standard—the faculty of moral judgment as a whole 
ossesses this quality for which they contend. What part of our 
foral judgments is intuitive or innate they have found it impossible 
to say; and as the opposite party have certainly proved.an enormous 
number of them to be merely factitious, and even shown whence 
they are derived, the intuitionalists have the discouraging sense of 
fighting a losing battle. But if both parties are unsuccessful in 
claiming conscience as a whole, if there is something in our moral 
standard or faculty of moral judgment which is to all appearance 
ultimate and incapable of analysis, amid a great deal which has been 
or may be resolved, the field is open for any suggestion for splitting 
up the faculty which as a whole has been found so unmanageable. 

Let us try. 

We spoke provisionally of conscience as at least containing two 
things—certain. moral ideas, and certain judgments in which these 
moral ideas are applied to human actions or persons. What if it 
should turn out that the ultimate and unanalyzable thing in conscience 
is simply the moral ideas or conceptions; while all the rest, including 
all the. judgments in which these moral ideas are used or applied, are 
factitious and explainable upon, one or other of the systems which 
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‘have found favour with the more inquiring school of speculators ? 
The proposal divides the disputed region not very unequally ; at least, 
it concedes enormously more to each faction than its opponents have 
hitherto been willing to allow. But our question is, is it true? Let 
us see whether the key will turn in the wards of the lock. 

I. Nothing in the whole field of ethics is so certain as that the 
moral ideas are not derived from experience, and are not reducible 
to any of the elements of mere fact, external or internal. It is of ' 
course impossible to demonstrate this; ultimate facts are indemon- 
strable. All that can be done is to set forth the statement in the 
clearest way, so that no wrong shall be done to its self-evidencing 
power by confusing it with something else; and then to show how: 
all attempts to resolve the ultimate phenomenon have failed. And 
even as to the mere statement of the thing, this has already been put 
by one great thinker in a way so unanswerable as to make wise men 
on both sides hesitate before touching it. Kant’s exposition of the 
existence of a categorical Imperative is as conclusive a statement o 
a popular fact as a thinker can desire. To go no further than hi 
“ Kritik of Pure Reason :”— 


“The words, I ought, express a species, of necessity which nature d 
not and cannot present to the mind of man. Understanding knows noth 
in nature, but that which is, or has been, or will be. It would-be abs 
to say that anything in nature ought to be other than it is in the relation 
which it stands; indeed, the ought, when we consider merely the cours 
nature, has neither application nor meaning. . Whatever number 
motives nature may present to my will, whatever. sensuous impulses, 
moral ought it is beyond their power to produce. . . . The moral facu 
enounces laws, which are imperative or objective laws of freedom, and whi 
tell us what ought to take place, thus distinguishing themselves from the 
laws of nature Which relate to that which does take place.” 
























Experience, eternally prolonged, can never give a necessity ; ; least of 
all a moral necessity. And this moral necessity it is which is dis- 
tributed through the words right, wrong, duty, desert, obligation, 
and others which we have already noticed. ,We waive the inquiry, 
interesting as it is, of the relation in which these stand to each other ; 
and merely observe that in our language the word ought, corresponding 
_ to that selected by Kant, is fortunately the most unambiguous and the 
most typical of the whole. It is a word-crystal or monad, expressing 
an idea absolutely incapable of analysis. The substantive duty pro- 
bably comes next to it, as unambiguously moral; but indeed the whole 
sequence of words, right, wrong, good, bad, responsibility, obligation, 
(though philologically derived, as all words expressing mental ideas 
are, from things connected with the external. world, and capable, 
therefore, of being mixed up and confused with radical words or: 
analogous ideas that are not moral), are in themselves, and in their 
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ordinary English use, quite’ interpenetrated by the moral or ought 
idea, and are separated “by the whole diameter of existence” from 
the highest summits of mere fact or mere self-interest. But this may 
perhaps appear more clearly if we examine how some of the empirical, 
or sceptical, or negative systems (which have come in this age, to the 
confusion of mankind, to be called “ positive”) have attempted to dis- 
integrate the moral idea, and have failed. Of these systems (to which 
we attach great value, even in the ethical field) we shall select a few 
for illustration. 

Hobbes is one of the earliest, one of the simplest, and with'all his 
eccentricity, one of the most powerful writers on that side in our 
country. His doctrine is, that antecedently to law, nothing is just, 
nothing unjust. Now this is not exactly what we are concerned to 
deny. But he goes a step farther, when, in speaking of this supposed 
state of nature (before men have joined together to form a compact 
r law which shall be binding henceforth upon the community), he 
sserts that in such a state “the notions of right and wrong, justice 
d injustice, have no place.”* If this means that the notions of 
ht and wrong have no place in the human understanding or heart 
il they arise there as the product‘of “law,” the answer lies very 
rus. If we define law as an ordinance which ought to be obeyed, 
ave introduced a moral conception into our definition of that which 
o create all moral conceptions. We define law from our moral 
s, and then again our moral ideas from law. But if, on the other 
, we describe law merely as that which must be ‘obeyed, what 
e mean? Hobbes himself answers—‘“ These bonds have their 
rength, not from their own nature (for nothing is more easily broken 
than a man’s word), but from fear of some evil consequence upon the 
rupture.” But if the law or command of others has no sanction but 
our fear of consequences to ourselves, it can never, in any length of 
time, generate the idea of duty, however much it may influence us to 
do our duty, once we have got that conception in our minds. 

As Hobbes founded our moral sentiments on the law of the com- 
munity, so Adam Smith founded them on the sympathy of the com- 
munity. His ingenious and valuable “ Theory of Moral Sentiments” 
would require more careful consideration at our hands than the mag- 
nificent paradox of Hobbes, were it not that the central failure of 
Smith’s system has been already most clearly and conclusively 
pointed out. Dr. Thomas Brown, a writer whose ornate fluency of 
style often conceals an acuteness and power which is not found in 
more pretentious metaphysicians, has in one of his lectures proved 
with redundant demonstration that Smith’s doctrine of sympathy, in 
so far as it professes to account for the origin of our moral sentiments, 


* “Leviathan.” Part I. ch. xiii. 
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does so only by constantly supposing the existence of these phenomena 
themselves. And the whole strength of Brown’s argument, though 
he does not see it, lies in the primitive moral ideas or conceptions, 
not in the judgments or sentiments which always include these.* We 
may state our own objection to Smith in a few words. According to 
him, our moral sentiments, and even our moral ideas, are derived from 
sympathy. Now sympathy is merely an accordancy of feeling. If, 
therefore, it is with the moral feelings of others that we sympathize, 
this presupposes in them the very idea of ought whose genesis we 
desire to explain; but if it is with the non-moral feelings that the 
sympathy exists, then however intense and universal it is, it cannot 
even take a step towards the creation of the idea of duty. Reflection 
may transmit light, but cannot create it. No doubt if we once pre- 
suppose the moral ideas, sympathy may have an immense effect in 
' diffusing them, and even in diverting or regulating their a 
to human conduct. 

The doctrines of Hobbes, of Smith, and of others whom we pas 
over, have yielded some generations ago to the doctrine of Utilitari 
ism. .Thero is a little dispute at present as to what that doctrine i 
but this. is not of much consequence. For our present purpose 
confronting it with the moral ideas, we may approach the theor 
utility or eddaimonism from any side; but it may be a decorous t 
to commence with accepting Mr. Bentham’s own definition: “ By, 
principle of utility is meant that principle which approves or 
approves of every action whatsoever, according to the tendency w 
it appears to have to augment or diminish the happiness of the p 
whose interest isin question. . . . Nature has placed manki 
under the governance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. 
It is for them alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as 
to determine what we shall do.” Mr. Bentham’s naked vigour of 
statement seldom leaves much room for ambiguity, and the last 
sentence seems to deny the existence of moral ideas, while using 
moral words. But this is put more clearly when, after pronouncing 
of useful actions that one may say they ought to be done, or are 
right, he adds: “ When thus interpreted, the words ought, and right, 
and wrong, and others of that stamp, have a meaning, when. other- 
wise they have none.” t Consciously, or unconsciously, Mr. Bentham 
has here touched the central and testing question between his school 
and. its. opponents—a question on which it is impossible to be too 



















* Indeed, Dr. Brown in one passage admits this. ‘If we have indeed, previous 
notions of right or wrong, or some other source in which they maybe found, this 
belief of the propriety of certain feelings that accord with-ours, might be sufficiently 
intelligible.” 

+ “Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation.” Ch. i. 
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elementary if we are to make any progress in moving on from 
it. For in the formal assertion common to the whole Utilitarian 
body, that only what is useful is right, and that it is right only 
because it is useful, a constant ambiguity lies hid. The statement 
may mean either of two things which are widely different from each 
other. It may mean that the two very different qualities, of utility 
or tendency to happiness on the one hand, and moral rightness on‘ 
the other, do yet invariably coincide, so that whatever action pos- 
sesses the one quality does also (no matter how) possess the other. 
(This is what Kant calls a synthetical judgment, i.e. a judgment in 
which the predicate lies outside of the subject, and the two have 
no identity and no connection until they are brought together in the 
proposition.) But, on the other hand, the same statement may be 
intended to mean that the two qualities of utility and moral right- 
ness not merely coincide, but are identical; that not only are all 
things right useful, and all things useful right, but that rightness 
means nothing but usefulness, and that the one idea is analyzable or 
explainable into the other. (This would be what Kant calls an . 
alytical judgment, i.e. one in which the predicate B belongs to 
he subject A, as somewhat which is contained, though covertly, in 
e conception A.) The distinction is one of the broadest and most 
portant kind; but it is one which the chief Utilitarian writers, 
hen dealing with the main roots of their system, scarcely ever face, 
d it is even doubtful what Bentham means in the passages quoted 
m him.* Yet nota step can be taken in this region by any of 
em who has not unequivocally declared to himself whether he 
eans merely that virtue and utility universally coincide, or that the 
idea of virtue and the idea of utility are identical. The former 
assertion is one with which we are not at all here concerned. Let us 
assume it to be true. Let us assume that we know, not by a mere 
guess, but by an absolute and universal judgment, that whatever 
tends to happiness is right—is duty. Now such a universal judg- 
ment, connecting together two ideas quite different from and, in their 
own nature, unconnected with each other, would be what Kant calls 
a synthetical judgment à priori. It is a revelation to consciousness— 
an addition to our knowledge of an important fact, not an unfolding 
of an idea into another form. And this would obviously not 
give us the least help towards analyzing, or resolving, or explaining 
the moral idea of rightness, or duty, or otherwise, with which we deal. 
We know the class of objects to which we apply that idea, but the 
idea itself remains an internal one, a peculiar one, a moral one, 
ultimate and inexplicable. 

















+ In the last paragraph of the same first chapter he says: ‘It is not true that the 
word ‘right’ can have a meaning without reference to utility.” , 
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But we need hardly say that the Utilitarian school, while freely 
asserting that all that is useful is right, and all that is right is useful, 
does not propound this as an @ priori revelation of conscience, by 
which we are enabled to predicate (synthetically) of a certain class 
of objects a quality with which, but for this datum of conscience, 
they would have nothing to do. This is wholly alien to their manner 
of statement and thought; and though we shall scarcely find one of 
them who ventures to say it in so many words, the general implica- 
tion of their argument, and that to which it necessarily tends, is the 
other alternative, in which the proposition is analytical. Up to the 
present date, their system, if it means anything, means this—that 
the great moral ideas have no independent existence in the human 
mind or conscience; that duty, and obligation, and the categorical 
imperative, and the ought, are but another form of saying that some- 
thing is expedient for me, or for the universe, or for both; that, 
accordingly, the idea of duty, or of moral goodness, is evolved out 
of, and therefore is included in, or is identical with, the idea of 
utility. Now the statement of this is its refutation. There is no 
resemblance whatever between the idea of utility—-whether tha 
means, tending to the happiness of the individual, or, tending to th 
happiness of the community—no resemblance between either 
these ideas and the idea of duty or rightness. There may be 
connection, there may even be a universal connection, between the 
but there is no resemblance, and certainly no identity. : 

And, of course, for the doctrine of utility as for all similar syste 
this point is of immense and central importance. ..A philosophic. 
doctrine of utility, whose assertion is that it is the test of duty, i 
bound to answer the question, But how do you get at this idea of 
duty? What do you mean by it? How does it connect itself with 
your system? It must be either something outside the idea of utility, 
or expediency, or tendency to happiness, or something involved in 
that idea. Which is it? If the latter, then. the idea, I ought, must 
be evolved from the idea of utility; not connected with it merely, 
per nexum, but evolved out of it, as part of the idea. But if this is 

- impossible (for the two ideas, however connected in conscience or in 
fact, are utterly different from each other), then what do you make 
of these great unexplained moral ideas on which you hang your 
system? To neglect them is to neglect the whole problem of ethics, 
the only thing of primary interest in the question. Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, who claims to have given to the Utilitarian theory its name, and 
whose intellectual honesty in this and every region impresses readers 
as much as his intellectual power, not only escapes this question, but 
expressly insists that it is of no consequence what the moral sanction 
is or means, provided men are agreed as to the class of objects to 
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which it is attached. That sanction is, he says, a mere “feeling in 
our own mind” connected with the intellectual idea of duty; and 
there is no advantage for morality, at least-no serious advantage, 
gained by “those who see in moral obligation an objective reality.” 
Neither does he hold it necessary “to decide whether the feeling 
of duty is innate or implanted” (i.e. acquired), though he believes the 
latter. For, assuming it to be innate, it may very naturally attach 
itself to this class of objects (utilia), and “if so, the intuitive ethics 
would coincide with the utilitarian, and there would be no further 
quarrel between them.” The quarrel, we may say with the utmost 
respect, would not be lessened by one hair’s breadth. There has 
never been any practical quarrel, of any importance, between the 
two; nor has any one been much concerned to deny that the utili- 
tarian ethics would practically coincide with the intuitive. The 
whole question has been speculative, and essentially psychological 
or metaphysical; but the question which would remain, in the case 
put by Mr. Mill, would be nothing less than this—whether the 
utilitarian rule, as he accurately calls it, isa moral rule at all. The 
tilitarian has still to account for the intrusion of the moral idea 
to his system, and if it is not given him intuitively, to show how 
e comes to construct it. And the failure of many generations of 
ritish thinkers makes this now very hopeless.* 


















* Mr. Mill, of course, attempts elsewhere, like all others of his school, to explain 
science, and we venture to think that the failure even of his great powers to succeed 
visibly owing to the ultimate nature of what we have called the moral idea, as 
istinguished from the moral rule in which it is applied. Take three illustrations from 
is book on Utilitarianism. On the notion of justice he says (p. 70): ‘There can, 
I think, be no doubt that the idée mère, the primitive element in the formation of the 
notion of justice, was conformity to law,’ and it was only gradually that “the 
sentiment of injustice came to be attached, not to all violations of law, but only to 
violations of such laws as ought to exist, including such as ought to exist but do not.” 
Here, as in Hobbes’s arguments, in order to account for the minor moral idea of justice, 
the central and typical moral idea of ought is interpolated between that of law, which 
is in itself insufficient, and the proposed result. Again, on the notion of duty (p. 73) 
- Mr. Mill states “ the real turning-point of the distinction between morality and simple 

> expediency” (the very thing we are all in search of), as follows: “It isa part of the 
notion of duty in every one of its forms that a person may rightfully be compelled to 
fulfil it.’ Here the moral idea of rightfully is introduced exactly in a similar way ; 
and it is this, and not the idea of exaction or debt, as the author believes, which helps 
him on to that of duty. ‘And, lastly (p. 80), “To have a right,” Mr. Mill sums up, 
ttis, I conceive, to have something which society ought to defend me in the possession 
of.” Again the fatal ought begged into the answer. The enormous difficulty which 
Mr. Mill finds where he does not make thi unconscious assumption, and the way in 
which his language strains against it, and, after all, falls short, may be observed in the 
passage where he explains how the feeling of justice arises out of the earnest claim of 
the individual for security, the most vital of all interests (p. 81): “The claim assumes 
that character of absoluteness, that apparent infinity, and incommensurability with all 
other considerations, which constitute the distinction between the feeling of right and 
wrong, and that of ordinary expediency and inexpediency. . . Ought and should grow into 
must, and recognised indispensability becomes a moral necessity, analogous to physical, 
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But if we are satisfied that the moral conception or-conviction— 
the ought, with its consequences—is an original and peculiar idea, 
incapable of being analyzed into any of the ideas of sense or facts of 
experience, such as laws, or education, or self-interest, or tendency to 
universal happiness—if we have rescued even this much of conscience 
from sceptical analysis, look how much we have retained! We are 
henceforth sure that there is for man such a thing as duty, however 
much we may still have to inform ourselves in what that duty 
consists. We have found that there is such a thing as desert, apart 
wholly from the mere good or evil consequences of actions. We 
know, by the most direct and absolute knowledge, that we live not 
in a world of physical facts and necessities alone, but in a universe 
of moral responsibility. We have ascertained, beyond the possibility 
‘of a supervening doubt, that each of us has an eternal relation to 
right, and truth, and goodness—that these are not mere ideas in our 
own minds, but are facts of God and the universe, over which we 
have no power but to inquire into them, and conform ourselves to 
them. In the preceding pages, all these have been spoken of as 
moral ideas or conceptions, but they might perhaps with equal pro 
priety have been described under the category of convictions o 
beliefs, or even knowledges; and at all events, wherever they exis 
and however they are implanted in the soul, they constitute the ma: 
to his own complete certainty, a moral being, and surround hi 
henceforward with the sublime responsibilities which pertain to th 
position. AJl this pertains to conscience, according to our suggest 
distinction, as the mere conception of duty, without supposing tha 
it furnishes a standard of duty at all. Its subsequent judgments and 
criteria as to what is duty, may be factitious, and even false, but its 
original revelation that there is such a thing as duty must be 
authentic, and therefore true. And in this it reveals a world—the 
` greatest world that we shall ever see. 

II. But we hasten to try the key-in the other direction, and to 
inquire whether, assuming that the moral ideas are original and 
primitive,—granting this and no more than this to the Intuitionalists 
and Intellectualists, all the rest has not been already fairly conquered 
by the school .of experience? It is impossible to speak with the 












and often not inferior to it in binding force.” But the incommensurability between the 
idea of right or duty and all expediency, is not apparent but real. Ought is absolute, or it 
is nothing at all. Mustis not absolute, and as addressed to the human will it merely 
means, “If you do not do this, such and such an evil will befall you.” For ought to 
grow into must would therefore be a degradation. And for Must, whether in the sense 
of the strongest expediency, or in that of physical necessity, to grow into and so to 
generate Ought, is a process purely inconceivable. 

, A five minutes’ hunt detects the exact word of petitio in all the ablest Utilitarian 
writers—e.g. Mr. Bain’s admirable “ Moral Emotions,” 
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same confidence on this side as on the other; and the proposal to 
give up as factitious not only the whole moral emotions, but also 
conscience as a standard or index of duty, is so large, that it must 
be approached, if approached at all, very gradually. But by way of 
being as fair as possible, let us make the approach by precisely the 
same road that we used on the former occasion, and take up, first, 
Hobbes, then Adam Smith, and then the doctrine of utility. 
Hobbes’s theory was that in a state of nature, where all men are 
separate and independent, there is no such thing as justice or 
injustice; that each man then has an‘equal right to everything ; 
and that it is only where the community gathers together and creates 
a law, and arms a central authority with the power to execute it, 
that the moral sentiments thereafter spring up. Before law there 
is nothing just, notning unjust; upon law they are founded. This 
theory as it stands is, as we have already observed, open to a fatal 
objection. Law cannot create the simple and central moral ideas. 
For it either declares what we ought to do, or what we shall do 
under penalties if we refuse). If the former, it presupposes the 
oral idea which it is supposed to generate; if the latter, it has 
thing moral in it, and can never excite the conception of duty-in a 
ind naturally destitute of it. Law may appeal to moral ideas 
ere they exist; it cannot generate them where they are wanting. 
t let us now suppose that these moral ideas do exist naturally in 
, and are born with all men individually ; that he possesses the 
ception that there is such a thing as right and wrong, duty and 
sponsibility, even in what Hobbes calls his state of nature. And 
then let us suppose (according to the fine description of our author) 
the savage and rude community met, and for the first time giving 
up their individual rights to a central and common law, which i is 
henceforth to rule them despotically. Will this have no influence 
henceforth on their moral sentiments? They have already got the 
mere idea that duty exists; is not their view of what that duty is 
(assuming it with Hobbes to be at first a mere blank) likely to be 
influenced very much by the solemn and unanimous consent of the 
whole as to law? And as time goes on, and the people live under 
the one great authority, the one central rule of life to which they 
have yielded up their individual rights, is it not certain that with 
the mass of the people the law will come to fill the place (the vacant 
place ew hypothesi let us remember) of a properly moral code? Such 
a result is impossible so long as you lay upon law the burden of 
generating the moral ideas; but if you suppose the moral ideas 
already innate in man, and filling him with a craving after a 
standard of right, then the existing law (though it merely declares 
what the people must do, not what they ought to do), will yet more 
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or less be received by many as a properly moral standard, and the 
veneration bestowed at first upon its mere authority, will in time be 
mingled with a belief in it as the national rule of righteousness. 
In point of fact, no oxe doubts that the existing laws of every country 
do very greatly influence and bias the ideas of the people as to what 
is right and what is wrong. The power of the law therefore to 
create some moral beliefs in people who have already the central 
moral conceptions is granted; and the only further difference 
between us and Hobbes will be as to the extent to which this goes. 
Few will agree with him that positive law is the source of al our 
moral code, while none will deny that it greatly has influenced it. 
But before parting with Hobbes, we must remark that the strength 
of his moral doctrine is disguised by that artificial and absurd theory 
of a state of nature, and a formal abandonment of it. The only 
state of nature we know of is the state of infancy, and if we are to 
‘look for the genesis of moral sentiments it is here that we must trac 
them. The child, then, as its faculties begin to open, perceives tha 
it is under authority—that its obedience is commanded and compell 
—that the great thing which all around it disapprove is rebelli 
and the one thing which they praise is.submission. And so it 
been argued,* in a doctrine exactly parallel with that of the phi 
sopher of Malmesbury, this original idea of mere compuls 
obedience and necessity is gradually changed into an, idea of d 
and it comes to consider the command of its parents as a thing 
to be resisted, even if it had the power of doing so. Here, as be 
the first thing to be observed is that the child must have had 
idea of duty originally, otherwise the external necessity coul 
produce no moral convictions of any sort within. But suppose 
that it has’ this much naturally, then the rest of the process is almost 
self-evident. The whole imagination of a child must be impressed 
to an extent hardly to be conceived in later life, by the inviolable 
restraints and necessities that hedge it in pn every side. It very 
soon gets past the mere idea of obstruction and resistance, and attains 
to that of law, or an established authority existing all around it. 
And the moment when the internal conviction of responsibility 
comes for the first time into contact in its mind with the external 
fact of authority and law, must be a memorable one. The external 
fact of course does not necessarily and as of right absorb into itself 
, the internal conviction. A child may conceivably recognise that a 
moral rule is believed in by all others around it, and yet decline at 
once to recognise it as the rule for itself. But in nine cases out of 
ten it will be otherwise, and according to the constitution of things 
it must be otherwise, if you assume (as we do henceforth for the 















* “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Vol., xvi. Article—Metaphysical Philosophy. > 
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sake of argument) that there is no moral standard or moral criterion 
already formed—that the child’s mind is a highly sensitive tabula 
rasa—a blank, but a blank pervaded by the feeling of moral respon- 
sibility. 

Adam Smith’s doctrine of sympathy is an advance on Hobbes’s 
doctrine of law. But it is an advance in exactly the same line. 
Let us take the summary of this beautiful and instructive writer’s 
view, as it is given us by Mackintosh. ‘Our moral sentiments 
respecting ourselves arise from those which others feel concerning 
us. We suppose ourselves the spectators of our own behaviour, 
and endeavour to imagine what effect it would, in this light, pro- 
duce in us. We must view our own conduct with the eyes of 
others, before we can judge it. The sense of duty arises from 
putting ourselves in the place of others, and adopting their senti- 
ments respecting our own conduct.” And so with regard to the 
conduct of others. When the sentiments of another are such as 
ould be excited in us by the same objects, we approve them as 
orally proper. So sympathy with gratitude forms the sense of 
erit, and sympathy with resentment the sense of demerit. Of the 
odigious absurdity of this, as an account of the origin of our moral 
as (moral sentiments is too vague, for it may include judgments), 
have already spoken. How sympathy with others, or with all 
und us, can give us the moral feelings, if they were not already in 
minds, is inconceivable. ‘The sense of duty arises from adopting 
sentiments of others on our conduct!” Is it the moral senti- 
mts of others that are meant? If so, that involves the double 
ifficulty—-How did they come to have moral sentiments at all? 
and, if we get over that, by what process are we to adopt the moral 
sentiments of others, when, as yet, we have got no moral ideas 
of our own? And how does our sympathizing with the conduct of 
others enable us “to approve of them as morally ‘proper,” if we 
have not as yet achieved the idea of moral propriety in our own 
mind? And if we have no such ideas, and others have no such 
ideas, naturally, how can the mere sympathy, é.c. the reflection and 
communication, of ideas other than moral, gencrate moral ideas in 
the mind? The refutation is easy and redundant. But now 
let us formally give to Dr. Smith -the possession of those ideas, the 
use of which he quietly assumes in every ten lines of his book while 
professing to create them, and see whether his theory of moral 
sentiments does not suddenly become something very different from 
a voluminous Petitio Principii. As he points out, man cannot stand 
alone. He lives in sympathy with others. He is drawn to this by | 
many attractions, some simply social, and others mixed with feelings 
of reverence. There is, as every one of us feels, a very strong 
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tendency to judge our own conduct by referring to the feelings of 
others, and to judge others by.the process of putting- ourselves in 
their place. This is.acknowledged fact; and if it be supposed that 
"we have the moral feeling of duty and responsibility, but no more— 
no code and no criterion—it is not very hard to understand. The 
process would then be twofold. In many cases the- creation of our 
moral sentiments or judgments by sympathy would be the mere 
transfer into our own minds of the moral: ‘Judgments which we - 
' perceive to have been already formed by others. But in many other 
eases the process would be more circuitous. We should come first 
to realise the strong ‘and deep, and perhaps universal, sympathy of 
mankind with those who are benefited by a particular action, and to 
join with them in a feeling of pleasure directed towards the author of 
it. Now this is, in the first instance, non-moral sympathy. It 
cannot generate the moral idea. And even when the moral idea is 
present, it has no absolute power to use it, or to direct it towards the 
particular action. _ But it has an extraordinary power of almos 
inevitable suggestion: It is the same as in the former case of lay 
- Wemay know a thing to be lawful, and yet not believe that it is rig! 
So we may know.a thing to be amiable, and approved by the, wh: 
world, and yet may conceivably not thereupon approve of it. But 
the general case, law does suggest a moral judgment. And ¢ 
more universally, sympathy with the whole world does so; for s) 
pathy is the wider and the deeper source. It is only in the infe 
of the individual, or, as Mr. Mill has pointed out, of a nation, 1 
there is anything like an absolute identification of positive law w. 
moral rightness. The discovery that some positive laws are wrong, 
are unjust, is very soon made; and the resulting contrast between 
the two ideas of law and right, never henceforth forgotten, is sharper 
and keener in the youth (whether of a man or a nation), than at any 
other stage. But when positive law fails as a source of reliable moral 
judgments, we naturally fall back upon the unwritten law of the 
human race, Securus judicat orbis terrarum. No doubt, by our 
hypothesis, we have no absolute proof. of the truth of this judgment 
any more than of the other. It is merely a presumption. But it isa 
presumption that appeals to us with overpowering force. The child, 
who, on our theory, is already a moral being, and in the attitude of 
seeking to know the right, finds himself not merely surrounded with 
sharp lines óf command and authority, but encompassed also with a 
perfect atmosphere of opinion and sympathy—of moral opinion and 
moral sympathy. He soon finds that these opinions claim his alle- 
giarice and veneration, as being not only those of his own family or 
country, but more or less of all men; not only of his own age, but . 
of the ages also which have gone before. He finds, too, that they 
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differ from mere positive institutions, in going deep down into the 
nature which others have in common with himself. « All hopes, all 
passions, all delights, whatever stirs this mortal frame,” all, he 
perceives, mingle in the stream of moral sympathy which flows 
around him, and swell the weight of condemnation which a certain 
course of conduct must expose him to, while they strengthen the 
attractive power of that moral approbation which draws him in the 
opposite direction. Now who doubts that a very great number of 
the actual moral judgments and opinions of men are thus accounted 
for? The proof of this is usually taken from those exceptional cases 
in which the sympathies of a community Have been abnormally 
diverted, and in which an unusual and perverse moral judgment is 
already traceable to that origin. But these cases are by far the 
weakest for our argument. Thus Dr. Chalmers, in his ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatise,” admits that the slave-trade, and innumerable other evils, 
have received the moral approbation of men; but he argues that 
these are exceptional cases, and as such do not invalidate the fact of 
he general consensus of men’s moral judgments. Of course they do 
ot. All men do not condemn the slave-trade ; but all men approve 
nevolence. But if the abnormal moral judgment of some commu- 
ties in favour of the slave-trade is sufficiently accounted for by the 
cal sympathies which may exist in favour even of such an institu- 
n, why may not the universal moral judgment in favour of bene- 
ence be accounted for by the universal a with it which 
ery one admits to exist ? 
There is, however, one objection to any Ai of sympathy which 
is quite valid, and which will throw us back upon the more funda- 
mental theory of utility. Mere sympathy—i.e. reflection or com- 
munication of ideas—cannot ultimately account even for moral judg- 
ments. It may explain how the child got them from his parents, 
and how his parents got them from preceding generations; but how 
did they get them? We cannot thus regress ad infinitum, and where, 
as in the preceding paragraph, we have spoken of sympathy with 
benevolence, and other non-moral feelings of our nature, we are 
obviously entering a new region from that of mere adoption by sym- 
pathy of moral sentiments already formed. After all, both the super- 
ficial theory of positive law, and the deeper one of the consensus of 
the world without, unite in giving us only external sources of our - 
moral judgments. They must both ultimately be traceable inwards 
into human nature, and we may as well inquire at once whether there 
are not in it principles and tendencies already sufficient to give us all 
we want. l 

But let us, ia the first place, observe how much, or rather how 
little, we now want. By far the greater number of our moral judg- 
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ments are already accounted for. Habit, education, public opinion, 
and religion regulate the moral opinions of the crowd with very few 
exceptions. Men of moral originality are rare. The principles or 
criteria which we have excogitated for ourselves by reflection are few 
in proportion to those which we can distinctly trace as having come 
to us from without. And, what is of equal importance, they are 
colourless and vague and uncertain. The opinions which we inherit 
from our ancestors, or which we derive from the contagious sympathy 
of the world and age around-us, are not ordinarily the weakest in 
our code, though they ought to be so. Rather they are commonly 
those which we adopt with least hesitation, and which we adhere to 
with most enthusiasm. And as with ourselves as individuals, so it 
has been with the world. The world, too, has been taught by educa- 
tion and religion, and by influences which may be said to have been 
outside of it, as well as by its own thought and reflection. And the 
moral judgments which it has attained ‘by the former process hav 
been more numerous, more intense, and more influential than thos 
which it has come to by the latter. There is one remark whic 
brings out so clearly the feebleness of our original moral judgmen 
that if must not be passed over. These judgments, it is now pre 
well agreed on both sides, are of the nature of general princip 
Intuitive moral judgments in particular cases are scarcely now plea 
for. Indeed, there is scarcely any particular case in which an 
has been morally approved by some men, in which we cannot s 
that the same act has in-scme other age or country been disappro 
by others, And this diversity of moral judgments has driven m 
of all parties-to the position that if we have an original moral standard 
in conscience at all, it must consist of a few general principles or 
criteria—perhaps a single criterion—which is our original moral 
furniture, and by the application of which we test (or should test) all 
the actions that come before us. Now what is the moral criterion ? 
What central principle can we point out? No human being can lay 
his finger upon it. One man will say that the right thing is obeying 
God ; another, that it is acting with propriety; a third, that it is 
acting unselfishly; and so on. It is altogether a matter of specula- 
tion what answer you will get if you put the question to a hundred 
people. And yet, ea hypothesi, it is the one thing natively given to 
them all in conscience, the one test. with which they are all perfectly 
familiar, and which they are constantly using in making moral judg- 
ments.* We do not at present bring forward this to prove (what, 













* But perhaps it is unfair to ask unlearned men even for what is so near and intimate 
to all of them:—What do the philosophers say? The philosophers have for three 
thousand years been searching for the criterion of ethics, and have not found it: One 


great division of them have made it consist in prudence, or temperance, or the golden 
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however, it inevitably suggests) that there is no such thing as an 
original or native test, or criterion, or standard given in conscience, 
even when it gives us the blank idea of duty and responsibility. We 
refer to it at present merely in order to remind us that, having 
already satisfied ourselves that the great mass of judgments are due 
to education and example and the opinion of others, the remainder of 
our task is not very difficult. The moral judgments that are alleged 
to belong originally to man’s nature and conscience are not so uniform, 
nor so clear, nor so intense, as they are sometimes thought to be. 

Yet vague and fluctuating as they are, they exist, and must be 
accounted for ; and for this purpose we shall find the theory of utility, 
or tendency to happiness, of more value than any other can singly be 
said to be. Of course we do not adopt that theory in any positive or 
dogmatic form. Scarcely any one does so, and least of all those sup- 
orters with whom it is identified. They, indeed, lay it down very 
outly as a general proposition, that all useful actions are right, and 
e right because they are useful; but on inquiry it turns out that 
ey profess to know nothing absolutely about right, and merely 
an that if anything is right, it must be this class of actions. The 
true dogmatic Utilitarians are probably a few men who, like 
athan Edwards, have reasoned out a theory of Love of Being, and 
, holding strongly an original conscience that gives us a sense of 
y, hold that this conscience gives us at the same time a criterion 
what duty is—viz., benevolence, or a conscious aim at the happi- 
of all. Of course the Utilitarian school proper, using often the 
e kind of language with this, is really at the opposite pole; and 
hen they, too, assert that whatever tends to happiness is right, they 
do not in reality intend to make any d priori, or positive or dogmatic, 
statement at all. They merely mean to utter a truth as to man’s 
subjectivity, and the formation of his moral sentiments; and what 
they so utter is twofold. They say, first, that man’s very conceptions 
of right and wrong and duty are generated by the fact of utility, and 
secondly, that his moral judgments are determined by it. Now the 
first, as we seem to have already satisfied ourselves, is an impossibility. 
No conceivable exercises of desire or hope (which are the feelings of 
a man appropriate to the idea of his own happiness) can ever gene- 
rate the idea of duty or ought; nor can his contemplation of the 






















mean ; the others stigmatize this as little better than selfishness, or, at the best, self- 
interest. Another great school explain it as conformity to reason or to nature, and 
make propriety the moral test; but this, too, is rejected by their brethren. A third 
body, not inferior to either of the others, will nave the one good thing which gives 
excellence to all actions to be benevolence; while many thinkers, headed by the 
illustrious Kant, deny to mere benevolence or amiability (apart from the feeling of 
justice or duty) any moral value at all. So men differ, and have always differed, not as 
to the details, but on the very roots and main stem of morality, 
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happiness or unhappiness of the universe evoke it, unless it be 
already in his mind. But now, assuming that we have originally 
these central and incomparable conceptions of duty and right ; but 
that we are, originally, absolutely bare of any knowledge what duty , 
is—that we have no standard, no ‘code, and no criterion—how far will 
the perception of tendency to happiness go to create these? It is 
certain that it will at least go a considerable length. For happiness 
is, in a very important sense, “ our being’s end and aim.” All men 
desire it, and it is the only thing which all men desire. It may, 
indeed, be doubted whether desirableness and tendency to happiness 
are not convertible terms. “ We, have not only all the proof which 
the case admits of, but all which it is possible to require, that happi- 
_ness is a good; that each. person’s happiness is a good to that person, 
and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate of a. 
persons. Happiness has thus made out its title as one of the ends 
conduct ;” and, consequently, adds Mr. Mill, as one of the criteria 
morality. We cannot admit the consequence. Happiness is inde 
an. end to every sentient being, but in quite another sense from w 
we mean when we speak of moral ends. Happiness as an end, 
morality as an end, may perhaps be parallel—may possibly e 
coincide—but they can never be identical. But if we suppose 
we have no knowledge of morality as an end, that we have not 
but a deep yearning to know what the course is upon which. 
moral ideas urge us, then, in our ignorance, what is more lily 
what more certain, than that we will accept the guidance of h 
ness and the fascination of that attractive end to supply the bl 
which the other reveals but fails to fill? “Questions about ends, 
says‘one of the most high-minded men of our day, “are in other 
words, questions what things are desirable.’ We may hold this 
to be a huge mistake; but if such a mistake (or ambiguity, or 
transfer of one idea for another) can be deliberately made now even 
in theory, what wonder that in the darkness of an infant’s imaginings 
or in the childhood of our race, the same confusion ‘should have had 
power to modify, and in some sense create, the first feeble moral 
preferences of mankind? ` 

' For all the moral power which we claim for the ideas of happiness 
and misery, is a-mighty power of suggestion. They can never prove 
even to an infant’s mind, that a particular course is right; but 
surely they may suggest it almost irresistibly.. We have already laid 
a basis for a conclusive argument on this point. Four-fifths of a 
child’s moral judgments and opinions are derived from authority and 
education. But how derived? ‘There is no necessary connection 
between a parent’s asserting a particular thing to be right, and the 
child—a separate soul and mind—heartily believing it to be so. 
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There ig no necessary connection ;-but every one knows the almost 
unfailing influence of the one in producing the other. And it is 
effected no otherwise than by a principle of strong suggestion. Now 
apply this to the deeper case, where the whole process goes on within 
the child’s own mind. He is already a moral being; with a dim 
feeling that he is under law, that there is something which it is not 
only his interest, but his duty, to do; and if we suppose that he 
knows this but knows no more, then his attitude to the universe must 
be one of intense watchfulness. If he has not come into this world 
in entire forgetfulness, or utter moral nakedness, the one certain 
result is that he will refuse to be content with a moral blank around 
him.* There will ere long be found 














“ Obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things; 

Blank misgivings of a creature : . 

Moving about in worlds not realised.” 
d while the child is thus watching the whole horizon of its newly ~ 
un experience for something to fill up the void within, there 
dually dawns and brightens upon that horizon the idea of 
p iness. Or, perhaps, earlier still, it is in the midst of its 
ticulate thoughts suddenly arrested by the hated fact of puin. 
t any wonder if, in the absence of other things, he gradually 
es to find in these the solution of his enigma? Is there anything 
o much abhors as pain? Is there anything he so much dislikes, 
disliking, shuns? And when he comes to know that not only 
but the whole sentient universe, entertain a like abhorrenée and 
ersion from pain and misery, is it wonderful that he should begin 
to consider the gratuitous infliction of it as morally evil? As he 
grows older, he finds that while happiness is the sum of his own 
manifold desires, the common happiness is the great actual end of 
the efforts of mankind; and it is no strange thing if, still unde- 
termined as to a moral terminus ad quem, he should elevate into that 
vacant throne the lower, but still pure end of personal or universal 
happiness, and wilfully take the conditions under which alone his 
existence seems to be possible as the canons according to which 
that existence ought to be regulated. It may be no more than 
suggestion, but the suggestion is inevitable. It comes with the 
earliest dawn ‘of intelligence, it renews itself with every moment of 
observation and of thought, it allies itself with the whole continual 

* The voice within, as given in the Zoroastrian verses, forms a striking parallel 
to Wordsworth’s splendid poom : 
Xp) oe oxbudciv wpde rò Gade kai warpdc duyde, 
“EvOev brépgOn cor puxi}, wordy twapévy voor. 

“ (It behoves thee to hasten to the light, and to the radiance of the Father, 
‘Whence was given thee a sou? clothed with much mind)? 
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influence of the world outside, it borrows from education, it is 
` confederate with custom, it is magnified by public opinion, it is: 
multiplied by sympathy, and it finally clothes itself in the authority 
of law and the sacredness of religion. Remembering all this, we 
have no difficulty in seeing how man, if he be a moral being to begin 
with, and yet has no original criterion or code or standard, may con- 
struct these for himself pretty much in the form in which we now 
find them in the world. And the same philosophic rule which forces 
us to accept the moral ideas as primitive and original, because we 
cannot analyze them, binds us to reject the originality of the moral 
standard, if we cau sufficiently explain it out of experience. 

We close our statement here. And while it will be seen that we 
accept none of the empirical theories exclusively, we do hold that 
all of them taken together are sufficient to account for our moral 
codes, while all of them together are unequal to explain our mor 
ideas, our belief in duty and responsibility. It will be said that t 
line we have drawn in the mind between moral ideas and mor 
, judgments, is arbitrary, and rude, and unscientific ; that it is not 
much a distinction as a gash., We must in the meantime forego 
task of attempting to show that this is far from being the case ; 
we are satisfied that the gap in the moral region is by no me 
peculiar, but has analogies of the greatest importance on the in 
lectual side of our nature. Neither can we stay here to apologiz 
those who, in the interests of religion and virtue, may be alar 
by the abandonment of conscience as an original standard of d 
It may be enough to recall at present that a rule which is factiti 
is not necessarily false, and that if the principles of conscience are 
mere guesses of the moral sense from its examination of man’s 
nature within and the world without, He who framed that complex 
nature and correspondingly complex world, must be held to have 
foreseen those moral conclusions to which the prolonged education of 
the race has doubtfully brought us. And the question remains 
whether the successive moral doctrines thus suggested to men have 
not been mere preparations for a scheme of Christian ethics, which 
in its turn comes to us not as a code, but as the teaching of a still 
higher experience. But we waive all this, and peril the question ` 
upon the bare fact, that conscience as a code can be accounted for, 

and conscience as an idea of Ought can not. 
Avex. TAYLOR INNES. 
















NORMAN MACLEOD. 


N the 20th of June, I followed to his grave, in Campsie Church- 
yard, ‘Dr. Norman Macleod, the most manly man I ever knew, 
the most genial, the most many-sided, and yet the least angular. In 
his funeral sermon on his kinsman, Dr. John Macleod Campbell, he 
said, “I have had the happiness of knowing, and of meeting once in 
his house, the late Mr. Erskine of Linlathen, the late Principal Scott 
of Owens’ College, Manchester, and Professor Maurice ; and such men 
of culture, both of intellect and of spirit, such ‘ outbuilt, holy, living 
men, breathing an atmosphere of such lofty thought and deep devo- 
tion, I cannot hope again to meet together on this side the grave.” 
This sermon was printed in the May part of Good Words, with this 
note appended to the passage quoted :—“ Alas! since this was 
written, the great and good Professor Maurice has departed ! 


€ They are all gone.to that world of light.’ ” 


Short was the time during which the writer of that pathetic note 
had to 


“alone sit ling’ring here,” 
He now is one of those whose 
“Very memory is fair and bright.” 
VOL, XX. x 


™ 
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A more impressive funeral than his I never witnessed. From all 
parts of Scotland, from all parts of the kingdom, those who reverenced 
him—some of them forced, by his maily talent, faithful conviction, 
and goodness, to reverence him, in spite of great diversity of opinion 
-——had mustered to pay the last tribute of respect to his remain’. 
Norman Macleod was no mere paper and pulpit and platform good 
man, putting all his goodness into books and sermons and speeches. 
Where he was best known—known as standing the crucial test of the 
“dreary intercourse of daily life”—there he was most respected and 
beloved. Glasgow had known him for many a year as a most unpre- 
tentious, and yet most indefatigable, worker for his brethren’s weal 
in this life and beyond this life; and money-making Glasgow struck 
work in the middle of the week to show that it felt it had lost 
its best citizen. Had one of the members of the Royal Family, 
who looked upon him as a friend, and gracefully manifested thei 
estimate of him at the grave, been the occupant of the hearse, t 
pavements, the windows, the housetops of the funeral route coul 
. not have been more densely thronged, or with sincerer mourners. 

I esteem it no common honour to have known such a man as in 
mately, I believe, as any one outside his family circle knew him. 
acquaintance with him began in this way. When I was a youn 
man of twenty-four, quite unknown, I formed a project of starting a 
magazine to contain (as Dr. Arnold puts it), not so much articles of a 
religious character, as articles of a general character written in a ` 
religious spirit. But where was I to find a fit editor for it? Whilst 
I was pondering this difficulty, I chanced to read in the Scotsman a 
report of a chat on “Cock Robin,” and other nursery ballads and 
stories, which Dr. Macleod had had with children, at the’ close of an 
examination in an Ayrshire school-room. His words seemed to me 
so kindly, so wise as well as witty—there was so much broad 
humanity in his humour—that I said to myself, “ Here’s the man, if 
I can but get him.” . 

I offered the editorship of my embryo periodical to Dr. Macleod. 
He drolly replied, that his only qualification for the post was the 
fact that for ten years he had conducted the Edinburgh Christian 
Magazine, with heavy loss to himself and all concerned. This did 
not frighten me, however. I continued to importune him, and at 
last prevailed. “Tl become the captain,” he said, “provided you 
become the sailing-master. More than this I dare not undertake, 
in face of my heavy pulpit and parish duties.” 

Good Words did not. please him as a title when I first suggested 
it to him. His religion was of a robust type, and he thought it 
sounded too “goody-goody.” However, I hunted up the “worth ' 
much and cost little” motto from Herbert, and Dr. Macleod con- 
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sented to take the command of my venture when launched and 
christened as Good Words. 

His agreement with me was characteristic—to wit, that there 
was to be no agreement; I was to pay him much or little, ac- 
cording to my estimate of what the magazine could afford. Such 
verbal agreements, as a rule, prove unsatisfactory to both parties ; 
but we had no more definite agreement down to the end, and yet no 
question ever arose as to meum and tuum, nor did any cloud, 
even of the size of a man’s hand, appear to darken our horizon. 

It so happened that Part I. of Good Words was published on the 
same day as Part I. of the Cornhill Magazine. The latter sprung 
into fame and popularity at once, the former had an uphill battle to 
fight for a year or two. Yet, when Dr. Macleod went to India, 
in 1867, he wrote thus to me :—“ Go where I will I am received with 
pen arms. Good Words is everywhere, and is a magical open 
same for me.” l 
The rancorous opposition Good Words had to struggle against— 
rhaps, though, “rancorous” is rather too strong an adjective, since 
metimes “things are not what they seem,” and, as Carlyle says, 
ven cant may be sincere—the opposition, then, Good Words had to 
reast and buffet before we fought it up to the first place in point of 
circulation among monthly magazines—all that is an old story, and 
I have no wish to revive unpleasant bygones. The fable of the Viper 
and the File might be alluded to, were it not that I do not believe 
that the bulk of the assailants of Good Words were really venomous ; 
and, though Dr, Macleod could give and take as well as any man, a 
hard rasping file is the last thing any one who knew him would think 
of likening him to. He had Celtic fire, Celtic sarcastic wit, in his 
composition, but also too much Celtic love of the liking of others, to 
suffer him to lapse into passive cynicism. cece signum, in this 
hitherto unpublished letter, addressed to one of the Professors in the 
University of Edinburgh :— 












“My DEAR —, I thank you for your letter, because I feel assured that you meant it 
kindly. Yet I can hardly express to you the pain, and, I must add, the surprise, with 
which I received your objections to ‘Good Words,’ coming as they do from one for 
whose character and culture I entertain high respect. 

“Tet me make the endeavour to meet, or at least modify, the difficulties which you 
are pleased so kindly to express. 

“ There is, first of all, what you call the Sabbath reading question. You fear, as I 
understand it, that young persons may be tempted to read the ‘secular’ articles of 
‘Good Words’ on Sunday, and that ‘the fine tone’ which we have so long asso- 
ciated, and very properly, with Sabbath reading, may thereby be deteriorated. Now, 
‘Good Words’ is not specially intended, as too many Christian periodicals I think 
are, to furnish nourishment for the young or uneducated, but rather to give solid 
meat to intelligent men and women. But if any members of a Christian family are 
compelled to endure such severe and dry exercises on the Sunday as would make them 

x 2 
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long for even the scientific articles in ‘Good Words ’—or, what is still more likely, 
if they are so ill-trained as to read what parental authority has forbidden, let me ask, 
why not in such a case lock-up ‘Good Words?’ The poorest family has generally a 
press, or chest of drawers, where this mechanical process could be achieved. It must 
surely be acknowledged that the periodical, so far as its mere ‘secular’ element is 
concerned, may be admitted as a respectable and worthy visitor of a Christian family 
on at least six days in the week? And if so, why not take the visitor by the throat, 
say at 11.55 on Saturday night, just at the moment when he is being transformed 
into a dangerous intruder, and incarcerate him till he becomes once more respectable 
at 12.5 on Monday morning? Or should it be feared that the villain may escape on 
Sunday—that John or James have become so attached to him that they are disposed 
to pick the lock of his prison and let him out, might it not be prudent, in such a case, 
to adopt the old orthodox Popish fashion of burning him as a heretic?—with this 
proviso only (for the great advantage of the publishers !), that a new copy should be 
purchased every Monday morning. Even in this case, and in spite of all those holo- 
causts, ‘Good Words’ would still be ‘worth much and cost little’ But then, my 
dear ——, you must consider how to dispose of all your other secular literature upon 
the first day of the week. What of your other secular books and sec 
periodicals? and, what is a still more difficult question, what of your secular conve: 
sation, if science be secular? What, for example, are you to do with the secular 
moon, and stars? Are you to look at them? And if you look at them, are you 
think about them? And if you think about them, are you to speak about them? A 
if you speak about them are you to do so scientifically—that is, according to truth 
For, if so, you thereby immediately tread on dangerous ground. You may be le 
into a tal& on astronomy, and may thus become as bad as Professor ——, who, as yo 
inform me, declared from the chair of the Royal Society that he had read an articl 
on astronomy in ‘Good Words’ on a Sunday'evening! Your theory carried to this 
extent is hard to practise in consistency with the most holy idea of the Sunday. But 
that is not my look-out. ‘Let each man be fully persuaded in his own mind’ ‘To 
him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.’ It is enough for 
my defence that lock and key can enable any man to dispose of ‘Good Words, if he 
finds his family tempted, from want of principle or self-control, to read some of those 
articles which, I admit, are not intended for the Sunday, but for the other days of the 
week. ‘But I am merely indulging in a little banter with reference to what appears 
' to me to be a wrong application of principles on which we all agree to the condem- 
nation of ‘Good Words ;* yet, my friend, I pray you do not suppose that I am speak- 
ing lightly of the Sunday, or of its becoming exercises. I yield to no man living in 
. my profound thankfulness for the Lord’s day and all its sacred influences; nor do. I 
wish, God forbid ! to weaken them, but much rather to strengthen them. 
«As to the objection about the mixture of secular and sacred in ‘Good Words,’ 
‘which is involved in ‘the Sabbath reading question,’ what can Isay? Ought I to 
leave out the sacred? Would the magazine thereby become more Christian ? Would 
such a change make it really more religious, and, therefore, more worthy the support - 
of Evangelical men? I have no sympathy with such notions. Either of us must 
have a way of looking at the matter which the other cannot understand. 
“Your third objection, however, is worthy of a more lengthened and serious reply. 
I quite sympathize with those who urge it :—I mean the fact of writers belonging 
"to different ‘schools in theology, and different departments in literature,—such as Mr. 
Trollope, Professor Kingsley, and Dr. Stanley,—writing in the same journal with men 
of acknowledged ‘Evangelical’ sentiments. - Now, whether the idea of a religious 
magazine which shall include among its writers men of all parties and churches be 
right or wrong, I beg to assure you that I am willing to take on myself all the 
responsibility for it. Moreover, I can very sincerely say that it was not adopted 
without most grave, mature, and prayerful consideration. I say prayerful, not 
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as a mere phrase, but as expressing a real fact, I admit also that we have 
been from the first alive to the possible offence this plan might give to some 
good and thoroughly sincere men who had been accustomed to associate with 
‘ Evangelical literature’ a different idea, I was aware that our attempt involved 
the bold experiment of revolutionising to some extent popular religious litera- 
ture, by placing it on a wider, truer, and therefore more lasting basis than it had 
before occupied: but the attempt was one which, in my humble opinion, was 
every day more imperatively demanded from Christian men, in the right dis- 
charge of their duties, with reference to the present condition of society. I believed, 
that if our cheap religious publications were to exercise real influence upon our intel- 
ligent mechanics, much more upon that immense mass which occupies the middle 
ground between the extreme ‘ Evangelical’ party on the one side, and the indifferent 
and sceptical on the other, they required to be made—within, of course, certain limits 
—much wider, manher, and more human—i.e,, more really Christian in their sym- 
pathies than they had been. With these convictions soberly formed, we resolved to 
make the experiment and to face all its difficulties. I frankly tell you, for I have 
nothing to conceal, that our purpose was to combine as far as possible in ‘Good 
Words’ all those elements which have made what are called ‘secular’ periodicals 

ttractive, whether in good fiction, wholesome general literature, or genuine 

cience,—to have these subjects treated in a right and therefore religious spirit, 

d to add what are called ‘religious articles’ containing a full and uncompro- 

ising declaration of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, in every number. I hoped that 

journal so conducted would find its way into sections of society where other 

eriodicals more exclusively ‘religions’ had not penetrated. The attempt has 

succeeded beyond my most sanguine expectations. I have no cause whatever to 
regret it, but every reason to be deeply thankful for it. 

“Tt was essential, of course, that I should obtain writers capable of carrying oub my 
idea—the fittest men, in short, to write on the most fitting subjects. Now I had the 
good fortune of being personally acquainted with writers who were known in the 
literary and scientific world, and who would therefore command readers, I number 
among my friends, for example, such men as Trollope, Stanley, and Kingsley. The 
two latter are associated with me as chaplains to the Queen. I mention their names 
again merely because you and others specify them as being the chief stumbling-blocks 
in the way of ‘Good Words,’ I asked, and most kindly obtained, their services, and 
am grateful to them. My rule, you see, has been to get the best men in every church 
and party to write for me articles on such subjects as they were specially qualified to 
treat, and such as all could read with interest and profit. This rule is limited by one 
principle only, which has ever guided me, and thatis, never to accept the contribu- 
tions of any writer, male or female, however talented, who is known to be anti- 
Christian in creed or life. No one whom I could not receive, so far as character is 
concerned, into my family, has ever been permitted to write in the pages of ‘Good 
Words? Nay more, what they write must be in harmony with the essentials of the 
Christian faith. Short of this, I hold that he who is not against Christ is for Him— 
for him more especially when the author, whoever he be, is willing to write side by 
side with men who preach the Gospel out-and-out. And, therefore, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying to you, that I believe every person who has written in ‘ Good Words’ 
publicly professes his faith in Jesus Christ, and maintains a character not inconsistent 
with that profession. With my convictions, it would be narrow, shortsighted, and 
most unrighteous to reject good articles solely on the ground that the writer has in 
some other publication expressed views with which I myself could not agree. Hence 
I received and published an admirable sermon preached from a Roman Catholic pulpit, 
although no man living has less sympathy than I have with the peculiar doctrines and 
practices of Romanism. Thus, too, while I differ from many of the theological views 
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of Kingsley and Stanley, I ask, with surprise, are such men never to write, no matter 
on what subject, an article for ‘Good Words ’—the one not even on natural history, 
nor the other on Palestine. 7 

“As to the fear you express of persons being thus induced to read Kingsley or 
Stanley, surely most.people who read general literature are already acquainted with 
their works. Yet I begin to think that their writings are condemned by many who 
have never studied them. I am not aware of anything they have ever written 
which should necessitate their being excommunicated from the pages of Christian 
periodical literature. Anyhow, I have little faith in the Index-Expurgatorius 
system being either wise or efficient as respects people of ordinary education and 
intelligence. For once that it makes a young man pious, in a hundred cases it 
makes him either ignorant, false, or sceptical. 

“With every desire, then, to please the weaker brethren, much more the stronger, 
from whom I may unfortunately differ, I cannot consent to fashion ‘Good Words’ 
„after their model. I may, and probably must, alas! sacrifice the good opinion of 
many good men, which I earnestly covet—for the older I get, the greater pain does 
it give me to lose the sympathy of any honest man. They may in their hearts forbid 
me because I follow not with them; but I cannot, and -will not, sacrifice to my o 
ease of mind, or to the wishes of even excellent men, what appears to me to be 
interests of a higher, better, and truer Christian literature than has yet been pr 
duced by those who have different ideas as to the manner in which it should 
conducted; and who, though they have had the field to themselves for years, a 
every possible advantage for working out the experiment in their own way, ha 
failed, I think, to produce a literature which operates to any extent peyond thy 
Church. To every periodical, such as the ‘Family Treasury,’ ‘ Christian Treasury. 
‘Sunday at Home,’ or ‘Sunday Magazine,’ I say, with all my heart, ‘God speed !’ fo: 
they are doing a genuine work within the Church which is full.of blessing. But 
why may I not be permitted, not only without envy, jealousy, fear, or molestation, 
but cheered and encouraged by the good wishes and prayers of all Ohristian men, to 
do a work more especially beyond it? _ It seems to me as if, from my previous 
education in life, my knowledge of the world, my large acquaintance with men, my 
freedom from the influence of cliques and church parties, my ten years’ experience in 
conducting the ‘Edinburgh Christian Magazine’ (which never, by the way, paid), 
and from my ‘vivid sense of the wants of the time—that God has given me this 
special work to do. I never asked for ‘Good Words ;’ but when the Editorship was 
offered to me, these were the conditions on which I accepted it. The first year or two 
it-was not a success, but since then it has become one, and that too with no church, 
party, or committee to back its editor and publisher. I repeat, therefore, that I see no 
reason. whatever for altering, but many reasons for holding by, though ever and anon 
modifying-in their application, the general principles on which it has hitherto been 
conducted. : ` 

“Remember that I do not write this from any selfish fear whatever; for I feel 
assured that if every man in Christendom who sympathizes with the angry criticisms 
showered upon ‘ Good Words,’ were to give up the magazine, it would not seriously 
diminish its circulation; or if it did so in one direction, would but increase it in 
another. . But should our opponents succeed in raising a prejudice against me in 
spite of a ministry‘of a quarter of a century amongst you, and should the influence of 
‘Good Words’ be thereby weakened, I declare to you, that I would sooner see this— 
sooner see the magazine utterly fail, while bravely seeking to realize a right idea of 
Christian literature, than see it live in tolerated weakness, while attempting to work 
out'an inadequate and, as I believe, a wrong one. ` A 

“ But whatever'may become of ‘Good Words,’ I am grieved to see the tendenoy, on 
the part of some good men in the Evangelical Church, to cast away from their heart 
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and sympathy in such a crisis as the present, the cordial aid which others most 
devoted to Christ and his kingdom are willing to afford to the cause all have at heart, 
the very moment these others refuse to shape all their plans, and even their phrases, 
to the stereotyped form which a small party haye sanctioned, as being the only type 
of ‘Evangelicism” They are too apt to be governed by the mere letter and word, 
instead of looking into the spirit and reality of things, and thus unconsciously 
accept the well-known advice given in ‘ Faust’ to a student by one whom I need not 
name,— 


“Im Ganzen—haltet euch an Worte! 

Dann geht ihr durch die sichre Pforte 

Zum Tempel der Gewissheit ein” . . . 2 o 
* * * * * * 


‘Mit Worten lässt sich trefflich streiten, 

Mit Worten ein System bereiten, ` 

An Worte lässt sich trefflich glauben, - 

Yon einem Wort lisst sich kein Iota rauben.’ 


“With a good conscience towards God and man, I therefore crave as a Christian 
pastor, seeking to aid his Master’s work, the sympathy of the good men of all parties, 
and of all churches,—for ‘Good Words’ belongs to all. If this be denied me, by even 
a few, on that few be the responsibility of weakening my hands, Profoundly con- 
vinced, however, of a higher sympathy, I shall go on as I have begun, with a clear 
firm purpose, and a peaceful courageous heart. As I sang long ago, I sing my own 
words now, and hope to go on singing them till my voice is silent— 

‘Trust no party, church, or faction, 
Trust no leaders in ‘the fight ; 


But in every word and action, 
Trust in God, and do the right { 


‘Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight. 
Cease from man, and look above thee, 
Trust in God, and do the right!’ 


“Dear ——, excuse this long letter. ‘When I began it, I had no intention of 
writing beyond a line or two. You may make any uso of if you please, and I shall 
do the same. I am firmly resolved to defend my position before the public, in the 
confident hope that I shall be backed in the long-run by the intelligence of the 
country. The Christian public must in the end decide whether ‘Good Words ’ shall 
continue to hold its place, or give way to a different kind of Christian week-day 
literature, In the meantime, I am sure I shall not ask in vain for your forbearance, 
your sympathy, and prayers to God for direction, that I, as well as you, may be led to 
do those things which are pleasing in his sight, 

“With every feeling of personal regard and respect, 
i i ‘ “J remain, yours sincerely, 
“NogMan MAcLEop,” 


How anxious Dr. Macleod was to make Good Words answer to its 
title in the strictest sense is not, perhaps, sufficiently well known. 
One of the most distinguished novelists of the day, a personal 
friend of his own, was engaged to write a story for it. When Dr. 
Macleod received the MS. and read it over, he wished it to be 
returned to the writer, because a clergyman was ‘in his opinion 
unfairly satirized in it; and this was done accordingly, although it 
involved a loss to the magazine of £500. Again, when our common 
friend, Mr. George MacDonald, was about to write “Guild Court,” 
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Dr. Macleod was very anxious that no “heterodox” views on the °. 
subject of future punishment should be introduced into it. For 
hours the two discussed the matter in the: publishing office with 
friendliest warmth. At last in tripped a little-girl, and by her simple 
wise prattle, not only put an end to the controversy, but actually 
became the model for the most interesting character of the story. 
Before his death Dr. Macleod had adopted Mr. Maurice’s stand-point’ 
on this question, as he emphatically made manifest in the et sermon 
I heard him ‘preach at Balmoral. 

Ihave heard him preach scores of times, and cannot call to and one 
sermon of his that was dull. Many preachers soar now and then in ` 
their discourses, and then come down with painfully flapping wings ; 
but when Norman Macleod went up he kept up with a strong, steady 
flight that never flagged. I have often heard him preach under ex- 
ceptional circumstances—in Paris, Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
Athens, Alexandria, Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Damascus,—but 
the most striking of these exceptional services were when h 
preached on board a Peninsular and Oriental steamer it th: 
Mediterranean to a congregation of forecastle-men—the shaggy 
breasted tars all crying like children ; and again, when, on the banks 
of the Caledonian Canal, he- addréssed the crews of half a hundred 
- fishing boats. I have said “preached,” but in neither case was. it 
a set sermon—simply friendly talk made eloquent by its earnestness. 

Dr. -Macleod liked to see a man, and had a warm place in his 
heart for soldiers and sailors’ He would sing his own war-song, 
“Dost thou remember!” to a company of old soldiers; and “The 
Old Lieutenant and His Son” and “Billy Buttons” show how 
sympathetically he could limn old salts. An absurd report, by-the- 
bye, has been spread that the latter story was plagiarized from 
Bret Harte, the fact being that, although only recently republished 
in a book, “ Billy Buttons” appeared in a Christmas number of Good 
Words long before the publication of “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

“Wee Davie”. was his own favourite among his works. It was 
rattled off at a sitting. But he thought very little of his writings, and 
full of shrewd observation, lively description, and good humour, in two 
senses, as they are, there can be no doubt that Norman Macleod was 
infinitely greater in his life than in his books. - The last thing of his . . 
that he saw published was a sermon preached before the Queen, on 
Christ blessing little children ; it was-printed in the June part of 
Good Words, “His children “ill remember that coincidence, for a 
fonder father there never was, as all will admit who were privileged 
to see him surrounded by: his little ones, telling them his wonderful 
“ once-upon-a-time” stories by the hour together. The Scottish cha- 
racter is thought to be rugged, but it holds, like honey hived in rocks, 
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a rich fund of tenderness, To speak only of Scotsmen of our own 
day, in-no men has this store been richer than in George MacDonald, 
John Brown, and Norman Macleod. But it is not for me to touch on 
his domestic life. The beauty of it, in all its relations, will, I trust, 
soon be portrayed by a congenial hand. 

Sunny is the best epithet for his social life. At a public dinner, 
in a private drawing-room, in a cosy tobacco-scented téte-d-léte he 
` radiated enjoyment. He was full of fun—full to overflowing. And 
one of the readiest ways in which his abounding spirits found 
expression was at the point of his pencil.’ Almost all his letters to 
me were illustrated with little whimsical drawings,—very slight, but 
showing artistic faculty of the highest kind. Is it well at this time, 
and in this place, to bring any of these out of the obscurity in which 
they have hitherto lam? For my part, I cannot help thinking so,— 
unless á not unimportant trait in Dr. Macleod’s character is to be 
suppressed, and one of his own first canons of literary workmanship 
be thereby violated. (See pp. 300, 301, 302). 

The favourite student and devoted admirer of Dr. Chalmers, he 
nevertheless had to fight manfully against his old master at the time 
of the Disruption ; and yet Dr. Macleod did more, perhaps, than any 
other man to breathe a spirit of comprehensive charity into all the 
churches. More than once have I seen his stalwart form bent forward 
in deep interest as he listened to the debates in the Free Assembly 
Hall; and he devoted the entire profits of his “Earnest Student” 
to the Free Church Indian Missions. How much all this implied can 
only be known by those who are in some way acquainted with the 
fierceness with which the ecclesiastical battle raged, which, for better 
for worse, rent Scotland in twain, dividing family from family, parent 
from child, and brother from sister. I well remember the eagerness, 
too, with which he accepted for Good Words a poem sent to him by 
the daughter of one of the doughtiest champions of the Free Church, 
and one of the hardest hitters amongst its leaders. 

His stand on the “Sabbath question ” has taken much of the 
irrationalism out of Scotch opinion on that subject—loosened the 
grave-clothes, and washed the face of that sublime gift of God, the 
day of rest. And many men of other communions first began to 
respect Presbyterianism when they became acquainted with Norman 
Macleod. 

In literature, (besides Good Words,) The Contemporary Review, 
The Sunday Magazine, and Good Words for the Young can call 
him father, for without his generous aid and encouragement atthe _ 
beginning and all through, I could never have projected or established 
any of them. : 

And his life-long championship of the poor has had fruitful 
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results. He did much by his own personal exertions; and also by 
his little work, “ How to Help our Deserving Poor,” but he did more 
by directing our common friend, the Rev, W. Fleming Stevenson, 
into this path, and by getting him to write such papers as the one 
on “Dr. Chalmers at Elberfeld,” which appeared in the first Part of 
Good Words, and:to which can be directly traced all the great 
Charity Organization movements of the day. 


What more need be said? Writing for a critical journal, I feel 
that some recognition of Dr. Macleod’s fine faculties, and some 
attempt to estimate them, cannot be dispensed with even from the 
least capable:of his comrades. 

The word falls from the pen not infelicitously. A noble comrade! 
That was what Dr. Macleod was, and it is a type of character not too 
often exemplified in circles to which any such word as “evangelical” 
is usually applied. There is a ‘ ‘song of parting” by one of the truest 
poets of our time, of which in the chorus the recurring words 
are :— 


“The love of comrades, 
The life-long love of comrades, 
The manly love of comrades, 
The high-towering love of comrades.” 


And who can help thinking of this chorus when the image of 
Norman Macleod arises in his mind? He was the comrade of all 
good things. There are pioneers, and camp-followers, and leaders, 
and the rest. Dr. Macleod had much of the soldier in him, 
and’ would have struck a good stroke in the very van, but it was 
not his characteristic to want to hurry in advance of his company. 
There is a rather conservative French epigram which says, “The 
better is the ehemy of the good ”—and it has its truth. Dr. Macleod 
would not thank me for trying to elevate him at the expense of any 
human being ; so I need not depreciate any lonely fanatic or pioneer 
of the better, when I say that: he was the comrade, rather than the 
fighting man of the good. Having put his hand to the plough—and 
manlike-deep were the furrows he made, and straight also,—he was 
not one to look back ; but he liked to abide with his own people, and 
he did. It was in the spirit of a Christian panireds that he did his 
best work. ' 

Dr. Macleod was a striking example of solidarity of character. You 
cannot separate in him, even hypothetically for purposes of ‘criticism, 
the morals from the intellect, or either from the religious currents of 
' his nature. Admitting that his creed does look a little outside of 
him, his entire simplicity prevents this from being in any way 
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so, as is well known to all who noted how frequently his conversation 
treated of the after life and the boundless possibilities of enjoyment 
in it,—how in his most brilliant talk (and who could be so brilliant 
in talk in this generation?) he, giving free play to his imagination, 
and ignoring the limits of time and space, soared to “worlds not 
realized,” and wandered at large in the fields of immortality. And 
when Death walked straight up to the strong man, and laid him in 
the dust, it found him ready, with the humble peace which is the 
most magnificent ornament of that solemn moment. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 
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UI, —--NATURE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


UT of bricks, well burnt, hard, and sharp-angled, lying in heaps 
by his side, the bricklayer builds, even without mortar, a 
wall of some height that has considerable stability. With’ bricks 
made of bad materials, irregularly burnt, warped, cracked, and ‘many 
of them broken, he cannot build a dry wall of the same height and 
stability. The dockyard labourer, piling cannon-shot, is totally unable 
to make these spherical masses stand at all as the bricks stand. 
There are, indeed, certain quite definite shapes into which they may 
be piled—that of a tetrahedron, or that of a pyramid having a square 
base, or that of an elongated wedge allied to the pyramid. In any 
of these forms they may be put together symmetrically and stably ; 
but not in forms with vertical sides or highly-inclined sides. Once 
more, if, instead of equal spherical shot, the masses to be piled are 
boulders, partially but irregularly rounded, and of various sizes, no 
definite stable form is possible. A. comparatively-loose heap, indefi- , 
nite in its surfaces and angles, is all the labourer can make of them. 
Putting which several facts fogether, and asking what is the most 
general truth they imply, we see it to be this—that the character of 
the aggregate is determined by the characters of the units. 
If we pass from units df these visible, tangible kinds, to the units 
contemplated by chemists and physicists as making up masses of 
VOL, XX, Y 
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matter, the same truth meets u us. Each so-called dlenieni each com- 
bination of ‘éléments, each re-combination of the compounds, has a 
form of erystallization. Though its crystals differ in their sizes, and 
are liable to be modified by truncations of angles and apices, and by 
partially merging into one another, yet the type of structure, as 
shown by cleavage, is constant : particular kinds of molecules severally 
have particular shapes into which they settle themselves as they aggre- 
gate. And though in some casés it happens that a substance, simple, 
or compound, has two or even more forms of aggregation, yet the ; 
recognized interpretation is, that these different forms are the forms 
assumed by molecules made different in their structures by allotropic 
or isomeric changes. So constant is the relation between the nature 
of any molecules and their inode of crystallizing, that, given two 
kinds of molecules which are known, from their chemical actions, 
to be closely allied in their natures, and it is inferred with certainty 
that their crystals will be closely allied. In brief, it may be unhesi- 

‘tatingly affirmed, as an outcome of physics and chemistry, tha 
throughout all phenomena presented by dead matter the natures o 
the units necessitate certain traits in the aggregates. 

This truth is again exemplified by aggregates of organic matte 
In the substance of each species of plant or animal, there is a pro- 
clivity towards the structure which that plant or animal presents—a, 
proclivity conclusively proved in cases where the conditions to the 
maintenance of life are sufficiently simple, and where the tissue has 
not assumed a structure too finished to permit re-arrangement, The 
pérpetually-cited case of the polype, each part of which, when it is cut 
into several, presently puts on the polype-shape, and gains struc-’ 
tures and powers like those of the original whole, illustrates this, 
tiuth among animals.. Among plants it’ is well exemplified by the 
Begonias. Here a complete plant grows from a fragment of a leaf 
stuck into the ground; and, in Begonia phyllomaniaca, complete 
plants grow even out of scales that fall from the leaves and the 
stem—a fact,showing, like the fact which the polype furnishes, that 
the units everywhere present have for their type of aggregation the 
type of the organism they belong to; and reminding -us of the uni- 
versal fact, that the units composing every germ, animal or vegetal, 
have a proclivity towards the parental type of aggregation. 

Thus, given the natures of. the units, and the nature of the aggre- 
gate they form is pre-determined. I say the nature, meaning, of 
course, the essential .traits, and not including the incidental. By 
the characters of the units are necessitated certain limits within > 
which the characters of the aggregate must fall. The circumstances 
attending aggregation greatly modify the results; but the truth here 
to be recognized is, that these circumstances, in some cases per- 
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haps preventing aggregation ‘altogether, in other cases impeding it, 
in other cases facilitating it more or less, can never give to the aggre- 
gate, characters that do not consist with the characters of the units. 
No favouring conditions will give the labourer power to pile cannon- 
shot into a vertical wall ; no favouring conditions will make it possible 
for common salt, which crystallizes on the regular system, to crys- 
tallize, like sulphate of soda, on the oblique ‘prismatic system ; no 
favouring conditions will enable the fragment of a polype to take on 
the structure of a mollusk. 

Among such: social aggregates as inferior creatures fall into, more 
or less definitely, the same truth holds. Whether they live in a 
mere assemblage, or whether they live in something like an organized 
union with division of labour among its members, as happens in 
many cases, is unquestionably determined by the properties of the 
units. Given the structures and consequent instincts of the indi- 
viduals as we find-them, and the community they form will inevitably 
present certain traits; and no community having such traits can be 
formed out of individuals having other structures and instincts. 


Those who have been brought up in the belief that there is one 
law for the rest of the Universe and another law for mankind, will 
doubtless be astonished by the proposal to include aggregates of men 
in this generalization. And yet that the properties of the units de- 
termine the properties of the whole they make up, evidently holds of 
societies as of other things. A general survey of tribes and nations, 
past and present, shows clearly enough that it is so; and a brief 
consideration of the conditions shows, with no less olenko that it 
must be so. : 

Ignoring for the moment the special traits of races and) indivi- 
duals, observe the traits common to members of the species at large ; 
and consider how these must affect ‘their relations when associated. 

They have all needs for food, and have corresponding desires. To 
all of them exertion is a physiological expense ; must bring a certain 
return in nutriment, if it is not to be detrimental ; and is accompanied 
by repugnance when pushed beyond this limit, or even before reach- 
ing it. They are all of them liable to bodily injury, with accom- 
panying pain, from various extreme physical actions; and they are 
liable to emotional pains, of positive and negative kinds, from one 
another's actions. As says Shylock, insisting on that human nature 
which Jews have in common with Christians— 


“Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions ? fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we 
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not bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poison us, do we not 
die? and if you wrong us, shall we-not revenge? If we are like you in the 
rest, we will resemble you in that.” 


Ë 


` £ 


Conspicuous, however, as is this possession of certain fundamental 
qualities by all individuals, there is no- adequate recognition of 
the truth that from these individual qualities must result certain 
qualities in an assemblage of individuals; that in proportion, as 
the individuals forming one assemblage are like in their qualities 
to the individuals forming another assemblage, the two assemblages 
will have likenesses ; and that the assemblages will differ in their 
characters in proportion as the component individuals of the one 


. differ from those of the other. Yet when -this, which is almost a - 
truism, has been admitted, it cannot be denied that in every com-- 


munity there is a group of, phenomena growing naturally out 
of the phenomena presented by its members—a set of properties in 
the aggregaté determined by the sets of properties in the units; and 
that the relations of the two sets form the subject-matter of a 
science. It needs but to ask what would happen if men avoided 
one another, as various inferior creatures do, to see that the very 
possibility of a society depends on a certain emotional property in 
the individual. -It needs but to ask what would happen if each man 
liked ‘best the men who gave him most pain, to perceive. that social 
relations, supposing them to be possible, would be utterly unlike the 
social relations resulting from the greater liking which men individu- 
ally have for others who give them pleasure. It needs but to ask what 
would happen if, instead of ordinarily preferring the easiest ways of 
achieving their ends, men preferred to achieve their ends in the most 

“eeoublescme ways, to infer that then, a society, if one could exist, 
would be a widely different society from any we know. And if, as 
these’ extreme cases show us, cardinal traits in societies are deter- 
mined by cardinal traits in men, it cannot ‘be questioned that less- 
marked .traits in societies are determined by less-marked traits in 
men;‘and that there must everywhere .be a consensus between 
the special structures and actions of the one and the special structures 
and.actions of the other. 

Setting out, then, with this general principle, that the properties 
‘of the units determine the properties of the aggregate, we con- 
clude that there must be a Social Science expressing the relations 
between the two with as much definiteness as the natures of the 
phenomena permit. Beginning with types of men who form but 
stnall and incoherent social aggregates, such a science has to show 
in what ways the individual qualities, ‘intellectual and emotional, 
“negative further aggregation. It has to explain how slight modi- 
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fications of individual nature, arising under modified conditions of 
life, make somewhat larger aggregates possible. It has to trace out, 
in aggregates of some size, the genesis of the social relations, regu- 
lative and operative, into which the members fal. It has to exhibit 
the stronger and more prolonged social influences which, by further 
modifying the characters of the units, facilitate further aggregation 
with consequent further complexity of social structure. Among 
societies of all orders and sizes, from, the smallest and rudest up to the 
largest and most civilized, it has to ascertain what traits there are 
in common, determined by the common traits of human beings; 
what less-general traits, distinguishing certain groups of societies, 
result from traits distinguishing certain races of men; and what 
peculiarities in each society are traceable to the peculiarities of 
its members. In every case it has for its subject-matter the growth, 
development, structure, and functions of the social aggregate, as 
brought about by the mutual actions’ of individuals whose natures 
are partly like those of all men, partly like those of kindred races, 
partly distinctive. 

These phenomena of social evolution have, of course, to be ex- 
plained with due reference to the conditions each society is-exposed. 
to—the conditions furnished by its locality and by its relations to 
neighbouring societies. Noting this merely to prevent possible 
misapprehensions, the fact which here concerns us, is, not that the 
Social Science has these or those special characters, but that, given 
men having certain properties, and an aggregate of such men must 
have certain derivative properties which form the subject-matter of 
a science. ue 

“ But were we not told some pages back, that in societies, causes 
and effects are related in ways so involved that prevision is often 
impossible? Were we not warned against rashly taking measures 
for achieving this or that desideratum, regardless of the proofs, so 
abundantly supplied by the past, that agencies set in action habitually 
work out results never foreseen? And were not instances given of 
all-important changes that were due to influences from which no one 
would have anticipated them? If so, how can there be a Social 
Science? If Louis Napoleon could not have expected that the war 
he began to prevent the consolidation of Germany, would be the 
very means of consolidating it; if to M. Thiers, five-and-twenty years 
ago, it would have seemed a dream exceeding all ordinary dreams in 
absurdity, that he would be fired at from his own fortifications; how 
in the name of wonder is it possible to formulate social phenomena 
in anything approaching scientific order ?” 

The difficulty thus put in as strong a form as I can find for it, is 
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that which, clearly or vaguely, rises in the, minds of most to whom : 
Sociology ‘is proposed as a subject to be. studied after scientific 
methods, with the, expectation: ‘of reaching results having scientific 
certainty. Before giving to the question its special answer, let me ` 
give it’a general answer. 

The science of: Mechanics has reached a development higher than 
has been reached by any but the-purely-alstract’sciences. Though 
we, may not call it’ perfect, yet the great accuracy of the predictions 
which- its ascertained principles enable astronomers to make, shows. 
how, near to perfection it has come; and the achievements of the 
skilful artillery-officer prove that in their applications to terrestrial: . 
motions, these principles yield previsions of considerable exactness. - 
But'now, taking Mechanics as the type of.a highly-developed science, 
let us note what-it enables us to predict, and- what it does not enable 
us to predict, respecting some concrete phenomenon. Say that there. 
is a mine to be exploded. Ask what-will happen to-the fragments of ' 
matter sent into, the air. Then observe how much we cam infer from 
established dynamical laws. By that common observation which 
precedes the more exact.observations of science, we are taught that 
all the fragments, having risen to heights more or less various, -will 
fall; that'they will reach the ground at scattered places within- a 
circumscribed area, and at somewhat different times: Science 
enables us to say: more than this. From those same principles 

-whence are inferable the path of a planet or a projectile, it deduces 
the truth that each fragment will describe a curve; that all the 
curves, though individually different, will be specifically alike ; that 
(ignoring deviations caused by atmospheric resistance) they. will seve- 
rally be portions of ellipses so eccentric as to be indistinguishable 
from parabolas—such parts of theni, at least, as are described after 
the rush of gases ceases further to accelerate the fragments. But 
while the principles of Mechanics help us to these certainties, we 
cannot learn from them anything more definite respecting the 
courses that will be taken by: particular fragments. Whether, of the 
mass overlying the powder to be exploded, the part on the left will 
be propelled upwards in one fragment or several? whether this piece 
‘will be shot higher than that? whether any, and if so, which, of the 
projected masses will be stopped in their courses by adjacent objects 
they strike ?—-are questions it cannot answer. WNot-that there will be 
any want- of conformity to law: im these results; but that the data 
on which predictions of them are to be based, cannot be obtained, 

‘Observe, then, that respecting a concrete phenomenon of some 
complexity, thè most exact science enables us to make predictions 
that are mainly general, or only partially special’ Seeing that this 
is.so, even where the causes and effects are not greatly involved, ‘and 
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where the science of them is well developed, much more may we 
expect it to be so among the most involved causes and effeets, the 
science of which is but rudimentary. This contrast between the 


generalities that admit of ‘prevision and the specialities that do- 


not admit of prevision, will be still more clearly seen on passing from 
this preliminary illustration to an illustration in which the analogy is 
closer. 


What can we say about the future of this newly-born child? 
Will it die of some disorder during infancy? Will it survive 
awhile, and be carried off by scarlet fever or whooping-cough % Will 
it have’ measles or small-pox, and succumb to one or the other ? 
None of these questions can be answered. Will it some ‘day fall 
down-stairs, or be run over, or set fire to its clothes; and be 
killed or maimed by one or other of these accidents? These 
\questions also have no .answers. None can tell whether in 
boyhood there may come epilepsy, or St. Vitus’ dance, or other 
ormidable affection. Looking at the child now in the nurse’s arms, 

one can foresee with certainty that it will be stupid or intelligent, 
tractable or perverse. Equally beyond possibility of prediction are 
those ‚events which, if it survives, will occur to it in maturity— 
partly caused by its own nature, and partly by surrounding condi- 
‘tions. Whether there will come the success due to skill and perse- 
verance ; whether the circumstances will be such as to give these 
scope or not; whether accidents will thwart or favour efforts; are 
wholly unanswerable inquiries. That is:to say, the facts we 
ordinarily class as biographical, do not admit of prevision. 

If from quite special facts we turn to facts of a somewhat less 
special kind which the life of this infant will present, we find, 
among those that are quasi-biographical, a certain degree of pre- 
vision possible. Though the unfolding of the faculties is variable 
within limits, going on here precociously and there with unnsual 
slowness, yet there is such order in the unfolding as enables us 
to say that the child will not be a mathematician or a dramatist at 
three years old, will not be a psychologist by the time he is ten, will 
not reach extended political conceptions while his’ voice is still 
unbroken. Moreover, of the emotional nature we may make certain 
predictions of a kindred order. Whether he will marry or not, no 
one can say; but it is possible to say,.if not with certainty still with 
much probability, that after a certain age an inclination to marry will 
arise; and though none can tell whether he will have children, yet 
that, if he has, some amount of the paternal feelmg will be mani- 
fested, may be concluded as very likely. 

But now if, looking at the entire assemblage of facts that will be 
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presented during the life of this infant as it becomes mature, decays, 
‘and dies, we pass over the biographical and quasi-biographical, as 
admitting of either no prevision or but imperfect prevision ; we find 
remaining classes of facts that may be asserted beforehand: some 
with a high degree of probability, and some with certainty—some 
_ with great definiteness and some within moderate limits of variation. ` 
I refer to the facts of growth, development, structure, and function. 

Along with that love of personalities which exalts everything incon- 
stant in human life into a matter of interest, there goes the habit of 
regarding whatever is constant in human life as a matter of no interest; 
and so, when contemplating the future of the infant, thore is a tacit 
ignoring of all the vital phenomena it will exhibit—phenomena that 
‘are alike knowable and important to be known. The anatomy and 
physiology of Man, comprehending under these names not only the 
structures and functions of the adult, but the progressive establish- 
ment of these structures and, functions during individual evolution, 
form the subject-matter of what every one recognizes as a science. 
Though there is imperfect exactness in the generalized coexistence 
and sequences making up -this science; though general truths 
respecting structures are met by occasional exceptions in the way of 
malformations; though anomalies of function also occur to negative 
absolute prediction ; though there are considerable variations of the 
limits within which growth and structure- may range, and consi- . 
derable differences between the rates of functions and between the 
times at which functions are established ; yet no one doubts that the 
biological phenomena presented by the human body, may be organized 
into a knowledge having: the definiteness which constitutes it 
scientific, in the understood sense of that word. 

If, now, any one, insisting on the incalculableness of a child’s 
future, biographically considered, asserted that the child, therefore, 
presented no subject-matter for science, ignoring altogether what. 
we will for the moment call its anthropology (though the meaning 
now given to the word scarcely permits this use of it), he would fall 
into a conspicuous error—an error in this case made conspicuous 
because we are able daily to observe the difference between an 
account of the living body, and an account of its conduct and the 
events that occur to it. 


The reader doubtless anticipates the analogy. What Biography is 
to. Anthropology, History is. to Sociology—History, I mean, as_com- 
monly conceived. The kind of relation which the sayings and 
doings that make up the ordinary account of a man’s life, bear to 
an account of his bodily and mental ,evolution,. structural and 
functional, is like the kind of relation borne by that narrative of 
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a nation’s actions and fortunes its historian gives us, to a description 
of its institutions, regulative and operative, and the ways in which 
their structures and functions have gradually established themselves. 
And if it is an error to say that there is no Science of Man, because 
the events of a man’s life, cannot be foreseen, it is equally an error to 
say that there is no Science of Society, because there can be no ` 
prevision of the occurrences which make up ordinary history. 

Of course, I do not say that the parallel between an individual 
organism and a social organism is so close, that the distinction to 
be clearly drawn in the one case may be drawn with like clearness in 
the other. The structures and functions of the social organism are 
obviously far-less specific, far more modifiable, far more dependent on 
conditions that are variable and never twice alike. All I mean is 
that, as in the one case so in the other, there lie underneath the 
phenomena of conduct, not forming subject-matter for science, certain 
vital phenomena, which do form subject-matter -for science. Just as 

the man there are structures and functions which make possible 

he doings his biographer tells of, so in the nation there are 
tructures and functions which make possible the doings its historian 
tells of-; and in both cases it is with these structures and functions, 
in cher. origin, development, and decline, that science is concerned. 

To make better the parallel, and further to explain the nature of 
the Social Science, we must say that the morphology and physiology 
of Society, instead of corresponding to the morphology and physiology 
of Man, correspond rather to morphology and physiology in general. 
Social organisms, like individual organisms, are to be arranged into 
classes and sub-classes—not, indeed, into classes and sub-classes having 
anything like the same definiteness or the same constanéy, but never- 
theless having likenesses and differences which justify the putting of 
them into major groups most-markedly contrasted, and, within these, 
arranging them in minor groups less-markedly contrasted. And just 
as Biology discovers certain general traits of development, structure, 
and function, holding throughout all organisms, others holding through- 
out certain great groups, others throughout certain sub-groups these 
contain ; so Sociology has to recognize truths of social development, 
structure, and function, that are some of them ubiversal, some of them 
general, some of them special. 

For, recalling the conclusion previously reached, it is manifest that 
in so far as human beings, considered as social units, have properties 
in common, the social aggregates they form will have properties in 
common; that likenesses of nature holding throughout certain of 
the human races, will originate likenesses of nature in the nations 
arising out of them; and that such peculiar traits as are possessed, 
by the highest varieties of men, must result in distinctive characters 
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possessed in common by the communities into which they organize 
themselves. 
So that whether we look at the iiair in the‘abstract or in the . 


_ concrete, we reach the same conclusion. We need but to glance, on 


the one hand, at the varieties of uncivilized men and the structures 
of their tribes, and, on the other hand, at the varieties of civilized ` 
men and the structures of their nations, to see inference verified by ' 
fact. And thus recognizing, both à priori ahd à posteriori, these 
relations between the phenomena of individual human nature and: 
the phenomena of incorporated human nature, we cannot fail to see 
that the phenomena of incorporated human nature form the subj ect- 
matter of a science, 


[S 


And now to make more definite the conception of a Social Sde 


. thus shadowed forth in a general way, let me set down a few truths 


of the kind indicated. Some that I propose to name are very 
familiar ; and others J add, not because of their interest or importance 
but because. they are easy of exposition. The aim is simply t 

convey a clear idea of the nature-of sociological truths: 

. Take, first, the general fact that along with social aggregation there 
always goes some kind of organization. In the very lowest. stages, where 
the assemblages are very small and very ‘incoherent, there is no esta- 
blished subordination—no centre of control. Chieftainships of set- 
tled kinds come only along with larger and more coherent aggregates. 
The evolution of a governmental structure having some strength and 


‘permanence, is the condition under which alone any considerable 


growth of a society can take place. A differentiation of the originally 
homogeneous: mass of wnitsinto a co-ordinating part and a ço- 


_ ordinated: part, is the indispensable initial step. 


Along with evolution of societies in size there goes evolution of their * 
co-ordinating centres; which, having become, permanent, presently 
become more or less complex. In small tribes, chieftainship, gene- . 
rally wanting in stability, is’ quite simple; but as tribes become 
larger by growth, o1 by reduction of other tribes to subjection, the | 
co-ordinating apparatus begins to develop 2 the addition: of subor- 
dinate governing agencies. , 

Simple and familiar as are these facts, we are not, therefore, to 
overlook their significance. That men rise into the state of social 
aggregation only on condition that they lapse ‘into relations ‘of in- 
equality in respect of power, and are made to co-operate as a whole 
only by the agency of a structure securing obedience, is none the 
less a fact in science because it-is a trite fact. This is a primary 
common trait in social aggregates derived from a common trait in 
their units. It is a truth in Sociology, comparable to the biological 
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truth, that the first step in the production of any living organism, 
high or low, is a certain differentiation, whereby a peripheral portion 
becomes distinguished from a central portion. And such exceptions 
to this biological truth as we find in those minute non-nucleated 
portions of protoplasm that are the very lowest living things, are 
paralleled by those exceptions to the sociological truth, seen in the 
small incoherent assemblages formed by the very lowest types of men. 
: The differentiation of the regulating part and the regulated part, is, 
in small primitive societies, not only imperfectly established but 
vague, The chief does not at first become unlike his fellow-savages in 
his functions, otherwise than by exercising greater sway. He hunts, 
makes his weapons, works, and manages his private affairs, in just the 
same ways as the rest; while in war he differs from other warriors 
nly by his predominant influence, not by ceasing to be a private 
voldier. And along with this slight separation from the rest of the 
ibe in military functions and industrial functions, there is only a 
ight separation politically: judicial action is but very feebly repre- 
ted by exercise of his personal authority in keeping order. + 
At a higher stage, the power of the chief being well established, 
e no longer supports himself. Still he remains undistinguished 
dustrially from other members of the dominant class, which has 
grown up while chieftainship ‘has been getting settled; for he 
simply gets productive work done by deputy, as they do. Nor is 
a further extension of his power accompanied by complete separa- 
tion of the political from the industrial functions; for he habitually 
remains a regulator of production, and in many cases a regulator of 
. trade, presiding over acts of exchange. Of his several controlling 
activities, this last is, however, the one which he first ceases person- 
ally to carry on. Industry early shows a tendency towards self-con- 
trol, apart from the control which the chief exercises more and more 
as political and military head. The primary social differentiation 
which we,have noted between the regulative part and the operative 
part, is presently followed by a distinction, which eventually becomes. 
very marked, between the internal arrangements of the two parts: the 
operative part slowly developing within itself agencies by which pro- 
cesses of production, distribution, and exchange are co-ordinated, 
while co-ordination of the non-operative part continues on its original 
footing. ; i 
‘ Along with a development which renders conspicuous the separa- 
tion of the operative and regulative structures, there goes a de- 
velopment within the regulative structures themselves. The chief, 
at first uniting the characters of king, judge, captain, and often 
priest, has his functions more and more specializéd as the evolution 
of the society in,size and complexity advances. While remaining 
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supreme judge, he does most of his judging by deputy; while re- 
maining nominally head of his army, the actual leading of it falls more . 
and more into the hands of subordinate officers ; while still retaining 
ecclesiastical supremacy, his priestly functions practically almost cease ; 
while in theory the maker and administrator of the law, the actual 
making and administration lapse more and more into other hands. 
So that, stating the facts broadly, out of the original co-ordinating 
agent having undivided functions, there eventually develop several : 
co-ordinating agencies which divide these functions among them. 

Each of these agencies; too, follows the same law. Originally 
simple, it step by step subdivides into many parts, and becomes an 
organization, administrative, judicial; ecclesiastical, or military, having 
graduated classes within itself, and a more or less distinct form of 
government within itself. 

"I will not complicate this statement by doing more than recognizin 
the variations that occur.in cases where supreme power does not laps 
into the hands of one man (which, however, in early stages of soci 
evolution is an unstable modification). And I must explain that t 
above general statements are to be taken with the qualification th 
differences of detail are passed over to gain brevity and clea: 
ness, Add to which that it is beside the purposé of the argument to 
carry the description beyond these first stages. But duly bearing in 
mind that‘without here elaborating a Science of Sociology, nothing 
more than a rude outline of cardinal facts can be given, enough has 
been said to show that in the development of social structures, 
there may be recognized certain most general facts, certain less 
general facts, and certain facts successively more special ; just as 
there may be recognized general and special facts of evolution in. 
individual organisms. 


To extend, as well as to make clearer, this conception of the Social 
Science, let me here’set down a question which comes within its 
sphere. What is the relation in a society between structure and 
growth? Up to what point is structure necessary to growth ? after . 
what point does it retard growth? at what point does it arrest 
growth ? 

There exists in the individual organism a duplex relation between 


growth and structure which it is difficult adequately to express. 


Excluding the cases of a few low organisms living under special 
conditions, we may properly ‘say that great growth is not possible 
without high‘structure. The whole animal kingdom, throughout its 
invertebrate and vertebrate types, may be cited in evidence. ‘On-the 
other hand, among the superior organisms, and especially among 
those leading‘ active lives, there is a marked tendency for completion 
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of structure to go along with arrest of growth. While an animal of 
elevated type is growing rapidly, its organs continue imperfectly 
developed—the bones remain partially cartilaginous, the muscles are 
soft, the brain lacks definiteness; `and the details of structure 
throughout all parts are finished only after growth has ceased. Why 
these relations are as we find them, it is not difficult to see. That 
a young animal may grow, it must digest, circulate blood, breathe, 
excrete waste products, and so forth; to do which it must have toler- 
ably-complete viscera, vascular system, &c. That it may eventually 
become able to get its own food, it has to develop gradually the need- 
ful appliances and aptitudes; to which end it must begin with limbs, 
and senses, and nervous system, that have considerable degrees of 
efficiency. But along with every increment of growth achieved 
by the help of these partially-developed structures, there has to go 
alteration of the structures themselves. If they were rightly 
djusted to the preceding smaller size, they are wrongly adjusted to 
e succeeding greater size. Hence they must be re-moulded— 
-built and re-built. Manifestly, therefore,in proportion as the 
revious building has been complete, there arises a great obstacle in 
e. shape of un-building and re-building. The case of the bones 
ows us how this difficulty is met. In the thigh-bone of a-boy, for 
instance, there exists between the head and the ‘cylindrical part of 
the bone, a place where the original cartilaginous state continues; 
and where, by the addition of new cartilage in which new osseous 
matter is deposited, the shaft of the bone is lengthened: the like 
going on in an answering place at the other end of the shaft. Com- 
plete ossification at these two places occurs only when the bone has 
ceased to increase in length; and, on considering what would have 
happened had the bone been ossified from end to end before its 
lengthening was complete, it will be seen how great an obstacle to 
growth is thus escaped. What holds here, holds throughout the orga- 
nism: though structure up to a certain point is requisite for further 
growth, structure beyond that point impedes growth. How necessary 
is this relation we shall equally perceive in a more complex case— 
say, the growth of an entire limb. There is a certain size and pro- 
portion of parts, which a limb ordinarily has in relation to the rest of 
the body. Throw upon that limb extra function, and within moderate 
limits it will increase in strength and bulk. If the extra function 
begins early in life, the limb may be raised considerably above its 
usual size ; but if the extra function begins after maturity, the devia- 
tion is less: in neither case, however, being great. If we consider 
how increase of the limb is effected, we shall see why this is so. 
More active function brings a greater local supply of blood ;. and, for 
a time, new tissue is formed in excess of waste. But the local supply 
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of blood is limited by the sizes of the arteries which bring it; and 
' though, up to a certain point, increase of flow is gained by tem- 
porary: dilatation of them, yet beyond that point’ increase can be 
gained only by un-building and re-building the arteries. Such 
alterations of arteries slowly take place—less slowly with the ‘smaller 
peripheral, ones, more slowly with the larger ones out of which 
these branch ; since these have to be altered all the way back to 
their points of divergence from the great central blood vessels. 
In like manner, the channels for carrying off waste products must be 
re-modelled, both locally and centrally. “The nerve-trunks, too, and 
also the centres from which they come, must be adjusted to the’ 
greater demands upon them. Nay, more;-with a given visceral 
_ system, a large extia quantity of blood cannot be permanently given - 
to one part of the body, without decreasing the quantities given ‘to 
other parts ; and, therefore, structural changes have to be made b 
which the drafting-off of blood to these other parts is diminishe* 
Hence the great resistance to increase in the size of a,limb beyon¢ 
‘certain moderate limit. Such increase cannot be effected with« 


`- un-building and re-building not only the'parts that directly minist 


to the limb, but, eventually, all the remoter parts. So that t 
-bringing of structures into perfect fitness for certain requirement 
immensely hinders the adaptation of them to other requirements— , 
re-adjustments become difficult in proportion as adjustments are’ 
made complete. 
How far does this law hold in the social organism. To what- 
. extent does it happen here, too, that the multiplying and elaborating 
of institutions, and the perfecting of arrangements for gaining imme- 
diate ends, raise impediments to the development of better institu- 
tions and to the future gaining of higher ends? Socially, as well as 
individually, organization is indispensable to growth: beyond a cer- 
tain point.there cannot be further growth without further organization. 
` Yet there is not a little reason for suspecting that beyond this point 
organization is indirectly repressive—increases the obstacles to those 
re-adjustments required for larger growth and more perfect structure. 
Doubtless the aggregate we call a society is much more plastic than 
an individual living aggregate to which it is here compared—its type 
is far less fixed. Nevertheless, there is evidence that its type tends 
continually to become fixed, and that each addition to its structures 
is a step towards the fixation. A few instances will show how this is ' 
true alike of the material structures a society develops. ane of its 
institutions, political or other. 
Cases, quite ‘insignificant, perhaps, but quite to the es are fur- 
nished by our appliances for locomotion. Not to dwell on the 
minor ones within. cities, which, however, show us that existing 
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arrangements are impediments to better arrangements, Jet us pass to 
railways. Observe how the inconveniently-narrow gauge (which, 
taken from that of stage-coach wheels, was itself inherited from an 
antecedent system of locomotion), has become an insuperable obstacle 
to a better gauge. Observe, also, how the type of carriage, which was 
derived from the body of a stage-coach (some of the early first-class 
carriages bearing the words “ tria juncta in uno”), having become 
established, it is immensely difficult now to introduce the more con- 
venient type later established in America; where they profited by our 
experience, but were not hampered by our adopted ‘plans. The 
enormous capital invested in our stock of carriages cannot be sacri- 
ficed. Gradually to introduce carriages of the American type, by 
running them along with those of our own type, would be very diffi- 
cult, because of our many partings and joinings of trains. And thus 
we are obliged to go on with a type that is inferior. 

Take, again, our system of drainage. Urged on as it was some 

hirty years ago as a’ panacea for sundry sanitary evils, and spread as 
t has been by force of law through all our great towns, this system 
annot now be replaced by a better system without immense diffi- 
ulty. Though, by securing decomposition where oxygen cannot 
get, and so generating chemical compounds that are unstable and 
poisonous, it hasin many cases produced the very diseases it was to 
have prevented; yet it has become almost out of the question now 
to adopt those methods by which the excreta of towns may be got 
rid of at once innocuously and usefully. Nay, worse—one part of 
our sanitary administration having insisted on a sewage-system by 
which Oxford, Reading, Maidenhead, Windsor, &c., pollute the water 
London has to drink, another part of our sanitary administration 
makes loud protests against the impurity of the water, which it 
charges with causing disease (not remarking, however, that law- 
enforced arrangements have produced the impurity), And now there 
must be a re-organization that will be immensely impeded by the 
existing premature organization, before we can have either pure air or 
pure water. 

Our mercantile arrangements, again, furnish abundant illustrations 
teaching the same lesson. In each trade there is an established 
course of business ; and however obvious may be some better course, 
the difficulties of altering the séttled routine are, if not insurmount- 
able, still very considerable. Take, for instance, the commerce of 
literature. In days when a letter cost a shilling and no book-post 
existed, there grew up an organization of wholesalers and retailers to 
convey books from publishers to readers: a profit being reaped by each 
distributing agent, primary and secondary. Now that a book may 
be ordered for a halfypenny and sent for a few pence, the old system 
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of distribution might be replaced by one that would diminish the - 
cost of transfer, and lower the prices of books. But the interests of . 
distributors practically negative the change. An advertised proposal 
to supply a book direct by post at a reduced tate, offends the trade ; 
and by ignoring the book they check its sale more than its sale is 
otherwise furthered. And so an old organization once very service- 
able now stands in the way of a better organization. The commerce 
of literature furnishes yet another Mustration: At a time when the 
reading public was small and books were dear, there grew up circu- 
lating libraries, enabling people to read books without buying them. 
At first few, local, and unorganized, these circulating libraries have 
greatly multiplied, and have become organized throughout the king- 
dom: the result being that the demand for library-circulation is inmany 
cases the chief demand. This arrangement being one which makes 
few copies supply many readers, the price per copy must be high,’ to 
obtain an adequate return on the edition. And now reading people 
in general, having been brought up in the habit of getting book 
through libraries, they usually do not think of buying the book: 
themselves—would still get most of them through libraries even wer 
they considerably cheapened. We aré therefore, except with work 
of very popular authors, prevented by the existing systema of book- 
distribution in England from adopting. the American system—a 
system which, not “adjusting itself to few libraries but to many, 
private purchasers, issués large editions at low prices. 
Instances of another class are supplied by our educational institu- 
tions. Richly endowed, strengthened by their prestige, and by the 
+ bias given to those they have’brought up, our colleges, public schools, 
and other kindred schools early founded, useful as‘they once were, 
have long been enormous impediments to a higher education. By 
subsidizing the old, they have starved the new. Even now they are 
retarding a culture better in matter and manner ; both by occupying 
the field, and by partially. incapacitating those who pass through them 
‘for seeing what a ‘better culture is. More evidence of a kindred kind 
is offered by the educational organization developed for dealing with 
the masses. The struggle going on between Secularism and Denomi- 
nationalism in teaching, might alone show to any one who looks for 
the wider meanings of facts, that a structure which has ramified 
- throughout a society, acquired an army of salaried officials looking 
for personal welfare and promotion, backed by classes, ecclesiastical 
and political, whose ideas and interests they further, is a structure 
which, if not unalterable, is difficult to alter in proportion as it is 
highly developed. 
These few examples, which might be supported by others from the 
military organization, the ` acolestastieal organization, the legal orga- 
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nization, will make comprehensible the analogy I have indicated ; 
while they make clearer the nature of the Social Science, by bringing 
into view one of its questions. That with social organisms, as with 
individual organisms, structure up to a certain point is needful for 
growth is obvious. That in the one case, as in the other, continued 
growth implies un-building and re-building of structure, which there- 
fore becomes in so far an impediment, seems also obvious. Whether 
it is true in the one case, as in the other, that completion of structure 
involves arrest of growth, and fixes the society to the type it has then 
reached, is a question to be considered. Without saying anything 
more by way of answer, it is, I think, manifest enough that this is 
one belonging to an order of questions entirely overlooked by. those 
who contemplate societies from the ordinary historical point of view ; 
and one pertaining to that Social Science which they say does not 
exist. 


Are there any who utter the cut bono criticism? Probably not a 
few. I think I hear from some whose mental attitude is familiar to 
me, the doubt whether it is worth while to ask what happens ‘among 
' savage tribes; in what way chiefs and medicine-men arise ; how the, 

industrial functions become separated from the political; what are 
the original relations of the regulative classes to one another; how 
far the social structure is determined by the emotional natures of 
individuals, how far by their ideas, how far by their environment. 
Busied as men of this stamp are with what they call “practical legis- 
lation” (by which they geemingly mean legislation that recognizes 
proximate causes and effects while ignoring remote ones), they doubt 
whether conclusions of the kind Social Science proposes to draw, are 
good for much when drawn. 

Something may, however, be said in defence of this study which 
they thus estimate. Of course, it is not to be put on the same 
level with those historical studies so deeply interesting to them. The 
supreme value of knowledge respecting the genealogies of kings, and 
the fates of dynasties, and the quarrels of courts, is beyond question. 

‘Whether or not the plot for the murder of Amy Robsart was con- 
trived by Leicester himself, with Queen Elizabeth as an accomplice ; 
and whether or not the account of the Gowrie Conspiracy, as given 
by King James, was true; are obviously doubts to be decided before 
there can be formed any rational conclusions respecting the develop- 
ment of our political institutions. That Friedrich I. of Prussia 
quarrelled with his stepmother, suspected her of trying to poison 
him, fled to his aunt, and when he succeeded to the Electorate 
intrigued and bribed to obtain his kingship ; that half-an-hour after 
his death his son Friedrich Wilhelm gave his courtiers notice to quit, 
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.commenced forthwith to economize his revenues, made it, his.great 
: object, to recruit and-drill his army, and presently began to hate and 
bully this. son—these, and facts like these about all royal families in 
- all ages, are facts without which the progress of civilization would be 
incomprehensible. Nor can-one dispense with full knowledge. of 
. events like those of Napoleon's wars—his Italian conquests and 
- exactions, and, perfidious treatment of Venice;. his expedition to 
_Egypt,. successes and massacres there, failure at Acre,.and eventual 
„retreat; -his.yarious negotiations, alliances,’ treaties. of peace and 
.bréaches' of them; arid so on with details of his various.campaigns in 
Germany, Spain, Russia, &c, including accounts of his strategy, 
tactics, victories, defeats, slaughters, &c. &c. ;. for how, in the absence 
of:.such information, is it possible to judge what institutions should 
be advocated and what legislative changes should be opposed ? 
Still; after due attention has been | paid to these indispensable 
matters, a little time might, perhaps, with. advantage be devoted 
„the natural history of societies. Some guidance for political conduc 
would possibly. be reached .by asking—What is the normal course o 
. Social evolution, and how.will it be affected by this or that- policy? I 
may turn: out that legislative action of no kind-can be taken that.is 
not~either in: harmony with, or at variance with,.the processes o 
national. growth: and development as naturally going on; and that 
its-desirableness is to be judged by this ultimate standard rather than 
. by.proximate standards, Without claiming too much, we may, at any 
rate expect that, if there does exist an. order among those structural 
and functional changes which societies: pass through, knowledge of 
. that order can scarcely fail to affect our. judgments as to what is pro- 
' - gressive, and, what retrograde—what is desirable, what is practicable, 
what is Utopian. ` 


Tot those who think such an inquiry worthy to be pursued, will 
be addressed: the chapters that-are to:follow. “,There are sundry 
‘considerations important to be dwelt upon, before commencing 
Sociology. To a clear idea of the nature of the science. have to -be 
_added..clear ideas of: the EEROTHONS to successful study of it. ‘These 
will, henceforth-occupy us. 





IV.—DIFFICULTIES OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


From the intrinsic natures of its facts<from our own- natures as 

. observers of its facts, and from the peculiar relation in which we 
stand towards the facts to be observed, there arise impediments in the 

.way:of Sociclogy..greater than those in the way of any other science. 
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‘The phenomena to'be generalized are ‘not of a directly perceptible 
kind—cannot ‘be noted by'telescope and clock, like those of-Astro- 
nomy; cannot be measured by dynamometer and thermometer, like 

‘ those of Physics ; cannot be elucidated by scales and test-papers, like 
‘those of Chemistry ; are not to'be got at by scalpel and microscope, 
like the less obvious biological phenomena; nor are to be recog- 
‘nized ‘by introspection, like the phenomena Psychology deals- with. 
They have severally to be established by the putting together of 
many details, no one of which is simple, and which are dispersed, 
both in Space and Time, in ways that -make them difficult of access. 
Hence the. reason that some of its cardinal truths, such as the 
division of labour, remain long unrecognized. That in advanced 
societies men follow different occupations, was-indeed-a generalization 
easy'to make ; but that this-form of social arrangement had neither 
‘been ‘specially created, nor -enacted by a ‘king, but had grown up 
without forethought of any one, was a-conclusion that could be 
reached only after many transactions of many kinds between men 
had been noted, remembered, and accounted for, and only after 
comparisons had been made between these transactions’ and -those 
taking place between men in simpler societies and jn earlier times. 
And when it is remembered that the-data from which only there 
can be drawn the inference that labour becomes specialized, are‘far 
more accessible than’ the data for-most other sociological inferences, 
.it will be seen how greatly the advance of Sociology is hindered by 
the nature of its: subject-matter. 

The characters of men as observers, add to this first difficulty a 
second that is perhaps equally great. Necessarily men carry with 

- them into sociological inquiries, the modes of observation.and reasoning’ 
which they have been accustomed ‘to in ‘other inquiries—those :of 
them, at least, who make ‘any ‘inquiries worthy to be so called. 
Passing over the great majority‘of the educated, and limiting our- 
selves to the very few who consciously collect data, compare them, 
and deliberately. draw conclusions; we may see that even these ‘have 
to struggle with the difficulty that-the ‘habits of thought generated 
by converse with relatively-simple phenomena, partially unfit them 
for converse with these highly-complex phenomena. ‘Faculty 
of every kind tends always to adjust itself to its «work; special 
adjustment to one kind of work involves more or less non-adjust- 
ment to other kinds; and ‘hence, intellects disciplined in dealing 
with less-involved classes of facts, cannot successfully deal with this 
most-involved class of facts without partially unlearning the methods 
they have learnt. -From the emotional nature, too, there arise great 
‘obstacles. Scarcely any one can contemplate social arrangements 
and actions with the unconcern felt when contemplating arrange- 
Z2 
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, ments, and actions of other kinds. For correct observation and 
correct drawing of inferences, there needs the calmness that is ready 
to recognize or to infer one truth as readily as another. But it is 

, next to impossible thus to deal with the truths of Sociology. In the 
-search for them, each carries with him feelings, more or less strong; 

. which make him eager to find this evidence, oblivious of that which 
is. at variance with it, reluctant to draw any conclusion but that 
already drawn. And though perhaps one in ten among those who 
‘think, is conscious that his judgment is being warped by prejudice, yet ' 
even in him the warp is not adequately allowed for. It is true that in 
nearly every field of inquiry emotion is a perturbing intruder : mostly 
there is some preconception, and some amour propre that resists dis- 

. proof of it. But the peculiarity of Sociology is, that the emotions with 
which its facts and conclusions are regarded, have unusual strength. 
The personal interests are directly affected ; or there is gratificatio) 
or offence to sentiments that have grown out of them; or else othe 
sentiments which have relation to the existing form of society, ar 
excited, agreeably or disagreeably. - 
_ And here we are introduced to the third kind of difficulty—tha 
caused by the position occupied, in respect to the phenomena t 
be generalized. In no other case has the inquirer to investigate the 
properties .of an aggregate in which he is himself included. His 
relation towards the-facts he here studies, we may figure to ourselves 
by comparing it to the relation between a single cell forming part, of 
a living body, and the facts which that living body presents as a 

_ whole. There is, indeed, nothing like so close a dependence of the 
unit upon the aggregate; but still there is a very decided dependence. , 
Speaking generally, the citizen’s life is made possible only by due 
performance of his function in the place he fills; and he cannot 
wholly free himself from the beliefs and sentiments generated by the 
vital connections hence arising between himself and his society. „Here, , 

.then,.is a difficulty to which no other science presents anything 
analogous. To cut himself off in thought from all his relationships 
of race, and country, and citizenship—to get rid of all those interests, 
prejudices, likings, superstitions, generated in him by the life of his 
own society and his own time—to look on all the changes societies 
have undergone and are undergoing, without reference to nation- 
ality, or creed, or personal welfare ; is what the average man cannot 
do at all, and what the exceptional man can do very imperfectly. - 

The difficulties of the Social Science, thus indicated in vague 
outline, have now to be described and illustrated in detail. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
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T is universally admitted among reflecting men, that in proportion 

to the growth of a cultivated reason, the dogmatic standards of 
past ages become less and less adequate, as exhaustive charts of 
human belief. And there is noticeable at present here and there 
throughout Christendom a desire to recast and to simplify the theo- 
logical creeds ; to retrench their details on those matters on which 
the medieval and renaissance theology alike rashly dogmatized, and 
to revert to the facts of authentic history as the basis of belief. It is 
the constitutional duty of the Church to revise its creed; but, 
whether from the vis inerti@ of human nature and the tendency to 
endure what time has tolerated long, or from the fear of ulterior 
consequences arising out of the process of revision, and a willingness 
rather to 


“ bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of,” 


this duty is never discharged till some crisis is reached grave enough 
to necessitate it. ' 

We may anticipate much discussion throughout Christendom _in 
future years as to the fittest form which the articles of the Catholic 
faith should assume. There is a question, however, much more 
important than the re-arrangement of any theological document, the 
wise settlement of which may lessen much of the heat of religious » 
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controversy “over disputable: points: It.is;the-relation in which thet 
subscriber who signs‘any,public standards of"belief ‘as:the :confession* 
of ‘his.faith stands to that‘documenty or'thé attitude (intelléctialtand: 
moral) in which‘assent or conformity-to-a creed‘ places-the man who- 
assents ; in brief, the ethics of subscription. 

‘In discussing this subject we assume at the outset as indisputable 
that all creeds : are only approximations to an adequate statement of 
Truth. A creed is the intellectual expression of those facts or prin- 
ciples which belong to the spiritual order of things. It is the 
product of the systematizing intellect which endeavours to arrange 
in symmetrical order, and to present in logical coherence, the data of 
religious knowledge ‘and faith. But the very necessity for a creed 
at all arises from the:imperfection of the human mind, and its 
inability to retain these data as a whole, without the help of some 
framework which binds them into unity. The truths with which 
the creed deals are not only immeasurably greater than the form 
which encloses them; they are.in their very nature transcendent 
realities, which no creed could ever adequately formulate. The 


nature of God, of Christ, and of the human soul, with the relations _ 


which subsist -between them, are themes which the intellectual grasp 
of no one man, or set of men associated in council, could ever exhaus- 


tively analyse. And yet it is this immeasurable transcendency of the - 


subject-matter which has in one sense given rise to the various 


theological formule, The scientific schools do not constfuct creeds, . 


in part because their subject-matter is less disputable, but also in 
part because science deals not with the transcendent, but with the 
phenomenal. It is the glory of Theology that it deals with the 
transcendent ; but on that-account its creeds are at- once a-hecessity 


and an imperfection. We assume; therefore, from the: limitations.» 


of human thought and the essential inadequacy of all intellectual 
forms to express ultimately. mysterious truth, as well as from : the’ 
poverty of those verbal frameworks in which we cast our intellectual 
forms, that it is absolutely impossible ever to have a perfect creed. 
It is perhaps natural for the Church to desire it, but its attainment 
is a Utopian dream. Our choice is between a form more or less 
accurate and expressive to the individual who uses it, and the Church 
which adopts it. 

: But. again, secondly, while: all. forms are ultimately. inadequate, it 
is simply-impossible for the same intellectual form equally to satisfy 
every.mind withini the Church, or even within a very limited section 
of its So long-as-men differ in the original: structure -and balance 
of their mental powers, their attitude towards Truth:must vary; and 
im proportion to their growth (in other words, to the -intellectual life 


of the individuals) their differences will inevitably increase along’ with’ 


kà 
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their unity. It is a common delusion that-in proportion as-minds- 
approximate to Truth, they necessarily approximate to.each other. 
Their unity will doubtless be fostered, and on- many: questions of 
intellectual and moral apprehension their opinions will coincide. But- 
it is neither possible nor desirable for them to contemplate Truth from: 
points of view. absolutely identical. Their diversity will and ought - 
to remain and to grow alongside of their unity. This, then, is‘another. 
primary position: from which we start. Uniformity of opinion among: 
thinking mėn (whether within or without the Church) is unattainable - 
and undesirable. It is simply stagnation and death. Life always, 
diversifies. Increase. the life, and you do not tend to intellectual 
sameness, but to diversity; and the greater our speculative diver- 
gence, the more intense our life. In a:club of intelligent men; no’ 
one would desire at: echo of his own ‘opinion all round the circle of 
its membership. Were it so, the life of the club would cease, and 
‘it would speedily and deservedly be extinguished. So also in the 
Church. If a number of men agree to unite together under a 
common symbol, it is impossible for them honestly to do soon the 
theory of an absolute identity. of belief; they must do so with an. 
esoteric understanding that the formula they mutually adopt is only 
partially valid, an approximate or tentative statement, essentially 
inadequate.’ There is thus a certain self-abandonment in the, act 
of subscription, a sacrifice of the individual for the common weal, 
without, however, surrendering the right of the individual to carry. 
on continuous independent thought. Rational sympathy with our 
brethren, with whom we must: be associated: in some way or other, 
whether as thinkers, worshippers, or workers, leads to- this: self- 
abandonment in subscription.. If the members of a Church refuse 
to sign a document as the confession of their faith, until they discover 
or construct a form, which corresponds in all details to their own: 
ideal, they will not only wait till Doomsday, supposing their search 
to be thorough-going, but they will also cut themselves off from their 
brethren ; they will isolate and leave themselves out in the cold, 
beyond all existing ecclesiastical enclosures. In short, there is a 
certain vicarious element in all healthy creed-subscription. We 
assent to it as`a common symbol, as the confession not only of the 
individual, but of the community or religious organization’ with: 
which the’ individual chooses to be associated. In other words, it is 
framed an the plural, not in the singular. o 
In the third place, we assume that it is impossible for the: same 
intellectual form to continue to satisfy the Church ‘from. age to age.: 
and, in many instances, to continue adequate to the individual during 
a lifetime, Że., provided he continues to grow as-an individual. 
Suppose a creed to have been.constructed in the ‘first century of the 
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Christian era, as perfect as the limits of human frailty permitted. . 


In practical use-and application, as time rolled on, that creed would 
inevitably become obsolete. Not that it would cease to be of the 
highest historic value, and the greatest practical use,—that it would 
be no-longer an expression of Truth; but it would infallibly become 
an inadequate expression of it. A. creed which is a few.centuries old 
of necessity becomes obsolete in form. It is not like wine, which 
improves with age. It appeals to the new generation as a dead un- 


spoken language does. Neither is it desirable that the creeds . 


bequeathed from the past should be adequate expressions of the 
advancing thought and insight to which each new age attains. It 
would not.only be an anachronism if the beliefs of earlier centuries 
were thus prospectively adequate ; but the form more perfect for the 
future would be less perfect for the era in which it first appeared. 
And its very perfection would arrest theological inquiry, and prevent 
the unabated study of those problems with which all the creeds are 
alike concerned. 

Thus what many would regard as an ideal creed, a brief statement 
of simple facts, purged of dialectic, composed of what artists call 
“neutral tints,” instead of being a benefit to the future, would even 
fetter research and obstruct the progress of theological thought. 


Some: of those which exist assuredly contain hard gritty propositions,. 


the legacy of medieval theology; but no wise man will despise them 


on that account. He will find in each some aspect of Truth which . 


others present less perfectly, while none exhaust the whole. 

Take even the most barbaric form into which the traditions of the 
past have crystallized themselves, a creed which was the product of a 
rough warlike ‘time, written, as some one has said, “as if it were a 
despatch from a battlefield, the heated manifesto of a victorious 
faction.” Grant that it was framed at a time. when there was. a 
passion for system, as such,—when theologians undertook to explain 
everything, and could scarcely believe that there were any divine 
riddles in the universe, which it'was impossible for man to solve,—we- 
cannot say that the subsequent developments of theological thought 
would have taken place, had not the way been prepared for them by 
the existence of such a system. As it is impossible for any one who 

“has reached and who breathes a freer air of thought, to say how much 
he is indebted for it to his earlier nurture in opinions which he has 
been taught to discard ; so with generations; so with Churches. They 
are beholden for their subsequent freedom to the very creeds whose 
fetters they have shaken of 


We may appeal to individual experience in evidence ‘of the fact 


that a final standard of belief is quite unattainable.” Suppose any 
truth-seeker to note down in propositional order what he believes at 
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a certain age. If he lives and pursues his researches, it is inevitable 
that his opinions will change. Have not the majority of those now 
“in orders” in the several Churches outgrown those views of Truth 
which seemed almost final when they left the university and entered 
the profession of the ministry? If it be so with the individual, & 
fortiort it will be so with an associated company of men, united toge- 
ther in a Church. As the intellectual area enlarges, the probabilities 
of mental divergence increase. The more numerous and competent 
the seekers after Truth, the more varied their points of view, and the 
more diverse the conclusions at which they arrive. It may be farther 
asserted that it is morally illegitimate in any one of them to‘ subscribe 
a document as the final expression of his faith ; or to feel towards 
any creed whatsoever that it is, or that he would like it to be, ulti- 
mate. He is not only foolish, he is to blame if he binds himself 
never to think otherwise than he does at the time of subscription.* 
it would be an immoral vow, and tantamount to intellectual suicide ; 
besides being a vow impossible to fulfil. He might just as well bind 
himself, as the late Bishop of Norwich has well said, “never to grow 
taller or thinner.” And practically no one ever does so. Even the 
most unenlightened subscriber, who may be half consciously an infal- 
libilist, will always tell you that he has not bound himself to ignore 
fresh critical enquiry. In theory, then, all who subscribe creeds hold 
that it is in the power of the Church at any.time to alter and re-adjust 
its creed, when fresh light is vouchsafed to it. But with the majority 
this is a perfectly barren admission, so long as that fresh light is ' 
neither-looked for, nor discerned when it shines. 

The question has another aspect equally important, viz., this: 
How far is one who in the course of theological enquiry has come to 
entertain opinions different from the majority of his co-religionists 
bound to avow tbese differences? And how far is he at liberty to 
maintain an esoteric doctrine of his own? ‘This part of the subject 
is of immense importance in our time; and in discussing it we must 
endeavour to avoid “the falsehood of extremes.” + 

Manifestly no one can consistently maintain that all are bound to 
give public expression to every divergence in opinion from their 
brethren. To do so, would turn ecclesiastical gatherings into arenas 
of perpetual conflict, and religious conferences into theological bear- 
gardens, Besides it would deflect the enquirer from the main 


+ It is a noteworthy circumstance that the Free Church of Scotland, in revising 
the questions to be put to its ministers at ordination, has modified those which are 
put to the clergy of the Establishment in one important respect. At the close of the 
fourth question, the promise to believe “ for all the days of your life ” is omitted. 

ł This question has been very ably discussed from one point of view by Mr. Henry 
Sidgwick, in a pamphlet entitled “The Ethics of Conformity and Subscription,” 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 1870 ; and, from another, by the late Bishop 
of Norwich, in the first of his papers on “ Free Discussion of Religious Topics.” 
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purposes of his research, if the end was necessarily a public declara- - 
tion of the results of his. enquiry. It would neutralize the:-more:: 


‘ silent processes of personal growth, and the: gradual ripening of con- 


viction. We aré never bound to wear our opinions on our sleeve, .or- 


‘to: procldimi aloud, as from the housetop, how-far we differ from other 


_ men. That may be the ideal of those who glory in “the-dissidence 


of dissent, and the protestantism of the protesting religion ;” but- 
there is neither “sweetness nor light” in it. We are no:more called 
to announce to all and sundry how far we agree and’low far we’ differ. 
from them, than to be inquisitive about our neighbour’s-faith, and 
with vulgar curiosity or selfishness: strive to'be his. conscience keeper. 
Such procedure would engender a miserable egoism, and the cease- 
less “obtrúsion of one man’s idiosyncracies, it might be his singularities, 
upon the notice of others. It is true that no one is at liberty to cloak- 
of conceal his opinions, from indolent acquiescence, or a desire for- 
“peace at any price,” But it is enough if he lets his convictions find 
utterance when it'is spontanéous and natural to do so; or when Truth 
would be compromised by silence or by reticence—a very different thing. 
from constantly obtruding his ideas or courting inopportune discussion. 


, - It is practically impossible; then (as everyone with moral perception ' 


+ 


will at once allow), for a man to leave.a Church on the ground -of 
doctrinal divergence, as easily as he would leave a political society.’ 
when he objected to any of its superannuated rules :— 


` e Feelings,” says Mr. Sidgwick, “that everyone must respect, make it’ 


. impossible for a man Voluntarily to abandon a‘Church as easily as he would 


withdraw from a scientific or philanthropic association. The ties that bind 
him to it-are so much more intimate, and sacred that their severance is 
proportionately-more painful. The close relations of kinship and friendship 
in which he may stand to individual members of the congregation present 
añ obstacle to severance which all in practice recognize, if not in theory ; 
but evento the community itself, and its worship, he is still. bound“by the 
strong bands of hereditary affection, ancient habit, and - possibly, religious 
sympathies outliving. doctrinal agreement.” 


Jt will be admitted that religious affinities are Akapo than any 
theoretical divergencies can be; and that ties such as those to: which 
Mr. Sidgwick- refers, which are "the result of years of sacred ‘labour 
towards “one's fellow-men, cannot be abruptly severéd.. The man 
who ‘would break them on the ground of mere intellectual divergence ` 
would‘be really a very: weak‘man; morally obtuse, and devoid.of all 
healthy perceptions of duty, instead of the courageous and honest in- 
dividual, which some, who are jealous about SOY of doctrine, 
would make him out to be. 

It will be replied, all these ties are trifles compared with’ the’ jae 
of veracity in subscription, and of loyalty to‘the great dogmas-which 
are held by the man’s co-religionists. But suppose the. dogma, which. 
the Church regards as fundamental, is not so regarded -by the indivi-». 
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dual in question? : The Church cannot force him to think: it funda- 
mental, if to his own mind it is altogether subsidiary. ' And it cannot 
expect a man to excommunicate himself, or to adopt a standard of 
public virtue which is to his mind morally unsound ; and to bring his 
work (presumably fruitful) to a sudden end, simply because his 
brethren think that it would be an act of magnanimous virtue and 
of high-principled honesty to do so, It is well that the responsibility 
of. excommunication lies with the collective Church, and that the 
dutyfof leaving it does not rest with the individual. Let him remain, 
then, wherever he finds a sphere of present usefulness and modest 
labour, until his brethren exclude him from their company. 

We may further observe, that were the Church to reckon it a 
public duty in all its office-bearers at once to proclaim their 
slightest dissent from its standards, and to leave the old enclosures 
in consequence of these, it would itself be rapidly impoverished, if 
not deteriorated. None of those who desire uniformity. in opinion 
profess a wish to arrest the progress of free inquiry and thorough- 
going research as to the origin. of Christianity and the nature’ of 
Christian doctrine. They all bold it to be the theologian’s duty 
evermore to pursue Truth with passionate ardour, not considering 
that he or his fathers “ have already attained or are already perfect.” 
Well, he occupies meanwhile a certain position in his Church, where 
he wields certain influences, as well as discharges certain duties, Is 
it to be supposed that he is bound, on the first discovery of an 
intellectual difference from his’ brethren, to withdraw from their 
society, to bring his labours’ amongst them to a close, while he 
searches for a new field for the fruitful employment of his powers 
in the Kingdom of God? It is folly to assert it. For the process 
would be an endless one. If he is in search of an ideal Church, with 
an ideal creed, he will find none upon the earth ; and he will be like 
the knights errant in quest of the Holy Grail, a fruitless traveller 
over the world, a theological wanderer to the ends of iz. He will be 
perpetually “arising and departing ” out of this, that, and the other 
religious organisation, for they are not his rest. What then? Let 
him remain where he is, and not obtrude his singularities. Let 
him associate with and learn from his brethren who differ most widely 
from him; and if anything theological “be revealed to him that 
sitteth, by him, let him hold his peace, that all may learn, and all 
may be edified.” 

Again we ask if it is possible for the theological inquirer to pursue 
his researches with absolute candour, when he knows’that as soon as 
he deflects by one or two degrees from the faith of his brethren, he 
must forsake their company, revoke his subscription to the common 
creed, or be reckoned dishonest in his conformity to it. By the 
adoption of what-may be called a rigorous literalism in the ethics 
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of subscription, there is always a premium on conformity and a. 


bribe against enquiry. Nor is it necessary that one who desires a 
‘less stringent formula of subscription should be the special advocate 
of “Free-thought” as against “Authority.” The plea of many 


modern Liberals who boast of their emancipation from all the fetters. 
of authority is frequently as narrow and illiberal, as it is loud, fussy, - 


and vulgar. But we ask, on the other hand, how an inquirer who is 
candid, conscientious, free from bias, and intent on the discovery of 
truth, cam pursue his researches with a single eye and an un- 
trammelled heart, if he has this alternative always before him— 
Conform, or resign ; assent to the old creed absolutely, or leave the 
goodly fellowship of your co-religionists? And while it is only the 
ignorant, the stolid, or the worldly-minded who will be able to go on 
in the routine of past convictions, the moral and spiritual value of 
intellectual changes in belief is, I think, not sufficiently recognised. It 
is indeed hardly recognized at all in the modern Church.” Hence the 
need for reiterating what is to thoughtful men a truism : that changé 
of intellectual position is the sign or synonyme of intellectual health. 
We progress only as we change ; provided the change be a progres- 
sion forward, and not a movement backward. One generation cannot 
tie up succeeding generations to its decisions; and some progress 
has surely been made since the latest settlement of the Articles of 
Religion by the youngest section of the Church, which has attempted 
to draw them up. But in all these Articles we have merely a series 
of decisions, by fallible though intelligent men, open to modification 
by their successors. And every such modification must begin, as 
has been frequently remarked, from within the Church itself. It 
cannot be doné by outsiders. The Church would not (perhaps to its 
own loss) listen to the voice of reformers who stand outside its pale. 
Jealous enough of innovators within, she is usually more jealous 
of physicians without, whose diagnosis she thinks must necessarily 
be superficial, and whose prescriptions cannot therefore be followed. 
But if the first modifications of the common Articles must be from 
within the Church, does not that imply that the individual or indivi- 
duals who suggest it must themselves have first departed from the 
position occupied by the framers of the creed. It is self-evident. 
The Reformer must have already broken with the old landmarks to 
the extent to which he desires their modification. Therefore, to 
‘concede that the Church may at any time alter its creed, if it 
receives fresh light, is virtually to concede all we contend for—viz. 
that the Church must be prepared to tolerate men within its pale, as 
honest subscribers to its public documents, whose individual opinions 
nevertheless diverge less or more from these—that is to say, men 


who regard their form as defective and even some of their state- » 


ments as positively erroneous. The concession of the Church’s 
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right to revise her standards logically carries with it the toleration of 
diversities of opinion within the Church itself. And the fact that a 


‘man is ordained to office in a Church, and at ordination gave 


assent to certain documents, becoming an agent of the corporate 
body, does not tie up his freedom to enlighten it as to what he may 
discover to be errors in its formule. It would be an immoral act to 
sign away that freedom. No Reformation of the Church could ever 
have taken place had such a principle been acted on.. But it is 
equally clear that the Christian teacher who discovers the in- 
sufficiency of the creed he has subscribed, is not bound, unless he 
deems it his duty or:his mission to commence an agitation for 
reform, to avow to all and sundry, especially to those who cannot 
understand his position, the precise details of his divergence from 
it. In doing so he runs the risk of giving needless pain to some; 


_ of startling and unsettling others. He excites a commotion, and is 


sure to constitute himself 'a mark for the theological arrows, which 
the foolish and the fanatical will discharge against him. Besides he 
runs the risk of breeding in his own spirit the vice of self-sufficiency ; 
as if his detection of a flaw in the old and venerable documents was 
so important a matter for his contemporaries that he must set a 
whole Church'in commotion about it, fostering his personal vanity 
and self-importance. It would be’ far more dignified, and far more 
healthful for him to keep silence, and use his freedom to profit by a 
deeper pondering of the questions at issue, and a modest effort’ to 
teach his fellow-men around him. 

But, on the other hand, this reticence: of opinion, and concealment 
oÈ the chasms which exist’ between us and our brethren, may be so 
excessive as to lead to an unbridled individualism, which might go 
far to destroy the cohesion of a Church. A Church symbol is a bond 
of union amongst the members of a corporate body. And were public 
sanction given to unlimited secret divergence from it, the sense of 
that duty-which the individual owes to his fellows might be weakened. 
Tt might lead to the hiding (and therefore to the weakening) of 
conviction, and to a policy of concealment which would ‘have dis- 
astrous; ‘moral issues. It would be a palpable evil if’either society at 
large or the common body of worshippers were deceived by the action 
of their guides. 

Ts, the question, then, one of degree? Is ai individual to 
determine, for himself when his divergence has become so wide 
that he must in honésty separate himself from’ the community 
with which he has been associated, and when it is sufficiently 
slight to warrant- his remaining within the Church pale, and 
making no fuss about it? Is the individual, in short, to de- 
termine when his “particular dissent” has become greater than 
his “general assent” to the existing creeds? We suspect the 
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„answer must be an affirmative one ; that{while the Church soos 
common - symbol for its members, it cannot enforce an absolutely 

.rigorous interpretation of it; and ‘that a solution of.the difficulties 
‘which beset the question: must be sought inthe direction ofa relaxed 
formula of subscription. Our relief does not seem to consist so much . 
in the substitution of a simpler and less intricate creed for one more 
involved and detailed (though that is most expedient), as in -a 
healthier and more humane. attitude towards all creeds whatsoever. 
Let the Church announce explicitly that she regards her most: perfect 
creed-as at the best a very partial approximation to an ideal state- 
ment of Truth, carrying within it the signs of imperfection, and 
therefore of transition and decay, as well as being the record of 
‘discovery or the trophy of victory. And if she cannot bring hersélf’ 
to this. humbling confession (which would be a sign‘of real greatness), 
at least let the. individual members who bear office act upon that 
conviction, Surely it is as much the duty: of a- corporate body as of 
an individual, not only to abjure the notion: of infallibility, but also to 

` renounce the conceit of great attainment. ‘It. is always a sign of 
Slight attainment in a Church:to be self-complaisant as to-the sourid- 

_ ness of its creed. It, is its permanent duty to “forget what is 
behind,”-even in the construction of its best theological formule, 
and .to reach out after a better, while“ whereunto it has already 
attained, it walks by the’ same rule and minds the same:thing,” It 
is curious to the student of the history of opinion; how. often Chur ches 
drift into the idea that ‘all candid men must somehow ultimately - 
come round to their way of thinking on religious questions, -and 
this ‘precisely on those points where the reasonings:are most pre- 
, carious, and the conclusions most disputable. The fact that ‘men of 
equal intelligence, earnestness, learning, and competénce arrive at 
conclusions the most diverse on the most’ momentous of -all subjects; 
is too notorious to need either. proof or illustration. -What is the’ 
inference to be ‘drawn from ‘this wide divergence? ‘Not‘that-one is 
the victim of bias, and another of inveterate prejudice; that one‘is 
fatally in‘ error, and another altogether in the vight— but that. all 
“see through a glass darkly,” that ail “know in-part;” that: there is 
„always a residuum of truth within every. error, and therefore that the- 
differences in theological opinions, and the’ creeds into which they 
are formulated, is a difference in degree, all being fundamentally 
inadequate and doomed .to change. -But it is a besetting snare of 
-theologians and creed compilers to transcend the limits of the know- 
-able, to, employ language to express the inner essence. of mysteries, to 
which ,task it is altogether incompetent; and thus. to ‘draw out:an 
exhaustive chart of doctrine,- while the explorer is himself far out at’ 

_ sea, and can take soundings with no result but to proclaim that the 
ocean is unfathomably,deep. . 
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Again, since intellectual agreement is of less and less consequence 
to educated men, and as they usually receive more from those with 
whom they differ than from those with whom they agree, it cannot 
greatly signify whether the opinions of the religious teacher are 
exactly parallel. with those whom he teaches; while it is always 
undesirable that theirs should be a mere echo of his. 

It would be well to leave the spread of uniformity to the spon- 
taneous action of that tendency to unite which always exists amongst 
men side by side with their inclination to diverge. And if to insist 
on an absolute uniformity would be fatal to the life of the Church, 
intellectual and spiritual, it is clear that no individual theologian, 
and no company of theologians in council assembled, neither bishop 
nor presbyter, are able to draw the exact line of doctrinal assent, 
divergence from which is not permissible. 

Theology, like all other sciences, is progressive. Being progressive 
its data must undergo constant revision and scientific strutiny:. It 
follows that the doctrinal standards of the Church must change from 
age to age. And while the existence of many in the Church who 
cannot accept the creeds in the sense in which the majority accept 
them is an absolute necessity, it would be well if, by frequent revision 
and readjustment of the standards, this necessity were minimised. 
It cannot be wholly removed. But as events tend continually to 
increase it, as the progress of knowledge renders the old forms more 
and more fossiliferous, it is wise ‘for the Church repeatedly to adapt 
its symbols to the onward stage which: theology as a science has 
reached. If this is not done, the temptation to resort to allegoric 
modes of interpretation, and to make use of. an esoteric sense, is 
proportionately increased. ` 

To. récapitulate, then, the conclusions at:which we have arrived on 
the ethics of subscription :— 

‘1. The most perfect attainable creed is only an approximation to 
an adequate statement of Truth; and all creeds are ultimately 
inadequate. 

2. It is impossible for the same creed equally to satisfy every mind 
within the Church at any one time. 

3. It is.impossible for any creed to continue adequate from age to 
age. Every intellectual form tends to become obsolete, 

4. It is illegitimate in anyone to subscribe a document as the 
final expression of his Faith. Intelligent assent does not imply a 
determination to adhere always to the adopted or inherited form. 

5. ‘To leave a Church because of intellectual divergence in belief is 
cowardly, if not criminal ; it is weak, if not irrational. It is deserting 
the Church, and forsaking the post of duty. 

6. Reforms of all sorts are not only best accomplished from within; 
.they are only possible through the patience, forbearance, modesty, 
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tact, and temper of those who are sie! Wian, when they seek to 
carry out the reformation. 

7. The best kind of reform is not oiia by’ agit who 
begin a crusade against existing creeds—the men whose watchword. 
is agitate, for a change, but do not innovate, till the change is sanc- 
tioned. For the agitation would be endless; it would need to be 
chronic, in order to be thorough-going——debate succeeding debate, 
with perpetual heart-burnings, strife, and loveless controversies, 
devoid of the scientific spirit. And in the intermediate period till 
the change was publicly sanctioned and ratified, the Church would 
suffer from the evils of unhappy controversy, if not of internecine 
war, with schisms and endless protests. from dissenting minorities. 

What then is our conclusign as to the moral import of assent to a 
creed? Premising that no one can rationally assert that subscription 
has necessarily the same moral zope to all men as to himself, it 
affirms first of all : 

That public assent to a creed is the expression of deep reverence 
for the faith of our forefathers; a reverence which the lapse of time, 
and the increasing inadequacy of the forms they used, only deepens 
and confirms. We look on their formularies, not as antiquarian 
relics which have survived the wear and tear of time; but as the 
venerable memorials of their religious insight, and theological attain- 
ment, guided by that Divine Spirit which has’ never been withheld 
from the Churth in its work of er éed-making. 

Secondly, we express our personal sympathy with, and our respect 
for the doctrinal conclusions at which they arrived, not as a final 
expression of Truth, or their creed as a perfect mould in which that 
Truth should ‘be cast; but as a trustworthy expression, and a valid 
mould for their age and time. We assent to it, and to its place in 
history—in the history of Symbolic. We avow our belief that the 
particular creed to which we assent contains the truth without 
exhausting it. It may be erroneous on many points, incomplete in 
others, exaggerated and one-sided here and there. But we accept it, 
as more satisfactory than unsatisfactory, as more complete than 
defective, more trustworthy than misleading. We never can renounce 
our right to think independently of it, or outside of its limits, while 
we believe that it must be defective on some points. 

_ Thirdly, we sign it with a certain self-renunciation, or abandon- 
ment.’ We sign it, as we have already said, in the plural, and not 
in the singular; and assent to it as the expression of the common 
- faith, the belief of the collective Church. And here, as elsewhere, the 
logical law finds scope for application ; the wider the comprehension, 
“the narrower the extension, or the less the particularization. That is 
to say, if we are to have a public standard, expressive of the faith of 
the Church catholic, including all the diversities of Christendom, we 
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must either have a neutral creed, very general in its terms, or the 
individual subscribers to the detailed creed (which expresses the 
faith of the majority) must assent with reservations, and with self> 
abandonment for the sake of their brethren, not expecting a perfect 
formula in any case. Suppose that those who object to this had been 
present at any of the great councils in which dogma ` was discussed. 
and decided, had stated their views, and beén opposed, what would 
have been their attitude? Would they not have continued to hold 
their opinions, even though the council decided against them by a 
majority? And if they gave their assent to the formula, as finally 
constructed, would it not have ‘been with a certain reservation? It 
is no demoralization to the individual conscience thus to subscribe ; 
but it would be directly demoralizing to assent unconvinced, or 
because the majority decided so. If, therefore, when we can assent to 
the-propositions of a creed literally, we do so, when we cannot, but can 
give them a figurative meaning, may we not do so? and, when.we can 
do neither, may we not accept them as more adequate to our brethren, 
with whom we are associated, than they are or can be to us; and for 
their satisfaction we are thankful? We stand indeed between two op- 
posite errors or risks in this whole matter; but these opposite risks 
' unite in this, the danger of unveracity. If we subscribe a long and 
intricate document as the confession of our Faith, which we have not _ 
examined with the fullest and most careful scrutiny in the light of 
Philosophy, of History, and of Scripture statement, and have satisfied 
ourselves that it is a trustworthy expression of a rational man’s faith, 
we are to that extent unveracious in subscription. If, on the other 
hand, we assent to a document containing propositions from which our 
reason and conscience revolt, as if we received it implicitly, we are 
to that extent unveracious also. But if we sign it, not only as a 
personal expression of belief, but as the manifesto of:a Church, and ` 
in só doing proclaim our unity and deep religious affinity with our 
. brethren, we escape from all unveracity, and can conscientiously sign 
documents which are to us only partially adequate, documents which 
we'would fain see ‘altered, both for our own and for our brethren’s - 
sake, The vicarious element that enters, or may always enter into 
healthy creed-subscription has not yet received the prominence it 
deserves. A man must have a strong reason to justify him in 
separating himself from the community in which he has been 
educated; and it would surely tend more to his personal growth, 
insight, and edification, were he to remain within its pale, and learn 
from those who think differently from him, than were he’ to ddd to 
the schisms which exist, or wander in pursuit of the unattainable 
ideal of a perfect Church on earth. : 
' WILLIAM KNIGHT. 
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RELIGION: AND FACT. 


per object of this present paper is to examine the. relations. 
between, religious beliefs and the doctrine held strenuously and 
enforced, vigorously by the whole tenour of modern thought, that fact i 
can only be proved by fact, and that religion has no claims upon the 
allegiance of men except so far as it can be shown to rest upon this 
basis. I then propose, in some following articles, to consider in, the, 
light of the conclusions arrived at in this introductory paper some of 
the chief doctrines of the Christian Faith. Generally I may say 
that it will be my aim to treat these as I have already dealt with the 
most important of all—the immortality of man;* and, also, if I may. 

` be permitted, to refer to a paper that appeared so far back as a year. 
ago, the character of Jesus Christ. 

. Now the proposition that fact can only be proved by fact, forces,us » 

.to ask two ‘questions—“ What do we. mean by fact, and what is the 
proof which fact alone can give?” By fact I understand that which 
has been presented to the mind through the medium of the organs 
of sensation. This definition does, indeed, require to be somewhat ` 
elaborated in order to meet the various details which seem at first 
sight not to fall within its scope. For instance, there are things:such ` 
as the fact of a man being angry or sorry, which cannot in the 
strictest sense of the words be proved through the senses, but the 
existence of which we nevertheless believe in only because we are 
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assured by some ‘outward marks: or words which experience. invari- 
ably associates with them. Or, again; there are facts which have come 
within the perception of other persons, but which we accept ag true - 
upon their evidence. In this-case once more the basis of knowledge ; 
is the presentation of facts through.the senses, to the mind, only that- 
the perception by the original witness is transferred by the act of 
_ belief to ourselves, and becomes as it, were our own. Of course, this 
act of belief opens another door. to.the possibility of our. being mis- 
taken ; still, so long as we do.believe, the fact is as much a fact; as 
though we had witnessed it ourselves, and we act upon it subject. to. 
this increased possibility of error. There are also what may, be. 
called-composite facts—that is to.say, something abstracted by the. _ 
intellect from an immense number. of. events or individual things, | 
and summed up in one word. The Reformation, for instance, may be 
called a fact because it is a word used to describe the course. or, ten- 
dency or meaning of a long series of events, but in this case, asin alh 
others, the ultimate basis upon which all knowledge rests is that 
some one was made aware of individual facts by the organs of sense. 
Then, next, we inquire what do facts thus explained prove? As I 
write these words, I become conscious of a certain number.of bits of 
straw lying in the roadway.in front of my window. What does that 
fact prove? I answer, it proves itself—that is, that there is straw 
lying as I have described ; and secondly, it proves its own possibility. 
—that is, that straw may lie and may have lain where I see it. In‘ 
other words, each separate fact as presented to consciousness: can, 
taken by itself, only prove its own existence, together with the possi- 
bility of similar facts to itself Taken in combination with other 
facts, of course each may prove an innumerable quantity. of laws or 
truths or generalizations. My pieces of straw, for. instance, when: 
combined with the fact that the collector has just left the parochial ' 
demand for rates, may suggest unpleasant traths as ‘to the advantages 
of that local self-government under. which it is our privilege as Eng- 
lishmen to exist. Or they may illustrate the operation of the law 
of gravitation. But in all cases I repeat that when it is: said. that 
fact proves fact, we mean that each separate fact begins by proving 
itself, and then is ready to be taken into combination with other facts 
and prove whatever the laws of reasoning, as summed up under the 
heads of Induction and Deduction, will enable or allow-it to prove. 
And let me observe that, by submitting religion to a test of this 
description, we are not in the least degrading it, but doing it the best 
service that we can. For if there be anything in the world to which 
the term divine may be properly affixed, or which may be truly said 
to be the operation of God, it is facts. My pieces of straw may be 
insignificant in themselves,. but they are at least a real something 
AA 2 
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` and may be used to explain or illustrate a thousand truths—mathe- 
matical, scientific, artistic, moral, and religious. Or, what is even 
more, they may ask us a hundred questions which we cannot solve,’ 
and some few of which, lying as they do beyond the limits ofthe’ 
knowable, bring us face to face with God. A fact is, *indeed,. that- 
which, because it comes to me from without and from a power other‘ 
then myself, is to me as the works or voice of God. Once existing, - 
it has become part of the eternal order of things, and transcends the: 
limits of time, which may cause it to cease to exist, but-cannot take 
away the fact that it has existed. There is, therefore, an infinite’ 
seriousness about that which is, or that which has been done, or that’ 
which has happened, which constrains the mind in the direction of" 
religion, obliges it to confess a Power that is the Master and’ 
Author of. facts; and even induces it to pay a reverent worship,’ 
though it may be only of te “silent sort,” at the altar of the’ 
Unknown God. v8 

I do not put forward this PETAN as altogethan adequate, still 
less as original. I merely desire to have some statement of the 
meaning of the dictum, “fact alone proves fact,” which may enable 
us to examine the doctrines of religion by its light, and which also’ 
satisfies the just requirements of positive thought. But it is difficult 
to imagine a more rigorous definition than the one just given, and 
certainly if anybody can invent one I shall be glad to know of it. 
To pay homage to facts, and to accept nothing as true but what may 
legitimately be derived from them by the strictest processes of 
scientific reasoning, is imperative upon, all who wish to treat religious 
subjects in a way that will secure a hearing in the first instance, and 
command assent in the second. Let us now proceed to consider how 

. far and in what sense that nny is called natural religion is based 
upon facts. 

Natural religion is that effort by. which the mind of man, by dint’ 
of dwelling upon himself and his circumstances, endeavours to attain’ 
to conceptions of God. And the one result at which it arrives—the 
one absolute fact presented to its consciousness, is this: that there is 
something unknowable in the origin and constitution of things; which 
it calls by the name of God. .I trust that we may be permitted to 

- accept as scientific the definition of God as the course or tendency of, 
things which: we perceive, but cannot understand. It is not merely 
that without preliminary agreement of some sort all discussion: 
becomes impossible, but also that this definition seems- accurately to 
represent the practically unanimous consensus of modern thinkers. 
They may, of course, advance much beyond this, but this is the 
primal proposition upon which they are all agreed, however differently 
they may regard it for practical purposes. It is, moreover, as it 
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stands, merely a negative idea, the positive fact consisting simply in 
this, that something is presented to the mind which the mind in 
turn refuses to entertain as intelligible. Nor must we allow ourselves 
to dépreciate the importance of this idea, though merely negative. 
By itself it amounts to nothing, yet it is essential to all positive con- 
ceptions of the Deity. If there were nothing that men could not 
understand—if, indeed, there were nothing that they could not hope 
at some distant time to understand, then they would be in no nedd of 
the idea of God, they would be gods unto themselves. The existence 
of the unknowable is, therefore, the one indisputable fact which 
natural religion contributes to the knowledge of God. 

But when we are asked to admit further that natural religion is 
' able to furnish us with adequate positive conceptions of God, or even 
proofs of His existence, then I own that I feel strongly inclined to 
demur. Most certainly, if the sense given above to the dictum 
“fact alone proves fact” be correct, then I deny absolutely that any 
proof can be given by natural religion that deserves for one moment 
the description of scientific. The existence of God is never presented 
to the mind by objective facts of an ordinary character. He never, 
if I may so speak, proves Himself in nature. No doubt the mind, 
arguing from what it sees around, may form conceptions of God, and no 
doubt also these conceptions may possibly be true, and may certainly 
exercise a most beneficial effect for the‘ time being. But scientific 
proof there is none, and unfortunately this is just the proof that the 
mind of man, having drunk deep of the joy that comes of absolute 
demonstration, is becoming more and more resolved to demand. This 
has been, indeed, disputed in an able article in the Spectator, to which 
I owe considerable obligation, inasmuch as it contained a review at 
once searching and laudatory of my first paper on Immortality. The 
argument was briefly this. Every specific organ is correlated, as the 
eye with light, with some external arrangement, without which it 
could not have existed. Hence the desire or hunger after God 
implies the existence of food to satisfy it; or the faculty of con- 
science bears witness to some really external Judge, who is with us 
and knows us. Now, to this it is obvious to reply that it rests not 
upon direct evidence, but upon analogy—at best a somewhat precarious 
foundation. We know that hunger is correlated with food, or the eye 
with light, because we have direct immediate knowledge of both food 
and light; whereas, in the other instance, a supposed necessity, 
derived from what we know to be true elsewhere, is the only basis of’ 
our belief. Again, it is only in a metaphorical sense that we can 
speak of the desire for God as a function, or of conscience as a faculty. 
What is the source of actual hunger, or what is the organ called the 
eye, we know quite well ; they are separate conditions or parts of the 
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‘human frame adapted for specific purposes. But the others are-mere ' 
‘descriptions of the power of thought applied to ‘certain objects of 
‘thought, which may.or may not have a real existence. The fear of 

“ghosts does not imply that ghosts have any existence, the interse 

desire for tutning baser metals into géld does not assure us that it 
"Was ever accomplished. And, lastly, as a mere matter of history, the 

_belief in God is always connected with and derived from some super- 

‘natural revelation. From the dawn of thought men have, whether ` 
‘rightly .or wrongly makes no matter to the argument, believed in 
. outward manifestations of the Deity, and have transmitted this belief 
to their posterity. From this condition of things, it séems to me at 
orice idle and, indeed, impossible to try and emancipate ‘ourselves, 
The idea of revealed religion, of some outward proof or maniféstation 
of God, is prior-to the idea of natural réligion. Men begin by giving 
an objective reality and positive character to that unknowable 
element in themselves and in the world, which is almost the first fact 
presented to them, which is presented, indeed, in greatly exaggerated 
forms, This attempt to go back to a 'state of so-called nature, and t 
discover what man apart from his history does or would Believe con: 
‘cerning religion, is only part of a wide-spread error. Mr. Maine, tt 
take one instance, has made us familiar with its working in ‘the 

domain of law. “ Rousseau’s belief,” he says, “was that a perfect - 
social order could be evolved from'the unassisted consideration of the - 
social state, or social order, wholly irrespective of the actual condition 
of the world and wholly unlike it. It'is not worth our while to ana- 
` lyse with any particularity that philosophy of politics, art, education, ' 
ethies, and: social relation which was Gonstructed on the basis of a 
state of nature. It still possesses 5 singular fascination for the looser 
thinkers of every country, and is no doubt the parent more or less 
remote of almost all the prepossessions which impedé the historical 
method of i inquiry.’ To the list I venture to add religion, and to 
affirm that all men’s positive convictions concerning the nature of God, 
as a Being who governed and judged them, were derived from a Reve-- 
lation of Himself, real or supposed, under objective forms. Hence 
the true method in religion; as in the other branches of knowledge 
enumerated by Mr. Maine, is the bistcrical, and our business is to 
examine both the nature of the various Revelations and’ the proofs 
by which they are supported. And if on the one hand the conscious- 
ness of the fact of the unknowable has been the fruitful source of 
the most grovelling superstitions, so ‘on the other hand must it be 
remembered that it creates a legitimate-expectation ‘that facts will be 
forthcoming to explain it in accordance with all known’ analogy. 
There is, ‘therefore, no & priori improbability for a ‘Revelation, ` but 
| the réverse, i 
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‘Now, this Revelation is of course founded upon facts that have 
occurred, or have been supposed to occur, within the experience of 
men. He who accepts the Revelation believes that the Unknowable 
has, so to speak, translated itself into facts in order to meet the 
moral and intellectual necessities of mankind. This belief will be 
acquired, as I have elsewhere maintained, not by means of intellec- 
tual arguments, but by virtne of moral predispositions, These pre- 
dispositions again it is the business of Christians to create, as well by 
their lives and teachings, as by a careful and candid examination of 
the facts which Revelation presents to them. Candour is, indeed, 
the one conspicuously absent feature in the writings of Christian apolo- 
gists: the very assumption that they have already exhausted the 
meaning of the facts, and are precluded by some dogmatic authority 
from re-examining them in the light of modern thought, exposes 
them to the contempt (very often unmerited) of scientific thinkers. 
If we wish to recommend Revelation to the minds of men, the best 
conse we can adopt i in these days will be to consider and develope 
the true meaning and real moral value of the events upon which it 
claims to rest. This may be done in many ways. Thus the unwill- 
ingness to believe anything avowedly supernatural may be balanced 
by calling attention to the fact that if this be so, then religion as a 
positive conception and a moral power becomes impossible. It is 
always best that the true alternative should be plainly presented in 
the interests of truth itself. If men can escape from their dislike of 
the supernatural into the region of an unnatural and unhistorical 
Deism, they will on the one hand never do justice to the strength of 
their religious instincts, and on the other never have the courage of 
their opinions by proclaiming non-Theism as the only rational atti- 
tude of the human mind towards the unknowable. Logical indecision 
in matters of opinion is adverse to. the progress of truth alike in the 
judgment of science and religion. 

But this indecision must not be confounded’ with another dis- 
position of mind towards revelation which is sometimes alleged as a 
fault against Christian believers, but which examination of facts 
enables us to defend as rational and becoming. If there be even the 
trace of a suspicion lurking in the mind that the revelation is not 
true, then both the belief in it and the practice founded upon that 
belief become hypothetical; and science, we are told, abhors 
hypotheses. I doubt very much indeed whether science does any- 
thing of the kind, and I am sure that in certain departments of 
thought and action hypothetical belief may be our wisest course for 

‘the present. This attitude of mind may be explained as the feeling - 
which enables a man to say, “ I believe in revelation now, but looking 
at the ‘tendency of thought around me I cannot be certain that I 
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should believe in it a hundred years hence; at any rate, in the form 
in which I do now.” Granting the existence of the unknowable, 
then, an hypothesis which explains it in a manner sufficient for the 
(present) moral necessities of man certainly falls within the express 
approval of no less a name than that of Locke himself. “Not that 
we may not,” he says; “to explain any phenomena of nature, make 
use of any probable hypothesis whatsoever. But we should not take - 
‘them up too hastily, till we have very well examined particulars, and 
made several experiments in that thing which we would explain by 
our hypothesis, and see whether it will agree to them all; whether ` 
our principles will carry us quite through, and not be as incon- 
sistent with one phenomenon of nature as they seem to accommodate 
and explain another, and at least that we take care that the name of 
principles deceive us not, nor impose on us by making us receive that 
for an unquestionable truth which is really at best but a very 
doubtful conjecture.” 

Locke is here thinking ahd speaking of “natural” science, but it 
needs no excuse in these days to claim to apply his method to all 
phenomena whatsoever; to the mind of man as seen whether in the 
history of the race or the character of the individual. We are not. 
only justified in acting as though revelation was true, but in 
examining the facts upon which it rests as though they actually 
took place. It may be that when thus tested the hypothesis may 
fail to recommend itself either morally or intellectually tothe mind 
that has provisionally adopted it. If, for instance, the effect is 
merely to create mysteries for the mind to accept, instead of throwing 
light upon difficulties with which it has hitherto struggled in vain, 
then the revelation stands condemned aé insufficient for the very 
purposes for which it was hypothetically accepted. And yet it 
is difficult to deny that this has been the result of theology taken ` 
as a whole, and so the necessity of a further, and closer, and more 
rational examination of the facts becomes at once apparent. Most 
assuredly the rejection of the facts of revelation is not as a rule 
accompanied by any thorough appreciation of their meaning and 
use; but then whose fault is this? The Christianity that has to 
recommend itself to modern thought, weighted with the incubus of — 
to take the worst case out of many bad ones—the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, may well be ashamed to cast the blame upon any: 
one save those who profess to be its champions and exponents. 

. . This, again, suggests another branch of the great inquiry into 
facts—namely, the consideration of the relations between Christianity 
and other religions professing to be historical, that is, to rest upon: 
events in which God revealed himself by supernatural methods.. 
And here we should be called upon to realise what Christianity is: 
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in respect of time and extent. When the comparatively late ap- 
pearance of Christianity in the world is insisted upon, it is really 
necessary to remember that it claims to be coeval with the dawn, 
if not of thought, at least of history. A notion seems to prevail that 
men can obtain for themselves a certain amount of natural religion, 
which God then steps in to supplement and explain by revelation. 
I can only say that if this be true, then I for one should be compelled 
to abandon the belief in revelation as at once unscientific in itself, 
and‘as unnecessary for the civilization and development of man. 
The religion that claims at this time to be the only religion addpted 
for civilized man claims also a continuous descent from days in 
which men were preserved by outward methods in the belief of the 
true God, and in which one man was specially chosen to propagate 
this belief by means of a posterity governed by the direct inter- 
position of God himself. It will be observed that the stress of this 
argument is not in the least affected by the question as to whether 
these providential and miraculous events took place, upon which I 
offer no opinion whatever. It is enough for my present purpose to 
point out that men have not, as an historical fact, elaborated their 
religion for themselves by any process of reasoning or inquiry, and 
that every iota of the Christian religion is at this present moment 
based upon a long series of supernatural events, which trace their 
origin back to the time of the call of Abraham, and even beyond 
that. Whether these events are true, whether some are true and 
some not, in what ‘the miraculous element consists—all these, and 
many more, are questions of the gravest import ; but it admits of no 
question at all that the men who have built up the Christian religion 
from the time when Abraham left his father’s home, down to the 
half million or so of last Sunday’s preachers, have laid its foundations 
upon the revelation of Himself in history, which they believe that 
God has given. 

This, men will exclaim, is a hard saying. I admit indeed ‘that I 
have purposely made the assertion as broad and sweeping as I could 
in order to challenge attention to a fact or state of things, the true 
importance of which is surely very far from being appreciated as it 
deserves to be. But I go on to guard myself against obvious attacks, 
not by modifying this assertion, but by explaining it. And first it 
may be said that Iam drawing a broad line of distinction between 
Christianity and other religions just at the time when the whole 
object of scientific research is to trace affinities and resemblances. 
To which may be added the still' more serious charge of throwing 
unmerited contempt upon the latter with a view of obtaining equally 
unmerited reputation for the former. That this charge is painfully 
true of much Christian advocacy I do not deny, and we must be 
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content to share the blame which attaches to the community that 

permits, encourages, and rewards such a line of argument. But for 

. myself I disavow it with the utmost energy.» To begin with, other 

religions resemble the Christian in nothing more than in this, that 

they too have felt the necessity of believing that the Unknown God 

has made himself known by special revelation. Their doctrines and 

their morality, no.less than ours, are traced upwards to the deeds or 

words of divine or divinely-inspired beings, who at some time or 

other, or at more times than one, in the history of their religion, ’ 
have been commissioned by outward signs to speak in the name of 
God. And it ought to be at once our duty and our pleasure to, 
acknowledge the vast amount .of moral good which has thus been 

contributed to-the sum of human virtue and happiness. But then it 

will be asked in what do they differ from Christianity, or in what ‘do 

its special claims upon our homage consist? . 

Now, this is just one of those questions that can be r by | 
nothing short of that examination of facts for which I plead. Butthe | 
‘general principle which will be established as the foundation of the | 
distinction between the two, lies upon the surface, and admits of being 
“succinctly stated. The. morality of other religions is relative and į 
temporary ; that of Christianity is absolute and permanent. Or, to 
put it in another form, the teaching and the actions attributed to God 
are in the latter case identical with our highest moral conceptions of 
power and goodness, whereas in the former they are not; the morality 
„of the Old Testament being of course viewed as imperfect in itself, 

- but necessary in the religious education of man. Whether or no this 
distinction can be ultimately proved to’exist reniains for the present 
doubtful ; but there is a considération connected with the extent of 
Christianity which gives an enormous @ priori probability that it can. ' 
I am alluding to the distinction between progressive and non-pro- 
gressive nations, concerning which I will once more quote the words 
` of Mr.-Maine, because the history of law comes, on the whole, nearest 
_' to: that of religion, and the same facts are available for the study of 
both alike: He observes that nothing is more remarkable than the 
extreme fewness of those progressive societies with which alone the 
student of the history of law is concerned. “In spite of overwhelming 
evidence, it is most difficult for a citizen of Western Europe to bring 
thoroughly home to himself the truth that the civilization which 
surrounds him is a rare exception in the history ofthe world. The 
tone of thought common among us, all our hopes, fears, and specula- 
tions, would be materially affected if. we had before us the relation 
of the progressive races to the totality of -human life. It is-indis. 
putable that much the greatest part of mankind has never shown a 
particle of desire that its’ civil institutions should -be ‘improved since 
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the moment when external completeness was first given to them by 
their embodiment in some permanent record. The difference, how- 
ever, between the stationary and progressive societies is one of the 
great secrets which inquiry has yet to penetrate.” 

Let us now carefully observe what the facts have been in respect 
of the religion of these two classes of societies up to the present time. 
They may be summed up as follows :—First, Christianity is at this 
moment the religion of all progressive races. Not only has it shared 
this progress, but at more than one memorable crisis in their history 
it has been the mainspring of human ener gy and endeavour. Second, 
the other religions of progressive societies have decayed in almost 
exact ratio to ihe improvement in nearly every other department of 
thought and action. All the wisdom and virtue of ancient Greece 
and Rome failed alike to retain a belief in the old religion, or to 
elaborate a new one which should take its place. Third, the immense 
proportion of stationary societies have not been Christian. In reli- 
gion, as in science, art, or law, they have neither made nor desired 
any advance beyond a certain point. There is something in Chris- 
tianity with which they have no sympathy, and so they have rejected 
it—a very different statement, be it observed, from the one usually 
made, that the rejection of Christianity is the cause of their want of 
progress. Fourth, the reception of Christianity by non-progressive 
races is due to special causes. The Slavonic nations, for instance, if 
they or any of them are to be numbered among the stationary races, 
may be pronounced to have the seeds and elements of a future 
civilization ; whereas the Christianity of people like the negroes is 
at most an external covering, its real spiritual influence, wherever it 
exists, being due to the perpetual and overpowering contact of supe- 
rior races. “At any rate, this much is certainly true: that the Chris- 
tian religion shares for good or for evil the fate of all the other 
elements of Progress in whatever nations of the world it exists, and 
So appears à priori to have a real and natural affinity with them. 
It is consistent with the tiny ray of light that shines amidst the 
darkness of Abyssinia, and it manages, though, it must be admitted, 
with steps at times somewhat faltering and laggard, to keep its place 
in the march of human progress amidst the blaze of civilization and 
knowledge of Western Europe and North America. 

Now, it is difficult to account for facts such as these except upon 
the supposition of some essential difference between Christianity and 
other religions. Why is it that in the case of stationary races the 
cause of their want of progress is attributed by the best thinkers in 
no small degree to religious influences? Why is it, on the other 
hand, that from the days of Abraham onward religion has been the 
exciting cause of some of the greatest revolutions through which the 
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progressive races have advanced on the pathway of civilization ? 
Contrast, for instance, Christianity in this respect with two of the 
- most splendid and beneficial systems of religion that the world has 
known, Hellenic Paganism may be called, though I greatly distrust 
these symmetrical definitions, and only adopt this one as being in 
common use, the religion of beauty, the worship of God under artistic 
forms. Like all religions, it professed to have its origin in events 
and actions; like all religions, except one, there came to it a time 
when these were unable to abide the test of criticism and ‘of moral 
philosophy... And yet while the old beliefs perished and no new ones 
took their place, it must never be forgotten that the origina] source 
and ground of all religion remained exactly as it had ever been; or, 
rather, it became intensified, and gained in reality and power. The 
men who shattered into pieces the legends of Greek mythology did 
not get rid of the Unknowable. On the contrary, then as now, the 
more they discovered, the further they penetrated, the more firmly 
they grasped the limits. of that which man can know,—so much. the‘ 
more clearly did the Unknowable rise before them, the more myste- 
rious and awe-inspiring became the secrets of God, of life, and thought 
and goodness. Like explorers in a'new ‘country, they caught glimpses 
of strange things, which filled them with curiosity and wonder, and 
yet one by one, whether with the plaintive acquiescence of Aristotle, 
or the pathetic earnestness of Plato, they came back to say that there 
were no means available to man for penetrating into that unknown 
land of silence and of God. And so the old mystery remained, while ` 
the old explanations, having done their work, died away.. It was no 
rhetorical adroitness, but the simple instinct of truth itself, that 
caused St. Paul to sum up the religion of pagan antiquity in the 
words of the inscription that he saw at Athens, “ There i is a God, but 
“ we do not know Him.” 

The second instance to which I am alluding is the religion of 
Buddha, though this might more properly be -called a philosophy of 
goodness illustrated in actual life. And: it is an instance in some 
respects specially adapted for purposes of comparison; because it has 
‘exerted an influence almost as wide, as lasting, as searching, and as 
beneficial as Christianity itself. I entirely repadiate any wish to 
institute comparisons between the two merely for the, purpose of 

l praising Christianity at the expense of Buddhism. But ‘the plain 
instincts of historical criticism compel us to ask for an answér to the 
simple fact that whereas Paganism ceased to be the religion of a 
progressive, Buddhism has remained the religion of stationary races. 
Why is it that both alike are so plainly distinguished from Chris- 
tianity ? The more we insist upon the likeness which they bear to it, 
the more incumbent upon us does it become to find some explanation 
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for this fact. We are P to be told that all Siso have a 
relative and transitory value, and that the world stands in need of 
what is good in all. The affinities of Christianity with, say, the Stoical 
philosophy, or Rabbinical morality, or Buddhism itself, are. clearly 
pointed out, and much insisted upon. I accept all this, and ask still 
more urgently why Christianity is what it is now, the religion of the 
civilized or progressive nations of the world. There are, indeed, 
things with which we can compare it, but not religions. Greek art and 
- philosophy, Roman law, Germanic family life (together with positive 
science) are spiritually imperishable; they have. been adopted by 
modern civilization, and become its component and vivifying elements, 
To account for this we say that they are all based upon some absolute 
truth or other ; some rightness of method ; some conformability to fact, 
to nature, and to law. But then that form of the old Hebrew religion 
which we call Christianity has fared exactly as they have, and it 
seems strange to refuse to attribute the same fact to the same causes. 
At any rate, it enables the -Christian believer to assert that his reli- 
gion owes its success to this alone: that the events upon’ which it is 
founded were real occurrences in the history of the world, and forma 
true and adequate revelation of the character, the relations, and the 
intentions of God towards mankind. And thus the burden of proving 
the contrary is thrown upon those who deny this assertion. 

A very common and popular objection to this view of things fills 
me, I own, with simple astonishment. Believers in the historical 
truthfulness of the Christian records are derided for their love of the 
supernatural, and it is asserted that to rely upon miraculous events is 
dishonouring to religion, and to the humanity that is supposed to 
stand in need of them. I readily admit, of course; that in coming to 
a conclusion as to the value of the evidence, men may be deceived by 
their wish that their own opinions may be proved to be true. This-is 
a temptation which we share with all investigators in every branch of 
learning, and truth is for the most part advanced by men who urge 
upon public attention one side of the case, or one aspect of the facts. 
The severely judicial temper is rare in all departments of thought, 
and, owing at.once to the nature of the evidence, and the magnitude 
of personal interests involved, it is especially rare in religion. But. 
the further assertion, that a belief‘in the miraculous is à priori 
foolish, or that a miraculous element dishonours religion, is to me 
quite unintelligible, when the subject is regarded in a scientific 
point of view. Our- business is not to decide what seems to us the 
best kind of religion, or in what way we should like to think that it 
was originated in the heart of man: it is simply to ask, as a mere 
matter of fact, whether miracles have or. have not occurred. There 
are some to whom the possibility of the miraculous appears most neces- 
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sary and beneficial; there are others to whom. it appears in: the 
exactly opposite light, But whatever may be’ our. prepossessions, and 
- however strongly they may sway our ‘minds, we are not to be told 
that à priori considerations of this kind settle the matter. Let, 
us know what happened, and then we. shall know what is the 
true source and real meaning of religion. . The history, of what is 
supernatural claims our attention like anything else that purports 
to be true, and requires investigation at our hands. In some sort: 
it comes to us as a fact already, because it rests upon a large amount 
of evidence; because it. has influenced myriads ‘of human beings; 
‘because lastly, if true, it carries with it the most important results 
to our own lives and conduct. Whether it be believed to be true or 
not, let us accept the conclusion that seems most reasonable, pro- 
vided always that we accept with it all the tremendous results | 
that flow of necessity either from a rejection of the supernatural. 
‘or from a belief in it. The d@-priori convictions of. any one man 
may be to him a very good reason for taking one side or the , 
other upon a still disputed issue, but they. are merely impertinent 
when they assume to decide the question. by the summary process. 
of abstract definitions as to what is right, or best, or worthy of 
God, or suitable to man. Surely, the time has come when propo- 
sitions of this nature may be banished from religion as they have 
been from science, and men may be content to discover what God 
ought to do by the humble and patient method of “inquiring what 
He has done Let them take sides as seems to them good, but 
not, therefore, confound their subjective beliefs with absolute truths, 
or make their private ideas the measure of the actions and: character | 
, of God. : 

The account, then, that I would give of the origin of religion i is briefly 
this. Man, from the very first, is conscious of the existence of some- 
thing he cannot understand, and, down to the very last, this conscious- 
ness not only continues but increases. Its modern expression may be 
seen in the philosophy of Mr. Mill, who says, “that on the inmost nature 
of the thinking principle, as well as on the inmost nature of matter, 
we are, and with our present faculties must always remain, entirely in 
the. dark.” Next, this unknowable gives rise to an immediate belief 
in the existence of God. Then God is believed to have revealed Him- 

` self in facts or events, and thus, what was formerly a negative assump- 
jtion becomes a positive belief. Lastly, a religion of morality and 
practice is founded upon the character and dealings of God as revealed 
in His real or supposed actions, and having gained this clue, it be- 
comes possible to explain nature, history, and man himself, from 
the religious, no less than fromthe physical point.of view. It 
is necessary, however, to add at this point ‘a word of explanation. 
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Although man, it may be urged, can by his unassisted ‘strength form 
no adequate conception of God, yet he can, and as a matter of expe- 
rience always has, formed a conception of a being in some way re- 
sembling himself. This is of course true. Man cannot transcend the 
limits of his own experience, and God, however made known, will 
always be imagined as a tendency towards some human perfection 
whether of outward majesty, or supreme power, or moral excellence. 
But I canriot see that the foregoing argument is in any way affected 
by this truth, all important as it is. It is equally reasonable d priori 
to say, “men must think of God as in some way like themselves, 
therefore, the highest effort of their imagination was to create a per- 
fect character in Jesus Christ ;”*or, to say, “men must think of God as 
in some way like themselves, therefore, God revealed Himself as perfect 
man.” The question to be decided is, which of the two alternatives 
actually took place; whether, that is, the facts of Christ’s life are 
fictitious, and his character an ideal, shaped on the imagination of his 
too-devoted followers. Natural religion, we are all agreed, may, and 
does, invent faets upon which to repose. It may, therefore, have in- 
vented the character and actions of Christ as it invented those ‘of 
Jupiter or Odin. But the moment it has been shown that this is 
actually the true account of the matter, then, just as in the case of 
Greek myths, natural religion ceases to have any true knowledge of 
God. We may part from the Christian conception of His character 
with even tenfold more reluctance than Plato felt in abandoning the 
beauties’ of Greek legend and art, but inexorable science would point 
out that we have no positive ground for our conception whatever, and 
God would once more become the unknown God, before whose altar 
the only acceptable worship that could be offered would be homage of 
the “silent sort,” though practically, who can doubt that it would 
be at least for generations, if not centuries to come, superstition 
and fear. 

It is necessary that this position should be made perfectly clear, 
In maintaining that religion, to be effective and permanent, must be 
based upon objective facts in which God reveals Himself, I am as far 
as possible from asserting that revelation depends upon the merely 
marvellous element which it contains, or that it is merely relative to 
our faculties, and not an absolute display of God as He is in His, 
essential moral attributes. I look to history, and I find it there stated 
that God has made Himself known to man by actions which, if true, 
convince us that He is, that He is good in our sense of that word ; 
that He is interested in our welfare as our Father, and has displayed 
that interest by one act of surpassing love and tender mercy. There- 
fore, my first object must necessarily be to come to some sort of con- 
clusion as to whether this account is true. In what way is this to be 
accomplished ? 
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` This question” brings us one step further on the road towards the 
conclusion at which I have been all along aiming, because it forces 
us to ask what are the positive objections to receiving the history of 
supernatural events as true. By the word positive, I mean objections 
which are based, not upon à priori opinions as to what we think 
‘ought to be true, but upon scientific examination of the facts pre- 
‘sented to us. We find in history certain events, and certain results 
connected with these events which have to be accounted for. This 
may be done either by believing that God-was their author in a 
supernatural way, or else by asserting that they fall under the general 


` class of supposed miracles which the human mind has in all ages and 


races been prone to invent. The force of this last argument is, of 
course, exceedingly great, especially at times like this, when the 
discovery of general laws governing alike things, events, and even 


thoughts, is the one great ambition of the human intellect to accom- . 
‘plish. To this, however, it has been answered, with great effect, that. 


the’ supernatural element in the Christian history is a totally different 
thing from the same element in other religions, and is not to be 
accounted for by the, same causes. The.controversy is, it need not 
be’ said, an old one; but it is also exceedingly unsatisfactory and 


- undecisive. Both parties, as usual, succeed in making good their 


own position. The same forces that have elsewhere produced false 
miracles are to be seen’ at work in nearly every page of the Bible. 


On the-other hand, there are other forces also, at least as distinctly’ 


visible, which take the Bible quite out of the category of ordinary 


` histories containing miraculous accounts. These are they to which 


we have already alluded as making Christianity the religion of. 
civilized racés. Its moral tone, its sober, measured style, its exact 
accordance with all the highest thoughts that men can-have of God, 
jts duration and extent—abdve all, its systematic growth and purpose, 
are elements that it is difficult to account for, on the hypothesis that’ 
its heroes and historians were half-deceived, ‘half-deceivers, more 


. entirely right in their moral ideas, and more entirely wrong in their 


mental beliefs, than any human beings that have ever existed. The 
result, tlen, of this controversy, in spite of the ability with which it 
has been conducted is, on the whole, nil; it leaves the matter pretty 
much where it found it. 

But 'the aspect of the controversy i is enti ely changed the moment 
that men condescend to examine the. history itself, without any fore- 
gone conclusion as to the abstract possibility of the miraculous 
occurrences. So long as men approach the subject with an avowed 
conviction that nothing in the world shall convince them that the 
miraculous can happen, so long their opponents will have a position 
at least as strong as the arguments to. which it is opposed. So long, 
again, as Christian advocates assume the literal accuracy of every 
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event they find recorded in the Bible, ‘so long will they find them- 
selves committed to all kinds of damaging conclusions. The real 
scientific interest begins, and with it the'real difficulty of the whole 
question, when we ask ourselves what precisely are the events which, 
though miraculous, we believe to be true. If men lay aside the 
attitude of mere opposition, and assume that of candid enquirers, 
they may put a whole series of questions to which Christianity has, at 
any rate in England, not attempted to give satisfactory or definite 
answers. I can imagine these men, still better, I can imagine the 
public mind, which they do but represent, saying as follows :— 
“Granting, then, that the miracles are possible, we find a great 
number recorded in the Bible, some of them descending to the lowest 
level of mere marvels, some of them ascending far above the utmost 
dreams of the human mind. Which of these are true, or are all 
true? And why are some to be received and others not? What 
canons do you lay down by which to determine the true and the 
false? And what is the precise meaning of those which you retain, 
and what information do they give us about God? Can you, more- 
over, give us any account of the mode of operation, or adjust it to 
modern conceptions of law and modern theories of the mind and of 
substance? How are miracles affected by the laws of evidence? In 
one word, can you give us a new theory of the miraculous, a science 
of the supernatural, a history of the actions of God?” 

I do not suppose that any reasonable man will deny that this isa , 
fair account of the attitude assumed by what may be called the 
popular mind towards religion at this present time. Men are by no 
means disposed to give up Christianity, and their common sense 
refuses to dismiss the supernatural from history, merely because it 
appears to militate against a present tendency of human thought, 
which may possibly prove to have been only relatively true, tem- 
porarily useful, and charged, like all its predecessors, with a full 
cargo of man’s prejudices and littleness. But on, the other hand, 
they cannot but see that judgment is going by default. What they 
want is knowledge based upon an enquiry into facts; what they get 
on both sides is theory derived from personal predilection or precon- 
ception, and making a more ingenious than candid use of the facts 
it has to deal with. Perhaps, indeed, the time is not yet fully come; 
certainly the man competent to answer this craving for knowledge 
has not appeared. He must be a man of reverent disposition, 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of positive thought, acquainted 
with the histories of religions, swift to see analogies, patient to 
investigate, apt to generalise, above all, careless of the hard names 
with which he will certainly be at first assailed. But assuredly this 
does not prevent men, however humble alike in capacity and aim, 
from making those preliminary attempts which are the necessary 
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-precursors of final success, Every-detected mistake stops one avenue 


of error; every confessed failure suggests another and a better way ; 
every imperfect argument calls attention to the missing link ; every 
refutation of accepted but erroneous beliefs clears the ground for _ 
some better explanation. It is in this spirit that I purpose, in an 
ensuing paper, to investigate some aspects of the miraculous element 
contained in the Bible, and to attempt some sort of answer to the 
question everywhere addressed to us: “What are the facts upon which | 
the Christian religion rests, and why are we to believe them ?” 

But any hesitation which I might feel at-attempting such a task 
with powers so inadequate, is more than removed when I survey the 
actual state of Christian opinion, and notice the way in which the 
Christianity of the past, with the full approbation of the Christianity 
of. the present, has dealt with the grave and serious question, 


- “What are the facts to which revealed religion makes her appeal?’ 


The sight fills me with astonishment and indignation, and then 


` facit indignatio verba. This is what has happened. The Bible con- 


tains a great number of alleged supernatural events, some of them 
approaching to the grotesque, as, for instance, the speaking of 
Balaam’s . ass ;—others so “caught up” into the divine, that the 
merely marvellous element disappears in the moral grandeur of the 
action, as, for instance, the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, or the~ 
Conversion of St. Paul. All these have been accepted as equally 
true, and the attempt to draw distinctions between one and the other 
has been denounced as fatal to all But then, as many of these 
events derived no support from the rules of historical evidence, or 
from their moral significance, it was perceived that some external 
authority was needed. Whereupon the doctrine was laid down, or 
was assumed, or'grew'up, I know not how, thatthe Bible could not 
possibly contain any statement not exactly and literally true; so that 
-—I beg the attention of even the most cursory ‘reader to this—every 
statement in the Bible, whether of opinion or argument, or calcula- 
tion, or of mere remark upon subjects of passing interest, was: 
elevated into the region of fact, and became the unquestioned basis 
of theological science. Then a step further was taken. It was seen 
that the human intellect could, by process of ordinary logic, derive 
certain abstract truths from the words of Scripture assumed to be 
absolutely true; hence metaphysical abstractions concerning God 
took their place among undoubted facts, and.dogma became essential 
to the Christian faith, But dogma implies an authority just as an 
infallible book requires an interpreter, and, therefore, a Pope, or the 
universal Church, or, more modestly among Protestants, articles 
‘which should be binding upon the members of each church, grew into 
being, and all that huge and’ hetérogeneous and contradictory multi- 
tude of. canons, decrees, creeds, institutes, articles, homilies, trust- 
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deeds, under which religion groans in vain, was added to the already 
portentous mass of supposed facts. And lastly, with that daring 
logic which fascinates the noblest spirits, and wins a passing tribute 
of admiration from the sternest opponents, the Roman Church saw 
instinctively that this mass was but dead and dissoluble matter unless 
the spirit of a living guide was breathed into it, and so, as the ulti- 
mate outcome of Christian development, we have an infallible Pope. 
And then we wonder that religion is discredited in an age of positive 
thought, and fall to and abuse the Rationalist or the Sceptic as the 
author of that dark cloud of suspicion and doubt which is descending 
upon the world, so that all hearts begin to “ gather blackness.” 

Let us review the position. ‘On the one hand we have a demand 
for positive facts, and a challenge addressed to religion to say dis- 
tinctly what are the facts upon which she relies. On the other, I 
gladly admit that Christianity has always more or less clearly per- 
ceived that this challenge was a fair‘ one, and has alleged facts in 
support of her claims. It is this alone which, among all her aberra~ 
tions from the truth, spite of all her halting paces and timid conces- 
sions, has enabled her to retain a place in civilization and to 
exercise her enormous spiritual influence for good upon the heart of 
men. Furthermore, there are a few events in the number of those 
which she accepts of such overwhelming moral significance that these 
alone would be sufficient for every religious purpose, especially in days 
when scientific thought, just in proportion as it detracts from the power 
of believing in miracles, adds to the power of miracles when believed. 
But to these she has added, as articles of faith, as follows :—First, a 
number of stories of no moral importance and no historical value. 
Second, thousands upon thousands of statements of writers, believed 
to be inspired and incapable of error upon, at any rate, religious sub- 
jects. Third, all the metaphysical abstractions which human inge- 
nuity could frame from these data and persuade the Church to 
accept. Fourth, the articles binding upon separate Churches. Fifth, 
the utterances of the Pope binding upon 4 large and not decreasing 
number of Christian people. And encumbered with all .this vast 
array of mostly non-combatant followers, she has to confront the - 
spirit of an age which delights to reduce every branch of knowledge. 
to the fewest possible principles, and which will assuredly say of reli- 
gion that miracles, like essences, non sunt multiplicanda, 

To all which I confidently reply that, as there is no knowledge save 
that which comes from undoubted facts, so there is no authority save 
that which proves the facts to my mind and approves them in my 
heart. When St. Paul went forth to preach the Gospel of man’s 
redemption, he went as one who had been brought face to. face with 
the most. tremendous events in human history. He needed no other 
commission than his knowledge of what had happened ; he claimed 
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no other authority than to recommend what he knew to the con- 
sciences of men; the very idea of dogma had no place in the mind 
of one who remembered his Master’s word, “We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen,”’—who himself could say, “I 
delivered unto you that which I also received,” —whose brother apostle 
could say, “That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled, of the Word of Life; (for the life was mani- 
fested, and we have seen it and bear witness, and shew unto you that 
eternal life which was with the Father and was manifested unto us;) 
_ that which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us.” In other words, the preachers of 


Christ acted as every human being who has contributed anything to , 


man’s improvement or happiness has been, obliged to ‘act by the 


unchanging law of nature. That is, they bore witness to the truth , 


they knew, in the full assurance that truth would be its own 


authority. Let me illustrate this by instances taken from the famous ` 


men of one nation only—our own. 

Shakespeare looked into the height and depth of human nature, 
and saw well-nigh all the actual workings of human passion and 
thought. He came back to tell us what he had seen, and we believe 
him, not because he said it, but because his words interpret all our 
own experience, reduce to law a mere chaos of objects more or less 
clearly perceived, throw light upon dark places, explain ourselves to 
_ ourselves, harmonize with what we know of beauty and pleasure ; in 
a word, make facts known to us. Newton caught sight of a law that 
fills all space, and also explains the movements of visible phenomena; 
we believe him because, once more, though by a different method, we 
can assure ourselves that demonstrable fact lies at the ‘foundation of 
all he said. Edmund Burke looked into the facts that bind polities 
together, and we have paid him the greatest honour that man can 


- 


receive by accepting his thoughts as the informing and guiding spirit ~ 


of the English Constitution, not because he—a party politician— 
uttered them, but because our experience has stamped them as true 
and useful for our national life and order. We might go on to speak 
of Watt, or Adam Smith, each in different spheres of thought, catch- 

ing a vision of facts and translating them into instruments and rules, 
` which our experience verifies and adopts. But I mention one illus- 
trious name worthy to be ranked among famous Englishmen who 
have revealed truth to mankind. Mr. Mill has discerned the true 
source and conditions of knowledge, of logic as the science of know- 
ing, and more and more we begin to seethat the basis of a lasting 
union between philosophy and science has been laid by him and others 
like him in our own days, Is there, then, no hope that a similar work 
may not be accomplished between science and religion, viewed, that 
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is, as a revelation of facts? Is the shadow that darkens the face of reve- 
Jation a mere temporary obscuration of the splendour of the midday 
sun, or is that sun hastening to its grave amidst the clouds that are 
gathering in the western sky ? I know not ;' but this I do, know, that 
they who are endeavouring to face the facts of the case without fear and 
without bias, will, be able to submit to the result, whatever it may be, 
with dignity and patience. . They will have indeed,-if so it must be, 
to accustom themselves to the grey twilights of a world in which God 
has never revealed Himself by any act that could be specially called 
’ His,-or attributed to His will in any strictly personal sense. They 
may, if they like, continue to call. Him Father, but not a Father who 
has given His only and beloved Son for the sake of his other children, 
and they may meditate on immortality, but hardly pretend to believe 
in it. They will part from the ancient faith with reluctance and 
regret, but still they will part from it, if needs must, and begin with 
. Silent heart yet resolute to repair once more that ruined altar of the 
Unknown God, which a noble but mistaken spirit broke in pieces at 
Athens with a few wonder-working words, based, as he thought, upon 
-what God had done. I think, indeed, that even the. opponents of 
Revelation as a record of supernatural events will, in that the day 
of their victory, not grudge their captives the pleasure of recalling 
the beautiful legends of the olden days when men believed in a God 
who-had suffered with them, and conquered for them, in the person 
of Jesus Christ. Nay, it may even be that they will ask-us to sing 
one of the songs of- Zion in that “strange land” of silence unbroken 
by the voice of the living’God. The words of one such song come 
across my mind as prophetic now of what men will feel ‘then; and 
with them I conclude :— 


` There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
- To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness ‘of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 
, Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


~ : “The rainbow comes and goes, 
g ı And lovely is the rose ; 
` The moon doth with delight 
x Dook round her when the heavens are bare ; 
Waters on a starry hight 
Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth, 
But yet I know, where’erI go, - 
That ere hath pass'd away a glory from the earth.” 


T. W. u 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE IN ITS INFLUENCE ON 
MARRIED LIFE.: 


Au large proposals need contemplation from more than one point 
of view, and many of the strongest arguments for and against ` 
such a one as the Enfranchisement of Women are of a kind of which 
Parliament cannot take cognizance. Of these, the most important 
concern the influence which the proposed alteration is likely to have 
upon marriage, and the remarks which follow deal mainly with that 
influence. They need, however, as preface, a careful statement of 
what the proposed alteration is. It is very important to remember 
the exact nature of our claim (I speak as one who joins in it), for 
on a slight distortion of that claim rests, it seems to me, the larger 
portion of the reasonable opposition it has encountered. 
There is a small body actively hostile to the demand from pure con- 
` yiction, a large body who regard it with profound indifference, and one 
almost equally large, and more influential, composed of persons who 
have nothing that can be called conviction on the subject, who see 
that it would be more consistent with the fact of a woman occupying 
the throne that women should have à voice in sending members to 
Parliament—who are not afraid of the small infusion of female 
influence which would be added to the electorate while, according to 
the only plan already proposed to Parliament, men and women. vote 
on the same conditions—but who yet contemplate. the proposed ` 
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change almost with disgust. They do not directly answer any argu- 
ments on our side. They feel that their premises are too different 
from ours for any issue to be joined between us. They look upon 
the demand as the mere badge of a party, which in its enthusiasm 
for untried theories ignores uñquestionable facts. “ Whatever may ` 
be said as to the influence of education and tradition in blinding 

us to the claims of women,” they urge, “it is undeniable that while 

the facts of life are what they are, while the mother of a family is 

for so many years of the prime of life an invalid, the burden of 

supporting the coming generation must rest upon men. No arrange-. 
ment can open professions to a woman who has a child a year. 

While nature shuts her off from the work of bread winning, it is vain 

for any human agency to endeavour to give her a place of which that 

‘is the condition, and worse than vain to encourage her to make a 

demand which could be conceded only as part of a consistent scheme 

including this impossible condition.” 

This line of argument rests wholly on a misconception of what 
the demand is, not in matters of detail, but in principle. If 
nature shuts women out from professions, nature will also, as 
long as the conditions of voting are the same for both sexes, 
prevent their voting at elections. We do not ask that any steps 
should be taken to secure a female electorate. We ask simply 
that a proviso should be withdrawn which secures an exclusively 
‘male electorate. We want no bridges built, iwe merely want a 
barrier pulled down. We 'do not say, “Make the franchise attain- 
able by a particular set of persons who cannot satisfy the test applied 
hitherto.” We urge only, “ Let it be attainable by all- those persons 
who satisfy the test.” Nay, I am understating our claim. We 
might say, “ At least, do not make the test cease to operate just where 
it works most efficaciously.” Surely no one will deny that it is harder 
for women to earn their living than men—in other words, that their 
success in doing so isa greater achievement. If it be so, the success of 
women implies rather more of those qualities, whatever they may be 
to secure which the property test was imposed, than the success of 
men does. Is it not, therefore, unreasonable to enfranchise some 
persons on the ground that they have given a certain, evidence of’ 
possessing these qualities, and leave unrepresented others, who have 

. given exactly the same evidence of possessing them in a higher ' 
degree? And to’ask for éenfranchisement on other grounds than 
that this evidence has been given, remember, will not be an expan- 
sion of the principle which has been conceded. It will be the 
admission of another, at variance with.it. 

When men come to this point, when they realize that we are not 
asking for any legislation in our favour, but merely that the law may 
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not step in to prevent those of: us who do a man’s work’ from doing 
it with a man’s advantages, I believe they’ come to an objection 
which they have'a great‘and natural dislike. to put into words. Of 
course, therefore, there is some danger in attempting this for them’; 
but if the vague feelings-képt in the background of this’ opposition . 
could be brought forward, would not some’such utterance as eels form 
a portion of the case against us? -> a oo 


“Tt is, impoestble hats we should be eager to confer political, power on a 
class from which all those sympathetic with us have first been sifted away. 
If you ask us to give women votes qui women, that is a separate question, 
which has to be argued on its own merits. But if you merely'ask that property 
should be represented whether the holder be male or female, -you are in fact 
asking usto pick out for enfranchisement those women who are least akin 
to us in knowledge, feeling, and taste. Of course there would be, a few 
exceptions, - Under a just law of women’s property, married heiresses, small 
and great, widows, and here and there, perhaps,-a wife who earned her 
husband’s bread, would have votes. But a few: good possible votes -must 
always be lost to the constituency, and we do not see that widows, bread-° 
winning wives, and heiresses form one of those pressing exceptions which 
should modify a rule. With this exception you are asking us to add to the 
electorate those, and those’ only, who have either declined to cast in their 
lot.with us, or whom:we have never desired to have as sharers of our lot. 
Surely you.cannot wonder that,we defer the concession, as long as we can. 

“Nor do we admit,” our opponent, might with much. force continue, “ that 
‘men are following | the example of mere egotism in declining to confide 
any share of legislative power to those who are the residuum of what 
' they more especially admire and honour. We believe that by the selection 
of this special class for.enfranchiserhent, you would out off what is absolutely 
best in that half .of humanity. You would exclude any real knowledge of 
the most difficult problems of life. You would shut off the women of most 
experience, of ‘most stake in lifé, of most of the deep feeling which is à 
woman’s special excellence. You might not at once produce any change in 
the feelings of women concerning marriage. But you could not help giving 
‘a certain dignity totsingle life which would,.in the long run, tell as a slur 
upon marriage. And it is not as opponents, it is as well-wishers, that, we. 
deprecate a change which would turn women’s minds to the excitement of 
political and professional life from that kind of satisfaction which all who 
know ‘both would prefer. Our approbation’ is more important to women 
than theirs to us, it is not selfish therefore to dissuade them from a style of 
thought and feeling (of which we cannot help taking the suffrage as the 
. mere, symbol) which must end in alienating them from us, and rendering 
them unfit for the position: we only can give them.” 


+ 


I wish the concession that 'much in' this line of argument is 
plausible might lead any one to consider the reasons which make me 
consider it futile. \ 

No class could seek representation in the national council on any 
plea, if it were established that the influence of that class‘were likely ' 
to be injurious to the nation. But those with’whom I am attempting 
to argue (they do not form, I admit, the whole body of our opponents) 
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could not say this of women. To profess any fear that the result 
of an.election should be affected .by women-voters, is to abandon 
- the very ground from which these reasoners start, that the bulk 
of women must remain dependent for their living on the exertions of 
men. They cannot profess any dread of female influence on public 
affairs, while men and women vote on the same conditions, without 
stultifying themselves, since this dread would amount to a confession 
that women are as able to earn money as men, such a confession 
implying, I repeat, a slight superiority of mental power on the part 
of women to compensate for their inferiority i in physical strength. 
Enfranchisement on these terms will, in fact, be a triumph for the 
party which asserts the inferiority of women, if that inferiority be a 
fact. It is the interest of those who wish. to exhibit the disabilities 
of nature. to remove all others. 
On the other hand, the plea put forward that men are anxious to 
‘prevent women from the strain of deterioration consequent on 
deserting their own sphere for one more arduous, is one that can 
have no place under a Democracy. No individual can decide for 
another what is bis or her range of action; and for a class this 
vicarious decision is as impossible. It will one day be thought 
a strange instance of unconscious arrogance that the claim was 
ever made. The theory that one set of persons can decide for 
another what their sphere is, belongs to that feudal world of which 
the last traces are rapidly passing away from among us—a world so 
mighty and so picturesque that it influences the imagination and 
feelings after it has lost all legitimate influence on actions. -We are 
not saying that political recognition was the right of woman while it 
was the right of only a small number of men. Some may take that 
view, of course, but that is-not a part of the argument here. We urge 
only that in this modern* Democracy: you have no standing ground 
for refusing any class a power they demand, if your only objection is 
that it is not good for them. 


However, it is perhaps more practical, and it is certainly quite as ` 


true, to urge that whatever evils are dreaded from the concession of 
this right are aggravated by its refusal., I do mot see how the world 
of the clubs can be more completely alienated than it is at present 
from these women who have to rough it in the world. No doubt the 
tone of bitterness which sometimes mingles with the woman’s party 
appears to many of their friendly opponents ludicrously out of place. 
Still there is no question that it exists. To give it the excuse of 
withholding from those who feel thus bitterly what they deem for 


* I use the qualification modern because those brilliant examples of what we call 
Democracy in the ancient world are misleading as analogy. A slave-holding com- 
„munity can never be what we mean by Democratic. 
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their advantage is not politic in those who consider that the boon 
sought is illusory. If the inequality of woman’s condition, as com- 


pared with man’s, is the inevitable result of their inferiority in phy- - 


sical strength, they will be much more ready to submit to it when 
théy see that there are no artificial barriers shutting them out from 
those fields of action where physical strength is not essential. 


Moreover, the political power of women, which our opponents tremble - 


to call into existence, seems to me an unquestionable fact. They 
may ignore it, thereby imparting to it the violence which is the im- 
mediate result of a sense of injustice, or they may recognize it, and 
give to it the temperance which is the ultimate growth of responsi- 
bility. I do not think any other alternative is open to them. 

These considerations deal with the political and external side of 
the question. They aim at showing the supposed consequences of 
female enfranchisement which are dreaded by men to be by ho means 
conditional on that event, but even, to some extent, aggravated by 
its refusal. They are intended to establish that it lies with women 


to decide on the validity of any objections which concern only them- ° 


selves. But I believe it-is possible to approach a much larger aspect 
of this question than any indicated in the foregoing remarks, In- 
deed, that which I should wish to bring forward cannot be properly 
spoken of as an aspect at all, but is, if it has any validity, the root of 
every difficulty for which female suffrage is suggested as a palliative 
or cure, 

It seems to me to have been not enough remarked how, intimately 
that divergence of men and women, which few, I fear, could deny to 
be characteristic of our day, is connected with what is most unsatis- 
_ factory in our spiritual life—how much of all that we should wish 
different in the tone both of.those who attack and of those who 
defend Christianity is either cause or effect of the notion that it is a 
religion specially adapted for women. 


In the first place, this notion has greatly modified our view of ` 


what Christianity is. All that system of thought and feeling which 
we associate with the teaching of Christ has, under the influence.of 
the theory which associates it, with woman’s sphere, taken a feminine, 
I might say, an effeminate tinge. . Not that a woman has more right 
to be effeminate than a man, but anyone will become so, unless pre- 


served by exceptional temperament, who is cut off from the interests , 


which bind human beings together in bodies. Pain is a terrible 
thing to inflict or endure, and the power to do either depends on 
our feeling ourselves a part of some larger whole, for the-good of 

which it is necessary that that pain should be endured or inflicted. 
-It is quite certain that not every one of the men who went down in 
the Birkenhead would individually have even risked his life to save 
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another’s. It was not that they were a set of picked men, it was 
that they were under that influence which, in binding us together, 
gives one the strength of many. From this redeeming influence 
women have been cut off, and it is upon lives thus impoverished 
that we have moulded our ideas of religion. No wonder that we 
should regard it as unsuitable for all the large dealings of life; the 
thing we call Christianity is so. 

I suppose men and women are about equally losers from this state 
of things, though to a woman the evil seems greatest as it affects 
women. I will mention one instance of the result of our giving this 
consecration to the weak side of our nature in which all will 
agree as to the fact, however different may be their interpretation 
from mine. I mean the greater degree in which women encourage- 
_mendicancy than men. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
results of the -importunity they encourage are less inconvenient to 
them than to men, or that they have less opportunity of observing its 
evil result. Quite the contrary. Almost all men are rather more 
shielded from such importunity than women are, and among the 
genteel classes very few men have as much opportunity as most 
women have ‘of knowing the lives of the poor. . But all but very 
weak men are taught to connect the actual beggar before their eyes 
with a large brotherhood of pauperism, and the question occurs to 
every one who thinks at all, “What will be the result on this brother- 
hood of knowing that a few pence are to be got by asking for them in 
the streets?” It is possible that a woman should consider quite as 
anxiously as a man the result on the particular individual before her 
of giving or withholding her trifle of money, though éven this is 
made more difficult by the want of any sanction we are accustomed 
to consider religious to severity in our dealings with ‘each other. 
But that higher point of view which we attain when we ask, “Is this 
good as a principle of dealing with a class ?”—a point of view whence - 
duty is wonderfully simplified—this, I believe, is really inaccessible 
to women as they are now. They are imprisoned in that domain of 
merely individual relations, in which there is no-such thing as an 
ascertained result, and thus shut off from all sources of strength open 
to those whose conduct, being moulded by principle instead of in- 
stinet, grows easier with every added experience. You may convince 
the judgment of a religious woman that indiscriminate almsgiving 
does harm on the whole, and the next time she meets a ragged figure 
in the streets all your arguments will be like cobwebs before the in- 
` fluence of those sacred words which seem to shut off all consideration 
of consequences from the duty of relieving distress. Political economy 
seems to belong to a secular male world, with which she has nothing . 
to do, Against this feeble, merely intellectual, influence, there is the 
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tug, first, of natural pity, then of all she has been taught to consider 


“womanly, lastly, of all she associates with the teaching of Christ. 


Would that it were possible to exhibit in a few simple words all the 
evils which women are thus encouraged to do and forced to suffer ! 
They are many and various, but the greatest is this, that having 
cut ourselves off from all those influences which must, after all, be 
the tests of truth, we lose our value for truth. I really believe that 
to an average woman the very word conveys no idea except that of 
sincerity. It would be an arduous.task to make such a one even 
understand what is meant by the duty of bringing our notions of 
things into correspondence with things as they are, for we must quit 
our own little world before we can form any notion at all of things 


- as they are. There is no test of truth for the man or woman who 


refuses to regard his or her individual life as a link between the past 
and future, and thoughts which we have only known through the 


‘medium of such minds may well seem unfitted to regulate the course 
of nations. Thus it happens that that sex of which, the highest 


truth (unless it is the most profound error) is supposed to be the 
peculiar occupation and appropriate interest, is that sex which 
has, in any but the narrowest meaning, least sense of truth. 

This is the loss of women; it is impossible to say that the loss of 
men is a smaller one. The vague feeling that there is a leisurely class 
of persons to do their religion for them enables them to ignore all the 
precepts which are most characteristic of Christianity, without con- 
fessing to themselves that they throw off allegiance to Him who 
uttered them, nay, even while they profess and display a considerable 
amount of zeal for a particular system which they associate with his 
name. It is even possible that this kind of zeal should be so widely 
diffused that in such questions as national education, for instance, the 
division lines marked out by it should also be the division lines of 
vigorous and irresistible parties; and yet that any reference to the 
words of one whose‘supremacy it is the professed aim of this zeal to 
secure should be treated as irrelevant to the decision of such or even 
greater questions. Who, for instance, would venture to make any 
appeal to those words in any international dealings? not from any 
disbelief in their authenticity, or because the nations concerned 
repudiated the name of Christian, but merely because there would be 
a sense of unfitness and irrelevance in applying principles, intended 
(so it is assumed against the evidence of the whole New Testament) 
for the privacy of “domestic life, to the dealings of nations. And 
even in domestic life it is only for women that such principles would ` 
be deemed applicable. You could hardly more affront or mortify a 
man of the world than by ascribing to him an eminent share of those 
virtues which we imagine specially Christian, dnd the only case in 
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which Christs command to turn the other cheek is mentioned be- 
tween such men, is when an opponent is taunted with a readiness to 
obey it. Now we havé nothing to do here with the question whether 
` it is desirable to revere the words of Christ. “But I do say that 
for men to treat these words as suggestions only fit for women and 
slaves, and at the same time profess any allegiance for Him who 
put them forth ‘as distinct commands, is a gross and degrading insin- 
cerity. On this basis the whole moral code must be permeated with 
hypocrisy. 

This state of things, then, ought to be considered a misfortune 
by every one, whatever his view of Christianity. If he thinks that - 
Christianity contains a true revelation, is it not an evil that men 
should reject it? If he thinks that Christianity is an obsolete 
superstition, is it not an evil that women should accept it? It must 
at any rate be an evil so to divide the world that one-set of persons 
never trouble themselves with the tests of truth, and another set of 
persons never trouble themselves with what, if it is not falsehood, is 
the most important of all truth. 

No doubt this division of labour has “great convenience. It is 
always easier to refer to rules than principles; life is much smoother 
when one person has shifted the hurden of responsibility, for good and 
all, on to the shoulders of another, taking a different kind of burden 
in exchange. Women are only too glad_ to baptize their natural 
tendencies, calling sloth resignation, and cowardice meekness. It 
suits one half of the world that the other should take this. view of 
duty. Or rather it would be true to say that of the two halves of 
humanity, a different set of tendencies are gratified on each side by a 
theory which apportions their parts as subject and object of obedience. 
Such an arrangement produces a great deal of a certain kind of 
satisfaction for a time. We are so content with the outside of things 
that we can pass our lives with those we love best without ‘ever 
seeking a common contemplation of the unseen and eternal world. 
But not only does the world which is thus unyjsited become unreal 
to both. parties—for men, practically ceasing to exist; for women, 
becoming the refuge of all the sentimentality of their nature—but 
the different code which springs from a different faith impoverishes 
all their communion. A woman of the kind I am supposing, feels 
that she cannot trust herself to judge a husband or son in any way. 
Tried by her code, all his life would be wrong. She cannot apply 
this, and has no other to apply. Such and such actions would be 
selfish and tyrannical in her or her daughter, but for,a man every 
thing is different. . We do not enough consider how gratifying this 
attitude is to the weak part of our nature.. “To be wroth with one 
we love” is among the greatest pains of life; it is pleasant to get 
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hold of a theory which shuts out all danger of this pain. And if a 
woman breaks through this theory, and takes cognizance of the faults 
of her male kindred, her want of a true, basis for sympathy with them 
shows itself in a manner not quite so ultimately injurious, I believe, 
but far more immediately disastrous. - The woman who lets a man 
see that he has shocked her by some offence which his own con- 
science does not condemn, is for the most part alienated from him 
for ever. 

Nor is a man less IE EA for any helpful ‘damien of 
women. Not being able to use the microscope with which women 
look at certain parts of duty, or the screen with which they cover 
others, he is able to say only that their conduct is or is not convenient ' 
to him, or attractive to his taste. Men have indeed even greater dis- 
. qualifications for judging of women than women of men; women have 
at least the great ideals of manly excellence given n literature to 
judge by. They know, from the creations of genius, what, in a man, 
seems good to men. On the other hand we have no ideals of womanly ` 
excellence, as judged by women. The only aspect under which a 
, woman’s character has been presented to the world is under’ that 
attitude in which a man finds it picturesque, or accordant with his 
taste. 

As men have hitherto E E the cultivation of the world, ` 
as they have, I should add, a stronger imagination, no woman’s 
picture of a: woman has had a chance fof competing ` with theirs, 
Hence it has come to pass that certain aspects of female life have 
been put on record with a distinctness and brilliancy which ‘have 
virtually annulled all the rest, end the average man is rendered even 
less able to sympathise with a woman than she is with him. Thus 
it happens that as married people advance in life their standard 
is apt to be lowered. They have been constantly enlarging the region 
which by the very fact, of their holding it in common is shut off from 
all moral influence. 

They have in so doing cut themselves’ off from the most ele- 
vating joy which we experience in our’passage through this world— 
that sudden generation of power, that sudden enlargement of view, 
which takes place when two human spirits come into moral con- 
‘tact, and the voice of conscience is echoed’ by. sympathy. ‘This is 
` what marriage'might be in every class of life, among the ignorant and 
hard-working just as much as among the cultivated and leisurely., 
‘Our falling short of this ideal has, in addition to'all the weakness and 
imperfection of human nature, this obvious and removable cause, 
that we Have built up an artificial barrier. between men- and women, 
so as to make moral sympathy between 'them impossible, 

_ It is, therefore, in the interests of all we arè said ‘to’ endanger, that 
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we seek to obtain for our sex that educating influence which belongs 
to political recognition. To make women feel that they belong to a 
larger whole, that they are connected with the past and the future, 
and cannot act as mere isolated individuals, must be best even ‘for 
that particular aspect of their lives, under which alone men are 
inclined to regard them. It is quite true that the suffrage ‘given 
to women as holders of property—given, that is, on the only 
terms which are possible without a return to the false principle of 
legislating for women as a class apart—would give whatever power it 
did give to those women who are not men’s actual or probable wives. 
But if it tended in any degree to set before men and women a common 
ideal—if it awoke in both sides the sense that there was a larger life . 
in which they were sharers, `a life not exhausted by their mutual 
relations—if it made them feel themselves in any degree more capable 
of judgment of each other, and therefore of a truer sympathy—it 
would be a step towards a kind of union between average men and 
women such as is now seen only between the most exceptionally 
gifted specimens of the race. 

It is easy to turn into ridicule the association of such a hope 
with the demand for female suffrage. There will always be some to 
whom it will seem gross exaggeration to ascribe much influence to 
any event which does not change the material conditions of life, who 
will look upon it as absurd to hope to mould character by large ex- 
pectations. And yet the coutse of history and of every-day life shows 
that hardly any influence is stronger than that of expectation, People 
become, to a large extent, what their circle takes for granted that they 
are. Any measure which shall express a national ideal for women, 
which shall assume that men and women share the great interests of 
life, must, so far'as it has any influence at all, tend ultimately to bind 
men and women together. And few who ponder over great evils will 
deny that all will be lightened and some removed when this reunion 
of interests is once achieved. 

It is not mainly, therefore, because we think men incapable of 
doing justice to women, that we seek for a share in the govern- 
ment of that nation of which we form more than one-half, We 
cannot, indeed, deny that the most ‘generous of human beings 
must be incapable of doing justice to those who withhold from 
him their own statement of their case; and we consider that the 
decisions of average men for average women, where, as in the 
case of the Birkenhead, there is no appeal for personal sacrifice, 
vary between inconsiderate pampering and inconsiderate hardness-— 
both being exemplified in our police-courts by the damages given to 
women who want a husband on the one hand, and the light sentences 
passed on husbands whom their wives would thankfully get rid of on 
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the other.* But we seek to be numbered among citizens quite as 
much from our need of being awakened to higher duties, as from a 
demand for extended rights. We desire it more for what it would 
make us than what it would give.us. This I-conceive to be , 
no, exceptional plea, but the true ground on which any demand’ 
for the extension of the suffrage should be based. Apart from 
the educating power of responsibility, apart from the fact -that 
men are ennobled by being made citizens, I doubt if any’ class 
could make out for itself a claim of admission to the governing body. 
It must not, therefore, be treated as a preposterous suggestion (in 
the true sense of that adjective) that. we shall be made fit to deal 
with political questions by being invited to do so. „Our hopes from 
such aid are no more than are justified by the course-of history. 


JULIA WEDGWOOD. 


*-Iġ is sometimes said that these light sentences are passed in the wife's own 
interest, I cannot refrain from alluding to a case in 1870, in which a man, for 
whom any length of incarceration would evidently have been only a boon to his 
hardworking wife, and who had thrown vitriol on her cldthes because she refused. to 
live with him, was recommended to mercy by the jury on the ground that he had 
been influenced by his intense affection for her! That twelve average men should 
concur in such an interpretation of vitriol- throwing appears to me an indisputable 
instance of the need of some change which shall give a different notion of the rights . 
of women. Of course it would be quite as easy to illustrate the sentimental side of 
the mistaken view of women as a expeptional beings. 














THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY: 


AN ESSAY IN THE COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. : 


Parr II. 
THE BELIEF IN GREECE. 


i, INTRODUCTORY. 


ee belief in Immortality, while’ a pre-eminent product of Greek 
thought, was almost unknown to Greek religion. The mythology 
believed and the worship practised by the people neither awed by the 
fear, nor cheered with the hope, of a future life. The gods of Olympos 
ruled the present; death was the limit of their dominion. In the 
later mythology which grew up within and around the mysteries, the 
gods of the underworld distributed rewards and punishments to the 
dead, but they exercised no actual government over the living. While 
of all ancient peoples the Greeks had the profoundest faith in the 
reign of moral Law, no ancient people seemed so little conscious of 
any religious connection between the present and a future life. Greece 
was in this respect a contrast to almost all the other Indo-European 
nations. The Iranians founded on their ethical dualism a positive 
and intelligible theory of immortality—a theory which, passing first 
into Judaism and then into Christianity, has played so great a part in 
the religious history of the world. The Teutonic tribes so conceived 
the future as to reduce death to a “home-going,” “a return to the 
Father.” The Kelts believed in a metempsychosis which made the 
VOL, XX. ee ou ç; 
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future life as: active as the EN The TOR EN evolved, as - 
already seen, from their early naturalism a religion whose distinctive 
characteristic was the continued existence of’ the transmigrating soul. 
But the Greek, whose conception of life was the most’ ethical, whose 
religious faith was the most beautiful, believed-a religion which left 
him to live and die without'the* hope of an immortal hereafter. 

The causes of this peculiarity in the religious development of 
Greece can be fully ascertained only by a minute study of its succes- 
sive phases, , Here, however, two may be specified: (1) the national 
mythology crystallized into permanent form before the national mind ' 

- attained to full religious consciousness ; (2) religious thought did not 
develop within, but without, this mythology. 

The Greek mind lived long in the mythical and imaginative stages. - 
Centuries after the Indians and Iranians had elaborated great religious 
systems, the Hellenes remained in the simplest nature-worship. Their 
manner. of life had been unfavourable to the birth and growth of reli- - 
gious thought, but conducive to the formation of brave and resolute 
character. The hero was more to the Greek than to the Indian ; the 
god more to the Indian than the Greek. In the Vedic hymns, the 
theological side is the predominant, but in the Homeric poems, apart 
from the general idea of the whole, the subordinate*—the diyine 
action the mere background of the human. The first are religious 7 
the second secular. The Rishis composed.their hymns to praise the 
gods ; but Homer made his poems to glorify the heroes. The Vedic 
mythology is the younger, but the more religious; the Homeric the 

` older, but the more mythical. The Hindu hymns show a dependence 
of man on God, an abasement of self, a need of priestly mediation 
and sacrifice such as the Hellenic epics do not reveal: yet these, as 
later, are more perfect expressions of the Greek than those are of the 
Indian mind. The latter are more individual, the former more 
national. Homer and Hesiod, as Preller’ says, are only “mythical 
collective names.” Behind them lie ‘centuries of mythological 
development: in them the results are concentrated, co-ordinated, and 
combined. The Hellenic faith thus crystallized at the point where , 
the mythical-deposit was greatest. The natural elements in it were 
` many,;,the subjective and spiritual were few. The myths of the 
instinctive had been translated into the mythology of the imaginative 
stage, but not into the beliefs of the reflective. 

The Greek Theogony remained, on the whole, as- Honierand Hesiod. 
had made it; received mythical developments or additions, but did 
not change its character. But while it stood still; mind grew, became 
conscious. a many things that did not lie in the old naturalism, 


* Welcker, Griechis. Gòtterlehre; ii. p. 69. 
F Griechis, Mythologie, i. p.14. t Herodotos, ii, 53, 
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even as poetically transfigured. Religion degenerated into .a beauti- 
ful accessory to a singularly rich and genial life; thought became the 
actual ethical and religious Teacher.* The separation or antagonism 
of religion and thought is, indeed, a. misfortune, pre-eminently so for 
the religion ; for when it ceases to lead the national thought, it falls 
behind the. nation,—crystallizes only to be hopelessly pulverized. 
And so ancient Greece experienced. The myths delighted the fine 
fancy of the people, the religious festivals gave to the lighter side of 
the. national character a sphere in which to play; but the higher 
functions of religion passed to poetry and philosophy. If in the days 
„of Pausanias the old faith still lived in quiet rural spots, it had died 
centuries before in the centres of intellectual activity. The Exegete 
might repeat and explain in the temples the old myths, but the true 
divines were poets, like Pindar, in whose odes the ancient mythology 
was exalted and. transfiguited.t Zeus might still in the popular 
traditions thunder from Olympos, or wage an unequal contest with 
his subtle and termagant Queen, but in the hands of Aischylos he had 
been raised into a diviner deity.t The people might believe that, 
once “immortal gods.and mortal men partook of a common table, 
and lived under a common roof;”§ but philosophy had in Plato 
sublimed God into the supreme good, which only purified reason 
could apprehend.|| Priests and people might imagine the gods to be 
animated by passion and pleased by sacrifice, but speculation had 
resolved deity into the unmoved mover of all things. The super- 
stitious or the politic might consult the oracle at Delphi, but the sage 
sought within himself the only voice he could obey. Religion and 
religious thought had thus not only parted company, but fallen into 
violent antagonism. Devout men, no longer able to be religious in 
the old sense, because religious in a deeper, had to distinguish between 
Religion as mythical, civil, and philosophical.** The old religion, 
crystallized at the imaginative stage, could satisfy only those who 
remained there : those who’ had passed beyond it had to create in its 
stead a religion of religious thought. 

The peculiar order and conditions of religious development in 


* Bunsen, Christianity and Mankind, iv. p. 195. For a profound and appreciative 
disonssion of the relations of philosophy and religion, see Hegel’s Geschich. der Philos. 
i. 76,  , Religionsphilos. i, 20, ff. 

+ Olymp. i. 44—57 ; ix. 35—62; Bunsen’s God in Hist. ii. p. 149 ; Grote’s Hist. of 
Greece, pp. 365, f. (ed. 1869). 

+ Suppl. 81-95, 518—621, 584—590 ; Agamem. 1461—2 (Paley’s ed. 1861). 

§ Aratus, Phæn. 91; Pausanias, viii. 2. 

|| Repub. vi. vol. ii. 509. . ‘ 

q Aristotle, Metaph, xi. vii. 2—6. . i 

** Plutarch, De Plac. Philos. i. 6; Amator. 18; M. Scevola apud Augus. De 
Civit. Dei, iv. 27; Varro, ib. iv. 5. 
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Greece thus made the belief in immortality nót so much the property ` 
of its religion as of its thought. Had thought developed under the 
mythico-religious forms until it had changed their matter, in other 
> words, had the religion grown with the mind of the nation and passed 
with it from the mythical into the reflective stage, then our bélief ` 
would have risen as a religious doctrine, shaped and enfotced by 
religious sanctions. But, as it was, the’ poets became the true priests , 
of Greece,* embodying in Epic or Ode or Tragedy the ideas of Moral 
Law and Order and Judgment the philosophers her true prophets, 
revealing mind in Nature, the supreme Good within, above and before 
man. So our belief, ignored by the popular religion; sought recogni- 
tion and development at the hands of the actual priests and prophets. 
It-rose in‘answer to the demand first. of the religious ‘and moral ' 
instincts, and. then of the reason. . The answer.to the former was 
given at first crudely in the mysteries, then clearly: and- grandly in 
the lyrical and tragic poets; the answer to. the latter'in the nobler 
and‘ more spiritual philosophies. The mysteries were attempts to’ 
supplement the deficiencies of the national religion; the philosophies 
to reach ultimate and universal truth. ‘The belief, as expressed in the 
first, witnesses only to a need felt’ alike by Greek and barbarian, but 
cas. expressed in the second, to a demand made by the constructive 
reason at its best. The mysteries were in their use and-meaning 
national, significant only for a land whose public religion knew no 
future state; but the ‘philosophies and their results have a universal 
importance, "have helped and: still 2p to haps the a of. the 
Christian world. 

, Our belief thus mii in licet under conditions ae the 
reverse of those which existed in India, and as the conditions dif- - 
fered, so did the results. The principles which imply or lead to 
transmigration were alien’to the Greek spirit. It had seized too. 
firmly the notion of personality alike as to gods and men, of freedom, ° 
of the ethical principles implied in the government-.of the world and 
in the nature of man, to allow metempsychosis to obtain a permanent 
foothold on Grecian soil. Then, too, the belief in immortality was , 
never general in Greece.t A religion alone could have’ nationalized 
it. Beliefs which depend on a givén’moral or metaphysical conception, 
‘of the universe can never be general. But while religion alone can 
give universality, thought alone can ‘give.perpetuity to a belief, adapt 
it to changed ‘times, defend it against novel objections, reconcile it 
with new sciences ‘or fresh discoveries. If the faith in immortality 
has lived into this nineteenth century, it is in great part because 
Christianity has been married ‘to the spirit and many of the results 

i , : s \ 
% Welcker, Griechis, Gitterlehre, ii. 66. + Blackie, Four Phases of Morals, p. 255. * 
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‘of the higher Greek Philosophy. Our former paper led .us to the 
study of a belief the antithesis of our own, but our present leads us 
to the study of one of its sources, While in Palestine the Messianic 
belief and hope, which blossomed into the Christ of Christianity, 
were putting forth their tender shoots, the faith in an immortal here- 
after for man was seeking in Greece basis and form. The history of 
that search is what this paper attempts to give. 


ii, HOMER, 

The Homeric poems form the natural starting-point of our inquiry. 
They are impersonal in the highest sense—mirror the faith, not of a 
man, but of an age. For the Greeks, even more than for us, the sig- 
nificant point was the nationality of the poems, not the individuality 
of the poet. The doctrine of a future state exhibited in the Iliad 
and Odyssey was the doctrine held by the then Hellenic peoples. 
It was not peculiar to the man Homer—the poet’s own doctrine, 
“not only a defect in his system of mythology, but a striking eccen- 
tricity of his genius.”* The picture he draws may be “ for this world 
only, for the mortality, not for the immortality of man,”+ but the 
picture is faithful alike in its minute details and general effect. 
Poems like the Homeric can fulfil their end only so far as faithful 
pictures of the men and the religion they pourtray. The heroes were 
always dear to the Hellenic heart, and had Homer given them a 

` worse fate hereafter than the popular faith did, his songs would have 
awakened censure rather than applause. Certain distinguished 
thinkers, indeed, showed small mercy to the old blind poet. Pytha- , 
goras consigned him to punishment in Hades. Herakleitos would 
have expelled him and his songs from the national games.§ Plato 
banished him from his ideal Republic, in great part because of his 
sins on this very point.1 But, then, these men judged the popular 
faith as severely as they judged Homer. What had pleased his con- 
temporaries offended the philosophers. f 

The first question to be discussed is this, Did the Homeric men 
believe that any part or element of man continued to exist after 
death? They believed that the soul, yvyx7, so soon as death loosened 
its bands,** quitted the body by the mouth,}+} or a mortal wound,{t 


* Colonel Mure, Crit. Hist. of Lang. and Lit. of Anc. Greece, i. p. 495. 
_ t Gladstone, Homer and the Homeric Age, ii. p. 393, 

ł Hieronymus the Peripatetic, in Diogenes Laer. viii, 21, 

§ Diog, Laer, ix. 1. , 

| Repub, Bk. ii. vol, ii. 879, f. (Steph.); Bk. x. vol. ii. 596, ff. See also the familiar 
lines of Xenophanes, which declare that what both Homer and Hesiod relate of the 
gods would be a disgrace to men, Sext. Empir, Adv. Math. i. 289 ; ix. 193, 

{ Repub., Bk. ili. vol. ii. 386 (Steph). s : 

** Iliağ, viii, 123; tt Ib., ix. 409. tt Ib. xiv. 518; xvi. 505. 
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and either restless ‘and unhappy while the body was: unhonoured with 
funeral’ rites, haunted the earth,* or, when it had been so'honoured, 
descended.to live a ghostly life in Hades:+ But what was the oxy ? 


. Its meaning in Homer is peculiar, alike‘ removed from the simple 


a 


etymological} and the later refined philosophical-sense. -It means 
‘more than: the breath, because a shadowy personality remains ‘to it 
after death, but less than mind or spirit. Perhaps word and idea 
are alike untranslatable, escape our mental grasp as the shadowy 
Mother of Odysseus eluded his embrace. It may be said as in a qua- 
lified sense-true, that: when yyx7 denotes what a-living man pos- 
sesses, its etymological meaning is apparent; ‘but when.it denotes 
what lives after death, its philosophical meaning is-latent. 

A short glance at the Homeric psychology.as a whole-may-help us 
to understand the meaning of yvxý.§ ‘There are two classes of psy- 
chological terms in ‘Homer. The one does, the other does not, 
localize the mental faculties, or.rather, the one does, the other .does, 
not, use the name of a physical organ to denote a mental faculty. . 
‘To the first class belong such terms.as,ppéves, jjrop, xapdin, Kip, oriOos,; 
to the ‘second, terms like @vypés, ,uévas, vdos|| An analytical exposi- 


* Tiad, xxiii. 66, ff. . F Ib, xvi. 85, £.; xxii. 362. 

+ Curtius (Griechis. Etymologie, pp. 468, 482, 654) derives ‘yixw, whence 4uxń, 
from a root, spu, whence also pra, pueda, i&o. ; ‘Sansk., pupphu-sa-s, the lungs, ; 
puppha-la-~m, wind. Latin, pusula, pustula, ;. Lithuanian, pis-te, to blow, pus-lé, a 
bladder. Of, Fick. (Vergleich. Wörterbuch, p. 626), who also derives giva, &c., from 


the root spu, to breathe, without, however, making any reference to yixw. Though the 


‘words denotive of soul in the several, Indo-European’ tongues differ as to rodt,‘yeb 


. .they agree, more or less, as to idea. ‘The etymology of the Sanscrit atman.is; indeed, 


uncertain (Bopp, Comp. Gram., i. p..152 (Eng. ‘Trans.)*; Müller's Ance. Sansk. .Lit,.p. 
21, note 1); and the derivation which identifies its ‘root with an, whence Gr. čveuos, 


_ Latin, animus, anima (Fick, Vergleich.’ Wörterb. pp. 19, 7. Of. Curtius, Griechiis, 


Etym., p. 286) is hardly possible, The word:used in the Teutonic dialects, Goth., 
sdivala, O. H. Q. séola, sela; M..H.G., séle ;-A. G. B., saul; our-soul,,Dan.,, jal, is 


. related in root with the Goth. saivs, sea (Grimm, Deuts. Mythol. p.786. Von Raumer 


in Delitzsch. Bib. Pyschol., p. 120), which “is, of, course, in certain respects scalars 
But see Fick, p. 885. 

§ Nägelsbach, Homerische Theologie, pp. 3880—3897 :(2nd:ed.), with the -viluable 
notes of the editor; Völcker, yux und swor, ;!Nitzsch, Anmerkungen zu, Homers 


`+ Odyssee, vol. iii. pp. 189, ff.; Welcker, Griechis, Gitterlehre, i L pp. 805, £., may be con- 


sulted, especially the first two, for.a fuller Spee óf the Homeric Pyschology than 
is here possible. 
| The earliest psychological terms seem to have tiden formed either from the bodily 
organ affected by the mental act or emotion, or from: the effect produced by mental 
states on the body as a whole. Hence the'two classes of terms noticed in ‘the text. 
“The functional terms refer to the heart and breast rather: than the -head—naturally 
so with a people accustomed to act and feel rather than think. Of the other‘class of 
terms, éuyés comes from a@ root, dhu, to sound, to.rush, to-rage (Fick, “Vergleich. 
Wörterb. p. 103; Curtius, Griechis.[Etym., 243), and its usetseems to have-risen from 
the analogous effects of a storm on nature.and strong/feeling or passion on‘the body. 
Hence Plato (Krat. 419) is partially right.incderiving @uydés“from the.rushing and 
boiling of the soul,—soul being understood in.the later sense. Mévos, again, is from a 
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tion of these terms is here impossible, but it may be said of them 
generally that ¢péves and Ovyds are the more generic, the others the 
more specific. Sensation, perception, thought, memory, will, con- 
sciousness, are attributed to the two former.* They are often co- 
ordinate terms used to denote the entire mental nature of man.t Of 
the other and more restricted terms, véos denotes the intellectual, 
pévos “the active powers, while jjrop, kapòln, kip, are used, with 
specific differences, vaguely and extensively, like our heart, for the 
emotive nature of man, alike on its active and passive sides. But 
among these psychological terms yvx7} has no place. No intellectual 
function is ascribed to it, no mental or moral action, no faculty of » 
thinking, feeling, or willing. It is often the sign and synonyme of 
life, but never of spirit or any spiritual power. It is, indeed, joined 
with @vudst and pévos,§ but then these words, when thus connected, 
lose their psychological and take a mere physical sense. Just as in 
‘our popular speech certain terms, e.g., “heart” or “head,” have both 
a physical and psychological import, so was it in the strictly popular 
speech of Homer. And as it'is often hard to tell whether “heart” 
and “head” be used in their material or spiritual sense, so now and 
then it can hardly be determined whether Homer means by a given 
term, e.g., ppéves, a physical organ or a mental faculty, or, e.g., pévos, 
a'manifestation of spiritual or material life.|| But while the psycho- 
logical terms have also a physical sense, yuxý has only the latter. 
They in their lower sense may be synonymous with yvx7, but never 
in their higher. Death may be described with equal indifference as 
the Ovuós or the Wvx7 leaving the body,{ but the latter can never, 
like the former, know, or hesitate, or perceive. vy, in short, is, 
in Homer, a physical term; denotes the bodily, not the spiritual, life. 
The powers denoted by the psychological terms cease to be at 
death, but the yvxý continues to exist. The 6uyds, used as the 
synonyme of yvxń, is, indéed, said to descend to Hades,** but the 
assimilation of the terms is never carried so far as to allow the Oupds 
to reside there.t+ That is possible to the yvxý alone. Then dpeves 
are denied to the dead. Achilles exclaims, when he sees the shade 
of Patroklos, “Oh, strange! in the house of Hades there is soul and 


root, men, or man, which possibly denoted the tense or strained state of the body seek- 
ing to grasp a thing desired. But see Curtius (Gr. Etym., 291, £). 

* TIL, xi. 682, cf. vii. 189; IL, xv. 81, cf. Od., xviii. 228; IL.,.i. 193; v. 671; 
xv. 163. PR 


t IL, iv. 163, and often. ł IL, xi. 334; Od., xxi. 154, 
§ Il, v. 296. + {{ Négelsbach, Hom. Theol. p. 386. 
€ IL, iv. 470 ; xii. 386, cf. v. 696 ; xiv. 518. ** Il, vii. 131. 


tt Od., xi. 221, 222, where the @uuds.and the yx} are expressly distinguished, the 
latter alone being in Hades. 
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shadow, but no mind” (ppéves).* Teiresias, the Theban seer, has, 
indeed, a steadfast mind (ppéveş čuneðor) and understanding (vdov), 
but in this he is alone among the dead; “the others flit like 
-shadows,” t are but “the ghostly forms of deceased mortals,” without 
consciousness or thought (appadées).t They are axjpit,§ without xijp 
(cor, heart); dyevyva xdpnva,|| beings without pévos. Homer thus 
seems careful to deny to the yuxý the intellectual and active powers 
characteristic of the living man. - It is out of the body, as it was in 
it, without any spiritual qualities, 
How, then, does Homer conceive the yuxy7? What kind and a 
of being does he attribute to the dead? The woxy is an eiéwdov ; T 
the yoxai dwelling in Hades are etwa xaydvrwy,** the ghostly forms 
' of deceased or worn-out men. ‘efSwdov thus does not mean in Homer, 
‘as in Pindar, the deathless and divinely derived part of man,tt but 
‘only his phantom, or image. The phantom of Æneas which Apollo 
‘creates to deceive Trojans and Greeks, and round which they con- 
tinued to fight ;t} the form Athene makes like Iphthima, and sends 
‘to visit the dreams of Penelope ;§§ the semblance of Herakles which 
remains in Hades while he himself feasts with the immortal gods|||j 
Lare elSoda. The efSwdov thus stands opposed to the real person ; is 
intangible; impotent—a shadow. which ‘can neither embrace nor be 
embraced. Odysseus in vain thrice attempts to clasp the shade of 
his mother, TT and Agamemnon tries but fails to seize Odysseus.*** 
‘They are compared to shadows (cxai)+++ or dreams.j{t{ They 
“squeak and gibber,’§§§ twitter like bats,|||||| scream like frightened 
birds, 111 emit confused noises not at all to be compared with human 
speech.**** But here Homer falls into curious and instructive 
inconsistencies, The shades of the dead are not mere illusions ; 
are real after their kind.. Odysseus fears that Persephone may have 
sent to him an eiéwAov instead of his mother.tt++ The very attempt 
. to conceive the shadow changed it into a substance. To attribute to 
it any action whatever was to attribute to it reality. And so while 
Homer denies pépes, Ouuds, pévos, and kip, to the efdwAa, kaypóvræv, he 
yet represents them as self-conscious and self-determining. They see 
and fear the sword of Odysseus.{{{{ They refuse to the soul of the 
unburied Patroklos entrance into Hades.§§§§ The unburied can ap- 
pear and speak to the living, asleep or awake; liilli] bat while the oo 


* IL, xxiii. 103, 104. t Od., x. 498—495. . £ Od, xi. 476. 
$ IL, xxi, 466. _ ff Od. xi. 29, 49, T IL, xxiii, 104. . a 
** Od, xi, 476 ; xxvi. 14. tt Frag. ex Threnis, ii. 5. t IL v. 449—451. - 
§§ Od., iv. 796. Il] Od., xi. 602. FT Od., xi. 206—208. -' 
**e Od., xi. 393, 394. ttt Od., x. 485, ttt Od., xi. 207, 222. 
- §§§ IL, xxiii. 101; Od., xxiv. 5. HH] Od., xxiv. 7,9. . WY Od. xi. 605, ‘ 
7 axt Od., xi. 633. +ttt Cd., xi, 213. y HHH Od, xi. 231, 232. 


§§8§ IL, xxiii. 72—74. O I I, xxiii. 65—67; Od. xi. 51, 52. 
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cannot do so of their own will, because in Hades, they can yet by 
drinking the blood shed at a sacrifice to the dead enjoy a temporary 
return to consciousness and semi-vitality. Thus in the Nekyia of the 
Odyssey the ghosts crowd eagerly round the trench Odysseus has dug 
and filled with the blood of his sacrifice,* and so soon as they taste it, 
can recognize and speak with him. His mother can describe her 
own death, what happened at Ithaka after his departure, and her 
dream-like life in Hades.t Agamemnon can tell the story of his 
murder, and mourn his wretched. fate.t Achilles, while lamenting 
his own miserable lot, rejoices to hear of his son’s heroism.§ The 
blood can thus give back for the moment consciousness and speech 
to the soul, probably because the blood and breath were considered 
as the causes and conditions in their union of life, in their separation 
of death.|} But even before drinking the blood it could perceive, desire, 
and act.. The Homeric conception was evidently transitional; thought 
had advanced beyond language. The soul had bécome, or was becoming, 
to the former a substance, while it remained to the latter a shadow. 

Our next question is as to the relation of the yox) Kal eldwAov 
to the actual man. Whether did he perish with the body, or con- - 
tinue to exist as soul? The question in this form was the product 
of an age later than the Homeric. To affirm that.to Homer “the 
I, the human self-consciousness, ceased to be at death,’ or that 
to him “what continued to exist was the personal element of the 
body,” ** is to affirm on either side too much. Now the body and 
now the soul is described as the person, but in such cases poetical 
necessity is the grand arbiter of terms. To an impassioned Achilles, 
flushed with victory and gratified revenge, a dead body is in one line 
the actual Hector, a soul in another the actual Patroklos.t+ The poet 
about to sing the woes caused by the wrath of Achilles leaves the 
heroes a prey to dogs, while their souls go to Hades ; tf but when he 
paints his hero’s visit to Hades $§ personality is entirely detached from 
the body, and attached to the soul. Thus, if only death was regarded, 
it seemed the cessation of existence; if the soul was conceived, it 
seemed the continuance of the person. Asa matter of fact neither 
was fully meant. The person was to Homer neither the body nor the 
soul, but the living man. At death the hero as such ceased to be. The 
body, the vehicle of the powers constitutive of the man, was dissolved ; 
the soul, its mere shadow, alone remained. But the inevitable ten- 

* Od. xi. 148, 225—227. + Od., xi. 152—224. 

t Od., xi. 405—461. § Od., xi. 488—540. 

|| But see Nitzsch (Anmerk. z. Odys., iii. p. 203), who maintains that the belief in 
the power of blood to restore consciousness arose from the custom of sacrificing to the 
dezd. He seems, however, to reyerse the true order, and substitute cause for effect. 


T Nágelsbach, Hom. Theol. 380. ‘ * Welcker, Griechis. Gotterl., i. $11. 
pt IL, xxii. 19—21. tt i34 §§ Od., xi. 
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dency of thought was to deny personality to the one and give’ it to 


the other. The tendency exists in‘Homer, and, in spite of the spirit and 


‘design of his poems, he tends-to conceive the soul asthe continued 
though attenuated person, but his thought, as transitional and so far 
‘unconscious, cannot be translated intothelanguage of later metaphysics. 

A life after death was thus in a certain sense affirmed by Homer. 
But in what relation did the life here stand to the -life hereafter’? 
The one had no religious connection with the other. Zeus, the 
supreme god ‘of the living, had no authority over the dead.* “Death 
was departure from the realm he ruled. He ‘can, indeed, translate 
‘mortals like Menelaos to: ‘the Elysian ’ plain,t or raise others like. 
Ganymedes to ‘the society of the Immortals,t'but with, not without, 
‘the body—before, not after, death. And like limitations bind the 
‘other Olympians. Athene alone seems an exception, as she ‘claims 
‘to have saved Herakles from the Styx;§ but Herakles was a living, 
' .not a dead man. Thus piety could not lighten, nor impiety deepen, 
the misery of Hades. Reverence of the gods was'there unrewarded ; ' 
‘contempt of them unpunished, 

The underworld had, indeed; its:own proper ‘deities, Aides ‘and 
s Persephone ; |] ‘ “the former, the ‘infernal-or subterranean Zeus; the, 


‘latter, not, as in the later mythology, the lost and lovely daughter’ of. 
‘Demeter, but the veritable Queen of the Shades: T Teiresias Owes to ' 


‘her his seership.** She gathers and disperses the shades of the 


women.tt Odysseus suspects she has deluded him with a phantom , 


instead of his mother,{{‘and flees in'terror'lest she'send out to him 
the Gorgon’s head.§§ The epithets applied to her, dyv}, dyavds eran, 
“express “the awe with which the Queén of the Dead inspired the 
living. But neither Aides nor: Persephone ruled the future with any 
reference to the piety, ‘properly so-called, of the present. Religion 
was to the Homeric ‘Greek profitable only to the life that now is, 
-Sacrifices persuaded the Olympians to friendliness; but Aides, im- 
placable and inexorable, the most hateful to mortals of all the gods,|||| 
remained almost without worship,TT so little relation had he ‘to the 
present. 

But the religious was not to Homer the highest element. Behind 
‘and above Zeus Moipa stands ; beside Aides and Persephone "Epis, 


* Mr, Gladstone, Homer and the Homeric Age, ii. 210, claims for Zeus a limited 
power over the dead ; but the lines to which he refers, Od., xi. 300—304, can be inter- 
preted in harmony with the statement of the text. : 

+ Od., iv. 562. f IL, xx, 238, $ IL, viii. 362—369. | Th ix.'457. 

g Preller, Demeter und Persephone, P. 9; Mr. Gladstone, Homer and the Homerig 

_ Age, ii. pp. 218, ff. . 

** Od., x. 494. tt Od., xi. 226. ! tt Od, xi. 213. §§ Od, xi, 634—5. 

wih D., ix. 158—9.' G j 

QY Pausanias, vi, xxv. 3 ; Mr. Gladstone, Juv. Mundi, pp. 258, f. 
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Moipa embodied the idea of an order,’ Eps of an authority, or moral 
law, above every personal will, divine or human.* The gods fear the 
Erinyes, who maintain even against the gods the established order of 
things} They dwell in the underworld, and so are associated with 
the Chthonian deities. In the curse pronounced upon Phenix by 
his father the Erinyes are invoked, but Aides and dread Persephone: 
hear and fulfil it} Althea, in-her imprecation on her son, calls upon 
the two deities, but Erinys, who stalks in darkness, implacable of 
heart, hears from Erebos.§ The ethical idea of retribution stands 
thus impersonated in the Erinyes: the associates, perhaps, rather 
ministers of the Chthonian gods; but is it a retribution limited to 
the present, or extending to the future? Of the twelve places where 
they are mentioned in the Homeric poems, ten quite certainly refer 
to the present.|| Their action or judgment is.exhausted here. Of 
the other two, one is the poetic myth concerning the daughters of 
Pandareos, carried off by the Harpies, and given up io be ministers 
tothe Erinyes.1 But this is without reference to death or the state of 
the dead, and so to the retributions of a future life. The other text 
seems more explicit. Agamemnon, when protesting his innocence as 
to Briseis, invokes as witnesses “Zeus, highest and best of the gods, 
Gé, Helios, and Erinyes, who dwell beneath the earth, and punish men 
forsworn.”** A similar text, in a similar invocation, appeals to the in- 
fernal pair “who punish dead men who break their oaths.”++ Homeric 
man seems thus to have had a glimpse of a moral law operative 
against perjury alike here and hereafter, and so associated its action 
with the infernal powers. But texts like the above easily mean more - 
to us than they did to the early Greeks. The most awful oath the 
gods could swear was by the Styx,t{ the symbol of death, even to the 
Immortals.§§ So man in his most solemn. oaths invoked the powers 
under the earth, whose function it was to punish by death the man 
forsworn. And this is the more notable, as in Homer's picture of 
the underworld the Erinyes have no place. While Epicaste dies, her 
Erinyes remain behind to follow her husband-son.|||| The ghostly 
dead cannot suffer such punishments as they inflict; if any can, the 
perjured alone. Had Homers idea of spirit been as vivid and 
definite as his idea of law, he would have placed the present and the 


* Nagelsbach, Hom. Theol., pp. 262, ff. ; Gladstone, Homer and the Homeric Age, 
ii. 306, ff.; Juv. Mundi, 350, ff. 

t IL, xv. 204 ; xix. 418; xxi. 410—414. $ IL, ix, 454—457. 

§ IL iz. 565—568. 

| IL, ix. £54, 567 ; xv. 204; xix. 87, 418 ; xxi. 412; Od. ii, 135 ; xi. 279; xv. 284; 
xvii. 475. 

q-Od., xx. 78. ** IL, xix. 258—260. +t IL, iii. 278-9, 

tt IL, xiv. 271 ; xv. 37—38. Hesiod, Theog., 775 (Paley’s ed.) 

§§ Nagelsbach, Hom. Theol., p. 40. fil Oad., xi. 279. 
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future in more intimate relation to each other. The notion of spirit 
as such was strangely foreign to him. His very gods were material, . 
and had a material immortality." Their relations to men, whether 
as parents or protectors, werè conceived physically. Men who boasted 
a divine descent were divine only as to the body; their souls were 
ghostly, like other men’s. The soul was not to Homer, as to Horace, - 
“divine particula aure,”’} or as to Virgil, “ast ollis celestis origo' ` 
seminibus,” but only “tenuis sine corpore vita, cava sub imagine 
formæ.”§' Later the spiritual Similarity of gods and men was, the 
basis of the faith in immorta' ty, but without the premise Homer 
could not reach the conclui! a. Immortality was the distinctive 
atttibute of the gods, communicable to a living, but not to a dead 
man. “The ethical element, without the metaphysical, could not 
gonnect the present and’ the future.” The Erinyes could not follow a 
, soul which was but a shadow, ` 
In Homer’s notion of the future state, as in his conception of ie 
yvxý; incompatible and transitional elements existed.|| The only 
home of the dead he knew was the House of Aides. Tartaros was the 
prison of defeated gods? The Elysian plain the heaven of certain 
translated mortals.** But in the realm of Aides dwelt the souls of all 
the dead. It was the shadow of the upperworld, as the soul was the 
shadow of the man; had its riyers and mountains, meadows and 
flowers, &c.t+ Itwas a region of cheerless gloom, abhorred of the gods.} t 
It was not a scene of retribution, but of deprivation—the ghostly 
home of ghosts. In the original Homeric conception pious and 
. impious were mingled together —a multitude of wailing souls, whose 
life was one of “unrelieved misery.§§ The souls of the dead stand 
‘round Odysseus ‘wailing, each one telling his’ sorrows.||||_ ‘His mother 
comes to him lamenting, TT Agamemnon “ weeps Shrilly,” and sheds 
the big tear.* ** Achilles approaches sorrowing, and meets the gentle 
remonstrance, “Be not grieved at death,” with the terrible words, 
“ Do not, illustrious Odysseus, talk to me about death. Rather would 
I be alive upon-the face of the earth and serve for hire a master, and 
a needy master too, than be lord of the whole world of the dead.” +++ 
But this primitive and purely negative conception could not main- 
tain itself, In the Homeric theology the notions of merit and reward 
were strangely absent. Gods and men stood too near each other: the. 


* Nagelsbach, Hom, Theol. pp. 39, ££. ¢ Bat., ii 2, 79. 

t Mneid, vi. 730, § Mneid, vi. 294. 

|| B. Constant, De la Religion, vol. iii. pp, 877, fi. 

q Il, xiv. 274; viii. 479 ; 12—16. 

ae Od, iv. 560. Preller, Griechis. Mythol. i. 507. 

+t Welcker, Griechis. Götterl., i. 798, f. ; Preller, Griechis. Mythol., i. 501, ff. 

+t Il, xx. 65. §§ Od, xi. 605. Il Od. xí. 541, 542. 

qq Od., xi, 154 erz 04d, xi. 891. ttt Od., xi. 472, 486—491. 
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god became easily jealous of the prosperous man. The Erinyes ex- 
hibited law on its penal side. Hence such transitional elements as 
existed in the conception of the future state were retributive : the 
tendency was not to conceive the good as rewarded, but special 
sinners as punished. In three pictures the existence and growth of 
this tendency are indicated. Tityos lies stretched over nine acres, 
and two vultures tear his liver.* Tantalos stands up to the chin in a 
lake, ever stooping to drink, while the water ever escapes his lip.t 
Sisyphos ever rolls his stone to the hill-top only to see it evermore 
return.t In these almost certainly post-Homeric pictures, the idea 
of retribution stands embodied.§ In Tityos, lust is punished in its 
peculiar seat; in Tantalos, gluttony; in Sisyphos, the speculative 
curiosity that seeks to transcend the limits appointed to human 
reason.|| Beside these stands another and no less significant sct of 
pictures. Minos, the phantom judge of the phantom dead, Orion, the 
-phantom hunter, and Herakles, whose shadow lives below while he 
himself feasts above. These mark the progress towards a more 
life-like and less miserable conception of the future. The souls are 
becoming more substantive; their home, their sufferings, and their 
acts more real. 

Such then was the Homeric belief in the future life of the soul, a 
faltering, inconsistent, indistinct, yet veracious utterance of that great 
human instinct which demands for man continued existence. It stood 
in no relation to the idea of God, and so had no ground in reason; 
had no connection with religion, and so could address no appeal to 
hope or fear. Because thus isolated, the belief was indefinite, feeble, 
inconsistent—an uttered longing which had sought but not found 
stable footing. Apotheosis in its proper sense was’ unknown to 
Homer,** and was never as it existed in Greece promotive of the 
belief in Immortality. The exceptionality of the boon it gave only 
helped to deepen the dreariness of the common lot. Translationt+ too 

* Od., xi. 676—6581. t Od., xi. 582—592. t Od., xi. 593—600. 

§ Into the guæstio vexata of the interpolations in the eleventh Odyssey it is, of 
course, not possible to enter here. The entire passage, 565—627, seems to me for 
marny reasons certainly spurious, and marks, perhaps, two successive stages in the 
development of the belief. The lines 567—575 and 601—626, the first stage, in 
which the soul and the underworld become less shadowy, more substantial; but the 
lines 576—600, the second stage in which the ethical and retributive idea receives 
expression. But see Nitzsch, Anmerk. z. Odys., vol. iii. pp. 304, f,; K. O. Miuller’s 


Hist. of the Lit. of Anc. Greece, i. 81, Cf, on the other side, Colonel Mure, Hist. 
Lang. and Lit. of Anc. Gr., 11. 185, ff 


ll Sce the elaborate discussion in Nitzsch, iii. 320, Œ. Cf. Virgil, Bneid, vi. 598—600 ; 
Lucretius, iii. 980—997 CMonro’s ed.). 

qT Od, xi. 563—575, 601—626. 3 

** Nitzsch. Anmerk. z. Odys., iii. 182, 340, ff. On the other side, Colonel Mure, 
Crit His , i. 500, 501. E 

++ Mr. Gladstone, Homer and the Homeric Age, is. 813, f. 
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was so rare and'so conditioned as only to tantalize ordinary mortals 
with examples of unattainable bliss. The hero and the coward, the 


wise man and the fool, alike died, became shadows, and lived lives of: 


gloomy misery in Hades. Hence the despair that sits at the heart 


of Homeric. man when he becomes conscious of the lot appointed .. 
him by a.mocking and ironical destiny.* Men are deiAof or di¢upot. 

Bporot, are short-lived,} and each generation like.the leaves of spring, ` 
which perish before the winds.of autumn.t In the eye of Zeus — 


_ there is no more wretched being than man of all that live and move 
upon the earth.§, Bright and beautiful as was the life of the Homeric 
Greeks upon the surface, the agony was-at its heart, which was soon 
to be uttered in.perhaps the most memorable of the many axioms of: 


despair—“ The best of all things to. mortals is not to be born and see’ 


the rays of the ‘bright sun, but when born to die as soon as possible 
and lie buried under a load of earth.” || i 


iil, HESIOD. 


The Hesiodic’ poems are more specifically religious than the 
Homeric, pervaded by a humaner and more ethical spirit. Had the 
belief in immortality then existed in Greece, it would, as pregnant 
with the promise of a golden future, have been peculiarly attractive 
to a poet like Hesiod, with his intense love of the traditional happier 

‘ past, and his almost morbid sense of the wrongs and miseries of the 
present. The men of the golden age had indeed died as if falling 
into’a gentle sleep; and had become by the will of God good spirits, 
guardians of mortal men. T - The silver race, less pious than the 
golden, had been engulfed in the earth, and become the Blest of the: 
underworld.** The brazen race, terrible as they were, black Death 


had seized, and, inglorious, they had descended to the dreary: house of . 


chilly Aides.t+ The men of the heroic age had either died before 
seven-gated Thebes, or in the war for fair-headed Helen, or been 
translated to the Isles of the Blest, where they lived, happy and 
careless, in a land which thrice a year bore fruit sweet as honey.{t 
But no hope of an Elysium cheered the men of the fifth, the poet’s 


* TL, xxiv. 521, ff. Cf. Nigelsbach, Hom. Theol., 371; Mr. Gladstone, Homer and 
the Homeric Age, ii. 393. 

+ Od., xix. 328. t IL, vi. 146—149. $ IL, xvii. 446. Of Od., xviii. 130. 

i Theognis, 425. C£. the story of the captive Silenus, Plutarch, Consolatio ad 
Apollonium, Opp. Moral. (Wyttenb. ed.), vol. i., pp. 483, f.; Cicero, Tuse., i. 48, Also 
Sophokles, Oid. Kol., 1225 ; Oid. Tyr., 1528—30. 

T Hesiod, Opp. et Di., 116—123 (Paley’s ed.). *** Ib., 140—148. 

tr Ib., 153—158. 

tt Ib., 161—173. I adopt Welcker’s (Kleine Schriften, i. 23) interpretation of 
166, 167, which is also Grote’s (History, i, 65), in preference to Heyne’s, which makes 
all the heroes be translated to the Isles of the Blest. 
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, y A 
own age.* To them death was a dread god, inexorable, iron of heart, 
a ruthless soul of brass in his breast, hostile even to the immortal 
gods.t. Aides, too, has a relentless heart,t and at death souls . 
descend to his dark and cheerless domain.§ 

Hesiod, then, did little to modify or improve our belief. Yet there 
are signs of progress. The ‘notion of spirit is clearer and firmer than 
in Homer. It can exist without body, can live as a demon upon or 
under the earth. The spiritual element in man approximates to the 
spiritual in God. The heroes are demi-gods. The selecter spirits are 
immortal.|| Ethical notions, too, are developed. Each age is re- 
warded according to its works. The belief is nascent. The first 


green shoots appear. i 


iv: THE’ MYSTERIES. 


In the ghostly and gloomy future of the popular and epical faith 
the Greeks could not permanently believe. The wail of Achilles, the 
tears of Agamemnon, the contemptuous pity of Zeus, the plaintive 
sigh of Hesiod over his birth in the age of mortal men, T but give 
voice to the corrosive misery that lay at the heart of Greece. Every 
step forward taken by the Greek mind made higher notions of the 
future destiny of man the more necessary. With the growth of 
civilization nationality had waned, individuality had waxed. While 
pictures of a happier past had satisfied the imaginative age, nothing 
but belief in a conscious future could satisfy the reflective, and save 
the Greek mind from the epicurean despair that made man festive in 
life because in death like a voiceless stone.** Had religion developed 
with mind, the belief would have risen out of their sympathetic and 
concurrent inter-action ; but as the religion had crystallized into a 
mythology and worship which regarded the present alone, it had as to 
the future neither-promise to utter nor truth to reveal. Hero-worship, 
the natural product of a heroic land like Greece, had led to Apo- 
theosis. Elect men had been deified and so immortalized. But this, 
while helping to naturalize the thought of immortality, did not 
generalize it into a belief. Only the rarest spirits could be raised to 
the circle of the immortal gods. Their reward could not become the 
common inheritance of man. But the Greek mind, determined 
partly by its own instincts and aspirations interpreting the nature 
within and without man, and partly by foreign influences stimulating 


* Hesiod, Opp. et Di., 174—181. t Theog. 759—766. + Ib, 455, 456. 

§ Sout. Her., 151, 254. 

i C£. Tacitus, Agricola, 46: “Si quis piorum manibus locus; si, ut sapientibus 
placet, non com corpore exstinguuntur magne anime,” Minds-moving upwards to 
faith, or downwards to doubt, often strangely meet on the road, 

€T Opp. et Di., 175. ** Theognis, 567. 
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and supplementing native thought, found out a way to the faith that 
it craved, A new religion was developed, not as antagonistic, but 
only as supplementary, to the old. A Chthonian court was con- 
structed over against the Olympian, and while from the latter the 
Greek by public worship ‘craved present „prosperity, by secret he 
craved from, the former future happiness, Of the, Mysteries thus 
formed, the Eleusinian are the product of the native Greek mind, 
the Orphio-Dionysion the fruit of foreign influence. 


1. THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. A 


; “The worship of Father-Heaven had developed into the Olympian 

system, of Mother-Earth into the Chthonian. The gods of the first 
were the products of the creative and combining imagination, those 
of the second of the intuitive and reflective reason. To the mythical 
faculty Heaven was the symbol of the active and’ generative forces, 
earth of the ‘passive and created. The one was perennial, unchanging, 
present ï the other ‘subject to ceaseless change, the scene of growth 
and decay, birth and death. Demeter,. Aides, and Persephone were 
not originally gods of the underworld, but of the dying and reviving 
earth.* Their earliest worship had been festivals at seed-time and 
harvest. The earth-mother had mourned when the fruits and flowers 
she loved died, rejoiced when they revived. Aides had borne away 
from the face of earth and the light of Heaven the daughter Demeter 
„loved, but only to restore her when the Sun bade spring return. Life 
in man and nature was to the early Greek allied, akin. Earth was to 
` him a mirror—a hieroglyph into which he explained himself, So the 
God that ruled' the growth and decay of earth, ruled the coming and 
going of man, determined his future ‘state. In his brilliant ‘and 
heroic youth the bright gods of Olympos had charmed and satisfied 
the Greek’: in his sadder and more reflective manhood the stern 
deities of the underworld occupied his thought. His love of those he 


had embodied in epic mythology and worship, his awe of these in 


mystic sacrifice and ablution.t 
This new faith and worship finds its earliest embodiment i in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter.t The transition from the old earth- 


+ Welaker, Griechis. Gotterl. i. 385, fE. ; 392, £. Preller, Griechis, Mythol. i. 


` 464, f 


+ The controversy as to whether there was any dogmatic teaching connected with 
the Mysteries, and if so, what, may be regarded as at an end. The public and secret 
worship of Greece were in this respect very much on a level. Both were spectacular, 
neither doctrinal in almost any degree whatever. Of course, under the ceremonies 
and acts of worship certain distinct enough conceptions lay, and itis with these alone 
that we are now concerned. 

} See J, H. Voss’ Hymne an Dancer with an excellent translation and notes; or 
the Hymn as given in Baumeister’s Hymni Homerici (1860). 
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worship to a worship which gives a better hope in death is just being 
accomplished. The deities which presided over growth and decay 
above now preside over thé life below. Aides is no longer the 
shadowy king of the Shades known to Homer, but own brother of 
Zeus,” the all-receiver, + the veritable king of the dead.t Worship 
of the infernal deities is necessary to future happiness. Persephone, 
as wife of Aides, shall be mistress of all, and enjoy the greatest 
honour among the immortals.§ Vengeance shall follow those who do 
not propitiate her heart by sacrifices.|| He of mortal men who 
beholds the mystic rites is blest: he who is uninitiated does not 
participate in felicity, has a very different lot in the murky kingdom 
of death. And the mysteries, which thus supplied a religion for the 
next world, became dear to the heart of Greece. The Chthonian 
deities rivalled the Olympian. Demeter and Persephone, were 
goddesses loved and revered, holy and august, the most sacred names 
by which men could swear.** Pindar sang that the man who had 
prior to death seen the mysteries was happy, knew the end .of life 
and its god-given beginning. tt Sophokles pronounced the initiated 
thrice happy: to them alone was there life in Hades; to others evil.tt 
Euripides makes Herakles say on his return from the underworld that 
he has succeeded in his struggle with Kerberos, because he had seen 
the mystic orgies.§§ The initiated sing in Aristophanes, “To us alone 
shines the glad sunlight there.”|||| Tsocrates praises Demeter because 
of her two gifts, the fruits of the field and the mysteries, those who 
participate in the latter having sweeter hopes for the end of life and for 
all eternity. Diodorus says that the gods grant through initiation 
an eternal life, spent in pleasant devotion.*** Cicero says these Attic 
mysteries have taught men not only to live cheerfully, but also to die 
with a better hope.t++ Krinagoras sends men to.Athens to see the 
solemnities of Demeter, that they may live without care and die with 
a lighter heart.ttt 
The worship of the Chthonian deities thus furnished a religious 


i 

* Hymn 80, 365. ` + Ib., 9, 17. t Ib., 31, 84. 

§ Ib., 364. I Tb., 369. 

{| Ib., 480—483. See Baumeister’s note, Hymni Hom., p. 333 ; also Voss, 142, f. 

** Welcker, Griechis. Gutterl., ii. 532, £.; Grote’s History of Greece, i. 37—44. 

tt Frag., xevi., vol. iii; pt i., 128 (Heyne ed., 1798). 

+t Plutarch, De Aud. Poetis, p. 27 ; Frag., vol. ii. p. 244; Brunkii Sophokles. 

§§ Herc. fur. 612. iii Rane, 455. Cf- alsó 324, ff. GA 

T Paneg., vi. 59. ** Exerc, Vatic. Maii Coll, ii. 8. 

ttt Legg., ii. 14. Of. Verr. v. 72. 

ttt Ep. xxx. The varied and numerous allusions in Greek and Latin writers to the - 
better hope in death derived: from the Mysteries can neither be cited nor referred to 
in a short essay on a great subject. But see the scholarly discussions in Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, pp. 69, f.; Welcker, Griechis. Gdtterl., ii. pp. 511, ff.; Preller, Art. 
Eleusina, in Panly’s Encyolop.; ; Creuzer’s Symbolik und Mythol, iv. pp. 227, ff. of 
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“basis to the belief in a future life. While prayer and sacrifice. 
implored from Zeus á happy life here, the mystic rites implored from 
“Aides a happy life hereafter. “The initiated were to dwell ‘with ‘the 
gods ; the uninitiated to live in slime, or bear water in a sieve.* The 
sound of the flute, sunlight beautiful as above, myrtle-groves, happy 
bands of men and women, ‘delighted the initiated below.t Death 
thus became the entrance ‘on divine’‘honours.} The dead were the 
blessed; the happy, the godlike.§ - Death ceased to be a descent into 
‘Hades, and became a departure to the blessed. Nor were the future 
rewards independent of ethical conditions. The mysteries known to 
“the Christian fathers ‘had degenerated—shared in the corruption 
that had smitten the whole body of paganism. But at:first initiation 
had bound to moral ‘purity. To individuals, indeed, it became a: 
‘substitute for virtue,|| ‘and an old man, haunted as Plato describes ; 
him by the fear of the death he had once mocked;% might wish, like 
~ the Trygaios of Aristophanes, to buy alittle pig” and get initiated 
‘before he died';** ‘but to the representative Greek thinkers it'stood 
connected with’ piety and righteousness and improvement ‘of life.t+ 
The mysteries had ‘helped to'create and consecrate the noblest -hope - 
that, can gladden the heart ‘of ‘man, and‘only in the most ignoble 
minds were made at once to pander to vice-and ‘promise future 
felicity.tt In ‘general the faith they both embodied and evolved 
` saved the heart af Greece from despair, and inspired some of its 
noblest spirits to produce works immortal as the Odes.of Pindar or 
the Philosophy of Plato. 


` 


2. THE 'ORPHICI. 


“The Greeks, accustomed to a religion defective and cheerless in its 
eschatology, became in the seventh century B.C. acquainted with reli- 
gions, Eastern and Egyptian, whose eschatology was peculiarly 


course, Creuzer’s peculiar theory of esoteric doctrines is a pure imagination. No such 
doctrines are needed to explain the better hope created by the Mysteries: worship of 
„the Chthonian deities was enough. 

* Plato, Phæd., i. 69 (Steph.); IT., iii, 28 (Bek.);'Cf. Repub., II; ii. 363 ;. Gorgias, 
. 498 ;: see notes in Bekker. 

t Aristophanes, Rang, 154—7 (Bekker). tScholion on Ranæ, 158. 

§- Plato, Legg. Bk. xii., vol.-ii. p. 947; Æschylos, Pers. 63, f. (Paley). 

|| Plato, Repub., Bk. ii., "vol. ii. pp.'364—366, 

T Ib., Bk. i, vol. ii, 380. "** Pax, 370, 371. . 

+t Teoorates, Symmach., xii.; cf. Paneg., ‘vi.; ‘Philem; 'Frag., xc. ; ;"Axistoph. Rane 
'457—460 ; Epictetus, Diss., iii. 51, 15. 

` FẸ Ut supra (|). This abuse of the Mysteries i is well rebuked inthe characteristic 
-story- of Diogenes the oynic in-Diog., L. vi. 39: “It were laughable were Agesilaos and 
‘Epaminondas to He in mud while worthless fellows because initiated should dwell in 
the Isles of the Blest.” 
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elaborate and full.* The Greek genius, always receptive and sus- 
ceptible, was just then, as the budding mysteries of Eleusis witness, 
sensitively alive to the açtion on this point of foreign influence. The 
result was an extraordinary religious development; the rise, on the 
one hand, of the Dionysian worship and mythology, on the other, of the 
Orphic Theosophy. The former increased the tendency to establish a 
secret eschatological religion,tthe latter helped to originate the specula- 
tive and theosophic thought of Greece.t It alone can be noticed here. 

The Orphic Theology, so far as now decipherable, was an amalgam, 

with specific Greek modifications, of Oriental and Egyptian elements. 
Speculative principles, clothed in mythical forms, partly Grecian, 
partly foreign, were prefixed and appended to the native mythology, 
and the whole made to embody a crude but elaborate Pantheism. 
The primordial principle was Chronos,§ which generated chaos and 
ether,|| by whom was produced a silver egg. From this egg sprang 
Phanes,** a being who bore in himself the seed of the gods,ft gene- 
rated night,{{ and formed the Kosmos§§ Night bore to him Uranos 
and Gaea.|||| The origin and succession of the other gods is then 
described very much as in the traditional mythology.71 Zeus and 
this brothers are born of Kronos and Rhea,*** Zeus, nursed by Eide 
and Adrasteia in the cave of Night,Ht dethrones Kronos, swallows 
and absorbs into himself the whole existing system of things,ttt 
and then generates a new one framed according to his own ideas.§$§ 
The Universe, all things and beings, have thus issued from Zeus. 
And so Zeus is all things, first and last, head and middle, founda- 
tion of the earth-and the starry heavens, male and female, the breath 
of all beings, the heat of the fire, the source of the sea, the sun, the 
moon, the Being who is all things, and in whom all beings live|||[|| 
Zeus is thus transformed from the King of Olympos into the genera- 
tive principle of the universe, and, as the generator contains the 
generated, to the universe as well. This Orphic Pantheism -is thus, 
in many things, curiously alien to the conceptions of religion and 
man hitherto entertained in Greece. 

A crude Pantheism always involves metempsychosis. Creation is 

* As to the time of the rise of the Orphic Sects see Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 
2665, ff.; Brandis, Geschich. der, Griechis.-Rom., Philos., i. 53, fE; ,Grote’s Hist. of 
Greece, i, 28, ff. 

f Preller, Griechis, Mythol, ‘i. 436. 

f Zeller, Philos. der Griechen,'i. 47. ‘ 

§ Lobeck, Aglaoph., p.470--2, || Ib, 429,f Ib, 474—7. ** Ib, 478. 

tt Ib, 486. tt Ib., 493. §§Ib,496. 1i Ib,499. $4 Ib, 501. 

Ib, 514. ttt Ib, 517, tH Ib., 819. §§§ Ib., 526—6534. 

Ill) See the Orphic Fragments in Lobeck, Aglaoph., 519—525, Fragm. vi., Hermann’s 
Orphica, pp. 456—468. Also the excellent expositions of the ‘Orphic Theology in 
Brandis, Geschich. d. Gr.-Rom. Philos. i. 59—64; Ndgelshach, Nach‘Hom. Theol. 
401—404 ; Grote, Hist, of Greece, i. 17—19, 
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impossible : new forms of being may arise, but ne itself remains 
the same. As to man, he may be conceived either as a’ transient 
‘individualization of the one substance, or as an embodiment of an in- 
dividualized principle, which, emanating at first from the One, must, ` 
before-returning into it, describe a given cycle of: appearances. The 
latter ‘vas the Orphic conception. The spirit, separated from the 
‘whole and individualized,* had the cycle of necessity, xúkħos dvdyxys, 
or of birth, yevéoews, to describe} Man was still moving in the 
cycle; often returning to the same point, where the old relations re- 
turned exactly as before. The past. life determined: the present, the 
present-the future. The body was a prison in which the: soul was 
confined -because of past sins} At death the soul.entered Hades, to 
be punished or rewarded as it deserved, and returned again to earth.§ 
Ablutions and rites were instituted to purify the soul and secure it a 
better- lot hereafter.|| And so the Orphic Theosophy led, partly, to 
the development and extension and, partly, to the perversion of the 
mysteries: The first, because it greatly helped to awaken the ' 
' Greek mind to a consciousness of its own immortality; the second, 
because it contributed to give an alien and artificial meaning to what 
had. been’a worship expressive of the natural religious ideas and 
instincts of the people. j 
In- the Orphic Theology, the belief in immortality enters upon a 
new and important phase of its development in Greece, begins to 
seek a basis scientific while religious. It enters into relation with the 
idea of God ; stands related to it, indeed, as a mere element or impli- 
cate. The soul is to man what God is to the world, the vital and 
permanent, and active element. Psychology is no longer seated in 
the body, but in the soul. Death destroys nothing but its prison. 
Yet, while the notion of continiied being is seized, that of personal 
is lost. The. soul is no longer an ¢twAov, but man is no longer an 
individual—only an emanation from a deified universe, revolving in ‘a 
cycle of necessity. The Greek mind has still à long way to travel 
before it can reach the belief in a positive personal immortality. 


v. THE PRE-SOKRATIC PHILOSOPHY. 


As the philosophy did not grow up within the religion of Greece, 
its earliest forms of thought and expression were not religious. The 
national faith was mythical, not reflective or doctrinal, and so its 
very nature made it unfit to be either the object or vehicle of philo- 


? Aristole, De Anim. i, 5 ; Lobeck, Aglaoph., 755, ff. 

+ Ib., 797, f£. ; Herodotos, ii. 123. 

$ Plato, Kratylos, p. 400 ; Philolaus, in Clem. Alex. Strom., Bk. ii., c. iii., p. 433. 
- § Phædo, p. 70. i Lobeck, Aglaoph., 806—810. q Ib., 810, £ 
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sophie thought. While, then, philosophy starts from a point which 
seems very remote from our belief, it yet inevitably tends towards it. 


I. THE EARLIER IONIANS. 


Thales depersonalized the ancient Okeanos—sought in water the 
source of life.* As the cause was material, so was the effect. Soul 
was not peculiar to man,t but the synonyme of life, or the cause of 
motion, and so was mixed with all things,{ existed in the magnet, 
or the amber.|| In a system where soul was. so crudely conceived, its 
immortality could have neither place nor meaning. T Anaximander 
and Anaximenes alike defined the soul as “air-like”’** but to both 
it was material, as was the unlimited (rò dmeipov), the self-moved 
beginning of the one, and the air, the creative force of the other.tf 
Diogenes of Apollonia held a sort of dualism, a universal matter 
and*an intelligent Being, its.organizer. But this Being he iden- 
tified with the air which pervaded all things, which animals and 
men breathed, and became, according to the quality of the air they 
inhaled, intelligent and conscious.tt This, however, still left creative 
and created intelligence alike material and impersonal. And so to 
these early Ionians man was but a physical being, with no existence 
apart from the body. But their attempts to refine and unify the 
primal cause, while apparently inimical to our belief, were, in truth, 
rude and unconscious struggles towards it. - 


2. PYTHAGORAS AND THE PYTHAGOREANS. 


This School introduced into Greek Philosophy a new and more 
spiritual class of conceptions. The Society Pythagoras founded, the 
philosophy that bears his name, the myths that, like parasites, have 
so overgrown as almost to conceal his actual personality, bear witness ` 
to his profoundly religious spirit.§§ His significance for Greece was 
threefold, scientific, religious, political, His Society was the first 
that it might be the second, and because the second the third. Of 
the doctrines attributed to him, the one that can best be authenti- 
cated, metempsychosis, he almost certainly derived from the Orphic 
schools ||| The age in which he lived, the constitution of his Society, 
the doctrines it professed, the ritual it observed, the traditions and 


* Aristotle, Metaph. A, 3; De Ccelo, ii. 13. ; 

+ Diog. L. i. 27. } Arist. De Anim., i, 5. $ Ib i 2. ll Diog. L, i. 2a, 
q Though Choirilos, in Diog. L. i, 24, makes him the first who taught it. 

** Theodorét, Serm. v., p. 72. i 

tt See the Texts in Ritter and Preller’s Historia Philosophiæ, $§ 17—27. 

tI Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, i. 191, ff. 

§§ Zeller, Pythagoras und die Pythagorassage, Vorträge, p. 35. 

ilii Herod. ii 81, cf, 123. À 
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theories associated with his name, all tend to show that he had inti- 
mate relations with the theosophic sects that had grown up in and 
round the mysteries. Pythagoras may thus be considered the in- 
heritor and transmitter of the more spiritual results of the old Greek 
religion. Man meant more to ‘him than to the early Jonians. His 
conception of nature was more spiritual. Their philosophy was but 
the national mythology naturalized ; but his was, on its religious side, 
© the Orphic theosophy, philosophized. It is difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to ascertain what Pythagoras taught concerning the nature of 
the soul, whether a harmony,* a self-determining number, &c. 
More to the purpose is it to‘notice that the soul must have been to, 
him an entity, not 'a mere attribute ; that he distinguished in it the 
higher and lower faculties, ‘the rational and the irrational, { or mind 
(ppéves),, reason (os), and passion (pds) ; the former, was pecu- 
liar to man, the two latter he had in common with the animals.§ 
The soul, too, though a distinct entity, was invisible, to be squght in 
the. motes floating in the sunbeam, or in what sets them in’ motion:|| 
Certain disembodied souls existed under the earth, or in the air, as 
heroes or demons, and appeared to men in dreams.1 The individual 
soul emanated from the world-soul, or central fire,** and transmigrated 
through many bodies.tt Each body was a prison in which the soul 
was confined because of former sins,{{ and to which it was-bound by 
number and harmony.§§ The body, as the medium of perception and 
exercise, was loved by the soul,||l| which, released by death, was, 
_ according to its deserts, either rewarded by an incorporeal life ina 
higher world, or punished, either by an abode in Tartaros, where 
thunders. affrighted, or a return to other bodies. 1T Pythagoras thus 
affirmed. the continued being of the soul. The traditional theosophic 
form of his thought was imperfect, untenable, but his thought itself 
of vital moment'to Greece. While it did ‘not solve, it framed more 
profoundly: the problem as to the nature and destiny of man.*** 


** Arist, De Anim. i. 4. + Plutarch, Plac. Ph. iv. 2. F Cicero, Tuse. iv. 5. 

$ Diog. L. viii. 30. Mr. Lewes, with characteristic inaccuracy, makes vods the 
element peculiar to man (Hist. of Philos., i. 84), Perhaps another text, given in 
Ritter and Preller (Historia, § 120), was running in his mind with the above, but he 
has given neither correctly. 

| Arist. De Anim. i. 2, ¥ Ritter, Hist. of Anc. Philos. i. 407. 

** But see Zeller, Philos. à. Griechen, i i. 3804—65, text and notes. 

tł Xenophanes, in Diog. L. viii. 36 ; Ovid, Met. xv. 165. 

tt Philolaus, in Clem. Alex. Strom. : ili, c. iii. g 

§§ Claud. Mam., De Stat. Anim., ii. 7. It Ib. 

{J Diog. L. viii. 31—2; Arist., ‘Anal. Post., ii. 11. 

*** Pherekydes of Syros i is by Cicero reckoned the first who taught the immortality 
of the soul (Tuse, i. 16). The truth is, the belief had no single father in Greece, but , 
was a national growth. f 
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3. THE ELEATICS. 


Their relation to our belief is indirect. Their polemic against the 
popular Polytheism, their search after the permanent and indestruc- 
tible amid the evanescent and perishable, brought into prominence 
the thought of unity and continuity in the government of the world, 
and the thought of the imperishableness of its constituent substances. 
The one contained the germs of a right idea of God, the other, those 
of a right idea of man, and so were full enough of promise. Thus 
while Eleaticism was monistic, did not intend'to recognise any dis- 
tinction between matter and spirit, it yet did not utterly deny exist- 


ence to the dead; conceded to them perception, though only of the. 


cold and the silent.* But while the Eleatic idea of permanence was 
beautiful in the abstract, it was merciless to the individual. Birth 
was hateful (orvyepds).t Though souls were sent now from light to 
darkness, and now back again,į individual existence was evanescent. 
Thought was unable as yet to reconcile the conflicting elements of 
continuance and decay otherwise than by attaining the conception of 
an abstract \mity, the One, or Being, and sacrificing to it every 
individual existence. i 


4, HERAKLEITOS. 


In Herakleitos “ war is the father of all things.”§ Becoming is the 
law of the universe: “All is and is not, for though it does in truth 
come into being, yet it forthwith ceases to be.” Hence, “no man 
can wade twice in the same stream,” T All phenomena result from a 
“ perpetual flux and reflux.” But the source, or principle (apxń) of 
this ceaseless change is fire, “Neither any god nor any man made 
this world, but it ever was and shall be an ever-living fire.”** 
And in his thought “living” was more real than “fire,” the apy# 
was a vy?) “immaterial and ever moving”—the regulative and 
intelligent as well as animating principle of the universe.t+ Of this 
fire the soul of man is a spark or portion, lives as fed by the fire, and 
has in it something infinite.j{ The purer the fire, the more 
perfect is the soul. “ The driest souls are the wisest and best.”§§ The 


* Arist, Met. iri. 5 ; Theophrastus, De Sensu, 3, 4. 

+ Parmenides, xv. 128—3830. But see conflicting interpretations of Ritter (Hist. of 
Philos., i 467) and Zeller (Philos. der Griechen, i. 415, note 3). 

$ Simpl. Phys., fol. 9 a, Ritter and Preller, Historia, § 151. 

§ Plutarch, Is. eb Osir. 45. || Arist. Metaph., iv. 3,7 ; Plato, Theat. p. 152. 

{ Plato, Kratylos, p. 402. 

** Herakl, in Clem. Alex. Strom. v., p. 599; R. & P., Historia, § 34. 

tt} Arist. De Anim., i. 2, 16. A ; 

tt Sext. Emp. Adv. Math., vii. 127—130 ; Plut. Is. et Osir. 76, 77; R. & P. Historia, 
§ 39; Diog. L. ix. 7. ` 

$$ Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, i, 480, n, 1. 
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dead body is more despicable than a dunghill.. According to the 
doctrine of becoming, there was in man a perishable element; but, 
according to the doctrine of -the primal principle, an imperishable. ' 
Man asa corporeal phenomenon stood in -the “perpetual flux: and 
reflux ;” -man as an emanation ‘of the ever-living fire stood above it. 
Hence “the very birth of man'is a calamity—a birth ‘into death.”* 
“ Death is in our life, and life-in our death; for when we live our 
souls are dead and-buried in us; but when'we die our souls revive and 
live.”t And'as all souls are akin, “men are mortal gods, the gods 
immortal men. Our life is the death of the gods; our death, their 
life.” t : 


5, EMPEDOKLES. 


Empedokles was an eclectic. On the one side he developéd the 
permanent and. unchangeable being of the Eleatics, and so maintained 
that nothing can begin to be which formerly, was not, nothing of what 
exists perish. On the other, he evolved the Herakleitean strife into 
two rival forces, love and hate, from whose antagonism the world 
resulted. . The former principle, applied to man, gave both pre- and 
post-existence.. Of mortal beings there was no natural birth, nor 
death’s destruction final. The latter principle traced. the earthly 
existence. to moral causes. The original state was sinless, happy ; 
but man fell, and was doomed to wander thrice ten thousand years 
apart from the-blessed, a fugitive from the gods, and an outcast, 
obedient to raging strife. | Hata rules below, and so motion is cease- 
less, rest impossible, Impious souls suffer misery, and are driven 
unresting through all parts of the world. But the happy sphere of 
love exists still alongside the unblest sphere of hate, and pious men 
when they die become deathless gods, are no longer mortals, T 


6. ANAXAGORAS. 


In Anaxagoras pre-Sokratic thought becomes distinctly theistic. , 
Mind had formed the ‘world, was the intelligent and constructive 
power which had shaped the primal elements in the Kosmos. This 
mind was infinite (azepov), absolute (dvroxpares), simple in essence 
(ugutxrar oddevt xpijuart), subtlest and purest of things (Aearérarov re 
advrwy xpnpåáTov kal kafapdrarov), the unmoved cause of motion, om- 


* Clem. Alex. viii, 482—4 ; Ritter, Hist. Anc. Philos., i. 250. 

+ Sext. Empir, Pyrrh. Hypotyp., i iii, 230; R. & P., Historia, § 44. 

t+ Herakl, in Hippolyt. ix. 10 ; Zeller, Philos, d. Griechen, i. 483, n. 1. 

§ Ritter, Hist. Anc. Philos. i. 502. 

|| Emped. in Plut. de Exilio, 17 ; Hippolyt. vii. 29; Plut. de Is, et Osir. 26; R. & 
P., Historia, § 179: 

q Cf. Ritter, Hist. Ane. Philos. i. 510, ff. ; Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, i. 547, ff. ; 
P De Emped., pp. 5—7. 
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niscient (advra čyvw voids), unchangeable.* While mind can never 
mix with things, it yet rules whatever has a soul, is present in rational 
beings, whether great or small. All mind is similar, homogeneous ; 
difference relates to degree, greater or less, not to kind. And mind, 
ås it existed in man, he did not distinguish from soult The two 
were substantially identical, and, as Aristotle understood, had the 
same attributes. While then to Anaxagoras man was mortal, mind 
was not. The cepa could, the vods could not, perish. 

The Atomists, on the one hand, and the Sophists, on tHe. other, had 
for our belief peculiarly little significance. The materialism of the 
first and the scepticism of the second were alike inimical toit. Each 
only helped to render a new method necessary, and the new method 
yielded more certain results. Meanwhile, we can see the inevitable 
tendency of pre-Sokratic thought. The starting-point had been extra-, 
though not anti-, religious. Greek religion was peculiarly destitute of 
theological ideas. The words God and Creator were not to the Greek, 
as to the Hebrew, synonymous. To the Hellenic mind the creative 
process was Theogonic as well as Kosmogonic. Its primary question 
was not, How or why did God create the world? but, What created 
gods and men ? Thus in no impious or atheistic spirit did the earlier 
thinkers attribute the creation to water, or air, or fire. They but 
obeyed the instinct or intuition which compelled them to seek what 
their religion did not offer—a cause for the world. But this search 
involved another, As in Mythology, the Chthonian court had to 
rise as a supplement to the Olympian, so in Philosophy the question 
as to man’s whence involved the question as to his whither. The 
nature of the cause, too, determined the nature of the effect. The 
eschatological idea shared the fortunes of the theological, was with it 
materialized, spiritualized, impersonalized, validated, or dissolved. In 
the early physical philosophies soul is but life, inseparable from 
body, common to whatever can move or cause motion. As the cause 
is refined, so is the soul; as permanence, intelligence, feeling, volition, 
are attributed to the one, they are attributed to the other. The 
point where mind becomes the creator is also. the point where soul 
becomes mind. Thought thus drives the thinker to connect the 
Highest in the universe with the highest in himself; degree, not 
kind, quantity, not quality, distinguishes the two. The faith which 
had resulted from the more or less unconscious and collective action 
of the religious instincts, resulted also from the conscious and delibe- 
rate deductions of the reason—the faith that, while the body dies, the 
man survives. 


* Simpl. Phys., i. fol. 38; R. & P., Historia, § 53. 


+ Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, i. 680, £._ 
+ Arist. De Anim., i. 2; Zeller, i. 696. 
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vi. THE LYRIC AND TRAGIC POETS. 


While philosophy was pursuing its quest after ultimate and neces- . 
sary truth, and succeeding by failure, poetry was giving the most. 
perfect expression possible to the living and creative thought of the 
people. Each represented in a different way the Greek mind—the 
one its inquisitive and intellectual side, the other its ideal.and ethical. 
Philosophy was more individual; poetry more national. The first 
was a search after elements above and behind.the accepted faith ; 
the second, a growth from seeds contained in it. While, then, philo-, 
sophy-was the beginning of a new, poetry was the continuation of the 
old, cycle of Greek spiritual development. The two cycles could not 
fail now and then to touch, and even to blend, but in general their, 
course was parallel, not identical, the one using the mythology of the 
past as the vehicle of the religious and ethical thought of the present, 
the other seeking to frame for the future terms to express universal 
„and necessary truth. Hence we must trace in this section the growth 
of thought in the poetic sphere, so as to bring it abreast of the 
philosophic. i 


1; THE LYRIC POETS. ° 


The earlier and minor lyric poets need not be examined. Their 
significance is political rather than religious. , In general, what 
Bunsen says of Solon may be said of the others. They by no means 
deny or call in question the punishment of the evil-doer after death, 

- but they are silent on the point* Otherwise is it with Pindar. He 
is the pre-eminent religious poet of Greece, penetrated by the sense 
of the divine iù man and nature, inspired by the highest religious 
ideas of the past and present.t The Eleusinian mysteries, the Orphic 
theosophy, the new-born philosophy, have combined to purify and 
ennoble his faith. His theology is almost infinitely higher than the 
Homeric. Olympos has ceased to be in a state of chronic feud. The 
old names denote new deities. But our belief'is the point where the 
contrast with Homer becomes sharpest. ‘While mortal man is but 
the dream of a shadow (cxtés dvap),§ his soul, the etòwdov, lives in, 
death, for it aloné is from God || “The soul of man is immortal, and 
at one time has an end, which is termed dying, and at another is born 
again, but never perishes.” It was meant to attain progressive 
happiness through progressive holiness. The souls of the impious, 


* God'in Hist; 11.133. 
+ See Bunsen’s admirable chapter on Pindar, God in Hist. ii. 182, ff.; Nagelsbach, 
Nach-~Hom. Theol., 405—7. ` 
t K. O. Miller, Hist. of Lit, of Anc. Gr., i. 804.. y ! 
.§ Pythia, viii. 186 (Heyne’s ed., 1798). 7 
|| Fragm, ex Threnis, ii, 5. q Plato, Meno, i. p. 81. 
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remote from heaven, flit in murderous pain beneath the inevitable 
yoke of woe; but the souls of the pious dwell in heaven, chanting 
hymns.* Once sin is expiated, the soul returns to earth and becomes 
a king, or a man great in might or wisdom, a saint to after-ages ; t 
and death is followed by a happy life in Hades with the honoured of 
the gods. Then once they have been thrice tried by birth and 
death and kept their souls free from sin, they “ascend the path of 
Zeus to the tower of Kronos, where the Islands of the Blest are re- 
freshed by the breezes of ocean, and golden flowers glitter.” f 


2. THE TRAGIC POETS. 


The Dramas of Aischylos are more distinctly national, ¢.e., Homeric, 
than the odes of Pindar; mirror better the then faith of the people, 
unmodified by Orphic or other alien influences.§ Yet to Alschylos 
the soul has ceased to be a shadow. The mighty jaws of fire cannot 
consume the spirit of the dead.|| The dead are actual and potent 
beings, can hear and answer prayers, receive sacrifices, T operate upon 
earth to bless or ban the living, or awake the Erinyes to the work of 

` retribution.** The king retains the semblance of regal dignity, is 
godlike, icodaiywv, or divine, Oeds,tt is more miserable without than 
with the shadows of his ancient honours, before than after he has 
been revenged.tt But though Aischylos attributes to the dead more 
reality of being than Homer, yet he describes their state as cold and 
dreary. The only light they have is coextensive or commensurate 
with darkness.§§ Though Dareios be still a king, paxapiras and 6eds,|l\| 
yet he bids the living enjoy life while they have it, “ for the dead are 
shrouded in thick gloom, where wealth avails not.” T Perhaps it 
were incorrect to say, that the only under- and after-world Æschylos 
knew was retributive; but certainly in his idea of the future, as in his 
idea of the present, the penalties of guilt hide the rewards of right- 
eousness.*** Hence Aides is to him another Zeus, who gives final 
judgment to the dead; a stern inquisitor of men, who views their 
deeds and writes them in the tablets of his mind; a god that 
destroyeth, an avenger terrible, whose sentence the lewd offender, 
when he dies, shall not escape. ttt 


* Fragm. ex Threnis, iti. + Ib, iv. See also Plato, Meno, ut supra. 

$ Olymp. ii. 123—130. But see also lines 103—144. 

§ See the beautiful Essay of Mr, Westcott on “ Aischylos as a Religious Teacher,” 
Contemporary Review, vol. iii., pp. 851—373. 


|| Choeph., 316. ° Ib., 475, 492, and often. -3% Eum. 114, 787. 
++ Pers, 635,645. ` tt Choeph., 346, f. §§ Ib, 311. 
Ill Pers., 635, 645, 687. TT Ib., 835. 


*** See his doctrine as to the Erinyes, i in such texts as Eum. 312, 322, 910—915. 
+ht Suppl., 226-7, 408-10 ; Eum., 260-5, 
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_ Sophokles, like Aischylos, recognizes the continued existence of the 
soul after death. His picture of the future, as of the present, is, as 
to general effect, more calm and beautiful, more ideal and less my- 
thical, than that of Aischylos, but each is in its ground-lines the same. 
The dead are conscious, know what transpires on the earth, remem- 
ber what they suffered here, love or hate as in life, work good or ill 
to the living.* Their form and state ‘resemble their earthly. Oidipos 
expects to entér Hades eyeless.+ Kings still rule among the dead. t 
But no happiness or reward can be enjoyed hereafter. The Frag- 
ment, which pronounces the initiated thrice happy, stands ‘alone.§ -, 
Antigone, indeed, rejoices to join her beloved dead, but only because 
death was to her, as to familiar maxims the world over, the end of 
trouble.|| Oidipos, the blameless king, the victim of a‘terrible des- 
tiny, purified from his unconscious crime, ennobled into saintliness by 
suffering, takes a touching farewell of the sunlight and beauty of 
earth. The chorus begs for him a painless and easy death, an un- 
troubled descent into Hades,** but neither king nor chorus anticipates 
other reward than the ed@avacla. His very grave works good 
to the Athenians, ill to the Thebans, but to himself there is only a 
joyless life in Hades. 

Our belief, like the other religious ideas of Greece, suffers in the 
hands of Euripides. The mythical side is indeed now and then 
exhibited, and. prayers and worship offered to the dead heroes, or 
doubt or hope as to the state of the pious expressed. But the poet’s 
own belief was hostile to a personal immortality.t+ He is indeed at 
times enigmatical, as in that sentence, which may mean much or 
little, according as it is understood, quoted in Plato’s Gorgias, t t “Who 
knows if life-be not death, and death life?” but elsewhere he quite 
decisively expresses the impersonal view. The mind (ó vods) of the 
dead does. not live, but has immortal intelligence (yvdynv), falling 
back into the immortal ether.§§ And so he explains that, while what 
the earth produced returns to the earth, the offspring of the celestial 
ether returns to the vault of heaven|||| 

The attitude of the Greek mind to our belief had hitherto been 
progressively affirmative. Philosophy, starting without any idea of 
spirit or permanent being, had been driven to affirm both. Poetry, 
the mirror of the ideal religion of Greece, had up to this point become 
more and more positive in its conception of the future, and its relation , 
to the present. But the Sophists in philosophy and Euripides in poetry, 


* Antig., 65,89; Eleo., 449, 459, 482. - 

+ Oid. Tyr., 1871. t Elec., 883. § Supra, p. 387, n. ft. 

{| 895. Cf. Oid. Kol, 955. | Oid. Kol., 1551. ** 1556, ff. 

tt Nagelsbach, Nach-Hom. Theol., 459-60. tt P. 492. $$ Hellen. 1013. 


ill Chrysipp. Fr., 833. See more to same purpose in Nigelsbach, 460, ff. 
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were similar phenomena resulting from similar causes, eid pro- 
ducing empiricism and scepticism. The ethical idea of righteousness, 
unqualified by the religious idea of goodness, had- -given to the intense 
and intuitive. Greek spirit the conception of a universe ruled by 
Nemesis rather than by Eros. The active moral forces of the world 
were punitive. Their beneficent.action had fallen into. the back-, 
their retributive alone stood in, the fore-ground, The old mythical _ 
forms were made by the stern spirit of Auschylos, the calm yet severe 
genius of Sophokles, to reflect, for here and hereafter, the action .of 
those terrible forces. But to spirits, more sceptical, less earnest, those 
stern, ethical religious ideas seemed exaggerated, false as their 
mythical ; veil, and so, without the idea of divine goodness to lead to 
a platform of higher faith, the Greek spirit turned aside in Euripides 
to a feeble pantheistic materialism which abolished the retributions 
of Hades by impersonalizing the soul. 


oe A vii. PLATO.. 


The relation of Sokrates to our belief is rather uncertain. The 
Memorabilia is silent, and it is perilous to base conjectures on any 
saying of the Platonic Sokrates, The Sokrates of the Apology, per- 
haps the nearest approximatidn to the reality, is dubious. While 
certain that “no evil can happen to a good man, either in life or 
after death,” uncertain whether “ death be a state of nothingness and 
utter unconsciousness, or a change and migration of the soul from 
this world to the next.”* The reasons which Xenophon makes the 
dying Kyros adduce for the soul's possible continuancet+ have often’ 
been traced to Sokratic inspiration, but the point must always remain 
conjectural. ` 

With Plato, however, it is different. He was the true Prophet of 
our belief,. for the Greeks, and for’ humanity. No man has coniri- 
buted more to the culture and faith of the world. Augustine was a 
Christian Father, Plato a heathen Philosopher; but the heathen was 
more eminent asa religious thinker than the Christian. There is 
more of the essence and spirit of Christian theology in the Dialogues 
of the one than in the De Civitate Dei of the other. The Providence 
of God has reversed the order of History, and found for all that was 
noblest in the Greek a home within the Church of Christ, 

Plato was in the realm of thought in a more eminent sense than 
any other Greek, not excepting even Aristotle, the heir of the past 
and the creator of the future. He was, indeed, less cosmopolitan and 
more Grecian than Aristotle, but simply because he was less extensive 
he was more intense. In him were concentrated all the hereditable 


* 1.40, 41, + Cyrop., viii. 7, 17—23. 
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elements of the Greek genius, but they were :combined,sublimed, and ` 
complemented by a genius: peculiarly his own. The:'sense of the 
divine presence and providence that lived in the old mythical poems, 
the faith in the likeness and intercourse of gods ‘and men that in- 
spired Homer and Hesiod, the aspiration after a happy hereafter em- 
bodied in the mysteries, the Orphic searchings after a system of the 
universe ‘in which gods and men but became emanations and mani- 
festations of supreme deity, the philosophical attempts to ‘reach a 
primal substance or first cause, the exalted faith of the Lyric Poets, 
‘the ethical conceptions which had received ideal expression in Tra- 
‘gedy,—these,'and much‘ more than these, Plato inherited, ‘and his 
‘inheritance he harmonized and enlarged with the native wealth of 
his own splendid intellect. The old metaphysical abstractions ceased 
in his hands to be abstract ; became personal, conscious, moral. The 
idea of the good qualified the old rigid ethical idea embodied in the- 
Drama. Man ceased to be phenomenal and became real, theogony 
‘was sublimed into theology, and :the world of eae ideas made to 
transcend that of transient appearances. 

` Plato’s doctrine of immortality is too integral to i entire system 
in‘all its phases to be separable from it, so lives like a subtle essence 
in.all his modes of thought as to be hardly translatable into another 
language and other concatenations than his own. .A philosophy 
may be analytically as a substance chemically dissolved, but the 
decomposed elements have not in either case as single and distinct | 
' the same qualities and force as when combined into a body. Plato’s 
arguments for immortality, isolatéd, modernized,-may be feeble, even 
valueless, byt allowed to stand where, and as'he himself puts them, 
they have an altogether different worth. The’ ratiocinative parts’ of - 
_the Phedo thrown into syllogisms may be easily demolished by a 
hostile logician ; but in the dialogue as a whole there is a subtle’ 
spirit and cumulative force which logic can neither seize nor answer. 
Indeed, the’ belief belongs to the man rather than ‘his philosophy. 
He holds it at every stage of his mental development, finds reasons 
for it in almost every principle he formulates. It is involved in 
his idea of God—the divine and therefore immortal part of 
man is derived from the supreme Creator ;* in his theory of beauty— 
. the beautiful beheld, not in image, but reality, makes man “the 
- friend of God, and immortal.”+ His .psychology in alljits forms, 
whether it describes the individual soul as of the same, nature. and 
character as the universal,} or as.a simple, uncompounded,.and so 
_ incorruptible principle,§ or as in its own nature indestructible even 
by its own evil,|| or as self-moved and the cause of motion, T or.as the 

* Tim, iii, 34-5, 41, 69. + Sympos., iii, 207-8, 212. t Tim, iii.’69, 90. 

§ Phado, i. 78, f. || Repub., Bk, x, i, 609, £,  ~4 Phædr, iii, 245. 
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divine and contemplative reason ;* his theory of knowledge, whether 
as reminiscence} or as identification of knowing and being, partici- 
pation of the perceiver in the eternal ideas perceived,t or as the 
intuition or vision of love and beauty, or things in their own im- 
mutable nature ;§ his moral conceptions, whether represented in the 
uneasy conscience of a dying man || or in the inevitable retribution 
which follows crime, or the reward which crowns virtue, or in the 
divine order and government of the universel—are each, singly and 
collectively, made to imply and prove the immortality of man. It 
stands in the Phedo as the crown and complement of a wise and 
beautiful life; in the Republic, as the regulative end and realized 
idea of life in a perfect state. In the Symposium it rewards the 
inspired devotee of love; in the Phædros it consummates the pursuit 
of knowledge and virtue. 

With deep regret that a worthier exposition of Plato’ s doctrine of 
immortality cannot now be attempted, this essay must close. In 
him our belief reached its:culminating point in Greece. The Phædo 
“may be regarded as a dialectical approximation to the truth of 
immortality.”** But Plato’s position was not simply the meta- 
physician’s. His conception was profoundly ethical, rested on the 
moral nature of man and the divine moral government. It was, 
too, profoundly religious, often in its form, almost -always in its 
matter. He outgrew as his thoughts ripened the metempsychosis of 
his earlier dialogues. The same tendencies and habits of thought 
which made the Greek gods, and even the highest Platonic abstrac- 
tions, anthropomorphic and anthropopathic, made the personality of 
man too decided to allow a continued metempsychosis to be con- 
ceived. The ethical idea defined, too, the personal. Responsibility 
belonged to the individual, and was everlasting in its issues. The 
man could never cease to be himself, or to bear in himself the results 
of his actions. Immortality was two-fold—of souls and their acts. 

The post-Platonic history of the doctrine need not be here written. 
It lies upon the broad face of the successive philosophies. Aristotle, 
true to his severe scientific spirit and purpose, left the question 
undiscussed, or only touched it with a hesitation which has made his 
utterances standing puzzles,to the student of his philosophy.{{ Epi- 
curean, Stoic, and Sceptic dealt with it as the spirit and principles of 
their systems demanded. How Christianity found the belief, dead 


* Phadr, 249. + Meno, ii. 81, 86 ; Phado, i. 73, ff. 

+ Phædo, i. 65, 66. $ Sympos. iii. 212. |] Repub., Bk. i., ii. 330. 

¥ Gorgias, i. 523—7 ; and the beantiful myth of Er, the son of Armenius, Repub., 
Bk. x, ii. 614, £. = Jowett, Plato, i. 391, 


tt See Sir Alexander Grant's scholarly and exhaustive discussion of the subject, 
Ethics of Arist., vol. i. pp. 236—242. See also the vigorous but more limited and 
partial representation of Grote, Aristotle, ii. 282—5. 
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but with.a name to live, unannihilated by the vehement denials of 
Lucretius, .unproved by the balanced bu? ‘unpersuasive periods of 
Cicero, ridiculed by the mocking, descriptions of Lucian, impotent 
amid the dissolution of the old religions; what Christianity made it, 
a ‘living and commanding faith, indissolubly -bound up with the facts 
` and doctrines she sent like a glorious constellation into the dark and . 
almost starless heaven; its varied fortunes within and without the 
Church during the eighteen Christian centuries; its position to-day 
in the face of the science that threatens it from the side of matter 
and the philosophy from the side of mind; its claims upon life; its 
reasons against doubt and denial ;—these, however inviting, are too 
extensive subjects to be handled here and now. For what is the — 
inalienable.property of humanity we need not fear. The revelation 
of God is co-extensive with man, and though- obscured in the 
individual, now by culture and now by barbarism, lives and lightens 
in the race. Meanwhile this essay cannot more fitly close than in 
the words of the great prophet, of the belief whose history it has 
tried through two short cycles to follow* :— 


"AAN’ av pol weOdpeba, voul£ovres abdvaroy Thy Woyny Kal dvvarhy . 
mavra pey kakà avéxecOar, ndvra d& ayabd, Tis dvw 6608 det EEdueda kal 
dixaroodyynr perà povijgews navrè tpdaw emrydedoouer, Wwa Kal july 

* mn a A » Ca A 3 A t EA i AAN A 
avrois pior pev Kat Tots Oeots, aŭro re pévovres evOdde, kal everday rà 
Oha adris romčópęða, ds wep of vernpdpot meprayelponevot, kal e6dd¢ kal 
èv rh xrAcere? nopeig, Hv SrehnAvOaper, eb mpdtroper. 


* Repub., Bk. x., ii, 621. 
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who calls herself George Eliot, and given, for a time our 


2 a N ER 
use ,of sight toi her- portraitures-of men and women, what form, . 


&s wé move away, persists on the field of vision, añd remains the 


j chief ééntre of interest for the iinagination ?° The form not of Tito,’ 


or Maggie, .or Dinah, ~or Silas, but of one who, ‘if not the real 
George, Eliot, is that “second self” who writes -her books, and 
lives ‘and speaks through them. Such a second self of an author 
is.perhaps more. substantial han., any mere human‘ peřsonality 
encumbered with the accidents ‘of flesh and blood and daily living. 
Tt stands at. some -distance fromthe primary self,-and differs con- 
-siderably from‘its fellow. It: piketai 

~. reserves ; it is independent of local ‘and emporary motives of speech, 
or of silence; it‘knows-no man after,\the flesh; it is more than 


an individual ; it utters secrets, but secrets which. all men of all- 


es a Nn : aa $ . ae eee Sues 
historical self, secure, from -impertinent}'observation” and-criticism. 


ages are to catch ; while, behind ‘it, = well pleased the veritable 
-With this second’ self, of George Eliot ‘ib ~is;not with the actual 
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historical person, that we have to do. And when, having closed 
her books, we gaze outward with the mind’s eye, the spectacle we 
see is that’ most. impressive “spectacle of a great nature, which has 
suffered and has now attained, which was, perplexed and has now 
grasped the clue—standing before us not without tokens on lip 
and brow of the strife and the suffering, but resolute, and hence- - 
forth posses-cd of something which makes self- -mastery possible. 
The strife is not ended, the pain may still be reburgent; but we 
perceive on which side victory must lie. 

This personal accent in the writings of George Eliot does not 
interfere with their dramatic truthfulness ; ; it adds to the power 
with which they grasp the heart and conscience of the reader. 
‘We cannot say with confidence of any one, of her creations that 
it is a projection of herself; the lines of their movement are not 
deflected by hidden powers of attraction or repulsion peculiar to 
the mind of the ‘author ;»most noteworthy is her impartiality towards 


` the several creatures of her imagination; she condemns but does 


not. hate; she is cold or indifferent .to none; each lives his own 
life, good or bad; but the author is present in the midst of them, 
indicating, interpreting; and we discern in the moral laws,’ the 
operation of which presides over the action of each story, those 
abstractions from the common fund of truth which the ‘author has 
found most needful to her own deepest life. We feel in reading 
these books that we are in the pr esence of a soul, and a soul which 
has had a history. 

At the same time the novels of George Eliot are not didactic 
treatises. They are.primarily works.of axt, and George Eliot: herself - 
is artistas much as- she is teacher. . Many g good things i in par ticular 
passages of her writings: are detachable ; admirable sayings can be 
cleared from -their surroundings, and . presented by themselyes, 
knocked out clean as we, knock out fossils from a piece. of. limestone. 
But if' we separate the. moral soul of any, ‘complete work of. hers 
from its artistic medium, if- we murder, to,dissect, we lose far .more 


than, we gain. When a work of art can. be understood: only by 


enjoying. it, the axt is of a high kind. The best criticism of Shaks- 


peare is: not that which comes out of profound cogitation, but out 


of-immense enjoyment; and the most valuable critic is the critic 
who. communicates, sympathy by an exquisite record of his own 
delights, not the cntie who attempts to communicate thought. Tn 
a: less degree the same is true, of George, Eliot. There. is not a 
hard) kenel of dogma at ‘the centre of. hey, art, and around, it a 
sheath or envelope which we break, and ; throw. away, ; the moral 
significance coalesces with the ;narrative,’ and ` lives through “the 
characters. fi : ; 2 
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In George Eliot’s poems the workmanship is not less sincere than 
that of her prose writings, and a token of sincerity is that inasmuch 
as she laboured under a disadvantage that disadvantage immediately 
shows itself. These honest failures are immensely, more precious 
than any possible piece of splendid mendacity in art, which might 
haye gained a temporary success. The poems are conspicuously 
inferior to the novels, and a striking indication that poetry is not 
George Eliot’s element as artist is this, that in hér poems the idea 
and the matter do not really interpenetrate; the idea stands above 
the matter as a master above a slave, and subdues the matter to 
its will The ideal motives of “The Spanish Gypsy,” of “Jubal,” 
of “Armgart,” can be stated in a concise form of words. For 
the mystery of life there is substituted the complexity of a problem 
of moral dynamics, a caleulable composition of forces. And with 
this the details of the poems are necessarily in agreement. A 
large rhythm sustains the verse, similar in nature to the movement 
of a calmly musical period of prose; but at best the music of the 
lines is a measurable music ; under the verse there lies no living 
heart of music, with curious pulsation, and rhythm, which is a 
miracle of the blood. The carefully-executed lyrics of Juan and 
Fedalma are written with an accurate knowledge of what song is, 
and how it differs from speech. The author was acquainted with 
the precise position of the vocal organs in singing; the pity is 
she could not sing. The little modelled verses are masks taken 
from the dead faces of infantile lyrics that once lived and breathed. 
Having been brought into the presence of the nature which 
has given us these books, the first thing which strikes us is its 
completeness. No part of our humanity seems to have been origi- 
nally deficient or malformed. While we read what she has written 
the blood circulates through every part of our system. We are 
not held suspended in a dream with brain asleep. The eye of 
common observation is not blinded by an excess of mystical glory ; 
the heart is made to throb with fervour ; the conscience is aware 
of the awful issues of life and death; the life is made facile to 
laughter. The genius of this writer embraces us like the air on 
every side. If some powerful shock have numbed for a while 
any one of our nerves of sensation, she plays upon it with a stimu- 
lating restorative flow. And in this fact of the completeness of 
her nature we reccive a guarantee of the importance of any solution 
which George Eliot may have wrought out for herself of the moral 
difficulties of life. No part of the problem is likely to have been 
ignored. From a partial nature we can expect only a partial 
solution, and the formation of a sect. To be a modern Pagan may 
be easy and eminently satisfactory to a creature who has nothing 
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within him which makes the devotion of the Cross more than ‘a 
spectacle of foolishness. To annihilate the external world, and stand 
an unit of volition in the presence of a majestic moral order, ‘is 
sufficient to a naked will, like Fichte, a central point of soul which 
knows not imagination or memory, or the sweet inspirations and 
confidences of the flesh and blood. Such a nature as George Eliot’s 
may indeed arrive at a very partial solution. of the problem of, 
highest living, and may record its answer in the phraseology of- a 
sect ; but the result will have been reached by some process different 
from the easy one of narrowing the terms in which the problem has 
been stated. 

In this nature, complete in all its parts, and ‘with every part strong, 
the granite-like foundation of the whole is conscience, the moral per- 
ceptions and the moral will. Abstract the ethical interest’ from her 
. chief prose work, “Romola,” or from her chief poem, “The Spanish 

. Gypsy,” and there is total collapse of design, characters, incidents. 
Other story-tellers centre our hopes and fears in the happiness or 
unhappiness of their chief personages; a wedding or a funeral brings 
to an end at once our emotional disturbance and the third volume of 
the novel. George Eliot is profoundly moved by the spectacle of 
human joy and human sorrow; death to her is always tragic, but 

there is something more tragic than cessation of the breath, and of 
the pulse; there is the slow letting go of life, and the ultimate 
extinction of a soul; to her the marriage joys are dear, but there is 
something higher than the highest happiness. of lovers. “What 
greater thing,” she muses, while Adam and Dinah stand with clasped 
hands, and satisfied hearts, “what greater thing is there for two 
human souls than to feel that they are joined for life, to strengthen 
each other -in all labour, to rest on each other in all sorrow, to 
minister to each other in all pain, to be one with each other in silent, 
unspeakable memories at the moment of the last parting.” She „has, 

shown us one thing greater, —the obedience of man and woman to a 

summons more.authoritative than that of any personal emotion :— 


We must walk 
Apart unto the end. Our marriage rite 
Is our resolve that we will each be true 
To high allegiance, higher than our love. 


When Tom and Maggie sink in the hurrying Floss there is left an 
aching sense of abrupt incompleteness, of imperious suspension, of ' 
“intolerable arrest; and with this a sense of the utter helplessness of 
our extremest longings. The musicians hand has broken the move- 
ment in the midst, and it can never be taken up again. This is cruel 
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to all our tender desires for joy. But there is something more 
dreadful. When the heavens break up over the head of Silas Marner, 
when the lots declare him, the innocent man, guilty in the midst of 
the congregation of Lantern Yard; when he goes out with despair in 
his soul, with shaken trust in God and man, to live’for weary years a 
life of unsocial and godless isolation, accumulating his hoard of 
yellow pieces, the tragedy is deeper. When the beautiful Greek 
awakes from his swoon beside the Arno to find no pleasant solitary 
lair, but the vindictive eyes of Baldassare looking down at him, and 
the eager knuckles at his throat, the real piteousness and terror is 
not that a young man is about to die, but that now the visible seal of 
finality is to be set upon that death of the soul which had already 
taken place. When the story concerns itself with the ruin or the 
restoration of moral character every other interest becomes subordi- 
nate. The, nodes of the plot from which new developments spring. 
are often invisible spiritual events. It is a crisis, and we feel it to be 
such, when there falls into Maggie’s hands a copy of De Imitatione 
Christi ; the incident is fraught, we are at once aware, with momen- 
tous consequences. “‘ Father, I have not been good to you; but I 
will be, I will be, said Esther, laying her head on his knee.” Slight 
words, but words which determine an epoch, because as they were 
uttered, self-love was cast behind, and the little action of laying her 
head upon her father’s knee was endowed with sacramental efficacy. 
The relations that human beings can form with one another which 
are most intimate, most full of fate, are with George Eliot not intel- 
lectual or merely social relations, but essentially moral. Eppie 
toddles in through the weaver's open door, and does much more than | 
console him, for, his lost treasure ; she is to him the sunshine and 
spring breeze thawing the arrested stream of his affections, delivering 
him from his state of unnatural isolation, and re-uniting him with his 
fellow-men. Edgar Tryan brings happiness to Janet, but it is by 
saving her soul. Felix Holt is much more than a lover; painfully 
divested of coats and neck-ties (not an example, in this particular it 
may be hoped to all proletarian Radicals), with his somewhat formu- 
lated nobility, and his doctrinaire delight in exposition of principles, 
he yet is a genuine moral nature, and approaching Esther Lyon as, a 
conscience approaches a conscience, and with an almost rude insis- 
tency of moral force, he becomes the discoverer to her of the heroisms 
which lay concealed in her own dainty feminine nature. To Romola 
her early love is as a morning cloud, growing momently fainter and _ 
more distant; the one profound attachment which she forms is to 
her spiritual father, the man “who had been for her an incarnation of 
the highest motives,” who had forced her to submit to the painful 
supremacy of conscience, 
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“The | corscience of George Eliot: dsserts’ itself so BitOnglyy bécane 
there’ are in her nature other’ powers stiorig also, and tingitig “gréat 
claims upon the will. Her sénges are faoc for rich” and “yatiéd 
pleasure. The avenues between ‘the senses aiid the: ‘ithagination’ are 
travetsed to and fro by swift and secret intelligencers. There “aie 
blind iiotions in her blood, which respond to vague influenéés, the 
“Moral ‘nature of which may be determined by a contingency ; there 
are deep incalculable instincts, fhe heritage’ from past generations, 
which suddénly declare themselvés with an ‘energy ‘that had not been 
surmised. Therè are zeals arid ardours of the heart, edger demands 
and eager surrenders. There is the grasping, permitted or restrained, 
‘of a Tichly endowed nature after joy,—after joy from which to avert 
the eyes for ever is bitter as the sundering of flesh and soul, This 
$ sionate sensibility. The pure gleaming of gems, ‘the perfect moulditig 
of a Woman’s arm, the face of youth that is like a flower, and its 
aureole of bright hair, the strong voice of a singer that urges and 
controls, the exquisite. movement and excitement of the dance, not 
: one of these fails to find an answer, in'the large joy-embraciig nature 
of George Eliot. We recall to mind Tito’s presence in the dark 
-library of Bardi, “like a wreath of spring dropped suddenly in 
 Rothiola’s young but wintry life ;” ‘and the fascination exerciséd over 
Adam by the sweet, rounded, ‘ploisoni-likeé, dark-eyed Hetty ;, and 
Maggie borne along by the wavé of arrogant baritone music ‘too 
strong for her and the wonder and worship cf Rufus Lyon in presénce 
of “that ‘iracle ‘of grace, the Frenchwoman ‘found by the ‘roadside ; 
and. Fédalma Circling to the ‘booming and ringing tambourine, under 
the Alished clouds and i in inidat of the spectators of the Plaga : — 
: ‘ Ardently modest, sensuously pur, _ j 
i, © With young’ delight that: wondérs' at itself, 
$ And throbs’ as: innocent as opening flowers, 


Knowing nob coniment, soilless; beautiful. 
« - “a 


A gatheting SEEE culminate, 

And urge Fedalma. Earth and heaven seem one, 

Alife a glad trembling on the outer edge =) 
Of unknown rapture: 7 


“iia capacity for pure joy, this noble’ sensibility to beauty @ are 

. atétibutes, not of the lower characters of George Eliot's creating, but 
of the. worthiast. They ate felt by her to be derived from the 
strength of our nature, not from its weakness. Adam Bède falls in 
i love with a woman who has nothing’ to recommend her but exquisite 
curvés of cheek and neck, the liquid depth of beseeching eyes, the 
sweet childish pout of the lips, and he cleaves to her with almost a - 
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‘her mind facts, -especially moral facts, are for ever grouping’ them- 
selves into laws ;,the moral laws which her study of life discovers to 
her .being definite and certain as the facts which they co-ordinate. 
The presence of a powerful intellect observing, defining, and giving 
precision explains in part the unfaltering insistance of the ethical ' 
purport of these books. It bears down upon the conscience of the 
reader with painful weight and tenacity, The truths in presence of 
which we live, so long as the imagination of George Eliot controls our 
own, are not surmises, not the conjectures of prudence, not guesses of 
the soul peering into the darkness which lies around the known 
world of human destiny, nor are they attained .by generous ventures 
of faith ; they are tyrannous facts from which escape is impossible. 
Words which come pealing from “a glimmering limit far withdrawn,” 
words “in a tongue no man can understand,” do not greatly arouse 
the curiosity of George Eliot. Other teachers would fain lighten the 
burden of the mystery by showing us that good comes out of evil. 
George Eliot prefers to urge with a force which we cannot resist, the ` 
plain and dreadful truth that evil comes out of evil—‘ whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap.” No vista of a future life, 
no array of supernatural powers stationed in the heavens, and about 
to intervene in the affairs of men, lead ber gaze away from the stern, 
undeniable facts of the actual world. “Our deeds are like children 
that are born to us; they live and act apart from our will. Nay, 
children may be strangled, but deeds never: they have an indestruc- 
tible life both in and out of our consciousness.” Other. teachers trans- 
figure and transmute human joys and sorrows, fears and hopes, loves 
and hatreds, with light from a spiritual world: the sufferings of the 
present time are made radiant with the coming of the glory which -- 
shall be revealed in us: in George Eliot’s writings it is the common 
light of day that falls upon our actions and our sufferings; but each 
act, and each sorrow, is dignified and made important by the con- 
sciousness of that larger life of which they form a part—the life of 
our whole race, descending from the past, progressing into the future, 
surrounding us at this moment on every side. 

As was to be expected from the translator.of Feuerbach’s “ Essence 
of Christianity,” religion is approached with an ardent tenderness, 
The psychology of the religious-consciousness had been accepted by 
Feuerbach in its entirety; but theological metaphysics were aban- 
doned. For supernaturalism, naturalism was substituted; the phe- 
nomena remained the same, but the substance was changed. . A 
miracle not priestly- but scientific was effected—the bread and wine 
which feed the soul, and which had been very God, became now very 
man, and nothing more than man; in the sacred acts and dogmas of 
religion man presents to himself his own flesh and ‘his own blood, and 
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feeds upon them. “God ig an unutterable sigh, lying in the depths ' 
of the héart.” The supernatural basis of religion is denied; a ` 
natural one assumes its place ; and the phenomena remain unchanged. 
Such a doctrine adapts itself readily to the purpose’ of ‘the novelist. 
- ‘Absolute fidelity in representing the facts of the religious congcious- 
ness is not only permitted, but enjoined ; and évery phase of religious 
faith and feeling from the rudest to the most noble and ‘the purest, 
becomes precious to the lover of mankind. The Rev. Rufus Lyon in 
the chapel of Malt-house Yard, Dinah Morris on the -Green of Hay- 
slope, the Frate in the Duomo of Florence, Mr. Tryan.who preached 
the Gospel at Milby, and Dr. Kenn who preached the Church at’ St. 
Oggs—one and all are dear to the affectionate student of religious 
emotion. Dolly Winthrop’s feeling of religious truths“ in her inside,” 
and the naive anthropomorphism of her Raveloe theology contain 
the essénce of all religion, and differ from the sublimest devotion of 
saint or mystic not by kind but by degree :—“ Well, Master Marner, 
it’s niver too late to turn over a new leaf, and if you’ve niver had no 
church, there’s no telling the good it ‘Il do you. For I feel so set up 
and comfortable as niver was, when I’ve been and heard’ the prayers, 
and the singing to the praise and glory 0’ God as Mr. Macey gives 
out—and Mr.'Crackenthorp saying good words, and more parti¢’lar 
-on Sacramen’ Day; and if ,a bit o trouble comes, I feel I dan 
put up wi’ it, for I've looked for help i? the right quarter, and 
gev myself up to Them as we must all give ourselves up to at 
the last; and if wen done our part; it isn’t to be believed ‘as 
‘Them as are above us ‘ull be worse nor we are, and ¢ome short 
o Theirn.” The triumph of George Eliots art is that her por- 
traitures of ‘the religious nature, conspicuously that most noble qne 
of ‘the fernale Methodist preacher, are never mere artistic studies ; 
there is no touch of unsympathetic intellectuality about them; no 
touch of coldness. And here, surely, there is more than a triumph 
of art. One cannot but believe that a large religious experience- 
lies somewhere in the ‘life of the writér herself, now, perhaps, 
receiving a different interpretation from that which it originally 
yielded ; but not thrown away as worthless, nor turned from as 
ignoble. ‘ 
George Eliot’s humour allies itself with her intellect on: one 
hand, and ‘with her sympathies and moral perceptions on the other. 
The grotesque in human character is reclaimed from the province 
of: the humorous by her affections, when that is possible, and is 
shown to be a pathetic form of beauty. The pale, brown-eyed 
weaver, gazing out from his cottage door with blurred vision, or 
poring with miserly devotion over his golden hoard, touches us, 
but does not make us smilé. The comedy of incident, the farcical 
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les outside her province; once or twice, for reasons that appear 
hardly adequate, the comedy of incident was attempted, and the 
result was not successful. The humour of George Eliot usually 
belongs to her entire conception of a character, and cannot be 
separated from it. Her humorous effects are secured by letting 
her mind drop sympathetically into a level of lower intelligence, 
or duller moral perception, and by the conscious presence at the 
same time of the higher self The humorous impression exists 
only in the qualified organs of perception which remain at the 
higher, the normal point of view. What had been merely an 
undulation of matter, when it touches the prepared surface of 
the retina, breaks into light. By the fire of the “Rainbow Inn,” 
the butcher and the farrier, the parish clerk and the deputy clerk 
puff their pipes with an air of severity, “staring at one another as 
if a bet were depending on the first man who winked,” while the 
humbler beer-drinkers “keep their eyelids down, and rub their 
hands across their mouths as if the draughts of beer were a funereal 
duty, attended with embarrassing sadness.” The slow talk about 
the red Durham is conducted with a sense of grave résponsibility on 
both sides. It is we who are looking on unobserved who experience 
a rippling over of our moral nature with manifold laughter ; it is to 
our lips the smile rises—a smile which is expressive not of any 
acute access of risibility, but of a voluminous enjoyment, a mass of 
mingled feeling, partly tender, partly pathetic, partly humorous. 
The dramatic appropriateness of the humorous utterances of George 
Eliot’s characters renders them unpresentable by way of extract. 
Each is like the expression of a face which cannot be detached from 
the face itself. The unresentful complacency with ‘which Dolly 
Winthrop speaks of the frailties of masculine human creatures is 
part of the general absence of severity: and of high views with 
respect to others which belongs to her character, and receives 
illustration from her like complacent forbearance with the natural 
infirmities of the pups. “They will worry and gnaw—worry and 
gnaw they will, if it was one’s‘Sunday cap as hung anywhere so 
they could drag it. They know no difference, God help ’em; it’s 
the pushing o’ the teeth as sets them on, that’s what it is.” Con- 
trast Dolly’s indulgent allowances in men’s favour, tempered -by 
undeniable experiences of their scarcely excusable failings, with 
the keen and hostile perceptions of Denner, Mrs. Transome’s waiting- 
woman, with mind as sharp as a needle, whose neat, clean-cut, small 
personality is jarred by the rude power, and coarse, incoherent 
manners of men. “It mayn’t be good luck to be a woman,” Denner 
said, “but one begins with it from a baby: one gets used to it. 
And I shouldn’t like to be a man—to cough so loud, and stand 
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straddling about on a wet day, and ~be so wasteful with meat and 


. drink. They're a coarse lot, I think.” ‘Eh, to be sure,” said . 


Dolly, gently, (while instructing Silas in the mysteries of Eppie’s 
wardrobe,) “I’ve seen men as are wonderful handy wi’ children. 
The men are awk’ard and contrairy mostly, God: help ’em; but 
when the-drink’s out of ’em, they aren’t unsensible; though they're 
bad for leeching and bandaging—so fiery and unpatient.” 

Complete in all its parts, and strong in all, the nature of George 
Eliot is yet not one of those rare natures which without effort are 
harmonious. There is no impression made more’ decisively upon 
the reader of her books than this. No books bear upon their 
faces more unmistakably the pain of moral conflict, and the pain 
of moral victory, only less bitter than that of: defeat. Great forces 
warring with one another; a sorrowful, a pathetic victory—that is 
what we discern. What is the significance of it all? 

The need of joy is only another expression‘ for the energy of 
individual life. To be greatly happy means to live strong and 
free; a large nature means an abundant capacity for delight. To . 
develop one’s own -life freely, and to reinforce it with supplies 
drawn from this side and from that, is the first requirement of 
man. But what if this immense need of joy imperil the life and 
happiness of others? What if to satisfy my eager appetite for 


, enjoyment I must take from the little store of my less fortunate 


neighbour? The child knows nothing of this scarcity in the world 
of the food of joy. His demands for pleasure are precisely pro- 
portioned to his desires. He discovers at first no occasion: for 
self-sacrifice. And there are some child-like souls to whom the 
facts of life are for ever an offence, and the laws of life an unin- 
telligible tyranny. The god of the world is a jealous god, the 
“Urizen” of William Blake, who would bind us with the curse 
and chain of duty. Delight and obedience, man and woman, body 
and soul, naturally one, are sundered by this evil god. But for 
Urizen, the god of prohibition, our songs of experience would ‘be 
only songs’of ‘a larger and more joyous innocence :— 


Abstinence sows sand all over 

The ruddy limbs and flaming hair ; 
But desire gratified 

Plants fruits of life and beauty there. - 


We start and look up at such a voice as this, the clear voice 
of an immortal child singing in the midst of us conquered and 


_ captive men. . For the law lays upon all but rare natures its heavy 


weight. , Hence conflict in, adult spirits, the individual life, with 
its need, of self-development and of joy asserting vast claims which 


Pa 
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are apposed by the social affections, by the conscience, and the 
scientific intellect observing the facts of the world. In some souls 
the conflict speedily terminates, the forces are unequally arrayed 
against one another on this side and on that. The social affec- 
-tions and the conscience can make no stand against the egoistic 
desires, and are crushed in a brief murderous encounter. Or, on 
the other hand, the sense of personality is feeble, the desire of 
self-surrender great, and the unity is easily and happily attained 
of a pure, self-abandoning existence. With, George Eliot, when 
her conflict of life began, the forces on each side were powerful, 
and there did not at first appear a decisive preponderance of one 
over the othe’. “A prolonged struggle, with varying fortunes, was 
to be expected before any victory could be achieved. 

The tragic aspect of life, as viewed by this great writer, is ‘derived 
from the Titanic strife of egoistic desires with duties which the 
conscience confesses, and those emotions which transcend the interests 
‘of the individual. It seems to her no small or easy thing to cast 
away self. Rather the casting self away is an agony and a martyr- 
dom. ‘All the noblest characters she has conceived, certainly all 
those characters in presenting which a personal accent seems least 
doubtfully recognisable—the heroical feminine characters, or those 
that might’ have been heroical, characters of great sensibility, great 
imaginative. power, great fervour of feeling — Maggie, Romola; 
Fedalma, Armgart—cling with passionate -attachment to the joy 
which must needs be renounced. The dying to self is the dying of 
_ young creatures full of the strength and the gladness of living. The 
world is indeed cruel; to be happy is so sweet. If the joy were 
ignoble it could be abandoned with less anguish and remorse, but it 
is pure and high. Armgart, in'the , moment of her supreme musical 
triumph, feels no vulgar pleasure :—~ 


At the last applause, 
Seeming a roar of tropic winds that tossed 
The handkerchiefs, and many coloured flowers, 
Falling like shattered rainbows all around— 
Think you, I felt myself a prima donna? 
No, but a happy spiritual star, x 
Such as old Dante saw, wrought in a rose 
Of light in Paradise, whose only self \ 
Was consciousness of glory wide-diffused ; 
Music, life, power—I moving in the midst, 
With a sublime necessity of good. 


And the rapture: of Fedalma in her dance is not less’ pure a 
blossoming of joy. Why should stich flowers be torn and cast away ? 
The ‘problemi of life is somewhat eee by.a distinction which 
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is more than once referred to in the writings of George Eliot. “The 
old “Catholics,” said Felix Holt, “are right, with their higher. rule 
and their lower. Some are called ` to subject themselves to a harder. 
discipline, and renounce things voluntarily which are lawful for 
others.. It is the old word, ‘necessity is laid upon me.” While 


Fedalma is turning away for ever from the man she loves, Hinda, 


PINS 


washes the shells she has been gathering on the strand; then. leaps 


and scampers back beside her queen. We do not ask Hinda to take, 


upon her the vow of renunciation. There is an appropriateness in 
Tessa’s growing fat with year s, and indulging in the amiable practice 
‘of a mid-day or afternoon doze. Childlike glee, indolence, comfort, 
and content—let them retain these, because they can know neither 
. joy nor sorrow of a higher strain. And to hearts that are sore 
with hidden wounds and unconquerable sense of loss, the pathetic 
spectacle of their gladness and their repose is assuaging. 

But why must Armgart, why must Fedalma lose the brightness of 
their exquisite joy? "Because they may ; attain to something, nobler, 
something in truer keeping with the world in which they move, 


~- They, and such as they, must needs accept the higher rule, subjection. 


to which is. the peculiar heritage of largeness and of loye, The 
world is ` sad, and each of them is a part ‘of it; and being „sad, the 
<. world needs sympathy more than it needs joy—joy which in its 
“blindness is cruel. While Armgart is engulfed by the splendour 
of her own, felicity, limping Walpurga moves unnoticed about. her, 
the weary g girl who knows joy only by negatives, and Leo the grey- 
haired musician, lives with sad composure above the graves, of :his 


dead, hopes and; dead delights. While Fedalma daca with free, 


- feet, Zarca arid his band of chained gipsies are approaching, t 


With savage melancholy in their eyes, 
That star-like gleam from out black clouds of hair, 


Romola would fain be delivered from the burden of responsibility, l 


from the cares and obligations of a dusty life, where duties remain 

, and the constraining motive of love is gone, and she drifts away over 
the dark waters ; she awakes to find the sorrow of the world still 
hemming her in; she cannot release herself from the obedience of 
the higher rule. 

The renunciant’s vow is accepted by these great souls, but ‘not 
without a sudden, cruel discovery of truth, or a long discipline of 
pain. Armgart, who had been “a happy, spiritual star,” will now 
take humble work and do it well, teach music and singing in some 
small town, and so pass on Leo’s gift'of music “to others who can 
use it for delight.” She will bury her dead joy; but it is piteous to 
do so ; she is tender to it; the dead ` joy is flesh of her flesh ; she 
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cannot fling it away, or insult it with the savage zeal-of the vulgar 
ascetic :— i 
O, it is hard, 


To take the little corpse and lay it low, i x 
And say “ None misses it but me.” 


Fedalma, choosing sublimer pain, is still the Fedalma of the Placa 
grown great through sympathy and sorrow and obedience; not 
burying a dead joy, but slaying one that lives— : 


Firm to slay her joy 
That out her heart with smiles beneath the knife, 
Like a sweet babe foredoomed by prophecy. 


And Romola, calmly happy and calmly sad in the sweet evening of 
her life, is the Romola whose heart blossomed with the perfect flower 
of love in presence of a dark beautiful face, and to the music of a 
murmuring voice in the untroubled days of her youth. From the 
Frate, who commanded her to draw forth the crucifix hidden in her 
bosom, she learns the lesson of the Cross which Maggie had learnt 
less clearly from the voice out of the far-off middle ages. “The 
higher life begins for us, my daughter, when we renounce our own 
will to bow before a Divine law. That seems hard to you. It is 
the portal of wisdom, and freedom, and blessedness. And the 
symbol of it hangs before you. That wisdom is the religion of the 
Cross., And you stand aloof from it: you are a pagan; you have 
been taught to say, ‘I am as the wise men. who lived before the 
time when the Jew of Nazareth was crucified.’ .... What has 
your dead wisdom done for you, my daughter? It itas left you 
without a heart for the neighbours among whom you dwell; without 
care for the great work by which Florence is to be regenerated and 
the world made holy: it has left you without a share in the Diyine 
life Which quenches‘the sense of suffering Self in the ardours of an 
ever-growing love.’ Romola’s leading of Lillo with gentle, yet firm, 
hand and ‘sweet austerity into the presence of these great truths 
indicates how needful she had found them for the uses of life; how 
patiently and persistently she had acquired their lesson. “It is 
only a poor sort of happiness that could ever come by caring very 
much about our own narrow pleasures. We can only have the 
highest happiness, such as goes along with being a great man, by 
having’ wide thoughts and much feeling for the rest of the world 
as well as ourselves ; and this sort of happiness often brings so much 
pain with it, that we can only tell it from pain by its being what 
_we would choose before everything else, because our souls see it 
is good.” 


N 
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“The same doctrine of the necessity of self-renunciation, of the 
obligation laid upon men to accept some other rule of conduct than 


- the desire of pleasure is enforced in the way of warning with terrible 


emphasis. Tito Melema, Arthur Donnithorne, Godfrey Cass, Maggie 
Tulliver, are in turn assailed by one and the same temptation—to 
deny or put out of sight our duties to others, to gratify some demand 


_ for egoistic pleasure or happiness, or to avoid some wholesome 


necessary pain. Arthur, vain, affectionate, susceptible, owed no one 
a grudge, and would have liked to see everyone about him happy, 
and ready to acknowledge that they owed a great part of their 
happiness to the handsome young landlord. Tito was clever and ' 
beautiful, kind and gentle in his manners, without a thought of 
anything cruel or base. And Godfrey was full of easy good nature ; 
and Maggie, of a wealth of eager love. But in the linked necessity 
of evil, each of these, beginning with a. soft yielding to egoistic 
desires, becomes capable of deeds or of-wishes that are base and 
cruel. “ ‘It’s a woman, said Silas, speaking low and half-breath- 


` lessly, just as Godfrey came up. ‘She’s dead, I think—dead in the 


snow at the stone-pits, not far from my door.’ Godfrey felt a great 
throb: there was one terror in his mind at that moment—it was, 
that the woman might not be dead. That was an evil terror—an 
ugly inmate to have found a nestling-place in Godfrey's kindly 
disposition.” Maggie has heard the voice of thé great medieval 
bearer of the Cross; a higher rule than that of self-pleasing lives 
in her innermost conscience, and therefore she has strength at the 
last to renounce the cruel pursuit of personal joy, and to accept a 


. désert for her feet henceforth to walk in, and bitter waters to aly 


her thirst. - 

The scientific observation of man, and in particular the study of 
the mutual relations of the individual and. society, come to reinforce 
the self-renouncing dictates of the heart. To understand any in- 
dividual apart from the whole life of the race is impossible. We 
are the heirs intellectual and moral of the past; there is no such 
thing as naked manhood ; the heart of each of us wears livery which 
it cannot throw off. Our very bodies differ from those of primeval 
savages—differ, it maybe, from those of extinct apes only by the 


- gradual gains of successive generations of ancestors. © Our instincts, 


physical and mental, our habits of thought and feeling, the main 


‘tendency of our activity, these are assigned to us by the common 


life which has preceded and which surrounds our own. “There is 
no private life,” writes George Eliot in “Felix Holt,” “which has 
not been determined by a wider public life, from the time when 


the primeval milkmaid had to wander with the wanderings of her 


clan, because the cow she milked was one of a herd which-had made 
the pastures bare.” 
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If this: be so, any attempt to wanted our individual life independent 
of the general life of the past and present, any attempt to erect a 
system of thought and conduct out of merely personal convictions 
and personal desires must be a piece of slight, idealistic fatuity. 
` The worship of the Goddess of Reason and the constitution of the 
year one, are the illusions of revolutionary idealism, and may fitly 
be transferred from this Old World which has a history to the rising 
philosophers and politicians of Cloudcuckoo-town. Not Reason 
alone, but Reason and Tradition in harmonious action guide our 
path to the discovery of truth :— 

We had not walked 


But for Tradition ; we walk evermore 
To higher paths, by brightening Reason’s lamp. 


Do we desire to be strong? We shall be so.upon one condition— 
that we resolve to draw for strength upon the common fund of 
thought and feeling and instinct stored up, within us and without 
us, by the race. We enter upon our heritage as soon as we consent 
to throw in our lot with that of our fellow-men, those who have 
gone before us, who are now around: us, who follow after us, con- 
tinuing our lives and works. War waged against the powers by 
which we are encompassed leads to inevitable defeat; our safety, 
our honour, our greatness lie in an unconditional surr ender. 

Here we come upon one chief intention of “ The Spanish Gypsy.” 
Zarca is strong, and never falters; Father Isidor is no less strong. 
The Gypsy chieftain and the Catholic Prior has each accepted with 
undivided will the law of his life, imposed upon each by the tradition 
of his nation and his creed. Fedalma attains strength by becoming 
one with her father and her father’s tribe; by bowing in entire 
submission to the might of hereditary influences. But the Spanish 
Duke would find in his personal needs and private passions, the 
principles by which to guide his action: he would be a law to 
himself; he acknowledges no authority superior to his own desires; 
he resolves to break with his past, and to construct a new life for 
himself, which shall have no relation to his duties as a Spaniard, a 
Christian, and a man of ancient blood. “Vain effort of an idealist 
to create from the resources of his inner consciousnéss a new time 
and new place other than the actual! Don Silva’s nature is hence- 
forth shattered into fragments: he cannot really break with his 
past; he cannot create a new world in-which to live; his personality 
almost disappears ; the gallant cavalier becomes the murderer of his 
friend and of the father of his love; a twofold traitor.* 


* The absence of traditional attachments to the life of Florence leaves Tito without 
. one of the chief guarantees of political honour, and so his facile ability turns ebsily 
to treacherous uses, 
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It will be readily seen how this way of thinking abolishes rights, 
and substitutes duties in their place. Of rights of man, or rights of 
woman, we never hear speech from George Eliot. But. we hear much 
of the duties of each. The claim asserted by the individual on behalf 
of this or that disappears, because the individual surrenders his inde- 
pendence to collective humanity, of which he is a part. And it is 


another consequence of this way of thinking that the leadings of duty. 


are most often looked for, not within, in the promptings of the heart, 
but without, in the relations of external life, which connect us with 


our fellow-men. Our great English novelist does not preach as her. 


favourite doctrine the indefeasible right of love to gratify itself at the 
expense of law; with the correlative right, equally indefeasible, to 
cast away the marriage bond as soon as it has become a, painful 
incumbrance. She regards the formal contract, even when its spirit 
has long since died, as reacted and of binding force. Why? Because 
it is a formal contract. “The light abandonment of ties, whether 
inherited or voluntary, because they had ceased to be pleasant, would 
be the uprooting of social and personal virtue.” Law. is sacred. Re- 
bellion, it is true, may be sacred also. There are moments of. life 
“when the soul must dare to act upon its own warrant, not only 
without external law to appeal to, but in the face of a law which is 
not unarmed with Divine lightnings—lightnings that may yet fall it 
the warrant has been false.’ These moments, however, are of rare 
occurrence, and arise only in extreme necessity. When Maggie and 
Stephen Guest are together and alone in the Mudport Inn, and 
Maggie has announced her determination to accompany him no 
farther, Stephen pleads :—“‘ We have proved that it was impossible 
to keep our zesolutions. We have proved that the feeling which 
draws us to each other is too strong to be overcome: that natural 


law surmounts every other; we can’t help what it clashes with? ‘It: 
is not so, Stephen. I'm quite sure that is wrong. I have tried to. 


ò 
think it again and again; but I see, if we judged in that way, there 


would be a warrant for all treachery and cruelty. We should justify ` 


breaking the most sacred ties that can ever be formed on earth. If 
the, past is not to bind us, where-can duty lie? We should have no 
law byt the inclination of the moment.’” Maggie returns to St. Oggs : 
Fedalma and Don Silva part: Romola goes back to her husband's 
house. We can imagine how unintelligible such moral situations, 


and’ such moral solutions, would appear to a great female novelist in. - 


France. The Saint Clotilda of Positivism had partly written a large 
work intended to refute the attacks upon marriage contained in the 
writings of George Sand, “to whom,” adds her worshipping colleague, 
“she was intellectually no less than morally superior Perhaps we 
may*more composedly take on trust the excellence of Madame Clo- 
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tilde de Vaux’s refutation, inasmuch as the same object: has been 
indirectly accomplished by the great female novelist of England, who 
for her own part has not been insensible to anything that was precios 
in the influence of Comte. 

“Tf the past is not to bind us, where can duty lie?” As the life of 
the race lying behind our individual life points out the direction in 
which alone it can move with dignity and strength, so our own past 
months and years lying behind the present hour and minute deliver 
over to these a heritage and a tradition which it is their wisdom joy- 
fully to accept when that is possible. Theré are moments, indeed, 
which are the beginning of a new life; when, under a greater in- 
fluence than that of the irreversible Past, the current of our life takes 
an unexpected course; when a single act transforms the whole aspect 
of the world in which we move; when contact’ with a higher nature 
than our own suddenly discovers to us some heroic quality of our 
heart of the existence of which we had not been aware. Such is the 
virtue of confession of evil deeds or desires to a fellow-man, it restores 
us to an attitude of noble simplicity; we are rescued from the neces- 
sity of joining hands with our baser self. But these moments of new 
birth do not come by intention or choice. The ideal which we may 
set before ourselves, ‘and count upon making our own by constancy 
and fidelity of heart, is that which Don Silva imagines for himself :— 


1 


A Past that lives 
On through an added Present, stretching still 
In hope unchecked by shaming memories 

To life’s last breath, 


If no natural piety binds our days together, let us die quickly rather 
than die piecemeal by the slow paralyzing touch of time. All that 
helps to hold our past and present together is therefore precious and 
sacred, It is well that our affections should twine tenderly about all 
material tokens and memorials of bygone days. Why should Tito 
keep his father’s ring? Why indulge a foolish sentiment, a piece of 
mere superstition, about an inanimate object? And so Tito sells the 
ring, and with it closes the bargain by which he sells his soul. There 
is, indeed, a noble pressing forward to things that are before, and 
forgetting of things that are behind. George Eliot is not attracted 
to represent a character in which such an ardour is predominant, and 
the base forgetting of things behind alarms and shocks her. It is 
noted, as characteristic of Hetty’s shallow nature, that in her dream 
of the future, the brilliant future of the Captain’s wife, there mingles 
no thought of her second parents, no thought of the children she had 
helped to tend, of any youthful companion, any pet animal, any relic 
of her own childhood. “ Hetty could have cast all her past life behind 
FF 2 
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her, and neyer cared to be reminded of it again. I think she had no 
feeling’ at all towards the old house, and did not like the Jacob’s 
ladder and the long row of -hollyhocks in the garden better than any 
other flowers—perhaps not so well.” Jubal, after his ardent pursuit ` 
of song through the world, would return to Lamech’s home, “hoping 
to find the former things.” Silas Marner would see once more the 
town where he was born, and Lantern Yard, where the lots had 
declared him guilty. But Hetty: is like a plant with hardly any 
roots; “lay it over your ornamental flower-pot and it blossoms none 
the worse.” - 

This is the life we mortals live. And beyond life lies death. Now 
_ it is not hard to fate it. We have already given ourselves up to the 
large life of our race. We have already died as individual men and - 
women. And we see how the short space of joy, of suffering, and of 
activity allotted to each of us urges to helpful toil, and makes impos- 
sible for-us the “glad idlesse” of the immortal denizen of earth. 
’ This is the thought of “Jubal.” When the’ great artist returns to 
his early home, he is already virtually deceased—he has entered into 
subjective existence.» Jubal the maker of the lyre is beaten with the 
flutes of Jubal’s worshippers. This is tragic. His apotheosis and his 
martyrdom were one. George Eliot is not insensible to the anguish 
of the sufferer. But a strenuous and holy thought comes to make his, 
death harmonious as his life. He has given his gift to men. He has 

enriched the world. He is incorporate in 


A strong persistent life 
Panting through generations as oné breath, 
And filling with its soul the blank of death. 


EDWARD DowDEN, 





DIVINE PREDESTINATION: 


AN ATTEMPT APPROXIMATELY TO SOLVE THE MAIN DIFFICULTY 
CONNECTED WITH IT. 


HE names Calvinist and Arminian bave, to a great extent, dropped 
out of familiar use in England. The appearance of a new 
clergyman is not at present the signal for inquiries or speculations as 
to how he is affected towards any point in the Quinquarticular contro- 
versy. The classificatory genius of theological naturalists no longer 
divides religious thinkers thus. That a great change is also taking 
place in Scotland in this matter is obvious, but it can hardly have 
induced the like oblivion of the whole question, seeing that it is 
round that very question that the elements of innoyation are ranging 
themselves. I cannot but imagine that the announced theme of 
Mr. Froude’s address at St. Andrews last year miist have roused an 
excited anticipation there much beyond what it would have done 
anywhere here ; though many in the south must have felt curious 
to know what a powerful writer would say about Calvinism who had 
given no previous indication of sympathy with that creed, or even 
of interest in the issues which it involves. 

What effect Mr..Froude’s essay has had in Scotland I do not 
know.. Gratification at a tribute to the distinctive characteristic of 
the national religion it probably has produced, although the tribute 
is one which David Deans would have scornfully rejected. Indeed, 
Mr. Froude contrives to say little or nothing about the thing espe- 
cially called Calvinism. There is something, not much, about the 
man Calvin, but Mr. Froude has carefully and avowedly eschewed 
theology ; and though he has produced a brilliant essay touching 
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many. things, he has made it impossible that it should be in any real 
sense an essay on ‘Calvinism. Calvin and Calvinism, apart ‘from 
theology, are blanker than “ Hamlet, the part f Hamlet being 
unavoidably omitted.” 

My purpose, however, is neither to review Mr. Froude nor to 
handle the subject which he has declined. But as he seems to identify ' 
Calvinism with the mere doctrine of predestination, and that again 
with necessity, I am induced to bestow some brief consideration on 
these subjects by a persuasion that, much as has béen said on them 
already, something remains to be said. 

It may startle “those who consider the essence of Calvinism to 
reside in the tenet of universal and. irrevocable predestination, when 
T affirm that all real Theists must hold this except the very few who, 
like the early Socinians and Dr. Pearson, a Boyle Lecturer of the 
past age, have the courage to assign limits to God’s foreknowledge. 
Yet so I am sure it is. 

To separate foreknowledge and predestination in the mind to 
which all is eternally present, from whose creative power everything 
has proceeded, and without ‘whose providence not a sparrow falls to 
the ground, is impossible. There can be no event which has not 
been present to that mind from everlasting, and which has not its 
exact place fitted for it in the Divine scheme, and hence there can be 
no event in which we are not to acquiesce, and teach ourselves that it 
was right for it to happen. Now here is the grand difficulty. A 
large proportion of the events which happen in this world is made 
up of men’s crimes, sins, wrong-doings of every imaginable degree. 
Has God predestined them? And if not, where are we to draw the 
line? For one taking any prominent part in human’ affairs, the 
remainder of events, when all that have had the wrong-doing of men 
for their origin has been subtracted, would seem to leave but a 
scanty residue in,which he is to trace the Divine, decree, and bow 
himself into acquiescence in the Sovereign Will. 

_ Let us take a supposable instance. A man commits a dastardly 
murder, taking away the valuable life of a husband and father. Now 
any one, whether Arminian or Calvinist, will wish to school the poor 
widow into resignation to the will of her Heavenly Father. She 
will try to acquiesce, but ever and anon the thought not only that 
her partner is dead, but that he met his death in so horrible a way,, will 
burst upon her and distract her. We shall still be found trying to 
urge our lesson. We shall still speak of it all as the appointment of 
an all-wise and all-gracious Father, who orders the whole course of 
our lives, and has decreed not only when but how those lives are to 
come to an end. So far we aiə surely asserting predestination. But 
shall we speak thus to the murderer ? Shall we tell him that his 
crime was in accordance with the will of God? Neither Arminian 
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nor Calvinist, unless the latter has pushed his creed to some most 
extravagant extreme, will ever do this. But‘are not our lessons to 
the two in flat contradiction? How are we to reconcile what we say 
to the one about submission to that which is God’s will, with what 
we say to the other about the violation of it, about running counter 
to it? Is not the subject-matter in both cases exactly the same, the 
murder that has been committed? And how can we say of the very 
same thing that it has been decreed: by the will of God, and that it is 
contrary to that will? The common way of meeting this difficulty 
is to. pronounce it insuperable, and to acquiesce in it as a mystery 
beyond the reach of our faculties, about which, since we cannot solve 
it, itis better both in point of piety and discretion to be silent. I 
am not so mad as to deny that it has elements beyond the limits of 
human thought; but, still, I think that such an absolute shutting up of 
the question ‘is unsatisfactory, and that in reducing ourselves to 
silence upon it we may bring on an oblivion of much important 
truth, which it does lie within the reach of our faculties to see and 
apprehend. 

The difficulty, as we have seen, resides in our seeming to take two 
contradictory views, that which we urge on the widow, and that 
which we urge on the murderer, of the same thing, the murder. 

Now I maintain that the thing is not the same, and that in the 
difference between them the solution of the difficulty is to be found. 
I will try to make this clear. 

There is no human action of which the matter has any moral 
character whatsoever. That a stone or stones should fall upon 
Stephen and crush him to death is in itself a mere event to which we 
cannot attach the ideas of right or wrong. Even if we add the 
element that the stones were flung by men, there will be no moral 
character in the act, supposing them not to have known that 
they would hit a fellow-man. In our case of the murderer, that 
a man’s head should receive a blow, of which he straightway 
dies, or that a sharp instrument should pierce into a vital part, 
are in themselves mere events, and can haye no moral character. 
The blow may have fallen by mere mechanical force, or been 
given in the protection of innocence or in necessary self-defence, 
or it may have been the result of ignorance and absence of in- 
tention. Suppose a man obliged in some way to have a sharp 
instrument in his hand, and thrust violently forward by the pressure 
of a crowd, no one will call him a murderer, because that instrument 
has by no will of his run into another man’s side, no one will attach 
moral character to the fact. And so of the matter of any human 
action whatsoever. In respect of its matter, the performance of such 
an action is but an event. It is from their form that actions derive 
their moral character. The matter of a murder may be either a 
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crushing blow; or the piercing another with a knife or dagger, or 
the infliction, whether voluntary or not, of any injury calculated to 
cause death. ‘The form of a murder is the evil will which has carried 
itself out in the act. - 

Now, whatever we may think, of outward acts, our consciousness 
tells us that, we are spirits, have wills, and that these lie out of the 
great sequence of causation which links all that has happened, happens, 
or will happen, to the throne and tha-decree of God. .God’s omni- 
potence can achieve this—the creation of wills, of spirits. This-is ` 
indeed deeply mysterious ;, but it cannot be denied without landing 
us in absurdity and contradiction, without destroying the sacred dis- 
‘tinction between things and persons, without subverting the founda- ` 
tions of morality. Well, then, does it not follow that we may assert 
on the one hand that the evil will which gives its form to a criminal 
action is: not and cannot be from God, and on the’ other that its 
matter, which in: itself is to be regarded merely as’ an event, was 
decreed by God? That a man should die is not in itself wrong, 
whether by an apoplexy or a death-wound. That is an event to 
which we must submit ourselves in humble resignation to God’s all- 
wise appointment. That a man’s evil will should have led him to be 
the minister of that death is what he must learn to view, even if his 
conscience did not tell him so already, as a resistance to, a rebellion 
against the all-righteous Will. i “ 

This great Aristotelian distinction between the matter and the form, 
which the schoolmen carried into morals, seems to mé to take us a 
long way towards harmonizing a universal predestination on God’s 
part, and the possession of freedom on man’s. Every possible event 
must have been present to the mind of God, must have been the 
subject of his decree, must have had its place in the great scheme of 
things assigned to it from eternity." The actions of man in their 
matter are but events, and therefore as such come under this uni- 
versal law. But the form of moral agency is never an event. It 
has its seat. in the region: of will which lies outside all mere fact 
or phenomenon, the whole sequence of cause and effect, and is beyond 
the grasp of man’s conceiving and defining power. To suppose its 
existence and to suppose it the passive result of an irresistible decree 
is to suppose a contradiction. Freedom is of its essence. 

This distinction between the act done, viewed as an event, and the 
moral character of the agent, which has its seat in will, seems to 
have been present to the mind of Bacon, when he denied that God is 
“auctor mali, non quia non auctor, sed quia non mali ;”* the fact or 
event in which the evil resides being the result of Divine decree, the 
evil itself of free will in the-human agent. 

_ This freedom is the only true antithesis to the necessar v We havo 


* Bacon, Meditationes Sacre. De Haresibus, 
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been used to divide the world of things and events into the necessary 
and the contingent.* This is, however, a division rather of our know- 
ledge and apprehension of things than of the things themselves. 
That which we know to be true in such wise that thought would 
be self-contradictory if it were supposed otherwise, we call neces- 
sary. That which we know to be true but could suppose other- 
wise without contradiction, we call contingent. And we habitually 
speak of necessary matter and contingent matter, as though the 
qualities resided in the things themselves, instead of belonging 
only to our judgments upon them. But that our minds and 
our knowledge are the real and only seat of the distinction 
seems eminently probable when we call to mind the fact that 
with every ascertainment of science the domain of the necessary 
encroaches on that of the contingent. The height to which water 
would rise might seem a contingency to him who had observed that 
with each application of increased force it rose higher; but now that 
the law of its mounting to its level, and no further, has been proved, 
there is no contingency in the matter. It is scarcely possible, there- 
fore, to doubt that if our science became commensurate with all: fact, 
all would be seen and judged as necessary. Could we attain Divine 
logic, our thought would be as self-contradictory, were we to suppose 
any one thing orany one event other than what it is, as if, within our 
present limits of mind and apprehension, we supposed a circle with 
unequal radii or an isosceles triangle with unequal angles at the 
base. I say, could we attain Divine logic. There must be such a 
thing. If without irreverence God has been styled the Supreme 
Geometer, with as little may he be styled the Supreme Logician. 
Indeed, if the one title is just, the other must be alse. Could we, 
then, see things as they are present to His mind, they would, I doubt 
not, be seen bound to each other by, adamantine links; and those 
truths and facts which we at present deem furthest removed from 
necessary matter, when viewed in all their mutual relation would 
be felt to be such as could not be other than they are without contra- 
diction. Bishop Butler has conjectured that there may be more 
necessities in the nature of things than we are aware of. I. suspect 
that did we know the whole truth every relation of things would be 
found such a necessity. 

And yet this necessity is quite different from an iron, unintelligent 
fate, a long chain of cause and effect having no connection with 


» The sense in which I use the word contingent will be plain to every reader at all 
familiar with philosophical language. , Hardly any term, however, în that language 
has been used with such variety of meanings, not wholly unconnected indeed with 
each other, but yet so different that much confusion will result from overlooking the fact. 
Itis right, moreover, to confess that while I view the Divine decree as excluding real 
contingency, Aquinas and Calvin do the reverse, and speak of the first causo which 
includes all second causes according to their kind, necessary causes preducing necessary 
effects, contingent causes producing contingent effect. 
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purpose or will. It can only be the development of principles which 
have their everlasting seat in the mind of God. He must be believed 
to act freely, and yet always in the way that is most consonant to 
perfect wisdom and goodness. This latter is a necessity, but a neces- | 
sity the opposite, not of freedom, but of contingency. It may with- 
out contradiction be called a necessity of perfect freedom. God’s 
predestination i is determined by Himself, the absolute free Agent in 
the universe. We need not, therefore, view it as the act of arbitrer y 
will; we need not, and we should not, speak of irrespective decrées.' 
Tt is a predestination which excludes all that is merely arbitrary, 
being’ the predestination of perfect wisdom and goodness; and all ‘its 
preordination must, therefore, be grounded on the highest reason. 
And as, while it probably excludes all contingency, it is not only 
compatible with perfect freedom in God, so is it with such freedom 
in moral agents as creatures may be ‘capable of. Again and again 
let me say that the counter-element ‘to the necessary is not contin- 
‘gency, but freedom. If we believe in creative omniscience, we must 
belicve that all events are arranged and determined. To foresee that ` 
aman will do this or that, and then. to create the man, seems the 
same as predetermining that whai is thus forescen shall happen. I 
say shall happen ; for it is the event, the matter of the action which is 
thus predetermined. Its form resides in’ that element of freedom to 
. whose existence conscience testifies, and without which we can have 
no idea of personality, and can attach no moral character to personal 
agency. It matters nothing that this freedom is undefinable, that it 
comes within no form of the understanding, that it cannot be repre- 
sented under conditions of space'and time. ‘This only separates it 
from the legitimate sphere of our present logical faculties, thereby 
classing it ithe all else that is highest and ultimate, above, around, 
and within us. i 
Of course, while the event is EEN it takes its gharacter of a 
moral action from the will of a moral agent. The sense of this great 
distinction between a mere event and a deed is indicated in common 
utterance. Ifa friend rushes in with the intimation that he has sad 
news to tell, our anticipations do not necessarily go beyond the 
former. If he says, “Oh! such a shocking thing has happened ! ie 
we are irresistibly led to forbode hearing of- a dreadful crime; we 
are sure that the news is of something that has more than happened, 
that has been done. The epithet we attach to an event may indicate 
our sense of its being one of deepest sadness; but however great the 
calamity which it may involve, we never think of characterizing it 
by epithets of loathing or horror, such as shocking, and the like. 
Every action is an event, and if its results be of any serious con- 
sequence, it will be a joyful or’a sorrowful one, but if it be a moral 
action the contemplation of it will awaken other feelings than joy 
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or sorrow, and the element in it to which these last will have 
reference, is that unseen, undefinable, inexpressible, elementary will, 
from which it immediately takes its form—will which, from its very 
nature, must be fontal and original, out of the sphere of necessity, 
and subject to no decree other than that which in permitting 
determines the outward phenomena of its manifestations. 

I have thus endeavoured, by help of a great Aristotelian and 
scholastic distinction,* to arrive at an approximate solution of the 
main difficulty involved in the Divine predestination. A complete 
solution, and one which we can at once apply to each case as it 
presents itself, is plainly out of the question. But something is 
gained if we can show the inquirer that a great truth is not a hope- 
less enigma, and ‘that it may be profitably contemplated instead cf 
being barely acknowledged and then relegated to silence and oblivion. 

I “have only to add- “that our received terminology is not only 
inadequate, but apt to be misleading. Predestination has so long 
established itself in the West, that it is hopeless to think of supplant- 
ing it now. Nor is predestinate itself a bad rendering of St. 
Paul’s zpopifZo. But our ears and our associations so connect it with 
the word destiny, and that is so habitually an impersonation convey- 
ing to us the notion of a tyrant to whom all are enslaved, that the 
thought awakened by the word predestination is that of doom and 
adamantine force over all. Determination seems a better word, and 
our French and German neighbours have an advantage over us when 
they call the creed of Augustine and Aquinas by the name determin- 
_ dsm, a title which more exactly represents it than predestinarianism, 
. and keeps free from the misleading associations that have elong fastened 
on the, latter. 

The word necessity, too, is ETARA as denoting both the opposite 
of contingency and the opposite of freedom. It is in the former senso 
alone that I believe in it. In that sense it must follow to my mind from 
the creed of determinism. That which God has fixed and appointed 
must be necessary in the same sense as scientific truth is necessary. 
In the latter sense, as the opposite of freedom, and excluding it—the 
necessity of Jonathan Edwards and of Priestley —I altogether reject 
it. That will, the mysterious possession of which makes us spirits, 
persons, not things, and gives the form of morality to what we 
do, is out of the sphere by its very idea of external. determination ;. ` 
and when we speak otherwise, when we speak of its condition and 
character being decreed, I think we are guilty of an absurdity like 
that which we should perpetrate if we tried to bring these under the 
sway of earthly gravitation or a material lever, Francis GARDEN. 


* The denial to evil by many schoolmen of form, the making it consist in absence 
of the form of good, does not, as may easily be seen, debar me from my present use of 
the distinction between matter and form. Wanting the right form is a question of form. 
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“For Nym, ke hath heard thai men of fer words are the best 
men, and therefore he scorns to say hrs prayers, leat o’ should 
be thought a coward,” —SnsxsPEaARE 


i ee the July number of this REVIEW appeared a communication 

from Professor Tyndall, accompanying an unsigned letter 
wherein a proposal was broached for testing the efficacy of prayer by 
means of inductive experiment and quantitative analysis. 


Lest any readers of this paper should ‘have omitted to examine - 


Professor Tyndall’s contribution, it is well to say that the scheme 
suggested was to set apart one ward of some hospital for the recep- 
tion of a number of cases of diseases which have been satisfactorily 
tabulated as to the ratio of seizures and deaths; to -have this ward, 
while under exacily the same medical treatment as the others, 
specially interceded for by a general union for prayer; and then to 
ascertain, after a sufficient time had been allowed for the experiment, 
whether any appreciable difference in the proportion of deaths to 
cures, and if so, what, would be manifested as the result of united 
petitions to Heaven. ` 

With this scheme I do not propose to deal yet a little. It may be 
propounded in the spirit of Voltaire, or in that of St. Francis, when 
he offered himself to the ordeal of fire against the Egyptian Imâms, 
and, therefore, although I shall presently discuss its evidential value, 
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T confine myself. for the time to investigating ‘the’ intentions and 
arguments of its sponsor. í ` 

-The paper coincides in date of publication with one by Professor 
Beesly in the Fortnightly Review, from which-I extract, the following 


passage, whose delicate paon and refined good feeling need no 
comment of mine :— ; 


» “When Archbishop Tait claims to have effected the cure of the Prince. of 
Wales by his Form of Public Prayer issued to all churches and chapels in 
England and Wales, and in the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, he is, in the 
eyes of most educated men, as much an impostor as Father Peter Conway . 
driving a voter to the poll at the point of the Sacrament, or a gipsy examin- 
ing the hand of a kitchen-maid, and, to borrow a phrase from the Pall Mall 
Gazette, « not one whit lèss an impostor because he believes in every word he 
says, in good faith.’ All these avail themselves of their mysterious claims 
to extract money from the community, and if the amount so extracted were 
to be the measure: of criminality and of punishment, it-is to be feared that 
Lambeth would come off worst.” 


I may digress for a moment to point out that the logic of this _ 
expression of opinion is at fault, from the lack of one essential 
quality, that of true resemblance between the things compared. 

On the one hand, there is neither evidence nor probability that 
Archbishop Tait issued his form—which is simply neither better nor 
worse than the average of those very curious Lambeth prayers—as 
an infallible specific and spell. He did not say, even by implication, 
“ Use this formula, and ‘you will succeed, use: any other, and you will 
probably fail.” Nor, on the other hand, would his position and 
income have been affected in the smallest degree by popular neglect 
or acceptance of the document. 

' Professor Tyndall has not been on this occasion as explicit as Mr. 
Beesly, but some years ago (1865 and 1867) he uttered opinions in 
the very same periodical and in the Pall Mall Gazette, which are 
identical in effect, however more courteously worded, and he has'‘not 
subsequently retracted them. In one particular ha has gone even 
beyond his brother sceptic, for while Professor Beesly modestly’ con- 
tents himself with ranking ` on his side the “majority of educated 
persons.” as disbelievers in the efficacy of prayer, Professor Tyndall 
claimed the support of the “great majority of sane persons,” and 
thus leaves the creed of a special Providence not even the sympathies 
of a respectable minority of ignorant, albeit not unthinking men ; 
but will have it that, in hae wise and charitable language of at 
anonymous, though easily recognizable, writer in’ Frases Magazine 
in 1866, “ intelligent men have withdrawn from active participation 
in the whole matter, and enthusiasts, dreamers, knaves, ahd fools 
have now the field to themselves.” 

In order to appreciate Mr. Tyndall’s objections at their true value, 
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we are fairly entitled to argue that it is the known presence of ‘this 
dogma which benumbs activity, since, were its operation really univer- 
sal, mere ignorance of its existence would make no-visible difference. 
Necessism, ; therefore, as a theory of life, being always and vel 

unworkable, is condemned as unthinkable too. : 

If' we base the argument on God’s immutability, we are the sport 
of an ambiguous expression. Moral fixity and perfection is necessary , 
to our idea of God, but not so iron uniformity of action. 

In truth, a moment’s thought will show that to predicate absolute 
unchangeableness in all respects of Him, is to detract from His per- 
fection, not to -enhance it, since variety is a necessary integer in 
, man’s conception of absolute beauty. , Change from what is in itself 
perfect need not be change to less or more: loveliness, as any one can 
tell who has watched thes sunrises and sunsets of the Adriatic and the 
Archipelago, with their marvellous shifting and play of colours, alike 
in beauty, but diverse: in chromatic expression, And, granted His . 
existence as Creator and Lawgiver, sufficient evidence exists that He 
_ has been the author of change. I interrogate the records of geology, - 

and I find certain strata Sei no token of former life, no trace of 
organic remains, is discoverable. Moreover, science tells'me that at 
the era indicated as that when these strata were formed, life was not 
only absent, but impossible. . After a time, a change of the most 
momentous character is discernible. Life made its appearance on 
our globe, at first in vegetable forms, and later on in animal ones 
also. No ingenuity on the part of the extremer champions of evolu- 
tion has yet .shown that life can be evolved out of death. I will 
. grant that some little progress has been made towards showing that . 
organisms may, possibly, be developed out of inorganic -bodies by a 
rearrangement of molecules, but not one. decillionth of an inch -has ‘ 
yet been spanned of the unmeasured gulf which parts death and 
life, as modes of existence, from each other. Second only, if even 
second, to this inexplicable prodigy, is the sudden appearance of man 
upon the surface ‘of the globe, differing as he does in: essentials 
more widely from the anthropoid apes than they do from the ameba 
and the rhizopod. Life and-Reason were once not on the earth. They 
are so now. What prodigy can be greater, what change more 
astonishing? If we could imagine a race of reasoning beings in- 
specting. our globe from a neighbouring planet with” instruments 
powerful enough to afford them.a clear view of its surface, and 
carrying on their recorded observations for‘ some centuries before: the 
_ first vegetable sprang up or the first saurian crawled, might wê iot 
also assume that they babbled inductive nonsense about “ “the neces- 
sary character of natural laws,” and the impossibility of any change 
ever taking place? - ' 
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. For here comes in the deadliest argument-of all against Necessism. 
It is an unreasoning and unreasonable hypothesis, and no more, - I 
find myself, as a thinker, in frequent collision with the fact that men, 
educated and sane men, ‘yes, and eminent -physicists too, will say the 
same thing in different words, and think, or try to make me think, that 
they have explained or accounted for it. We laugh at the story of 
the quack who satisfied an old- woman who had long inquired in vain 
why her child was born dumb, by telling her that the reason was that it 
had come into the world without the faculty of speech. But when a 
physicist tells me that the reason why oil and water will not mix, or 
why sulphuric acid does not melt gold, is that these substances have 
severally no chemical affinity for each other, he is doing exactly the 
same thing, and expecting me to be grateful for this increase to my. 
- stock of ideas. And this is the juggle which is played with the ex- 
pression, “natural law.” There is absolutely no intellectual process 
at work in the assertion that things will go on in the way that they 
have hitherto done, for I deny that any law making continuance 
necessary or even probable has been discovered, or that physicists, 
have as yet established more than the fact that certain phenomena or 
acts come after one another in as yet invariable sequence. That the 
antecedent event is the cause, and the subsequent one the effect, no 
one has shown, far less why the results are such and such in any 
case, Itis not reason, but mere brute instinct, which makes me 
expect sunrise to-morrow. Stars have ere now disappeared from the 
gaze of astronomers, and no man knows what has become of them, 
‘whether they have been burnt out by some tremendous combustion, 
or carried away into space, or absorbed by attraction into some other 
orb, But they are gone. What intellectual reason *can be given 
why the sun should not be the next to vanish? And supposing he 
did, what would be the effect on our solar system? Of course, the 
answer given will be, “It is certain that the sun will rise to- ° 
morrow.” 
I am not disputing the fact, though I deny that the past can prove 
the future, but the point I wish to urge is this: I am told by 
' Professor Tyndall and his friends that the great majority of educated 
and sane men are at one as to the absolute invariability of natural 
law, and by implication that I am a dunce and a fool for believing 
that God can and does work miracles. 
` I will not trouble myself to disclaim the epithets. But I may fairly 
ask my scientific critics to deal with me as a teacher at Earlswood 
Asylum would do with any idiot whom he wished to instruct. The 
use of the terms “educated” and “sane,” surely implies that the 
objection to a belief in the “miracles of prayer” is an intellectual 
one. If so, let us have it, by all means. But to say, “Such a thing , 
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has been’ hitherto, therefore it will continue to be,” is-not an’ intel- 
lectual proposition at all and the word “therefore ™'has no business: 
in it, for there is no‘ minor, term to the syllogism. - l 

'On:the other hand, the argument for prayer is an intellectual one, 
and is based on a regular process of reasoning. The reasoning may‘ 
be good or bad, conclusive or inconclusive, but as a mere mental 
process: it stands on an immeasurably higher level than the bare 
unprovable assertion of Professor Tyndall and the Necessarians, 
which ‘has no loftier mental rank than the instinct: which prompts 
some insects to lay up a winter store of provisions. 

F dwell upon this point, not out of soreness, nor from any desire 
for recrimination, ‘but simply to press on public attention the defects 


Pa 


of hazy thought and unbalanced expression which: mark ‘this whole 


school in everything unconnected with the idols of its cave. Take 
the very plea which is meant to impose on the jury before which the. 
case is being tried: Is it not plain that the broad: and: ‘unqualified 
allegation as to the opinions of the “great majority of ‘sane and: 
educated persons” can ‘only be accounted for in one way, -that ‘of 


using the words “ educated and sane” in a ‘novel and arbitrary sense, _ 


as equivalent to “holding the opinions of Professors ‘Tyndall and 
Beesly ?” If the physicists had been men of a truly and universally 
scientific ‘temper, they. would have made an ‘induction’ from- the 
opinions of the “great majority of sane and’ educated men,” ‘I sup- 
pose in Europe, America, and the various Cdlonies, leaving’ Africa 
and’ Asia out of consideration. 


It would: not, in the present condition of our race, ‘have been | 


necessary to examine much more than. ten millions of. people of all 
countries subject’ to the inquiry, and the Blue Book thus produced 
would be a highly interesting volume, but perhaps a ‘little defective 
on' the score of portability. No human being supposes that ‘they 
` have done this, or taken any steps towards doing it, and- yet.till they 
., have achieved something of the kind, they have no right to use loose 
talk of this sort about ‘the numerical strength of their supporters. 

When Canning asked the famous question, “ Did you ever know a 
Senior Wrangler that wasn’t a ‘fool ?” we may be'sure he had no idea 
of casting a doubt on the success of the Tripos as a test‘of mathe- 
„matical faculty and acquirement. What he possibly had in his mind, 
albeit, he had, perhaps, not thought it out ‘fully, is that men who 
have -devoted themselves exclusively to geometry aud its branches; 
wherein necessary sequence does exist, and where contingency is. 
totally absent, are singularly deficient in practical judgment, because 
they have never learnt to make allowance for unexpected events dis- 
turbing their calculation of futurity. ; 

In lke manner, the physicists seem unable to rise out of the plane 
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of: material conceptions into broadrmoral and: spiritual: views, or. ewen. 
to look at phenomena belonging to other spheres of knowledge with 
scientific eyes. They are are like Jedidiah Buxton, the calculating 
boy of ‘the last century, taken to see Garrick act Shakspeare, and 
coming away unimpressed:alike by poet and actor, but being able to, 
state with precision how many separate words Garrick uttered in the 
course of the drama. 

One result of these very narrow sympathies is that they, live,in a 
clique, and the cliquish temper. makes them, as I have: said, pro- 
foundly unscientific. To me, possibly as neither sane nor educated, 
every fact is a fact, and I do not see.my. way to, ignoring any fact that 
comes in my way and interferes with me in.any. fashion. As soon ası 
Mr. Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection is proved, I am, ready to 
embrace it, and I am not in the least frightened; at. the word 
Evolution. l i 

But Christianity seems to me quite as large and important a fact 
in the world as the existence of a cross-breed of pigeons’or the 
dropping off of a tadpole’s tail; and: the. belief in the efficacy. of 
prayer is not only an inseparable integer of that form of belief, but, 
of every other that rises above the lowest grade of savage .fetichism. 
Now, here is an example of what I said about the difficulty physicists 
experience in facing any save material ideas. If you draw their 
attention to any very widely spread and enduring. practice affecting 
men’s bodies, notably.such matters as.the use of fermented stimulants, 
or of narcotics, such as tobacco, opium, bhang, or betel, they will 
argue, and, as I think, quite justly, against teetotallers, that, the very, 
universality of the. practice is an adequate. proof, that it fulfils some 
useful purpose in animal economy, and that, consequéntly, whatever 
may be said in favour of regulation, abolition would-be an error. 

But transfer precisely the same argument to the plane éf spiritual 
ideas, and they are at.once incapable of applying the analogy. They 
allege that the presence of a whole world of aspirations, and notions‘ 
concerning a supernatural ideal, and the incontrovertible, fact that _ 
men’s morals and conduct are powerfully influenced by the shape 
which these aspirations and notions take, is no proof whatever’ that 
they are more than brain-phantasms, as unreal in their working as in 
their origin. This.seems to me purely unphilosophical, foy, I can see 
no reason why prayer, as an actual fact in the universe, should, not 
be investigated as patiently and exhaustively as tobacco. 

And while I am dealing with this point, I may draw. attention to 
the noteworthy circumstance that in proportion as we ascend in the 
scale of humanity, as we take-a higher race. in a higher stage of 
ntellectual development, these notions and aspirations become more 
definite, more elaborate, more completely recognizant of orderly 
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supernaturalism. We find Brahminism and Buddhism above the 

fetish creeds, we see Mohammedanism rising in many particulars 

` -above them, and. Christianity at the summit of the scale; that is, 
that according as whole nations become more “sane and educated, z 
the nearer they are to accepting the ‘system which Mr. Tyndall 
urges us to reject, while it is only amongst the lowest savages, of races 
so degraded that the English idiot is incomparably more decent and 
teachable, that we find that absence of the belief and practice of 
prayer to God which is offered now as the ultimate test of superior 
wisdom. With all deference, I prefer the Aryan to the Andaman or 
the Papuan type, and I cannot see how a recurrence to the religious ‘ 
level of the latter can be other than fatuously retrograde. 

I complain that the opponents of Christian prayer refuse to face 
these broad. facts, and persist in ignoring them, as if that made them 
loom less large on the canvas of the world. They are bound, if they 
wish us to set aside truths of such visible magnitude and of such philo- 
sophical significance, to give us some sufficient reason’ for neglecting 
the successive strata of human thought and the vigorous surface of 
living mental growth, and for concentrating our attention on the 
inorganic granite of Nihilism. 

Again, I have said that I am not frightened at the word Evolution. 
But the word Supernatural seems to startle an ordinary pbysicist 
into hysterics, and he has no presence of mind left after he has once 
heard it or suspects its coming utterance. If he does listen to the sound 
for a moment, it is merely to assure us that it is exploded nonsense, and 
will vanish in a few years through the progress of science. Here, again, 
I must draw attention to a curiously unscientific attitude which 
physicists adopt towards psychology. They never can take in the 
simple fact that human nature, in its mental as well as its physical 
constitution, has been much the same as far back as our records 
testify. Hence they confuse two radically distinct notions, that of 
the accumulation of human knowledge, and that of the advance of 
the human intellect. Nothing is coramoner than to find a certain ' 
school of Biblical critics starting as new and insurmountable some 

. objection to the authenticity of some Scriptural document which must 
almost of necessity have presented itself to the shrewd dialecticians 
who tasked the powers of the early Apologists, but which is imagined 
to be inaccessible to any save a modern intellect, as though that were 
something different in kind from an ancient one. And, conversely, 
we are told in very clear and unfaltering actents, that there are follies 
of belief and temperament which have died out of inanition, as a 
result of mental growth through the ages, and that Christianity is one 
.of these, and is going its way. They are perpetually crying out to us 


“Thou too shalt pass, Galilean, thy dead shall go down to their dead.” 
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The cleverest exposition, of this theory was in, Mr. Lecky’s “ ‘History 
of Rationalism in Europe,” wherein the decadence, and, as it was alleged, 
the disappearance, of the belief, in witchcraft, was treated at length as 
a palmary example. And now the Spiritualism of, ' America, which 
does not differ one jot.in character or method from, the “ white magic” 
of the Middle Ages, has spread with such force and rapidity, almost 
since Mr. Lecky’s book appeared, as to count amongst. one of the most 
educated and hard-headed populations in the world, disciples variously 
estimated at from six to ten millions, I see no proofs of superiority in 
other matters. I had very much rather trust the statements, the in- 
ferences, the judgment of Thucydides in any matter of history than 
_ Mr. Froude’s. I am sure Mr. Tyndall would not claim equality for his 
own powers with those of Aristotle, Bacon, or Newton (though the 
two latter were misguided enough to believe in supernaturalism, and 
were ignorant of many things which Mr. Tyndall knows), and I doubt 
whether any modern feats of engineering, as mere exemplifications of 
human skill and power, exceed the achievemefts of those who built 
the Pyramids and raised the vast temples of Karnak and Luxor. 

The Age culls simples, 
With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the glory of the stars; ~ 


We are gods by our own reckoning, and may well shut up the temples, 
And wield on, amid the incense-steam, the thunder of our cars, 


And we throw out acclamations of self-thanking, self-admiring, 
With, at every mile run faster, “ O the wondrous, wondrous Age,” 
Little thinking if we work our souls as nobly as our iron, 

Or if angels will commend us, at the goal of pilgrimage. 


Why, what is this patient entrance into nature’s deep resources, 

But the child's most gradual learning to walk upright withoat bane ? 
When we drive forth, from the cloud of steam, majestical white horses, 
Are we greater than the first men who led black ones by the mane ? 

If we trod the depths of ocean, if we struck the stars in rising, 

If we wrapped the globe intensely with one hot electric breath, 

*T were but power within our tether, no new spirit-power comprising, 

~ And in life we were not greater men, nor bolder men in death. 


Considerations such as these dispose, as it seems to me, of both the 
assertions that belief in the supernatural is doomed, and that the 
coming doom is the result of the intellectual progress of mankind. 
And, . moreover, if they did not, still these assertions belong to the 
sphere of unfulfilled prophecy, and it is with the present ‘we have to 
deal, not with the future. The question is not, How will our pos- 
terity in a millennary or so account for the disappearance of Chris- 
tianity? but, How is the present and continued existence of that 
belief to be intelligently accounted for now? , 

I think it must be allowed as a philosophical axiom that the fact’ 
of anything continuing to live is a proof that it has vitality iw it, and 
that such vitality must be as true as any other fact in the physical or 
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moral ‘universe, and, therefore, as fitting matter for-scientific ‘inquiry. 
Now, if the word Supernatural’ be ‘looked ‘at dispassionately, its terrors 
disappear. They exist ‘only in the imagination of those who persist 
in: limiting-the word “natural” to such matters as fall within ‘the 
sphere of sensible observation, and who, if they recall the speech 
once made by a young’ man to Dr.-Parr, “I make a rule. never to 
believe anything I do not understand,” also-remind one of the answer, 
“Then your creed will be one of the shortest ‘on record.” What we 
mean by ‘supernatural is no more than that the thing spoken of 


. belongs to a higher plane in creation than. its surroundings. Ima 


world of granite a solitary plant would be supernatural, fri it would ` 
possess the unshared attributes of life and growth. In a purely 
mineral and vegetable world, an animal, sndowei with motion and 


- volition, would be supernatural, and man was ‘supernatural when he 
appeared first in the world which lacked him as its head. No pre- 


ceding causes could account for these several manifestations, but 
when « once admitted and tabulated, they fell within the récognized’ 
order of nature. All, therefore, that is implied in the- word Super- 
natural is the, belief, not necessarily absurd in itself, that there 
may be existences higher'in the'scale of being than man, and capable, 
in perfectly orderly fashion, of achievements which as far surpass his 


‘as the construction of the most intricate machinery (for instance, 


that used in making cards for wool, or in Mr. Babbage's famous 
engine) exceeds the skill of the beaver. A miracle does not.mean a 
reversal of existing laws, but the manifestation of some law unknown 
to and inexplicable by man, and can be declared impossible only on 
the hypothesis that there is no God, or that’ God is not a frée agent. 

Take Mr. Tyndall's two examples, ag cited earlier in this paper, 
the folly of praying that miasma may be nettralized, or that water 
may run up hill, These would be impossible miracles to an ape. I 
can perform them` any day I please. I pour afew drops of a whole- 
some disinfectant into the poisoned water, and I can drink it with 
safety. Iriga force-pump, and drive the reluctant fluid up through 
pipes to the top of the loftiest mansion,‘and lo! there are ‘the: two 
tairaclés worked. If God'gave chemists the wisdom to invent disin- 
fectants, if He disclosed the ‘secret of the pump to Torricelli, why 
‘cannot He do the like Himself at times without revealing His pro- ` 
cesses? . Must He, of necessity, work through human agency, or does 
it follow that where human agency is-visible, there can have been ‘no 
antecedent prayer ? 

Neither of these questions can’be answered save by the high'd priori 
method, which is not -very convincing to ‘logicians) And to take no 
tiotice of them is in fact ‘to fall back on: the unavowed principle of 
Atheism: For the distinction beteen the natural and ‘the’ ae 
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natural does not belong to Scripture, to theology, nor to man’s original 
consciousness. It is a mere artificial product of modern speculation, 
and need not have, most probably has not, any true existence in the 
world of being. To the Christian philosopher the words indicate no 
more than the known and the unknown operations of the same 
‘Almighty God, and the estimate he forms of them is that as all the 
known operations are orderly and, free from arbitrary caprice, so the 
-unknown ones are presumably the like, and it is no more difficult or 
unreasonable to suppose the immediate cure of blindness or paralysis, 
‘given an adequate reason for it, than to acknowledge the ordinary fact 
of the development of a fully sentient human being out of an em- 
bryonic germ, since each equally surpasses our power, and baffles our 
investigation. : 

I have said that the doctrine of prayer, unlike the assertion of in- 
variable sequence, is the result of intelligent thought, but I have not 
yet shown why itis so. The facts of geology establish, as I have said, 
that change is not, in itself, alien to the Divine Mind. Yet no help 
is gained so far towards meeting the objections of those who allow 
God’s freedom from all restraint save that of the necessity of His own 
perfections, but who argue that though He can change, He will not, 
because He already orders all things for the best. This is the subtlest 
form of Necessism, but is met at once by the problem of Evil, moral 
and physical. Unless we fall back on that form of Pantheism which 
sees in evil as much a part of God as in good, we are forced to confess a 
permitted antagonism in the universe, and we find in any case that 
a great part of our own intellectual and moral progress is reached 
through the conflict with evil, and through our efforts to banish or 
neutralize its malign influence. Unless our-reflective faculties are in 
avery apathetic or a very degraded state, we recognise this conflict, 
apart from its salutary effect on ourselves, as a duty to God and 
to Society., That 1s, we employ ourselves in doing what, on the 
Necessarian theory, is simply thwarting God’s will, since if He did not 
mean evil to continue, He would not fail to destroy it Himself. And 
consequently, no one acts on this theory in morals any more than in 
the practical concerns of life, sowing and reaping, and such like pro- 
’ visions for physical needs; so that it too is universally rejected, and 
therefore ultimately unthinkable. 

What does this establish? Simply that we constantly base our action 
on the fact that not everything is in the best possible state, but that most 
things may be and ought to be bettered. If we do so, there is nothing 
inconsistent, but rather the reverse, in asking God to help us in so 
bettering what we think to be wrong or evil. And’‘as the Christian 
Scriptures, in common with the Jewish, cqnstantly inculcate the duty 
of prayer- as an element of ‘the war with Evil, it seems hardly open to 
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members of any Christian body to question its utility. Further, even 
_ the,Necessarian view does not logically exclude prayer, though it 
seems to do so, for it is perfectly conceivable that God may have 
ordained prayer as a necessary preliminary to the obtaining certain 
results, and that it enters into His system of pre-arrangement in a 
manner which may be compared in some degree to the use of stamped 
paper to give civil validity to certain documents amongst us. An 
unstamped receipt for sums of a certain value is inadmissible in our 
courts as evidence of payment, and even exposes the signatory to 
a heavy fine, albeit it is just as complete historical and moral 
evidence as the stamped receipt. The object with us is to increase 
national revenue with the least onerous incidence of ‘taxation, 
and God’s object in requiring prayer may very well be as simple 
and practical, though the direct motive on man’s part may be merely 
the obtaining of desired benefits. ` 

Now, this object on God’s part must needs be a an one, 
unless we are content to form a low estimate of His nature. It 
-cannot be the mere desire to promote His own glory (which is, or 
used to be the hyper-Calvinist explanation), since that would 
bring Him down to the moral level of Nebuchadnezzar, or any 
similar Oriental despot who claims the adoration of his subjects. 
And, moreover, such an explanation would not cover the area of 
human prayer, since populous nations which have no knowledge of 
the God of the Bible, are none the less in the habit of making peti- 
tions to unseen and superhuman powers. The vast and almost universal 
extent of this tendency cannot be philosophically accounted for in any 
fashion which does not recognize the necessary function of prayer 
in ‘satisfying certain inherent desires of man., Those desires are 
to know, or at least feel after, something higher, stronger, nobler, 
than himself, to obtain its sympathy, and to shelter himself under 
its protection; in the spirit of Wellington’s despatch immediately 
after Waterloo: “I have escaped’ unhurt,:the finger of Providence 
was upon me.” Now, ‘fetichism, which is, in some of its forms, 
_very closely allied to the modern theology of physicists, in that it 
deifies the brute forces of nature, stands lowest amongst religions, 
precisely because it does not reach to the notion of Divine Per- 
sonality. Hydraulic and electric force are stronger and more en- 
during than I, but they can only incidentally affect me, whereas 
I can govern and direct them, through the, conduit, along the 
telegraph wires, down the lightning conductor. JI may use.them, 
_I may sometimes fear them, but I cannot apply such language as 
love, trust, or sympathy to my feelings towards them or any other 
natural forces. They do not, and cannot satisfy my intellectual 
and moral cravings, which require a Person to content them, pre- - 
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cisely because I am conscious that my own personality, which puts 


me so much higher in the scale of creation than any impersonal 
or unreasoning force, must come from a Person who is at least as 
high over me as I am over a galvanic current. Were it other- 
wise, man would’ be, in the fullest sense of the word, self-sufficient, and 
would find his ideal in the noblest of his own race. But that is not 
true even under the Comtist Worship of Humanity. It has become 
necessary for it to treat the most famous of mankind merely as in- 
ferior saints of a kalendar, and to invent a Frankenstein monster, a 
personification of aggregate mankind, as the supreme object of wor- 
ship, in order to cheat that hunger of the soul after a perfect Man, 
which Christianity alone can assuage, because it alone tells us that this 
perfect Man is also perfect God, and thus brings inte harmonious 
contact two ideas otherwise parted and irreconcilable. 

If we take from man this craving for worship, and throw him back 
on himself alone for his ideal, all history tells us that brute force and 
material prosperity become the only recognized good. Therefore it is 
part of God’s moral education of man to keep the craving alive, to 
lead men onwards by setting before them the loftiest conceivable 
standard, to soften hardness and to abase pride, by teaching man that 
the All-Holy i is also the All-Merciful, that the Most High is also the 
most lowly, in that He rejects no suitor, and scorns no intercourse. 

But there is only one way to prevent the craving from wearing 
itself out, and that is by satisfying it, at least occasionally. -If it 
be’ conceded—as it must on any Theistic hypothesis—that God has 
implanted the longing in us, then it follows as a necessary conse- 
quence of His nature that he will not cheat His petitioners. If the 
experience of mankind were that He neither heard nor answered 
prayer, there is small probability that its prevalence would still be 
well-nigh universal. 

On the contrary, the whole induction is immeasurably the other 
way, and asserts that God always does hear, and always does answer 
devout and trustful prayer, albeit He may not’ always grant the 
special. petition “of any given worshipper. Here is another case in 
which unscientific prejudice bas barred’honest investigation. It is 
the plainest duty of any man who undertakes to demonstrate the in- 
efficacy of prayer to inquire into the results ascribed to devout inter- 
cession by all sincere Christians. It would be easy enough for a truly 
impartial investigator to apply for data to a certain number of 
ministers of religion, belonging to different societies, and to ask 
them to send in details of cases which satisfy the following condi- 
tions :— 

1, Extreme need of obtaining some benefit, seemingly or really i in- 
accessible by ordinary means to the person in want. 
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2. Devout prayer on behalf of the said person, whether offered by 
himself or by others. 

3. The obtaining the desired benefit in an unforeseen manner, sub- 
sequently to the prayer. 

I do not at all mean to suggest that only cases of this sort are 
likely torepresent answers to prayer,nor yet to assert categorically that 
2 and 3 must needs be connected together as cause and effect, but 
what I‘urge is,.that if some hundreds ‘or thousands of such cases are ' 
discoverable—a thing of which I have no doubt . whatever—the 
number of tlie coincidences would raise a very strong presumption in 
favour of the Christian theory,and be evidence of exactly the same kind ‘ 
as is relied on by physicists: that is, that extremely frequent sequence 
of two events argues a connection between them, though it cannot 
exactly prove it. I assert, in common with all men who have had 
any wide spiritual experience, that such answers to prayer are amongst’ 
‘the ordinary facts of religion, and that it is the plainest duty of any 
one who denies their existence, to base his objection on inductive dis- 
proof, not on à& priori theories which are simply contradicted by other 
a, priori theories that satisfy a larger number of mental wants. For, . 
’ as I have pointed out again and again, the Necessarian doctrine really 
means that God is not a free agent, and makes the highest manifesta- 
tion of Him to lie -in unbroken uniformity ; whereas the other 
‘a priori conception of God as a moral governor of the universe 
assumes, as I think more reasonably, that He would take pains to 
make His creatures sure of His existence, a thing He can' effect in no 
way ¢onceivable to us save by convincing us, through some super- 
human act of His which we cannot reduce under any known law; that 
the only necessity is His will, and that His laws are neither identical- 
with Himself nor superior over Him. Such an act, when. made to 
’ draw attention to some spiritual teaching, and having phoretore a defi- 
- nite aim, we call a miracle. 

And unless we are prepared, to deny our own powers and operations, 
we cannot logically or reasonably refuse this power of working 
miracles to God. I have already shown how man’s skill can deal 
with the two tasks which Professor Tyndall thinks are too great for 
God. But let us take achievements on a much larger scale. If it ` 
were recorded in the Bible that two men, ten thousand miles apart, 
were enabled to communicate with each other instantaneously, and 
thus practically annihilate space, is there the smallest doubt that the 
whole ruck of unbelievers, in days before the electric telegraph, 
would have ridiculed the story as an Oriental hyperbole? Or let us 
take another kind of example. Readers of old English chroniclers are 
. familiar with theaccounts given of the soil, the climate, the ‘flora, and’ 
the fauna of the Hast-Anglian counties, as tioy were in the Middle 
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Ages. Embankment, draining, and cultivation have changed all four, 
and that in no petty degree, but radically. Man has brought another 
set of laws and conditions to bear upon a large tract of country, and 
has changed the very face of nature thereby. And conversely, man’s 
neglect has made a pestilential desert of the Roman Campagna, once 
thickly set with gardens,farms,and dwellings. Yet we are told to believe 
that God cannot do what man does on so great a scale, or, what comes 
. to the same thing, that He will not do what He instructs and em- 
powers man todo. For here is the dilemma. for Necessarians who 
plead God’s changelessness, Either God wills an unalterable state of 
things, or He does not. If He does, then man is able to counteract 
Him, and is so far stronger than He; if He does not, tne argument ` 
from invariable sequence falls to the ground. 

There is, however, a sub-form of the same objection which I have 
not yet directly met, although it is already answered by implication. 
I mean that drawn from God’s onmiscience. Granted that He 
can, and even may, change His apparent course of dealing with 
men, why should it be necessary for them to tell Him their wants, 
seeing that He knows them already, and is just and loving enough to 
fulfil suck as are commendable or reasonable 4 

The answer is that prayer is not for God’s instruction, but for ours. It 
is to teach us dependence on Him, not to inform Him of anything where- 
of He may be presumed ignorant. And besides, this objection is only 
the à priori fallacy again. If we base our belief in God’s omniscience 
on Holy Writ, then that revelation declares as fully His requirement of 
prayer as it does anything else concerning Him; if we base it merely 
on our own conceptions of what suits the character of God, then we 
find ourselves faced by the necessity of also attributing direct sympathy 
with us to Him, and sympathy without intercourse is a delusion. 

There is yet another aspect of prayer which is too important to be 
omitted. I mean its reflex action on those who habitually practise it. 
So salutary is it seen to be even by unbelievers, that Comte has been 
forced to import it as an incongruous exotic into his system, lest his 
disciples should lack its influence, and even Professor Tyndall has com- 
mitted himself to approval of it in very emphatic language. He says:— 

“ While prayer 1s thus inoperative in external nature, it may react with 
beneficial power on the human mind. . . . And if our spiritual autho- 
rities could only devise a form in which the heart might express itself 
without putting the intellect to shame, they might utilise a power. which 


they now waste, and make prayer, instead of a butt to the scorner, the 
potent inner supplement of a noble life.” 


Merely premising that the use of the word “power” in this sentence 
shows that the word “ prayer” cannot here be taken as equivalent to 
praise or worship, but must mean a force of some kind brought to 
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bear on God, that is, petition or intercession, I ask in PERE per- 
plexity, what ever does Professor Tyndall.mean ? 

He has told us that he refuses to pray for any ET with 
` “natural laws, and moral questions are šo bound up with ‘physical ones 
that I fail to see how he could consistently ask for any change of 

temperament for himself or others ;*so that altogether, bearing in 
’ mind the limitations he puts on divine power, I am at a loss to guess 

what kind of a God he is willing to pray to, or what kind of blessings 
he is -prepared to pray for. 5 

For myself, I can conceive no more immoral sham than going 

through a process of: the sort, fully conscious that I did not expect 


_ any result from my- petitions except such as might arise from, tem-- 


porary excitement, and that I was degrading man’s.highest privi- 


lege, that of sacred communion with his Maker, tothe level of a fit ‘ 


of voluntary hysterics over the fictitious sorrows of a sentimental novel. 
If, as seems conceded, prayer actually does produce a beneficial effect 
on those who practise it, no explanation is valid or reasonable which 
‘does -not admit the truth of its fundamental notion, that there is a 
superhuman Being who hears and answers prayer. For a mere 
delusion cannot produce tangible and recurrent results. Imagination 
is a powerful agent, no doubt, and has often wrought singular effects 
on the nervous system, but I do not know of any evidence in proof of 
‘the permanence of such effects, for unless I mistake, the fancied benefit 


mostly disappears ‘with the temporary excitement. But in this case. 


a habit is generated, a gradual transformation of mind is brought 
about, and the whole man is lifted into a higher and purer atino- 
sphere ; while the incendiary assassins of the Parisian Commune-help 
us to guess what kind of morality is developed by the. negation of 
prayer. 
_ And now to say another word about Professor Tyndall’s cr ucial 
examples, Let us suppose that he bad,chosen them more happily, and 
that he had taken a prayer for the suspension of the law of gravity, 
or something analogous, as a type of petition which Christians do not. 
employ. His vorollary from such abstention is that we are inconsisent 
and unscientific, because we refrain from asking certain things which 
we regard as impossible, while we ask for other things which in the eyes 
of science are equally impossible. This is merely another instance of 
his lack of clear thought. When God has revealed His will distinctly 
to us in ‘the order of nature, our duty as affectionate children and 
loyal subjects imposes on us the obligation of conforming ourselves to 
that will.’ But where he has not so disclosed His intentions, ahd 
where contingency may enter in, we are surely reasonable, not foolish, 
in asking that He may help us in His own way. 

For example, if we saw a child ‘thrusting its hand into a.red-hot 


' 


' 
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fire, we should scarcely pray that the fire might lose its scorching 
power, since that would be asking God to reverse His own laws. But 
if we sent up a cry that a sudden downpour of rain, such as oftert 
occurs, might extinguish the flame in time, or failing that, should 
entreat for a blessing’on the medical remedies employed, where would 
be the unscientific attitude? For as yet science has not laid down 
meteorological or pathological laws’ with such accuracy as to declare 
that they move in unchangeable cycles, or to assure us that 
given certain antecedents, certain consequents must undoubtedly 
follow; and I see no more impossibility in God’s way to prevent Him 
from directing a thunderstorm over a burning mass than there is in 
mine to hinder me from using a fire-engine for the same purpose. I may 
add as an exhaustive refutation of this charge of inconsistency against 
Christians, that while they firmly believe that Christ raised certain. 

‘ persons from the dead, they yet do not ask for the resuscitation of 
deceased friends, because they also believe that His ordinary will is 
that they should die; and therefore they conform themselves humbly 
to that will, though up to the actual moment of death they may often 
prolong their entreaties for recovery. 

We are, in short, reasonable beings praying to a reasonable God, 
and believing in the correlation of moral forces, and that is the true 
reason for rejecting the scheme for a prayer-gauge propounded by 
Mr. Tyndall’s anonymous correspondent. That gentleman has indeed 
pointed out one scientific objection to his own proposal, which would 
deprive it, even were quantitative analysis of prayer a possibility, of 
any value as a test. I mean the ‘impracticability of isolating the 
wards, so that the influence of prayer should be concentrated on one’ 
only. But setting aside this consideration, the moral defect of the 
scheme is that which is really fatal to it. ; 

It degrades worship and prayer to the rank of a magical incanta- 
tion, and God to a being weak enough to beenthralled and compelled 
by. such an influence. 

This notion prevails in the Brahmin system. It is there held that 
certain rites and sacrifices have an inherent power in themselves to 
sway the gods, altogether apart from the moral character or religious 
intention of the offerer, and that it is even possible, given the know- 
ledge and opportunity, for a man not merely to subject his deities to 
his own will, but to dethrone them and assume their place arid attri- 
butes. Readers of the Curse of Kehama will need no digression on 
this head. But the God of Christians is a Being at once omnipotent, ' 
omniscient, and perfectly moral. He cannot be constrained, He may 
not-be deceived, He will not lend Himself to such a juggle. Yet, 
that the experiment should have even an initial value or interest, it 
would be necessary that He should have given His assent to its being 
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tried, either by open’ sign or by express revelation. The plagues of 


Egypt, the contest between Elijah and the priests of Baal,.are examples 
of what I mean, but nothing now empowers us to accept.such a chal- 
lenge, were'it even morally defensible, for the precept which binds usin 
all such matters is, “Thou shalt not-tempt the Lord thy God.” A writer 


in the Spectator of July 6, 1872, has with much shrewdness pointed, ~ 


out another objection, which is that answer is promised only to 
sincere, devout, single-minded prayer, but that such a scheme as this, 
necessarily involves insincerity and double-mindedness, since the. 
recovery of' the: patients, nominally asked, is not the real motive of 
the petitioners, who are merely trying to prove and. show off their 
personal influence with God. 
There is yet another reason against the plan. Itis- that we aot 
quantify prayer any more than we. can poetry, art-feeling, or any 
other lofty and imponderable gift. I mean that there is no such thing 
as equality in the value of intercession, It does not follow at all that. 
if you have one person praying for a thing, and ten persons praying, 


for another thing, that the calculus of probability is: ten times in . 


favour of the second petition. If this were so, prayer would ‘be a 
mere mechanical force, and of no ethical value, or significance 
whatever. 

There is such a thing as a gift ae prayer, just as there ; is of 
dramatic or.artistic faculty. .I do not mean the. power, common in 
almost every Nonconformist pulpit, of making rhetorical addresses of a 
more or less devotional kind to the Deity, but that “ effectual fervent, . 
prayer of a righteous man,” or woman, which, as an Apostle. tells ‘us, 
“availeth much.” I have known within my own experience a few 
persons with whom it was a common thing to-ask in prayer” for. 
various matters, and to,get them. I do not.assert that the prayer 
brought the desired blessings, but.I-do allege that the,coincidences, if 
purely accidental, were more wonderful and inexplicable than the 
bypothesis of a God who can hear and answer His worshippers. Now,, 
on the quantitative theory, this fact would introduce such a disturb- 
ance into the calculation that no trustworthy results could be 


. obtained. . One petition from some unknown saint on behalf of the 


neglected wards might outweigh in spiritual efficacy the aggregate 
intercessions of the forces concentrated on the experiment. 
` Further, it happens that I employed myself some considerable time - 


ago in speculating what would be the practical result on modern . 
unbelief of a public revival of miracles: I have put before me the , ` 


hypothesis of my being myself invested with a supernatural power of 
healing, and have asked- -myself what would come of it, assuming that 
the number and notoriety of the cures forced the physicists to take . 


the matter up and inquire into it, instead of dismissing it with con- 
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temptuous incredulity. And I became satisfied that unless the power 

were universal and persistent in me, that is, that no case failed under 

any conditions, its evidential value would be superciliously disre- 

garded. The objectors would ‘insist on God’s working so as to please 

them. They would require a variety of specified conditions to be 

fulfilled in every instance, bargaining for the nature and duration of 
the disease, the character and number of witnesses to be present, the 

uniform repetition of the cure under carefully diversified circum- 

stances, and the like. Then, if God did not choose to submit Himself 
to such critics, or withdrew after a time the power conferred, they 

would look to the cessation of the miracle, not to its previous per- 

sistence, and reject it accordingly as a mere abnormal phenomenon not 

deserving of serious attention. While, on the other hand, evenif it did 

continue, they would, I am convinced, ascribe it to the discovery on 

my pait of some hidden pathological law, and would deny the exist- 

ence of any superhumau causation. The Evangelists are careful to 

let us know that the miracles they ascribe to Christ were so far from. 
converting His chief opponents that’ they merely embittered their 

hostility. And, I consequently do not believe for a moment that even ' 
if the proposed experiment were one which is lawful for a Christian 
to try, if it were carried out to the letter as suggested, and if the 
-© tabulated result should exhibit an enormous percentage of cures in the 
favoured ward, that the hyper-dogmatic asserters of the impossibility of ' 
miracles would be convinced. They would whisper about that one of 
the physicians had got a secret specific somehow, and was in league 
with the parsons to palm off his success as theirs. And they would 
probably point their remarks by showing how very conceivably 
that trick might have been played when chloroform was discovered 
but not yet.currently known. 

The temper of Naaman, going away in a rage when told t to avail 
himself of a secondary remedy divinely indicated, while he expected 
the pomp and dramatic circumstance of a public miracle, is common 
still, Reading the letter of Professor Tyndall’s correspondent be- 
tween the lines, it seems to me to come from the pen of a materialist 
surgeon or physician, more probably the former. Now, as a theolo- 
gian, I hold and teach that God works as a rule mediately rather 
than immediately upon men, and I think I can show a much simpler 
and more scientific test .of the effect of penye? on the healing of 
the sick than the one proposed. 

I mean, and all skilled pathological experience will bear me ont, 
that first-rate nursing is almost, if not quite, equal to first-rate 
medical advice in curative value. First-rate nursing cannot be had, 
save as a rare exception, from the class whence the Gamps and Prigs 
of our hospitals are, or used to be, recruited. It tasks all the refine- 
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ment, tact, and educated sympathy of a lady to raise it to the highest 
level. Several years ago Sir Edward Parry strove hard to get nurses 
. of this stamp to volunteer for Haslar Hospital. Not one was forth- 
coming. But the powerful religious movement which is revolutioniz- 
ing the Church of England before otir eyes has since created the 
desired class, and several hospitals, notably that of University Col- , 
lege, London, are. now nursed by Sisters of conventual societies, who 
are moved by piety to their labour of love and sustained in it by 
prayer. Would not a tabular comparison of the results severally 
attained by nurses who work for God and nurses who work for money 
be of some value as a basis of calculation? I desire to enforce my 
_ argument that as prayer is unquestionably the motive-power which 

. produces the Sister of Mercy, it must be credited with the benefit a 
patient derives from having her at his bedside. Nor is this plea 

weakened by.any allegation that a very much improved class of 
‘nurses, working primarily and avowedly for payment, can now be: 
had ; because the rehabilitation of nursing as a profession, the lifting 
it up out of the grade of dtunken beldames to be the fit occupation of 
refined ladies, was the work of praying men and women, and of them 
only, whether we trace the English movement back to St. Vincent 
de Paul, Pastor Fliedner, or Miss Sellon. 

I do not charge the physicists with any exceptional perverseness in 
-their attitude towards religious questions. I simply note the facts 
that any exclusive devotion to one particular range of study bas a 
necessarily narrowing influence upon the intellect, and that physical 
` science, like law, requires for its mastery such undivided and unre- 

mitting attention, that it is well-nigh impossible for its fervent 
devotees to be men of wide culture and broad, statesmanlike intelli-` 
gence, The superior mechanical accuracy of execution. obtained in ` 
the industrial arts by the minute division of labour in modern times 
has its compensating drawbacks in the extreme difficulty which is 
experienced in obtaining the harmony of idea and effect of earlier 
work, where the whole design and the chief toil of elaboration pro-_ 
ceeded from a single brain and hand. Similarly, when the range of 
human knowledge was so far limited that it was not a wild impossi- 
bility for a great and laborious intellect to survey it all, the leaders 
of scientific thought, the Aquinases, the Bacons, the Descartes, were 
able`to see all forms of knowledge as parts of a harmonious whole. 
But now, when a man devotes forty years of patient study to butter- 
flies or to conferve, he does much to enlarge the store of facts at our 
disposal, but he inevitably cramps his own intellect in the process, 
. and becomes incapable of giving a valuable opinion on any.subject 
outside his routine. And the special stumbling-block. in the way of, 
physicists is that the very fascination oftheir favourite pursuit blinds 
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them altogether to its subordinate position in the domain of know- 
ledge, for as the study of organic bodies ranks higher in complexity 
and interest than that of inorganic ones, as botany stands above 
mineralogy, and zoology over botany, so the loftiest range of all 
earthly science must needs be the investigation ai the highest con- 
ceptions of the highest of animals, man. 

Failing to understand this, they act as intelligently as a mineralo- 
gist would do if he totally refused to allow the problem of life, 
because his own subjects of study are inorganic. Human physiology 
leads up by inevitable process to human psychology, and when we 
reach that point, we are faced by the existence of Prayer, not in the 
lowest, but in the highest natures. 

A. really scientific temper would say, “The fact of the existence of 
this phenomenon entitles it to respectful consideration ; the fact that 
all inquiry in lower spheres of knowledge testifies to the truth of 
normal sequence, perhaps of law, makes it antecedently probable that 
prayer also belongs to a sphere of law, and has a definite purpose in 
. the economy of the universe; since, if it had no such purpose, it 
would not, and could not, exist at all. Therefore, instead of 
irrationally denying its efficacy, let us examine its practical opera- 
tion, without insisting on deducnyely accommodating it to a precon- 
ceived hypothesis.” 

Now, the preconceived hypothesis which underlies the whole 
argument against prayer is that God, if there be a God, is only a 
collective name for an aggregate of blind, irrational, and inevitable 
forces, not a rational and moral Being, endowed with perfect free-will 
as an agent. Mr. J. S. Mill’s clear brain sees this truth, and in 
marked contradistinction to the narrow dogmatism, of Professor 
. Tyndall, he allows at once that the existence of a Personal God is 
fatal to any objection against miracles. He says, in his System of 
Logie, “In the case of an alleged miracle, the assertion is that the 
effect was defeated, not in the absence, but in consequence of a 
counteracting cause, namely, a direct interposition of an act of the 
will of some Being who has power over nature ; and in particular of 
a Being whose will, being assumed to have endowed all the causes 
with the powers by which they produce their effects, may well be 
supposed able to counteract them. A miracle (as was justly observed 
by Brown) is no contradiction to the law of cause and effect; it is 
a new effect supposed to be introduced by the introduction of a new 
cause. Of the adequacy of that cause, if present, there can be no 
doubt, and the only antecedent improbability which can be ascribed 
to the miracle is the improbability that any such cause existed.” 

I may cite, in considering the supposed improbability, those true 
words of a poet I have already quoted :— 

VOL, XX. . HH 
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And this age shows, to my thinking, still more infidels to Adam, 
. Than directly, by profession, simple infidels to God. 


‘for the true philosophical deduction from the posited view that man, 


despite his rational faculties, his free-will, and his high aspirations, is 
but the sport and plaything of blind, irrational forces, against which 


‘he is powerless to contend, and which have no moral power to pity or 


help him, is that in like manner, the thinking part of man must 
needs be subjected to the instincts and passions of his animal nature, 
so that the gratification of his appetites becomes the loftiest goal of his 


` ambition. It is not only the philosophical deduction, but the practi- 


cal issue, as La Mettrie, Lagrange, and to some extent Diderot, 
established alike by precept and example. 


The loftier spiritual philosophy argues, with Kant, that- the, 


Supreme Good consists of two factors: supreme virtue and supreme 
happiness, and that to realize the latter we must admit the immortality 
of the soul, and for the former the existence of God. And to establish 
that harmony of relation between the physical and moral world which 
is necessary to fully developed happiness, we are compelled to assert 


that this God is the common source and cause of both nature and 


morality. 

Now, let us push the inquiry a step further, in the spirit of another 
great thinker, Hegel. What is Good, not in the abstract, but con- 
cretely, to me? It is the union of the, particular subjective wil] 
with the universal objective will; it is the Volition of true Reason, in its 


_purest form; it is Christ saying for Himself, and teaching us to say, 


“Father, Thy will be done.” It follows, therefore, that we cannot 
construct, even in thought, a moral world without the introduction of 
prayer, which is the conscious reference of our needs and perplexities 
to a higher power and a purer reason than our own, and that if a true 
harmony of the universe exists at all, if it be no anarchic chaos, but 


- a cosmic order—the conclusion to which all theories of law point— 


` there must not only be a correlation of physical forces and a correla- ' 


tion ‘of moral forces, but the physical and moral forces, must be also 
mutually correlated, so that prayer legitimately enters, as a kindred 
ally, not as a foreign and unlicensed intruder, into the domain of 
natural law. 

I cannot forbear from citing some trenchant paragraphs from 
Emerson, which seem to me to drive this argument home :— 


“The cure for false theology is mother-wit. Forget your books and 
traditions, and obey your moral perceptions at this hour. That which is 
signified by the words ‘moral’ and ‘spiritual’ is a lasting essence, and with 
whatever illusions we have loaded, them, will certainly bring back the words, 
age after age, to their ancient meaning. T know no words that mean so 
much. ` In our definitions, we grope after the spiritual by describing it as 
invisible. The true meaning of spiritual is real ; that law which executes 
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itself, which works without means, and which cannot be conceived as not 
existing. Men talk of ‘mere morality’—which is much as if one should 
say, ‘Poor God, with nobody to help him.’ I find the omnipotence and 
omnipresence in the reaction of every atom in nature. .-. . Our recent 
culttire has been in natural science. We have learned the manners of the 
sun and of the moon, of the rivers—the rains, of the mineral and elemental 
kingdoms, of plants and animals. Man has learned to weigh the sun, and 
its weight neither loses nor gains. The path of a star, the moment of an 
eclipse, can be determined to the fraction of a second. Well, to him the 
book of history, the book of love, the lures of passion, and the command- 
ments of duty are opened: and the next lesson taught is, the continuation 
of the inflexible law of matter into the subtle kmgdom of will and of 
thought ;, that if, in sidereal ages, gravity and projection keep their craft, 
and the ball never loses its way in its wild path through space,—a, secreter 
gravitation, a secreter projection, rule not less tyrannically in human his- 
tory, and keep the balance of power from:age to age unbroken. For though 
the new element of freedom and an individual has been admitted, yet the 
primordial atoms are prefigured and predetermined to moral issues, are in 
search of justice, and ultimate right is done. Religion or worship is the 
. attitude of those who see this unity, intimacy, and sincerity «who see that 
against all appearances, the nature of things works for truth and right for 
ever,”* 


It seems to me that ministers of religion are more to blame than 
any other class for the doubts which have been cast on the efficacy of 
prayer. Professor Tyndall’s correspondent, after a few words on the 
prevalence of prayer for the sick, adds that “in the larger and more 
ancient section of the Church, prayer still continues on behalf of the 
deceased, a custom, perhaps, not less pious and reasonable than the 
first-named.” 

To refuse these prayers, as is done by large numbers of persons 
who do,not accept the entire Christian code, is to exhibit unbelief 
as deep and real as Professor Tyndall’s, though not covering so large 
an area. For it amounts to this, that they deny God’s power in the 
realm of spirit, as truly as Professor Tyndall denies it.in the realm of 
matter, since they virtually teach that the disembodiment of the 
soul terminates God’s ability to influence it, and that it thus passes 
for all practical purposes out of His jurisdiction. This is the nega- 
tion of omnipotence, the negation of progress, and ultimately the 
negation of immortality, and ought, if men were logical; which 
they happily are not, to lead to the rejection of Christianity altoge- 
ther. 

There is another particular in which the laxity and bad faith of 
the ministers.of religion work to the same end. I mean the habi- 
tual omission of intercessory prayer save at the distant intervals of 
Sunday worship. The English Church, in common with the other 
ancient communions of Christendom, enjoins upon all her clergy, 


~ Emerson’s Essays on the Conduct of Life—Worship. 
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whether parochial or not, the daily recitation of certain offices, which 
are largely intercessory, and further enjoins those who have parochial 
charges to give facilities to their congregations for daily aang to 
the same end. ` 

But the great majority, on no avowéd plea whatever save 
personal sloth, evade, refuse, or even deride the performance of this 
plain obligation, and it is only the other day that the Ritual Com- 
mission, in the interests of those who have systematically violated their 
voluntary pledges during the whole of their clerical career, endeavoured 
to nullify this provision by a diluting rubric, which involved a moral 
bull of a very remarkable kind, to the effect that the object of the 
provision in question was merely to testify to the value set by the 
Church of England on daily prayer and intercession, and therefore 
that indolent clergymen might for the future testify the TAR they 
set upon it by omitting it at their pleasure. . 

The only deduction possible from such an attitude is that all 
persons who adopt it really consider prayer as a decent but nugatory 
form, to be employed as rarely as can well be contrived without coming 
into abrupt collision with vulgar prejudice, since if they really did 
believe in its prevalence with God, and had any clear prospect ‘of the 
mass of moral and physical evil with which they are surrounded, they 
would say, in the words of Isaiah, “I have set watchmen upon thy 

- walls, O Jerusalem, which shall never hold their peace day nor night: 
ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers, keép not silence; and give 
Him no rest, till He make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” This 
would be true belief and true brotherhood, and would carry into action , 
those noble words of a living bard :— 


: But thou, 
If thou should’st never see my face again,. A 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me, night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


RICHARD oe LITTLEDALE. 


‘ 


To the Editor of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Srg, —In the June No..of the Review (p. 184) there appears a statement that I 
hold that the Celtic is most nearly related to the Germanic. That is an error. , My 
true opinion (which I have maintained for at least eleven years) is correctly stated 
in the same article, p. 138; and the endeavour of Schlischer to prove a closer con- 
nection between Celtic and Latin (4. e. Italic) I share. á 

5, Nelson Street, Dublin, aT C. LOTTNER. 
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THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 


V.— OBJECTIVE DIFFICULTIES, 


ene with much that has of late years been done towards 
changing primitive history into myth, and along with much 
that has been done towards changing once-unquestioned estimates 
of persons and events of past ages, much has been said about the un- 
trustworthiness of historical evidence. Hence there will be ready 
acceptance of the statement that one of the impediments to socio- 
logical generalization, is the uncertainty of our data. When we 
bear in mind that from early stories such as those about the 
Amazons, their practices, the particular battles with them, and 
particular events in those battles, all of which are recorded and 
sculptured as circumstantially as they might be were the persons and 
events historic—when we bear in mind, I say, that from such early 
stories down to accounts of a well-known people like the New- 
Zealanders, who “ by some . . . are said to he intelligent, cruel, 
and brave; by others weak, kindly, and cowardly,” * we have to deal 
with an enormous accumulation of conflicting statements; we cannot 
but feel that the task of collecting facts from which to draw con- 
clusions, is in this case a more arduous one than.in any other case. 
Passing over remote illustrations, let us take an immediate one. 

Last year advertisements announced the “Two-headed Nightin- 


* Thomson’s New Zealand, vol, i, p. 80. 
VOL, XX. If 
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gale;” ane the walls of London were placarded with afigure i in which 
one pair of shoulders was shown to bear two heads looking the same 
way (I do not refer to the later placards, which partially differed from 
the earlier). To some, this descriptive name and answering diagram 
seemed sufficiently exact ; for in my hearing a lady, who had been to 
see this compound being, referred to the placards and handbills as 
giving a good representation. If we suppose this lady to have repeated 
- ina letter that which I heard ber say, and if we ask what would appear 
the character of the ‘evidence to one who, some fifty years hence, had 
_before him the advertisement, the representation, and the letter, we- 
shall see that the alleged fact would be thought by him incontestable. 
Only if, after weary search through all the papers and periodicals of 
the time, he happened to come upon a certain number of the 
Lancet, would he’ discover that this combination was not that of 
two heads on one body, but that of two individuals united back to , 
back, with heads facing opposite ways, and severally complete in all 
respects, except where the parts were so fused as to form a double 
pelvis, containing certain pelvic viscera common to the two. If, then, 
respecting facts of so simple and so easily-verifiable a kind, where no 
obvious motive for misrepresentations exists, we cannot count on true 
representations, how shall we count on true representations of social 
facts, which, being so diffused and so complex, are so ‘difficult to 
observe, and in respect of which the perceptions are so much perverted - 
by interests, and pre-possessions, dnd party feelings ? 

In exemplifying this’ difficulty, let us limit ourselves to cases 
supplied by the life of our own time; leaving it to be inferred that if, 
in a comparatively calm and critical age, sociological evidence is 

' vitiated by vdrious influences, 'muçh more must there have been 
vitiation of such evidence in the past, when passions ran higher ane 
credulity was greater. 


Those who have lately become éonscious of certain facts are apt to 
suppose those facts have lately arisen. After a changed state ‘of mind 
-has made us observant of occurrences we were before indifferent to, 
there often results the belief that such dccurrences have become more 
common. It happens go even with accidents and diseases. Having 
lamed himself, a man` is’surprised to find, how many lame people 
there are ; and, becoming dyspeptic, he discovers that dyspepsia i 1s 
much more frequent than he supposed when he was young. For a 
kindred‘reason he is prone to think that servants. do not behave 
i nearly so well as they did. during his boyhood—not remembering 
that in Shakespeare’s day‘the service obtainable was similarly repro- 
bated in comparison with “the constant service of the antique 
world.” . Similarly, now that he has sons‘to -establish in life, he 
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fancies that the difficulty of getting places is much greater than it 
used to be. ; 
- , As witnesses to social phenomena, men thus impressed by facts 
‘which did not before impress them, become perverters of evidence. 
Things they have suddenly recognized, they mistake for things that 
have suddenly come into existence; and so are led to regard as a 
growing evil or good, that which is as likely as not a diminishing 
evil or good. Take an example or two. 

In generations not long passed away, sobriety was the exception 
rather than the rule: a man who had never been drunk was a rarity. 
Condiments were used to stimulate drinking ; glasses were so shaped 
that they would not stand, but must be held till emptied; and a man’s 
worth was in part measured by the number of bottles he could take 
in. After a reaction had already greatly diminished the evil among 
the upper and middle ranks, there came an open recognition of the 
evil;.resulting in Temperance Societies, which did their share towards 
further diminishing it. Then came the Teetotal Societies, more 
thoroughgoing ih their views and more energetic in their actions, which 
have been making the evil still less: the accumulated effect of these 
causes being, that for a long time past among the upper classes, the 
drinking which was once creditable has become a disgrace; while 
among the lower classes it has greatly decreased, and come to be 
generally reprobated. Those, however, who, carrying on the agi- 
tations against it, have had their eyes more and more widely 
opened to the vice, assert or imply in their speeches and petitions 
that the vice is not only great but growing. Having in the course of 
a generation much mitigated it by their voluntary efforts, they now 
make themselves believe, and make others believe," that it is too 
gigantic to be dealt with otherwise than by repressive enactments— 
Maine Laws and Permissive-Prohibitory Bills. And, if we are to be 
guided by a Select Committee which has just reported, fines and 
imprisonments for drunkenness must be made far more severe than 
now, and reformatories must be established in which inebriates shall 
be dealt with much as criminals are dealt with. , 

. Take, again, the case of education. Go back far enough, and you 
find. nobles not. only incapable of reading and writing, but treating 
these accomplishments with contempt. Go back not- quite so far, 
and you find, along with a slight encouragement by authority of such 
learning as referred to Theology, a positive discouragement of all 
other learning ; * joined with the belief that only for the clergy is 
learning of any kind proper. Go back a much smaller distance, and 
you find in the highest classes inability to spell tolerably, joined with 
more or less of the. feeling that good spelling was a pedantry improper 


1: Ty Hallam’s Addle Ages, c. ix., part ii. 
II2 
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for ladies—a feeling akin to that named by Shakespeare as shown by 
those who counted it “a meanness to write fair.” Down even to quite 
modern times, well-to-do farmers and others of their rank were by no 
means all of them able to read and write. Education, spreading 

- thus slowly during so many centuries, has during the last century 
spread with comparative rapidity. Since Raikes commenced Sunday- 
schools in 1771; since Lancaster, the Quaker, in 1796 set up the first 
of the schools that afterwards went by his name; since 1811, when 
the Church had to cease its opposition and become a competitor in 
-educating poor children; the strides have been enormous: a degree 
of ignorance which had continued the rule during so many centuries 
was made in the course of half a century the exception. And then 
in 1834, after this unobtrusive but speedy diffusion of knowledge, 
there came, along with a growing consciousness of the still-remaining 
deficiency, the system of State-subsidies; which, beginning with 
£20,000, grew, in less than thirty years, to more ‘than a million. 
Yet now, after this vast progress at an ever-increasing rate, there has 
come the outcry that the nation is perishing for lack of knowledge. 
Any one not knowing the past, and judging from the statements of 
those who have been urging on educational organizations, would 
suppose that strenuous efforts are imperative to save the people from 
some gulf of demoralization and crime, into which ignorance is sweeping 
them. 

How testimonies respecting objective facts are thus perverted by 
the subjective states of the witnesses, and how we have to be ever 
on our guard against this cause of vitiation in sociological evidence, 
may indeed be. inferred from the illusions that daily mislead men 
in their comparisons of past with present. Returning after many 
years to the place of his boyhood, and finding how insignificant 
are the buildings he remembered as so imposing, every one discover i 
that in this case it was not that the past was so grand, but that 
his impressibility was so great and his power of criticism so small. 
He does not perceive, however, that the like holds generally; and that 

“the apparent decline in various things is really due to the widening 
of his experiences and the growth of a judgment no longer so easily 

, satisfied. Hence the mass of witnesses may be under the impression 
that there is going on a change just the reverse of that which is 
really going on; as we see, for example, in the notion current in 
every age, that the size and strength of the race have been decreasing, 
when, as proved by bones, by mummies, and by armour, and by the 
experiences of travellers in contact with aboriginal races, they have 
‘been on the average increasing. 

Most testimony, then, on which we have to form ideas of socio- 
logical states, past and present, has to be discounted to meet this 
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cause of error; and the rate of discount has to be varied according 
to the epoch, and the subject, and the witness. 


Beyond this vitiation of sociological evidence by general subjective 
states of the witnesses, there are vitiations due to more special 
subjective states. Of these, the first to be noted are those which 
foregone conclusions produce. 

Extreme cases are furnished by fanatical agitators, such ag 
members of the Anti-Tobacco Society; in the account of whose 
late meeting we read that “statistics of heart-disease, of insanity, 
of paralysis, and the diminished bulk and stature of the population 
of both sexes proved, according to the Report, that these diseases 
were attributable to the use of tobacco.” But without making ' 
much of instances so glaring as this, we may find abundant proof 
that evidence is in most cases unconsciously distorted by the pet 
theories of those who give it. 

Early in the history of our sanitary legislation, a leading officer 
of health, wishing to show the need for those measures he advo- 
cated, drew a comparison between the rate of mortality in some 
most salubrious village (in Cumberland, I think it was) and the 
rate of mortality in London; and then, pointing out the marked 
difference, alleged that this difference was due to “ preventible 
causes”’—to causes, that is, which good sanitary administration would 
exclude. Ignoring the fact that the carbonic acid exhaled by nearly 
three millions of people and by their fires, caused in the one case 
a vitiation of the air which in the other case did not exist—ignoring 
the fact that most city-occupations are of necessity indoor, and many 
of them sedentary, while the occupations of village life are out of 
door and active—ignoring the fact that in many of the Londoners 
the activities are cerebral in a degree beyond that to which the 
constitution of the race is adapted, while in the villagers the 
activities are bodily, in a degree appropriate to the constitution 
of the race; he set down the whole difference in the death-rate to 
causes of the kind which laws and officials might get rid of. l 

A still more marked example of this effect of a cherished hypo- 
thesis in vitiating the evidence given by an inquirer, was once 
unconsciously yielded to me by another enthusiast for sanitary 
regulation. Producing his papers, he pointed out the statistical 
contrast he had been drawing between the number of deaths per 
annum in the small town near London where he lived, and the 
number of deaths per annum in a low district of London— 
Bermondsey, or Lambeth, or some region on the Surrey side. On 
this great contrast he triumphantly dilated, as proving how much 
could be done by good drainage, ventilation, &c. On the one hand, 
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he passed over the fact that this. small suburban town was, in large 

‘ measure, inhabited by a picked popilation—people of means, well 
fed and clothed, able to secure all appliances of comfort, leading 
regular and quiet lives, free from overwork and anxiety. On the 
other hand, he passed over the fact that ‘this low region of London 
was, by virtue of its lowness, one out of which all citizens pecuniarily 
able to take care of themselves escaped if they could, and into 
which were thrust an unusual number of those whose- poverty 
excluded them from better regions—the ill-fed, the drunken, the 
dissolute, and others on the, highway to death. Though, in the ' 
first case, the healthiness of the locality -obviously drew to it an 
excess of persons ‘otherwise likely to live long; and though, in the 
second case, the unhealthiness of the locality made it one ini which 
an excess of those not likely to live long were left to dwell, or > 
brought to die; yet the whole difference was put down to direct 
physical effects of pure air and impure air respectively. 

Statements proceeding from witnesses whose judgments are -thus. 
warped—statements republished by careless sub- editors, and readily 
accepted by the uncritical who believe all they see in print, diffuse - 
erroneous prepossessions ; which, again, tend to, justify -themselves 
by drawing the attention to confirmatory facts and away from facts 
that are adverse. Throughout all past time vitiation of evidence by 
influences of this nature has been going on to a degree varying with 
each people and each age; and hence arises an additional ofetaals 
to the obtainment of fit data. 


Yet another, and perhaps stronger, distorting influence existing 
in the medium. through which facts reach us, results from the self- 
seeking, pecuniary or other, of those who testify. We require 
constantly to bear in mind that personal interests affect most of the 
‘statements on which sociological conclusions’ are based, and on which 
legislation proceeds. 

“Everyone knows this to be so where the evidence concerns | 
mercantile affairs. That railway enterprise, at first prompted by 
pressing needs for communication, presently came’ to be prompted 
by speculators, professional 'and financial; and that the estimates 
„of cost, of traffic, of profits, &, set forth in prospectuses were 
grossly misleading ; many readers have been taught by bitter ex- 
perience. That the gains secured by schemers who float companies 
have fostered an organized system which has made the falsification ` 
of evidence a business, and which, in the case of bubble Insurance 
Companies, has been worked so methodically that it has become 
the function of a journal to expose the frauds ¢ontinually repeated, 

“are also familiar facts: reminding us how in these directions it is . - 


' 
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needful to look very sceptically on the allegations put before us. 
But there is not so distinct a consciousness that in other than 
business enterprises, self-seeking is an active cause of misrepre- 
sentation. 

Like the getting up of companies, the getting up of agitations 
and of societies has become, to a considerable extent; a means of 
advancement. Asin the United States politics has become a pro- 
fession, into which a man enters to get an income, so here there has 
grown up, though happily to a smaller extent, a professional philan- 
thropy, pursued with a view either to position, or to profit, or to 
both. Much as the young clergyman in want-of a benefice, feeling 
deeply the spiritual destitution of a suburb that has grown beyond 
churches, busies himself in raising funds to build a church, and 
probably does not, during his canvass, understate the evils to be 
remedied ; so every here.and there an educated man with plenty of 
leisure and small income, greatly impressed with some social evil to 
be remedied or ‘benefit to be achieved, becomes the nucleus to an 
institution, or the spur to a movement. And since his success depends 
mainly on the strength of the case he makes out, it is not to be 
expected that the evils to be dealt with will be faintly pictured, or 
that he will insist very strongly upon facts adverse to his plan. 
As I can personally testify, there are those who, having been active 
in getting up schemes for alleged beneficial public ends, consider 
themselves aggrieved when not afterwards appointed salaried officials. 
The recent exposure of the “Free Dormitory Association,” which, 
as stated at a meeting of the Charity-Organization Society, was 
but one of a class, shows what this process may end in. And the 
vitiation of evidence is an inevitable concomitant. One whom I 
have known during his thirty years’ experience of Leagues, Alliances, 
Unions, &c., for various purposes, writes :—-“ Like religious bodies, 
they (Associations) form creeds, and every adherent is expected to 
cry up the shibboleth of his party. ... All facts are distorted to 
the aid. of their own views, and such as cannot. be distorted are 
suppressed.” “In every association with which I have had any 
connection, this fraud has been practised.” 

‘The like holds in political agitations. Unfortunately, agencies 
established to get remedies for crying evils, are liable to become 
agencies maintained and worked in a considerable degree, and some- 
times chiefly, for the benefit of those who reap incomes from them. 
An amusing instance of this was furnished, not many years ago, 
to a Member of Parliament who took an active part in advo- 
cating a certain radical measure which had for some years been 
making way, and which then seemed not unlikely. to be carried. 
Being a member of the Association that had pushed. forward this 
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measure, he happened to step into its offices just before a debate 
‘ which was expected to end in a majority for the bill, and he found 
the secretary and his subs in a state of consternation at the prospect 
of their success: feeling, as they obviously did, that their occupation 
was in danger. 

Clearly, ‘then, where personal interests come into play, there-must 
- be, even in men intending to be truthful, a great readiness to see 
the facts which it is wonveniant to see, and such reluctance to' see 
opposite facts as will prevent much activity in seeking for them. 


Hence, a large discount has mostly to be made from ‘the evidence ` 


furnished by institutions and societies in justification of the policies 
. they pursue or advocate. And since much of the evidence respecting 
both past and present social phenomena comes to us through agencies 
calculated thus to pervert it, there is here a further impediment to 
clear vision of facts. 


_ That the reader may fully appreciate the difficulties which these 
distorting influences, when combined, put in the way of getting good 
materials for generalization, let him contemplate a case. 

All who are acquainted with such matters know that up to’ some 
ten years since, it was habitually., asserted by lecturers when 
addressing students, and by writers in medical journals, that in our 
day, syphilis is a far less serious evil than’ it was in days gone by. 
Until quite recently this was a commonplace statement, called in 
question by no one in the profession. But just as, while a gradual 
decrease of drunkenness has been going on, Temperance-fanatics 
have raised an increasing outcry for strenuous measures to put down 
drunkenness ; so, while venéreal disease has. been diminishing in 
frequency and severity, certain instrumentalities and agencies have 
created a belief that rigorous measures are required to check its 
progress. This incongruity would by itself be a sufficient proof of 
the extent to which, on the one side or the other, evidence must 
have been vitiated. What, then, shall we say of the incongruity on 
finding that the first of these statements has recently been repeated 
by many of the highest medical authorities, as one verified by their 
experience ? Here are some of their testimonies. 

The Chairman of the late Government Commission for inquiring 
into the treatment and prevention of syphilis, Mr. Skey, Consulting 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, gave evidence before a House 
of Lords Committee. Referring to an article expressing the views 
‘ of the Association for promoting the extension of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, he said it was— 


“largely overcharged,” ‘and “coloured too highly.” “The disease is by no 
means so common or: universal, I may say, as is represented in that article, 
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.... and I have had an opportunity since I had the summons to appear 
here to-day of communicating with several leading members in the profes- 
sion at the College of Surgeons, and we are all of the same opinion, that the 
evil is not so large by any means as it is represented by the association.” 


Mr. John Simon, F.R.S., for thirty-five years a hospital surgeon, 
and now Medical Officer to the Privy Council, writes in his official 
capacity— 

“I have not the least disposition to deny that venereal affections consti- 
tute a real and great evil for the community ; though I suspect that very 
exaggerated opinions are current as to their diffusion and malignity.” 

By the late Prof. Syme it was asserted that— 


“It is now fully ascertained that the poison of the present day (true 
syphilis) does not give rise to the dreadful eis pene which have been 
mentioned, when treated without mercury. . . . None of the serious effects 
that used to be so much dreaded ever appear, and even the trivial ones 
just noticed comparatively seldom present themselves, We must, there- 
fore, conclude either that the virulence of the poison is worn out, or that 
the effects formerly attributed to it depended on treatment.”* 


The British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, which 
stands far higher than any other medical journal, and is friendly to 
the Acts as applied to military and naval stations, writes thus :— 


“The majority of those who have under; gone the disease, thus far [includ- 
ing secondary manifestations], live as long as they could otherwise have 
expected to hve, and die of diseases with which syphilis has no more to do 


than the man in the moon.” t . “Surely 455 persons suffering from 
true syphilis in one form or another, in a poor population of a million and 
a half [less than 1 in 3000]... . cannot be held to be a proportion so 


large as to call for exceptional action on the part of any Government.” f 

Mr. Holmes Coote, F.R.C.S., Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, says :— 

It is a lamentable truth that the troubles which respectable hard- 
working married women of the working class undergo are more trying to 
the health, and detrimental to the looks, than any of the irregularities of the 
harlot’s career.” 

Again, it is stated by Mr. Byrne, Surgeon to the Dublin Lock 
Hospital, that “there is not nearly so much syphilis as there used to 
be;” and, after describing some of the serious results that were once 
common, he adds :—“ You will not see such a case for years—a fact 
that no medical man can have failed to remark.” Mr. W. Burns 
Thompson, F.R.C.S., for ten years head of the Edinburgh Dispensary 
testifies as follows :— 


“T have had good opportunities of knowing’ the prevailing diseases, and 
I can only say that the representations given by the advocates of these 
Acts are to me perfectly unintelligible ; ; they seem to me to be gross 
exaggeration.” 


* Principles of Surgery. 5th ed. p 434. 


} British and Foreign Medico- Chirurgical Review, January, 1870, p. 108. 
£ Ind. p. 106. 
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‘Mr. Surgeon-Major Wyatt, of the Coldstream Guards, when: 
examined. by the Lords’ Committee, stated that he quite concurred 
with Mr. Skey. Answering question 700,,he said :— 

“The class of syphilitic diseases which we see ‘are of a very mild cha- 
racter ; and, in fact, none of the ravages which used formerly to be committed 
on the appearance and aspect of the men are now fo be seen. . . . It 
is an undoubted. fact that in this country and in France the character of the 
disease is much diminished in intensity.— Question 708: I understand you 
to say, that in your opinion the venereal disease has generally, independent 
of the Act, become more mitigated, and of a milder type?. Answer: Yes ; 
that is the experience of all surgeons, both civil and military.” 

Dr. Druitt, President of the Association of the Medical omeen of 
Health for London, affirmed at one of its meetings— 

“that speaking from thirty-nine years’ experience, he was in a position 
.to say that cases of syphilis in London were rare pane the middle and 
better classes, and soon got over.” - 

And even Mr. Acton, a. specialist to whom more T to any other 
man the Acts are due, admitted before the Lords’ Committee that 
“the disease is milder than it was formerly.” 

Like testimony is given by continental surgeons, among whom it 

was long ago said by Ambrose Paré, that the disease “is evidently 

becoming milder every day ;” and by Auzias Turenne, that “it is on 
the wane all over Europe.” Astruc and Diday concur in this state- 
ment. And the latest authority on „syphilis, Lancereaux, whose 
work is so valued that it has been TER by the Sydenham 
Society, asserts that :— - 
. “In these cases, which are far from being rare, syphilis is but an PER 
disease ; slight and benignant, it does not leave behind any troublesome 
trace of its passage. Itis impossible to lay too much stress upon this point. 
At the-present“day especially, when syphilis still inspires exaggerated fears, 
it should be known that this disease bécomes dissipated completely in a 
great number of cases after the cessation of the cutaneous eruptions, and 
perhaps sometimes even with the primary lesion.” * 

It will, perhaps, be remarked that these testimonies of medical men 
who, by their generally. high position, 'or their lengthened experience, 
or their special.experience, are.so well qualified to ` judge, are selected 
testimonies; and against them will be set the'testimonies of Sir James 
Paget, Sir W. Jenner, and Mr., Prescott Hewett, who regard the eyil 
as a very grave one. To gather. accurately the consensus of medical 
opinion would be impracticable without polling the whole body of 
physicians and surgeons; but we have a means of judging which 
view most truly meets with “the emphatic concurrence of numerous 


* A Treatise on Syphilis, by Dr. EB. Lancereaux. Vol. IL p. 120. This testimony I quote 
from the work itself, and have similarly taken from the original ‘sources the state- 
ments of Skey, Simon, Wyatt, Acton, and the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review. The rest, with various others, will be found in the pamphlet of Dr. C. B. 
Taylor, on “The Contagious Diseases Acts.” 
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practitioners”: that, namely, of taking a local group of medical men. 
Out of fifty-eight physicians and surgeons residing in Nottinghdm and 
its suburbs, fifty-four have put their signatures to a pubiic statement 
that syphilis is “very much diminished in ‘frequency, and so ‘much 
milder in form that we can scarcely recognize it as the disease de- 
scribed by our forefathers.” And among these are the medical men 
occupying nearly all the official medical positions in the town— 
Senior Physician to the Gencral Hospital, Honorary Surgeon ditto, 
Surgeons to the Jail, to the General Dispensary, to the Free 
Hospital, to the Union Hospital, to thé Lock Hospital (four in 
number), Medical Officers to the Board of Health, to the Union, 
to the County Asylum, &c, &c. Even while I. write there comes 
to me kindred evidence in the shape of a letter published in the 
‘British Medical Journal for 20th July, 1872, by Dr. Carter, Hono- 
rary Physician to the Liverpool Southern Hospital, who states 
that, after several debates at’ the Liverpool Medical Institu- 
tion, “a form of petition strongly condemnatory of the Acts was 
written out by myself, and . . . . in a few days one hundred 
and eight signatures [of medical men] were obtained.” Meanwhile, 
he adds,“ earnest efforts were being made by a number of gentlemen 
to procure medical signatures to the petition in favour of the Acts 
known as the ‘London Memorial,’—efforts which resulted in twenty- 
nine signatures only.” 

Yet notwithstanding this testimony great in AE and much 
of it of the highest quality; it has Deen possible so to present the 
evidence as to produce in the public mind, and in the Legislature, 
the impression that peremptory measures for déaling with a spread- 
ing pest are indispensable. As lately writes a Member of Parlia- 
uent, —“ We were assured, on what appeared unexceptionable 
testimony, that a terrible constitutional disease was undermining 
the health and vigour of the nation, and especially destroying 
innocent women and children.” 

And then note the startling circumstance that while fo erroneous 
a conception of the facts may be spread abroad, there may, 
by the consequent alarm, be produced a blindness to facts of 
the most unquestionable kind, established by the ever-accumulating 
experiences of successive generations. Until quite recently, our 
forms of judicial procedure embodied the principle that some overt 
injury must be committed before legal instrumentalities can be 
brought into play; and conformity to this principle was in past times 
gradually brought about by efforts to avoid the terrific evils that 
otherwise arose. As a Professor of Jurisprudence reminds us, 
“the object of the whole complicated system of checks and 
guards providéd by English law, and secured by a long train of 


a 
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constitutional conflicts, has been to prevent an innocent man being 
even momentarily treated as a thief, a murderer, or other criminal, 
on the mere alleged ot real suspicion of a policeman.” Yet now, 
in the state of ‘groundless fright that has been got up, “ the concern 
hitherto exhibited by the Legislature for the personal liberty of the 
meanest citizen has been needlessly and recklessly lost sight of”* . 
It is an @ priori inference from human nature that irresponsible 
power is sure, on the average of cases, to be grossly abused. ‘The 
histories of all nations, through all times, teem with proofs that 
irresponsible power has been grossly abused. The growth of repre- 
sentative governments is the growth of arrangements ‘made to prevent 
the gross abuse of irresponsible power. Each of our political struggles, 
ending in a further development of free institutions, has been-made 
to put an end to sorme particular gross abuse of irresponsible power. 
Yet the facts thrust upon us by our daily experiences of men, 
verifying the experiences of the whole human race throughout the 
past, are now tacitly denied; and it is tacitly asserted that irrespon-’ 
sible power will not be grossly abused. And all because of -a 
manufactured panic about a decreasing disease, which kills not one- 
fifteenth of the number killed by scarlet fever, and which takes ten 
years to destroy as many as diarrhoea destroys in one year. ~*~ | 

See, then, what we have to guard against in collecting sociological 
data—even ‘data concerning the present, and, still more,.data con- 
‘cerning the past. For testimonies that come down to us respecting 
bygone social states, political, religious, judicial, physical, moral, &c., 
and respecting the actions of particular causes on those social states, 
have. been liable to perversions not simply as great, but greater ; 
since while the regard for truth was less, there was more readiness 
to accept unproved statements. ` l 


-Even where deliberate measures are taken to obtain valid evidence | 
on any political or social question raised, by summoning witnesses of 
all classes and interests, there is difficulty in getting at the truth ; 
because the circumstances of the inquiry tend of themselves to bring. 
into. sight some kinds of evidence, and to keep out of sight other 
kinds. In illustration may be quoted the following statement of 
Lord Lincoln on making his motion concerning the enclosures of 
commons :— 


“This I know, that in nineteen cases out of twenty, committees sitting 
in this House on private bills neglected the rights of the poor. I do not 
say that they wilfully neglected those rights—far from it; but this I 


. affirm, that they were neglected in consequence of the: committees being _ 


* Professor Sheldon Amos. See also his late important work, A Systematic View 
of the Science of Jur one pp. 119, 803, 512, and 614. 
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permitted to remain in ignorance of the rights of the poor man, because by 
reason of his very poverty he is unable to come up to London t» fee counsel, 
to procure witnesses, and to urge his claims before a committee of this 
House.” —Hansard, 1 May, 1845.* 

Many influences of a different order, but similarly tendirg to exclude 
particular classes of facts pertinent to an inquiry, came into play. 
Given a question at issue, and it will very probably happen that wit- 
nesses on the one side may, by evidence of a certain nature, endanger 
a system on which they depend for the whole or for part of their 
livelihood ; and by evidence of an opposite nature may preserve it. 
By one kind of testimony they may offend their supericrs and risk 
their promotion: doing the reverse by another kind. Moreover, 
witnesses not thus directly interested are liable to be indirectly 
swayed by the thought that to name certain facts they know will 
bring on them the ill-will of important persons in their lodality—a 
serious consideration in a provincial town. And while such influences 
strongly tend to bring out evidence, say in support of some estab- 
lished organization, there may very possibly, and, indeed, very pro- 
bably, be no organized adverse interest with abundant resources 
which busies itself to bring out a contrary class of facts—no occupa- 
tion in danger, no promotion to be had, no applause to be gained, no 
odium to be escaped, Contrariwise; there may be positive sacrifices 
serious in amount to be made before such contrary class of facts can 
be brought to light. And thus ‘it may happen that, perfectly open 
and fair as the inquiry seems, the circumstances will insure a one- 
sided representation. 

A familiar optical illusion well illustrates the nature or these illu- 
sions which often deceive sociological inquirers. When standing by a 
lake-side in the moonlight, you see stretching over the rippled surface 
towards the moon, a bar of light which, as shown by its nearer part, 
consists of flashes from the sides of separate wavelets. You walk, and 
the bar of light seems to go with you. There are, even among culti- 
vated people, many who suppose that this bar of light has an objective 
existence, and who believe that it really moves as.the observer moves 
—occasionally, indeed, as I can testify, expressing surprise at the fact. 
But, apart from the observer there exists no such bar of light; nor 
when the observer moves is there any movement of this glittering 
line of wavelets. All over the dark part of the surface the undula- 
tions are just as bright with moonlight as those he sees; but the 
light reflected from them does not reach his eyes. Taus, though 
there seems to be a lighting of some wavelets and not of the rest, 
and though, as the observer moves, other wavelets seem to become 


* Quoted by Nasse, The Agricultural Community of the Middle Ages, &c., English 
translation, p. 94. 
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lighted that were not lighted before, yet both these gre utterly false 
seemings. : The simple fact is, that his position in‘relation to certain 
wavelets brings into view their reflections of the moon’s light, while ' 
it keeps out of view the like reflections from all other wavelets. 
Sociological evidence is largely vitiated: by illusions thus caused. 
Habitually the relations of observers to the facts are such as make 
visible the special, and exceptional, and sensational, and leave invisible , 
the common-place and uninteresting, which form the great body of 
the facts. And this, which is a general cause of deceptive appear- 
ances, is variously aided by those more special causes above indicated ; 
which conspire to make the media through which the facts are seen, 
transparent in respect of some and opaque in respect of others. 


Another common cause of very serious perversion of evidence 
is the unconscious confounding of observation with inference. . Every- 
where, a fertile. source of error is the putting down as something 
perceived what is really a conclusion drawn from something per- 
ceived; and this-is a more than usually fertile source of etror in 
Sociology. Here is an instance. 

A few years ago Dr. Stark published the mee of comparisons 
he had made between the rates’ of mortality among the married and 
among the celibate: showing, as it seemed, the greater healthfulness 
of married’ life. . Some criticisms made upon his argument did not 
seriously shake it ; and he has been since referred to as having con- 
clusively proved the alleged relation. ‘More recently I havé seen 
quoted from the Medical Press and Circular the following summary 
of results supposed to tell the same tale :— l 

“M. Bertillon has made, a communication on this subject (The Influence 
of Marriage) to the Brussels Academy of Medicine, which has been published , 
in the Revue Scientifique. From 25 to 30 years of age the mortality per 

` 1,000 in France amounts to 6'2 in married men, 10:2 in bachelors, and 21:8 
in widows. : In Brussels the mortality of married women is 9 per 1,000, 
girls the same, and widows as high as 16:9. In Belgium from 7 per 1,000 
among married men, the number rises to 8-5 in bachelors and 24°6 in 
widows. The proportion is the samé in Holland. From 8:2 in martied 
menj it rises to 11-7 in bachelors, and 16-9.in-‘widowers, or 12-8 among 
married women, 8:5 inrspinsters, and 13-8 in widows! : ‘The.result of all the 
calculations is that from 25 to 30; years of age the mortality-per 1,000 is 4 
in married men, 10°4 in bachelors, and 22 in widowers. This beneficial 
influence of marriage is manifested at all ages; being always more strongly 
marked in men than in women.’ 

I will not dwell on the fallacy ofthe above andide as referring to 
the relative mortality of widows—a fallacy sufficiently obvious -to 
any one who thinks awhile. I will confine myself to the less-con- 
spicuous fallacy-in the comparison between the mortalities of married 
and celibate, fallen into by M. Bertillon as well as Dr. Stark. Clearly 
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as their figures seem to furnish proof of some direct causal relation 
between marriage and longevity, they really furnish no proof what- 
ever. There may be such a relation; but the evidence assigned forms 
no warrant for inferring it. 

: We have but to consider a little the circumstances which in many 
cases determine marriage, and those which in other cases prevent 
marriage, to see that the connection which the figures apparently 
imply is not the real connection. Where attachments exist, what 
most frequently decides the question for or against marriage? The 
possession of adequate means. While some are so reckless as to marry 
without means, yet it is undeniable that in very many instances 
marriage is delayed by the man, or forbidden by the parents, or not 
assented to by the woman, until there is reasonable evidence of | 
ability to meet the responsibilities. Of those men whose marriages 
depend on getting the needful income, which are the most likely to 
get the needful income? Those who are best, physically and men- 
tally—the strong, the intellectually capable, the morally well-balanced. 
Often “bodily vigour achieves a success, and therefore.a revenue, 
which bodily weakness, unable to bear the stress of competition, can- 
notachieve. Often superior intelligence brings promotion and increase 
of salary, while stupidity lags behind in ill-paid posts. Often caution, 
self-control, and a far-seeing sacrifice of present to future, secure 
remunerative offices that are never given to the impulsive or the 
reckless. But what are the effects of bodily vigour, of intelligence, 
of prudence, on longevity ; when compared with the effects of feeble- 
ness, of stupidity, of deficient self-control? Obviously the first further 
the maintenance of life, and the second tend towards premature 
death. That is, the qualities which, on the average of cases, give a 
man an advantage in getting the means of marrying, are the qualities 
which make him likely to be a long-lver; and conversely. 

There is even a more direct-relation of the same general nature. 
In all creatures of high type, it is only when individual growth and 
development are nearly complete, that the production of new indi- 
viduals becomes possible ; and the power of producing and bringing 
up new. individuals, is measured by the amount of vital power in - 
excess of that needful for self-maintenance. The reproductive in- 
stincts, and all their accompanying emotions, ‘become dominant when 
the. demands for individual evolution are diminishing, and there is 
arising a surplus of energy which makes possible the rearing of off- 
spring as. well as the preservation of self; and, speaking generally, 
these, instincts and emotions are strong in proportion as this surplus 
vital: energy is great... But.to have a large surplus of vital energy 
implies a good organization, which is on the average of cases likely 
to last long. So that, in fact, the superiority of physique which is 
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accompanied by strength of the instincts and emotions causing 
- marriage, is a superiority of physique also conducive to longevity. 

One further influence tells in the same direction. Marriage 
is not altogether determined by the. desires of men; it is deter- 
mined in part by the preferences of women. Other things equal, 
women are attracted towards men of power—physical, emotional, 
intellectual; and obviously their freedom of choice leads them in 
many cases to refuse inferior samples of ‘men: especially the mal- 
formed, the diseased, and those ‘who are ill-developed, physically and 
mentally. So that, in so far as marriage is determined by femalé 
selection, the average result on men is-that while the best easily 
. get wives, a certain proportion of the worst are left without wives. ` 
This influence, therefore, joins in bringing into the ranks of married 
men those most likely to be long-lived, and keeping in bachelorhood 
those least likely to be long-lived. 

In three ways, then,. does that superiority of organization which 
, conduces to long life, also conduce to marriage. It is normally 
accompanied by a predominance of the instincts and emotions 
prompting marriage ; there goes along with it that power which 
can secure the means of making marriage practicable; and it 
increases the probability of success in courtship. The figures ‘given 
afford no proof that marriage and longevity are cause and conse- - 
quence; but they simply verify the inference which might be’ 
drawn à priori, that marriage and longevity are concomitant results 
of the same cause. 

This striking instance of the way in which inference may be 
mistaken for fact, will sufficiently serve as a warning against another 
of the dangers that await us in dealing with sociological data. 
_ Statistics having shown that married men live longer than single 
men, it seems an irresistible implication that married life is healthier 
than single life. And yet we see that the implication is not at all 
irresistible: though such a connection may exist, it is not demon- 
strated by the evidence assigned. Judge, then, how difficult it 
must be, among those social phenomena where the dependencies 
are more entangled, to distinguish between the seeming relations 
arid the real relations. 


Once more, we are ever liable to be led away by superficial, 
trivial facts, from those deep-seated and really important facts which 
they indicate. Always the small details of social life, the interesting 
events, the curious things which serve for gossip, will, if we allow 
them, hide from us the vital connections and the vital actions 
underneath. Every social phenomenon results from an immense 
aggregate of general and special causes; and we may either take 
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the phenomenon itself as intrinsically momentous, or, along with 
other phenomena, may take it as indicating some inconspicuous truth 
of real significance. Let us contrast thé two courses. 

Some months ago a correspondent of the Times, writing from 

_ Calcutta, said :— - 

“The Calcutta University examinations of any year would supply curious 
material for reflection on the value of our educational systems. The prose 
test in the entrance examination this year includes Ivanhoe. Here are a 
few of the answers which I have picked up. The spelling is bad,.but that 
I have not cared to give :— 

“ Question :— Dapper man?’ (Answer vy. ‘Man of superfluous know- 
ledge.” (A. 2.) ‘Mad’ (Q.) ‘Democrat?’ (A. 1.) ‘Petticoat Govern- 
ment,’ (A. 2.) ‘Witchoraft” (A. 3.) ‘Half turning of the horse.’ (Q.) 
‘Babylonish jargon?’ (A. 1.) ‘A vessel made at Babylon.’ (A. 2.) ‘A 
kind of drink made at Jerusalem.’ (A. 3.) ‘A kind of coat worn by Baby- 
lonians.” (Q.) ‘Lay brother?’ (A. 1.) ‘A bishop’ (A. 2.) ‘A step- 
brother.’ (A. 3.) ‘A scholar of the same godfather” (Q.) ‘Sumpter 
mule?’ (A.) ‘A stubborn Jew.’ (Q.) ‘Bilious-looking fellow?’ (A. 1.) 
‘A man of strict character” (A. 2.) ‘A person having a nose like the bill 
of an eagle? (Q.) ‘Cloister?’ (A.) ‘A kind of shell.’ <Q.) ‘Tavern 
politicians?” (A. 1.) ‘Politicians in charge of the alehouse.’ (A. 2.) 
‘Mere vulgars’? (A. 3.) ‘Managers of the priestly church.’ (Q.) ‘A pair 
of cast-off galligaskins?’ (A.) ‘Two gallons of wine.’ 

The fact here drawn attention to as significant is, that these 
Hindu youths, during their matriculation examination, betrayed so 
much ignorance of the meanings of words and expressions contained 
in an English work they had read. And the intended implication 
appears to be that they were proved unfit to begin their college 
careers. If, now, instead of accepting that which is presented to 
us, we look a little below it, that which may strike us as more 
noteworthy is the amazing folly of an examiner who proposes to 
test the fitness of youths for commencing their higher education, 
by seeing, how much they know of the technical terms, cant-phrases, 
slang, and even extinct slang, talked by the people of another 
nation. Instead of the unfitness of the boys, which is pointed out 
to us, we may see rather the unfitness of those concerned in edu- 
cating them. 

If, again, not dwelling on the particular fact underlying the one 
offered to our notice, we consider it along with others of the same 
class, our attention is arrested by the general fact that ex- 
aminers, and more especially those appointed under recent systems 
of administration, habitually put questions of which a large pro- 
‘portion are utterly inappropriate. As I learn from his son, one 
of our judges not long since found himself unable to answer an 

` examination-paper that had been put before law-students. A well- 
known Greek scholar, editor of a Greek play, who was appointed 
examiner, found that the examination-paper set by his predecessor 
was too difficult for him, Mr. Froude, in his inaugural address at 
VOL, XX. KK 
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St. Andrews, describing a paper set by an examiner in“ English 
history, said, “I could myself have answered two questions out ‘of 
a dozen.” And I.learn from Mr. G. H..Lewes that he could not give 
replies to the questions on English literature which the Civil ‘Service 
„examiners had put to his son. Joining which testimonies: with 
kindred ones coming from students and professors on all sides, we 
find the really noteworthy thing to be that examiners are concerned 
not’ so much to set questions fit for students as to set questions 
which make manifest their own extensive learning. Especially if 
they are young, and have reputations to make or to ‘justify, they 
seize the occasion for displaying ` their erudition, regnis of the 
interests of those they examine. 
If we look through this more significant and general fact for ia 
still deeper fact it grows out of, ‘there rises before us the question— 
Who ‘examines the examiners?’ How happens it that men com- 
petent in their special. knowledge but so incompetent ‘in their 
. general judgment, should occupy the places they do? . This. pre- 
vailing faultiness of the examiners shows conclusively that the 
administration is faulty at its centre. Somewhere or other, the 
power of ultimate decision is exercised by those who are unfit: to: 
exércise it. If the examiners of the examiners were set to fill up” 

- an examination-paper which had for its subject the right conduct 
of examinations, and the proper qualifications for examiners, there 
would come out very unsatisfactory answers. 

Having seen through the small details and the wider facts ` 
down. to these deeper facts, we may, on contemplating them, per- 
ceive that these, too, are not'the deepest or most significant. ' It. 
becomes clear that those having supreme authority suppose, as 
men in general do, that the sole essential thing for a teacher or 
examiner is complete knowledge of that which he has to teach, 
or respecting which he has to examine. Whereas a co-essen- 
tial thing is a knowledge of Psychology; and especially that part 

_ of Psychology which deals with the evolution of the faculties. 
Unless, either by special study or by daily observation and quick 
insight, he has gained an approximately-true conception of how 
minds perceive, and reflect, and generalize, and by what processes 
their ideas. grow from, concrete to abstract, and from simple to 
complex, no one is competent to give lessons that will effectually: 
teach, or to ask questions which will effectually measure the efficiency 
of teaching. Further, it becomes manifest that, in common with 
the public at large, those in authority assume that the goodness or 
education is to. be tested by the quantity of knowledge acquired. 
Whereas it is fo be much more truly tested’ by the capacity for 
using knowledge—by the extent to which the knowledge gained. has 
been turned into faculty, so as to be available both for the purposes - 
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of life aid for the purposes of independent investigation. " Though 
thete is a growing consciousness that a mass of unorganized informa- 
tion is, after all, of but small value, and that ‘there is more value in 
less information well-organized, yet the noteworthy truth is that this 
consciousness has not got itself officially embodied; and .that our 
educational administration is working, and will long continue to 
work, in pursuance of a crude and out-worn belief. 

As here, then, so in other cases meeting us in the present and all 
through the past, we have to contend with the difficulty that the 
greater part of the evidence supplied to us as of chief interest and 
importance, is really of value only for what it indicates. We have to 
resist the temptation to dwell in those trivialities which make up 
nine-tenths of our records and histories; and which are worthy of 
attention solely because of the things they indirectly imply or the 
things tacitly asserted along with them. 


Beyond those vitiations of evidence due to random observations, 
to the subjective states of the observers, to their enthusiasms, or 
prepossessions, or self-interests—beyond those that arise from the 
general tendency to set down as a fact observed what is really an 
inference from an observation, and also those that arise from the 
general tendency to omit the dissection by which small surface 
results are traced to large interior causes; there come those vitiations 
of evidence consequent on its distribution in Space. Of whatever 
class, political, moral, religious, commercial, &c., may be the pheno- 
mena we have to consider, a society presents them in so diffused and 
multitudinous a’ way, and under such various relations tọ us, that the 
: conceptions we can frame are at best extremely inadequate. 

Consider how impossible it is truly to conceive so relatively simple 
a thing as the territory which a society covers. Even by the aid of 
maps, “geographical and geological, slowly elaborated by multitudes 
of surveyors—even by the aid of descriptions of towns, counties, 
mountainous and rural districts—even by the aid of such personal 
observations as we have made here and there in journeys during life ; 
we can reach nothing approaching to a true idea of the actual varied 
surface—arable, grass-covered, wooded; flat, undulating, rocky; 
drained -by rills, brooks, and slow rivers sprinkled with cottages, 
farms, villas, cities. Imagination simply rambles hither and thither, 
and fails utterly to frame an adequate thought of the whole. How 
then shall we frame an adequate thought of a diffused moral feeling, 
of an intellectual state, of a commercial activity, pervading this 
territory ; unaided by maps, and aided only by the careless state- 
ments of careless observers? Respecting most of the phenomena, 
considered as displayed by a whole nation, only the dimmest appre- 
hensions are possible ; and how untrustworthy they are, is shown by 
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every parliamentary debate, by every day’s newspapers, and by every 
evening’s conversations; which severally disclose quite conflicting 
estimates. 

See how various are the statements made respecting any nation in 
its character and actions by each traveller visiting it. There isa 
story, apt if not true, .of a Frenchman who, having been three 
weeks here, proposed to write a book on England; who, after three 
months, found that he was not quite ready; and who, after three 
years, concluded that he knew nothing about it. And every one who 
looks back and compares his early impressions respecting states of 
things in his own society with the impressions he now has, will see 
chow « erroneous were the beliefs once so decided, and how probable it 
is that even his revised beliefs are but very partially true. ` On 
remembering how wrong he was in his pre-conceptions of the people 
and the life in some unvisited part of the kingdom*—on remembering 
how different from those he had imagined, were the characters he 
actually found in certain alien classes and along with certain alien 
creeds ; he will see how greatly this wide diffusion of social facts 
impedes true appreciation of them. 

- Moreover, there are illusions consequent on what we may call moral 
perspective, which we do not habitually correct in thought, as we 
correct in perception the illusions of physical perspective. A small 
object.close to, occupies a larger visual area than a mountain afar off; 
but here our well-organized experiences enable us instantly to- rectify 
a false inference suggested by the subtended angles. No such prompt 
rectification for the perspective is made in sociological observations. 
A small event next door, producing a larger impression than a great 


event in another country, is over-estimated. Conclusions prematurely | 


drawn from social experiences daily occurring around us, are difficult 
to displace by clear proofs that elsewhere wider social i a 
point to quite opposite conclusions. 

A further great difficulty to which we are thus introduced is, that 
the comparisons of experiences by which alone we can finally establish 
relations of cause and effect among social phenomena, can rarely be 
made between cases in all respects fit for comparison. Every society 


differs specifically, if not generically, from every other. Hence itis a _ 


peculiarity of the Social Science that parallels drawn between 
different societies, do not afford grounds for decided conclusions—will 
not, for instance, show us with certainty, what is an essential pheno- 
menon in a given society and what is a non-essential one. Biology. 
deals with numerous individuals of a species, and with many species 
` of a genus, and by comparing them can see what traits are specifically 

constant and what generically constant ; and the like holds more or less 
, with the other concrete sciences. But comparisons between societies, 

among which we may almost say that each individual is a species by 
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itself, yield much less definite results : the necessary characters are 
not thus readily distinguishable from the accidental characters. 

So that even supposing we have perfectly valid data for our socio- 
logical generalizations, there still lies before us the diffculty that 
these data are, in many cases, so multitudinous and diffused that we 
cannot adequately consolidate them into true conceptions ; the addi- 
tional difficulty that the moral perspective under which`they are pre- 
sented, can scarcely ever be so allowed for as to secure true ideas of 
proportions; and the further difficulty that comparisons of our vague 
and incorrect conceptions concerning one society with our kindred con- 
ceptions concerning another society, have always to be taken with the 
qualification that the comparisons are only partially justifiable, because 
the compared things are only partially alike in their other traits. 


An objective difficulty, even greater still, which the Social Science 
presents, arises from the distribution of its factsin Time. * Those who 
look on a society-as either supernaturally created or created by Acts 
of Parliament, and ‘who consequently consider successive stages of its 
existence as having no necessary dependence on one another, wil] not 
be deterred from drawing political conclusions from passing facts, by 

_a consciousness of the slow genesis of social phenomena. But those 
who have risen to the belief that societies are gradually evolved in 
structure and function, as in growth, will be made to hesitate on con- 
templating the long unfolding through which early causes work out | 
late results. 

Even true appreciation of the successive facts which an indi- 
vidual life presents, is very generally hindered by inability to grasp 
the long-drawn processes by which ultimate effects are produced ; 
as we may see in the foolish mother who, yielding to her perverse 
child, gains the immediate benefit of peace, and cannot be made 
to realise the evil of chronic dissension which her policy will hereafter 
bring about. And in the life of a nation, which, if of high type, lasts 
at least a hundred individual lives, correct estimation of results is still 
more hindered by this immense duration of the processes through 
which antecedents bring their consequents. In judging of political 
good and evil, the average legislator thinks much after the manner of 
the mother dealing with the spoiled child: if a course is productive 
of immediate benefit, that is considered sufficient justification. 
Quite recently an inquiry has.been made into the results of an ad- 
ministration which had been in action some five years only, with the 
tacit assumption that supposing the results were proved good the 
administration would be justified. i 

And yet to those who look into the records of the past not to revel 
in narratives of battles or to gloat over court-scandals, but to find how 
institutions and laws have arisen and how they have worked, there is 
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no truth more obvious than that generation after genetation must ` 

pass before you can see what is the outcome ‘of an action that has 

been set up. Take the example furnished us by our Poor Laws. 

When villeinage had passed away, and serfs had no longer to be main- 

tained by their owners—when, in the absence :of any one to control 

and take care of serfs, there arose an increasing class of men- 
dicants and “sturdy rogues, preferring robbery to labour”—when, in 

Richard the Second’s time, authority over such was given to justices 

and sheriffs, out of which there presently grew the binding of servants, _ 

labourers, and beggars, to their respective localities—when, to meet 
the case of beggars, “impotent to serve,” the people of the districts 

` in which they were found, were made in some measure responsible for 
them (so, re-introducing in a more general form the feudal arrange- 

- ment of attachment to the soil, and reciprocal claim on the soil); it 
was not suspected that the foundations were laid for a system which. 
would, in after ‘timés, bring about a demoralization threatening 
general ruin. When, in subsequent centuries, to meet the evils of 
again-increasing vagrancy which punishment failed to repress, these 
measures, re-enacted with modifications, ended in making the people - 
of each parish chargeable with the maintenance of their poor, while it 
re-established the severest penalties on vagabondage, even to death 

- without benefit of clergy, no one ever anticipated that while the penal 

elements of this legislation would by and by become so mollified as to 

have little practical effect in checking idleness, the accompanying 
arrangements would eventually take such forms as immensely to 

encourage idleness, Neither legislators nor others foresaw that in 230 

years the poor’s-rate, having grown to seven millions, would become a 

public spoil of, which we ‘read that, 


“The ignorant believed it an inexhaustible fund which belonged to them. 
To obtain their share the brutal bullied the administrators, the profligate 
exhibited their bastards which must be fed, the idle folded their arms- and 
waited till they got it; ignorant boys and girls married upon it; poachers, 
thieves, and prostitutes, extorted it by intimidation; country justices 
lavished it for popularity, and guardians for convenience. >. -. . Better 
men sank down ‘among the worse: the rate-paying: cottager, after a vain 
struggle, went to the pay-table to seek relief ; the modest girl might starve 
, While her bolder neighbour received 1s. 6d. per week for every illegitimate , 
child.” : 


As-sequences of the law of Elizabeth, no one imagined that, in rural 
districts, farmers, becoming chief administrators, would pay part of 
their men’s wages out of the rates (so-taxing the rest of the rate- 
payers for the cultivation of their fields); and that this abnormal 
relation of master and man would entail bad cultivation. No: one 
imagined that, to escape poor’s-rates, landlords would avoid building 
cottages, and would even clear cottages away: so causing “over- 
crowding, with consequent evils, bodily and mental. No one ima- 
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gined that workhouses, so called, would become places for idling in ; 
and places where married couples, habitually residing, displayed their 
“elective affinities” time after time.* Yet these, and detrimental 
results which it would take pages to enumerate, culminating in that 
general result most detrimental of all—helping the worthless to mul- 
tiply at the expense of the worthy—finally came out of these measures 
taken ages ago merely to mitigate certain immediate evils. 

Is it not obvious, then, that only in the course of those long 
periods required to mould national characters and habits and sen-’ 
timents, will. the truly important results of a public policy show 
themselves? Let us consider the question a little further. 


In a society living, growing, changing, every new factor becomes a 
permanent force} modifying more or less the direction of movement 
determined by the aggregate of forces. Never simple and direct, but, 
by the co-operation of so many causes, made irregular, involved, and 
always rhythmical, the course of social change can never be judged of 
in its general direction by inspecting any small portion of it. Hach 
action will inevitably be followed, after a while, by some direct or 
indirect reaction, and this again by a re-reaction; and until the suc- 
cessive effects have shown themselves, it is impossible to say how the + 
* total motion will be modified. You must compare positions at great 
distances from one another in time, before you can perceive rightly 
where things are tending. Even so simple a thing as a curve of single 
curvature cannot have its nature determined unless there is a con- 
siderable length of it. See here these four points close together. The 
curve passing through them may be a circle, an ellipse, a parabola, 
an hyperbola ; or it may be a catenarian, a cycloid, a spiral. Let the 
points be further apart, and it becomes possible to form some opinion 
of the nature of the curve—it is obviously not a circle. Let them be 
more remote still, and it may be seen that it is neither an ellipse nor 
a parabola. And when the distances are relatively great, the mathe- 
matician can say with certainty what curve alone will pass through 
them all. Surely, then, in such complex and slowly-evolving move- 
ments as those of a nation’s life, all the smaller and greater rhythms 
of which fall within certain general directions, it is impossible that 
such general directions can be traced by looking at stages that are 
close together—it is impossible that the effect wrought on any general 
direction by some additional force, can be truly computed from obser- 
vations extending over but a few-years, or but a few generations. 


* Tn one case, “ out of thirty married couples, there was not one man then living 
with his own wife, and some of them had exchanged wives two or three times since 
their entrance” This, along with various kindred illustrations, will be found in 
tracts on the Poor-Law, by a late uncle of mine, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, of Hinton 
Charterhouse, who was chairman of the Bath Union during its first six years. 
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For, in the.case of these most-involved of all movements, there is 
the difficulty, paralleled in no other movements (being only ap- 
proached in those of individual evolution), that. each new factor, 
besides affecting in an immediate way the course of a movement, 
affects it also in a remote way by changing the amounts and direc- 
` tions of all other factors. A fresh influence brought into play on a 
society not only affects its members directly in their acts, but also 
indirectly in their characters. Continuing to work on their cha- 
racters generation after generation, and modifying by inheritance the 
feelings which they bring into social life-at large, this influence alters 
the intensities and bearings of all other influences throughout the 
society. By slowly initiating modifications of nature, it brings into 
play forces of many kinds, incalculable in their strengths and tenden- 
cies, that act without regard to the original influence, and may 
produce quite opposite effects. . 


Fully to exhibit this objective difficulty, and to show more clearly 
still how important it is to take as our data for sociological conclu- 
sions, not the brief sequences, but the sequences that extend over 
‘centuries or are traceable throughout civilization, let us draw a 
lesson from a trait which all regulative agencies in all nations have 
displayed. 

The original meaning of human sacrifices, which is otherwise tole- 
rably clear, becomes quite clear on finding that where cannibalism is 
still rampant, and where the largest consumers of human flesh are 
the chiefs, these chiefs, undergoing apotheosis when they die, are 
believed thereafter to feed’ on the souls of the departed—the souls 
being regarded as duplicates equally material with the bodies they 

‘belong to. And should any doubt remain, it must be dissipated by 
. the accounts we have of the ancient Mexicans, whose priests, when 
war had not lately furnished a victim, complained to the king that 
the god was hungry; and who, when a victim was sacrificed, offered 
his heart to the idol (bathing its lips with bis blood, and even putting 
portions of the heart into its mouth), and then cooked and ate the. 
rest of the body themselves. Here the fact.of significance to which 
attention is drawn, and which, various civilizations show us, is that the 
sacrificing of prisoners or others, once a general usage among cannibal 
ancestry, continues as-an écclesiastical usage long after having died out ' 
in the ordinary life of a society. “Two facts, closely allied with this fact, 
have like general implications. Cutting implements of stone remain 
in use for sacrificial purposes when implemehts of bronze, and even of 
iron, are used for all other purposes. Further, the primitive method 
of obtaining fire by the friction of pieces of wood, survives in religious 
ceremonies ages after its abandonment in the household; and even 
now, among the Hindus, the flame for the altar is kindled by the 
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“fire drill.” These are striking instances of the pertinacity with which 
the oldest part of the regulative organization maintains its original 
traits in the teeth of influences that modify things around it. 

The like holds in respect of the language, spoken and written, which 
it employs. Among the Egyptians the most ancient form of hiero- 
glyphics was retained for sacred records, when more developed forms 
were adopted for other purposes. The continued use of Hebrew for 
religious services among the Jews, and the continued use of Latin for 
the Roman Catholic service, show us how strong this tendency is, apart 
from the particular creed, Among ourselves, too, a less dominant 
ecclesiasticism exhibits a kindred trait. The English of the Bible is 
of an older style than the English of the, date at which the transla- 
tion was made; and in the church service various words retain obso- 
lete meanings, and others are pronounced in obsolete ways. ‘Even the 
typography, with its illuminated letters of the rubric, shows traces of 
the same tendency ; while Puseyites and ritualists, aiming to rein- 
force ecclesiasticism, betray a decided leaning towards archaic print, 
as well as archaic ornaments. In the esthetic direction, indeed, their 
movement has brought back the most primitive type of sculpture for 

“monumental purposes; as may be seen in Canterbury Cathedral, 
where, in two new monuments to ecclesiastics, one being Archbishop 
Sumner, the robed figures recline on their backs, with hands joined, 
after the manner of the mailed knights on early tombs—presenting 
complete symmetry of attitude, which is a distinctive trait of barbaric 
art, as every child’s drawing of a man and every ada carved by a 
savage shows us. 

At conscious as well as an unconscious adhesion to the old in usage 
and doctrine is shown. Not only among Roman Catholics but 
among many Protestants, to ascertain, what the Fathers ‘said, is to 
ascertain what should be believed. In. the pending controversy 
respecting the Athanasian Oreed, we see how much authority attaches 
to an antique document. The antagonism between Convocation and 
the lay members of the Church—the one as a body wishing to retain 
.the cursing clauses and the other to exclude them—further shows 
that official Protestantism adheres to antiquity much more than non- 
official Protestantism: a contrast equally displayed not long: since 
between the opinions of the lay part and the clerical part of the Pro- 
testant Irish Church. 

Throughout political organizations the like tendency, though less 
dominant, is very strong. The gradual establishment of law ‘by the 
consolidation of custom, is the formation of something fixed in the 
midst of things that are changing; and, regarded under its most 
general aspect as the agency which maintains a permanent order, it is 
in the very nature of a State-organization to be relatively rigid. The 
way in which primitive principles and practices, no longer fully in 


illusory as would be judging of the Earth’s curvature by observing 
whether we are walking up or down hill. After recognizing which 
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truth he will perceive how great is another of the obstacles in the 
way of the Social Science. ; 

“But does not all this prove too much? If it is so difficult to get 
sociological evidence that is not vitiated by the subjective states of 
the witnesses, by their prejudices, enthusiasms, interests, &.— if 
where there is. impartial examination, the conditions of the inquiry 
are of themselves so apt to falsify the result-—if there is so general 
a proneness to assert as facts observed what were really inferences 
from observations, and so great a tendency also to be blinded by 
exterior trivialities to interior essentials—if even where accurate data 
are accessible, their multitudinousness and diffusion in Space make it 
impracticable clearly to grasp them as wholes, while their unfolding 
in Time is so slow that antecedents and consequents cannot be 
mentally represented in their true relations; is it not manifestly 
impossible that a Social Science can be framed ?” 

It must be admitted that the array of objective difficulties thus 
brought together is formidable ; and were it the aim of the Social 
Science to draw quite special and definite conclusions, which must 
depend for their truth upon exact data accurately co-ordinated, it 
would obviously have to be abandoned. But there are certain classes 
of general facts which remain after all errors in detail, however pro- i 
duced, have been allowed for. Whatever conflicts there may be 
among accounts of events that occurred during the feudal ages, com-- 
parison of them brings out the incontestable truth that there was 
a Feudal System. By implication, chronicles and laws indicate the 
traits of this system; and on putting side by side narratives and 
documents written, not to tell us about the Feudal System but for 
quite other purposes, we get tolerably clear ideas of these traits in 
their essentials—ideas made clearer still on collating the evidence 
furnished by different contemporary societies. Similarly throughout. 
By making due use not so much of that which past and present wit- 
nesses intend to tell us, as of that which they tell us by implication, 
it is possible to collect data for inductions respecting social structures 
and functions in their origin and development: the ‘obstacles which 
arise in the disentangling of such data in the case of any particular 
society, being mostly surmountable by the help of the compdrative 
method. ` i 

Nevertheless, the difficulties that have'been enumerated must be 
ever present to us. Throughout, we have to depend on testimony ; 
and im evéry case we have to beware of the many modes in which 
evidence may be vitiated—have to estimate its worth when it has 
been. discounted in various ways; and have to take care that our 
conclusions do not depend upon any particular class of facts gathered 
from any particular place or time. HERBERT SPENCER. 
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of Assisi, of St. Dominic in his early days, of Santa Teresa, or 
even of our own Kebles, Puseys, and Newmans, ere controversy had 
embittered them, and does not recognize how beautiful a vision was 
the Church to them as it existed in their imaginations—a holy house, 
a holy family in every nation, a leaven to leaven the lump and make 
all holy? Or who can look at it as it was to the. minds of the early 
Italian painters, Giotto, Perugino, Fra Angelico, as embodied in their 
paintings, and does not shudder as he sees their works taken from the 
sanctuaries for which they were designed and relegated to museums 
and picture galleries, courting the stare of the vulgar Philistine, and 
the gaze of the art critic, torn from their shrines, and far from their 
native homes, as the gods we have ravished from the blue Olympus and 
confine in the damp and darkness of Russell Square. None can see 
such things, still less the churches themselves, from which they were 
taken in the Spanish and Italian Peninsulas, made the stables of 
cavalry and smoking rooms of Berserglieri, without a sense that a 
great injury has been done and loss inflicted on humanity—a loss and 
injury for which nothing can compensate but the belief that they had 
missed their end and stood in the way of some better thing which they 
frustrated and which was coming. That they did so we cannot doubt ; 
they missed their end, and stood in the way of some better thing which, 


, \ Ñ THO is there that has at all entered into the spirit of St. Francis 
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if they did not prevent, they assuredly did not accomplish. That better 
thing, we believe, was that life of which they Were the representation, 
but not the thing itself, and which, if taken for the thing, produced ' 
both its and their own destruction. That better thing we believe to 


. have been the Christian. life, of some portions of the causes of which 


they were the representation. The representation being taken for the 
thing itself, by-and-bye, if not previously—for the mistake itself was 


_ significant of a previous decay—the life and its causes vanished away. 


It is because we see the same process now at work in England that 
we take up our pen, believing that the same causes will produce the 
same results always and everywhere, and, as we deem them now 
largely present among ourselves, it is time, we think, that we should 
awaken to the fact, and, as far as in our power, apply a remedy. 
The cause we think an insufficient ‘estimate of the character and 
power of the Christian religion, of the character which gives its 
power; and of what that- character and power are :—that it is a reli- 
gion resting in much upon a Revelation, of which the distinctive - 
quality is contained in its name—a Revelation which, by throwing 
light on the nature and character of God, elevates and enables man 
to higher aims and exertions. 

And never was England more in need of such a religion than at 
this moment. Never could it be more unfortunate that “the religion 
which she possessed, and which was of this sort should be weakened, by . 
deteriorating causes, which those at’ work we believe. undoubtedly are. 
Never was England more in need of an elevating and ennobling 
religion than now. Without the grosser and more systematic vices 
of the Continent, and without the reckless vanity of the southern 
nations, the moral tone of England in many respects is low, and the 
very causes which have led to her elevation in some respects have léd 
to her depression in others., That independent character and self- ’ 
assertion which have given their elevation to the natives of England 
have brought with them a corresponding coarseness which very much 
detracts from ‘the general gain; worldliness and self-sufficiency 
become promina characteristics. The acquisition of “ position and 
property ” among the elders, a want of respect and tenderness among 
the younger, - distinguish the modern Englishman beyond his com- 
peers of the Continent, and in a degree elsewhere unknown; save » 
perhaps among. his kinsmen of America, where similar causes-are 
producing similar effects. Our youth are too early sent from home ` 
and launched upon the world in search of independence, an inde- 
pendence acquired too often with the loss of other things. Public 
schools and colleges removing him early from the influence of home, 
and diminishing his knowledge of the’needs of others, a young man 
in this country will conduct- himself without evil intention towards 
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those above him in a way quite without. example among foreign 
nations. A young man will sit down covered in the presence of 
his mother and sisters, and draw on his father, whom he calls 
the “governor "—lucus œ non lucendo—for sums unheard of in 
other countries, so that it has been more wittily than with pro- 
priety observed that if once Abraham offered up Isaac, now Isaac 
offers Abraham. f ` 

Money is here the test of all things. Yet there are complaints also. 
The nouvewuw riches who now form so large a portion of our society 

, complain that the aristocracy treat them with hauteur. But, if so, 
they are ignorant of the.cause. .They consider that it is money 
instead of manners which maketh the man, and, in default of these, 
blame their “connection with business” for the coldness shown them. 
They mistake the cause; it is want of culture, and culture is the 
child of chivalry, the child of self-restraint, as that is of religion. 
When a man talks to his wife in society as if she were a servant, 
and to a servant as to a slave, and counts contradiction conversation, 
he should not wonder if a cultivated aristocracy stand aloof. He 
is not aware of the cause; he attributes it to a wrong one, and 
there is no one to put him right. 

The aristocracy to which he aspires cannot be his but on the 
same terms; it is itself that which it is by submitting to the same 
terms, self-restraint and generosity, the children of religion. It is 
true that many. of our present nominal aristocracy may come short 
of this, and more be ignorant of the source whence what they have 
was derived, but, no doubt, this is the cause of their own eleva- 
tion, and this it was which is its root,—chivalry, the child of reli- 
gion, of a religion powerful enough to mould and regenerate the 
heart. : 

Have we now such a religion amongst us? It is to be doubted, 
from the signs of which we have spoken. What is the religion we 
have, and what are its prospects? No one can deny that the religion 
of England is a real and substantial religion, with a deep hold ‘on 
its inhabitants, and that at this moment it seems of a more powerful 
character than it has been for years. Is it, then, ‘a true religion, 
and is it likely so to increase as to supply the needs of which we 
have spoken? That is the present question. . That it is true we 
doubt not, and there. are many signs of an increasing activity. 
Churches are built, old ones restored—on every hand’ the clergy 

-are more zealous, and visibly active in their several spheres. The 
Church of England was and is one of the chief of the Reformed 
Churches, and used to be called the bulwark of the Reformation. 

: Her reformation aspect was that, and. is that, we still hope, ‘which 

‘may be called the religion of: England. But a great change has 
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come over it. “Within the last forty years she has been going back 
on the path of the Reformation, retracing her steps until many of her 
clergy have all but reached the point from which she then started. 
This increase of zeal and restoration of churches is not on the path of 
progress, but of retrogression, and we fear will go far to deprive us. 
of the religion of the past. It is now giving us a religion of a 
different character, and one we think wholly unequal to cope with 
the necessities of the times; onc, in fact, which will land us where 
the churches of the Continent are landed—outside, that is, of the 
knowledge and sympathies of their people. Many of the clergy 
rejoice in this; not in their getting beyond their people, but in 
getting the Church back to the ante-Reformation epoch, so that she 
again may be one with the Churches which she then left—the Roman 
and the Oriental Churches—with the hierarchies of which their 
sympathies are more constant and close, and the marks of which they 
suppose to be a better test and means of unity and truth than the 
doctrines and discipline of any of the Churches which hold with the 
Reformation. The religion which those who are engaged in the 
present religious movement have in view is an esthetic and culti- 
vated religion ; one, therefore, one would think, very likely to supply 
the want from which now England suffers; but on the other hand 
it is an essentially external movement, and does not go to move the 
depths which have to be stirred. It is not strong enough to move 
the foundations, and can have no true hold upon a ANGO so rooted 
in reality as the English. It has no real life of its own, no positive 
hold upon the greater verities, it is not seeking after God and the 
truth and the meaning of revelation, but means and modes and 
methods—a calculus, an apparatus, and not the thing itself It 
rests upon the words and authority of others, is antiquarian, senti- 
mental, poetical ; but it is not a religion like that of the Apostles 
and earlier Fathers, the great Reformers, or even the Puritans. It 
has an appearance of strength, ‘but it is not strong, and cannot stand 
discussion or debate; it is suited but for a time of peace, and a. 
people “in need of nothing.” Nevertheless, it has been strong 
enough in a remarkable way even to affect the nomenclature of 
-churches. It has turned the Church of England from its time- 
honoured title into the Anglo-Catholic—the Anglican Communion. ` 
This, however, may seem little; for what is there in a name ? , In 

this case there is much, for it means the denial of the old Protestant 

foundations, and the laying of a new foundation, neither Catholic 

nor Protestant, but something half-way between. It means an ideal 

church, eclectic, composite, with a point here ‘and an angle there - 
taken off from the-old, and a graft of another kind put in their 

place. With many it means a great deal more than mee but with 
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the most it means but the theory of Lerius—“ semper ubique et ab 
omnibus—” a church which never has and never could have existed. 

Such a church as this, were it possible, and fairly put to them, 
would never commend itself to the bulk of. the English nation, 
whose traditions it ignores; and whose proudest pages it turns 
back; but it commends itself to the esthetic, the young, the senti- 
mental; and if it affords no rest, and no supply for those struggling 
with the more difficult problems of life, or who prefer the sturdier 
virtues, and have no fear to run some risk to obtain a greater 
advantage, and believe liberty to be indispensable to life, it com- 
mends itself to the timid and more unenquiring, who are disposed 
to think that “the liberty wherewith Christ makes free” too often 
has for a main result danger to Christ Himself. 

Of course it starts with a different view of the Reformation, and 
of the origin of the Church of England, from that heretofore enter- 
tained. We were all in the habit of believing that England broke 
with Rome at the Reformation, because she had erred from the 
faith ; indeed, it is so stated in our ‘standards ;, and that rather 
than continue in her fellowship, and be partaker of her sins, some 
of our first fathers’ delivered themselves to death. But this is not 
the version of the Anglo-Catholic. He denies that in any true sense 
we separated from Rome at all, affirms that we cast-off some of her 
views, no doubt, but remained substantially the same, connected 
with the past by: means of the clergy; that the clergy remaining 
the same, the Churches are the same, for the test. of a Church is 
its clergy: that a change of doctrine is of little importance, as it 
may be altered again, but that a change in clergy is insuperable, 
for, the link once broken, all is over. Let us suppose that the 
argument is a sound one, and that the clergy we now have are 


received from the Roman Communion, that they were, that is, 


commissioned by Rome. What is their position if Rome denies 


" this ?4—that is, if Rome acknowledging their mission, declares that 
‘she took it away, took it because they had not fulfilled it? This 


Rome declares she did. Surely if she does so she has a right to 
do so, and that she does so we cannot doubt, when she rebaptizes . 
and reordains any of them who return to her Communion. Rome 
is surely the best judge in this case of what are her own acts. She 
repudiates and ignores the English clergy, excommunicates them and 
their Church. 

On what ground, therefore, can the English clergy still profess her 
commission? They draw a distinction. They say “orders” are a 
reality, a thing in themselves, once given never to be taken away, 
inalienable, indestructible. They draw a distinction in the Christian 
ministry between jurisdiction, mission, orders; the two first can be 
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taken away, the last never. What, then, can orders be? What do 
they do ? ` 

They do not mean identity of doctrine; for those in. the same 
orders do not agree one with another. They do not mean fellowship ; : 
for those who possess them in common are not in communion. 
What, then, is meant? No doubt some materialistic virtue, intrinsic, 
physical, communicable by contact, as was the virtue whereby the 
Stuart kings touched for the king’s evil: a virtue which is the con- 
sequence and proof of legitimate descent, the might which those 
possess who are clothed with right, the outcome in King and Priest, 
and proof that they are divine. 

But is such a conception consistent with fact, or the character of 
Revelation? Does experience show that the consequences follow 
.which are required? Does this Royal descent and Apostolic succes- 
sion prodifce the resulis alleged? Are such conceptions of the 
Christian Ministry and its work at all in harmony with the meaning 
of Revelation or its spiritual character? In neither case can it be 
said so for a moment. : 

As a means for the preservation of doctrinal truth, such a qualifi- 
tion of the Ministry is useless, and equally so for the security of 
communion. What it does as of its proper virtue is in truth to 
put darkness in place of light, and by rites to put Revelations into 
the category of magical arts. It erects the ministry into a caste, 
and because its promises are not fulfilled here, it relegates them to 
an unseen world. 

When the Apostles sent others to preach the Gospel, is it for a 
moment to be supposed that they contemplated a ministry and 
action of this kind? Surely it overturns the whole nature of 
Christianity? 

And if we look at it in the light of its claim to connection with 
Rome, surely we shall see that its case is equally untenable. If a 
Bishop, for example, was to ordain a curate in England, and he went ` 
off to join and officiate for the Dissenters, could he honestly, or with 
any show of reason, claim the Bishop’s orders for doing so? Yet 
-this is precisely the case of the English Bishops at the Reformation. 
And if they went apart, no claim can be set up for union by their 
Successors, 

But the reason for the claim may be based on higher ground than 
this. Itis made as a means for giving the ‚Church of England both 
union with the past and connection with the aneient churches still in 
existence—or Catholicity—as it is called. - This is a more defensible 
ground, and a higher position. Let us, however, look into its meaning, 
and we shall see that it does not and cannot do that which is required. 

No doubt the Church must have’a continuous existence. But it 
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will dapni upon what the Church herself i is, what the nature of 
that is.wbich gives connection with her. She is called in Scripture 
the Kingdom of God, and is as such a spiritual kingdom—one without 
observation, invisible, that is, in her foundations. She may give birth 
to the visible, but the visible does not give birth to her. She may 
create signsjand seals of her existence, sacraments and ministries. 
She ereates, but she is not created by them. Such as she creates— 
apart from that which created them, the spiritual life which gave 
them birth—intrinsically are nothing; they are dead when thus 
standing alone, and, dead themselves, cannot give life to others. 
Orders alone have no intrinsic life, and they cannot give it to others. 
But it is by orders alone that in this case the Church of England is 
supposed to stand, {and they are not sufficient for her purpose. In 
fact, they are not accepted by the elder churches, and do not, there- 
fore, give that connection with them which they claim to do. Such a 
materialistic virtue as‘is supposed those churches do not recognize 
When apart from the “objects for which they were given, and what- 
ever may be the belief of those who possess- them—supposing the 
succession to exist—they do not effect the purpose they have in view. 

Cross to Calais, and their orders leave them. No priest of Rome 
from Calais to Constantinople, or of the East from thence to India, 

knows anything of the English Church, save as some species of 
separation dating from the Reformation, and some sort of layman 
pretending to be a priest. They ignore and repudiate all such alike, 

However much they may esteem them as men they do not recognize 
them as brethren. 

Catholic by means of orders, no man can be; supposing he had 
such orders as he supposes, orthodox he may be, aned Christian he 
probably is, but Catholic he cannot be. He is but a private indi- 
vidual in the dress of a soldier, or as some native chief with one 
article of European clothing. Catholic means universal, vast, great, 
numerous, and such like. It is the antagonistic of eclectic. The 
Roman and Oriental churches lay claim to such title with a certain 
propriety in the strength of their size. But we in no sense partake 
of their Catholicity by clothing ourselves with one or more of their 
vestments. 

Do we urge, therefore, a return to them? Far from it; their 
view of Catholicity, and their mode of obtaining and producing it, 
we hold to be altogether false and mistaken, based upon a wholly 
mistaken view of the nature of Christ’s kingdom, and the substitution 
of a false for a true concéption of it—a conception from which we 
escaped at the time of the Reformation, and in the relinquishment 
or destruction of which it was the Reformation found its root. A 
Materialistic had been substituted for a Spiritual Kingdom, the prin- 
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ciples of the producing power had been reversed, and at all costs, and 
as the one thing needful, England had to escape from and overturn 
‘this. And she did so; did it at a heavy and bloody sacrifice to her- 
self, the breaking up of old institutions, the disturbance of time- 
honoured relations, the axe and the faggot to some of her bravest and 
noblest sons—of whom too many amongst us at this moment seem ' 
strangely ignorant, and altogether unworthy. If we desire to return , 
to the place from whence they took us, nothing ‘is more easy; nothing 
more easy than to put the dial backward. : But the sun goes on, and 
if we do not follow in his path we shall be left in darkness and its 
deeds, Alas, England is now busy rebuilding what she then de- 
~ stroyed, restoring the links which she then‘broke. Who will be sorry 
for her when she is again captive and in chains, especially when now 
Europe—following her past example—is rejecting that which she 
long ago cast off? It is the old story of the letter and the spirit, the 
spirit and the flesh. At first the spirit overcame the letter, and the 
Christian overcame the Jew ; in our day it is reversed, and the Jew 
overcomes the Christian. No doubt it ever is a great problem how 
to possess a Church, and yet to retain her in her..proper place—a 
. problem ever recurring.” How retain the spirit and prevent it dege- 
` nerating into matter? No doubt alone by adhering to the proper 
order, the spirit first, Creator Spiritus. When a materialistic succes- 
‘sion is made, of necessity the right order is inverted, the flesh takes 
precedence of the spirit, the spirit is made dependent on the flesh, 
the- ministry and sacraments become parents instead of children, the 
Church is converted into a temporal kingdom, and the Kingdom of 
God disappears. It is’a rule of force and not of sympathy, of autho- 
rity instead of light. As the foundation so the superstructure—the 
building is in accordance with that out of which it is built. Out of a’ ` 
materialistic ministry come materialistic sacraments ;, materialistic 
sacraments require a materialistic ministry. The theory and its 
results are all of one. 

But it is evident that this conception reverses the meaning of what ” 
the Church should be. It is to be a spiritual leaven to leaven the 
material kingdoms. This is a material leaven converting the 
spiritual to itself. It is the production of the world under another 
form than before, and under one which is worse, for it is the simula- ` 
tion of a truth by the false, and a corruption by means of that which’ 
was to purify—the last corruption,-that of the best becoming the 
worst. The priests of this Church return to the origin which was 
abolished with the Levites—they are again “made after.the law of a 
carnal commandment, and not after the power of an endless life.” 
Their lives are not hid with Christ in God, but are dependent upon 
an outward sign which makes them what they are. It is evident 
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that by such a theory the real meaning and power of Christianity 
are shut out, and could never have been realized where it is adopted. 
‘Those who now accept it are in the same position as those who did 
not accept the Reformation, with the additional drawback that they 
have rejected what the Reformation brought to light. 

They do not recognize light in the higher regions, and that the 
power given to them to “try the spirits” is that by which they are 
to be guided into truth. They made authority the test of truth and 
not truth of authority, truth which the conscience and reason discern 
within them, that of the Most High within them, whereby they 
recognize the Most High without. Demanding a materialistic suc- 
cession as the test of truth, they make truth dependent on a succes- 
sion which is often uncertain and ever divided, and which on this its 
own showing cannot be the guide, while they reject the infallible 
Guide within, the Divine image in which they were created, as the 
guide to a succession. They rule the greater by the -less, and not 
the less by the greater. And even the rule itself they set aside, and 
make it of no avail, and the other their rule at times, when, for 
for example, as a guide to truth Athanasius was chosen against all 
other, and the rule of Lerius elevated above all other tests. 

Adopting such a rule as this, all imperfect as it has been found to 
be, both its imperfection and its basis of authority lead to the adop- 
tion of the most Anti-Christian methods. To secure tke unity which 

‘it requires, force is requisite and is exercised, and the history of the 
Church is full of the most terrible examples of its exercise with what 
unsuccessful results our present times abundantly show. The Inqui- 
sition in Spain, St. Bartholomew’s and the Waldensian and Albigen- 
sian massacres in France and Piedmont, with the fires of Smithfield 
in England, too abundantly show. In fact, the persecutions of Chris- 
tians by the Popes have resulted in many more of their deaths than 
did the persecutions of the Roman Emperors. No doubt it may be 
said that, although in a much less degree, persecutions were exercised 
by those of the other principle ; but then it must be remembered 
that if .so, these persecuted in violation of, while the others did so by 
reason of, their principles; the one demands liberty for its use, the 
other denies it. : 

And after all, what is the product of such a principle, a unity pro- 
duced by force, and truth which is but the agreement in symbols? It 
is but a mechanical, not an essential union, but an assent and no 
belief. As it does not come from, it cannot reach, the higher regions 
-it lives outside of them, and has no knowledge of their contents. 
Unity which is not the product of Love, truth which is held indepen- 
dent of meaning, is neither real unity nor real truth; they are but 
moulds wherein they cast themselves, the moulds without them are 
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` little worth, And they are without them, if they be not produced 
‘by them. That they should.be supposed to be.produced by them is 
the marvel of our time. Perhaps, however, England does not go so 
far as this. . ie : 

. The-Anglo-Catholic theory would take a little of the.one and a 
little of the other principle. It is Catholic, but also Anglican. It 
would. be: Protestant and Catholic both. At present, however, the 
Catholic is in the ascendant,.and to obtain the full benefit of the 
theory it must .be alone., The. Priest of the Roman Communion 
claims to absolve, and to transubstantiate bread and wine into the 
blood and body of our Lord. He professes to-work miracles. ,The 
, Anglo-Catholic takes lower ground. He claims to absolve and to 
produce a Real Presence (if not to transubstantiate), but he disclaims 
the power of working miracles. But to be consistent he should claim . 
. both. Nay, to be able to do the one he. must be able to do the 
other. Ard the. second is the test of the first, according to-the say- 
ing. of our Lord, “ Whether is it easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, 
' or to say, Arise and walk?” .The Church.which claims a, succession, 
must prove it by its power of working, miracles. By. that it stands 
or falls, as Rome knows, and in consequence asserts the power as 
hers. Such a ground as that occupied by. ihe Anglo-Catholic may do 
for the day of rest and peace, when its powers are not tested nor its. 
real nature.tried. But in the day of battle, -of discussion, and of 
need, it is of little avail. , And , accordingly those who do stand in 
- need of what the theory proposes to give betake themselves to where 

they are sure of it—that is, the Church of Rome. 

It is a theory, however, which has supporters beyond the shores of 
Evgland—that’ is, that a materialistic succession is needful for the 
being of a Church : not its well-being (which is a different thing, and 
in which we coincide), but its being. 

Accordingly we see many of those who have gone into what ‘is 
called the Old Catholic- movement abroad propose to themselves: a 
similar to the Anglo-Catholic position. They have thrown off the 
Pope since his declaration of his-own sole infallibility, but they have ` 
taken. to othersin the succession as óf need, although they do not 
—we will not say because they do not—claim infallibility. The non- 
Papal Archbishop of Utrecht confirms at Munich, and the Anglican 
Episcopate is viewed with admiration. 

Perhaps it is one of the saddest signs of the Church of England 
that this admiration should give so much, pleasure to many. of its 
clergy, as it seems to do. For- what is the meaning of it? Nothing 
more than when a parvenu is recognized by a true aristocrat; he feels 
himself more comfortable. Doubtful of his position before, he i is now 

‘somewhat assured. Spirits of Latimer, Cranmer, and’ Ridley, may 
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your eyes be kept from beholding your degenerate children! 
Surely the liberty- wherewith Christ ‘makes free is all unknown, 
where are seen such signs of bondage. Surely the old Church of 
England is beyond the new? Those to whom she now looks for a 
nod of recognition, all heroic as many of them are, are not to be 
compared to her own progenitors, who’ loved not their lives unto 
the death ; her new friends—honourable all—have not yet resisted 
unto blood. They have done well; we trust they may still do better. 
It was but the other day they held, and some may still hold, 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, accepted the canoni- 
zation of the Japanese martyrs, and agreed to many such things as 
to us are quite incredible. Might it not be well to honour our own, 
who never so bowed, and who fought so long, and to whom we owe so 
much, rather than those so new in the faith and young in experience, 
and to whom we can owe but little? Let them come to us; it isa 
retrogression to go back to them. 


I. 


But if it is still to be held tbat apostolic succession is of necessity, 
naturally the first question should be, Does it anywhere exist? It is 
possible that it may do so in the Greek and Roman Churches, where 

‘stress has been laid upon its necessity from an early date. But even 
there it is uncertain. It is uncertain where of all other places it 
should-be most certain, at its origin or starting-point. The con- 
nection of St. Peter with Rome, or even with Western Christendom, 
is necessarily uncertain. Year by year our growing knowledge of 
antiquity pomts altogether the other way, and the general analogy 
of Scripture and early history is altogether against it. And when 
we think of that which Rome makes to depend upon his presence, 
then doubt is as fatal as absolute denial. But were the succession 
from Peter granted in the case of Rome, it would be hard to connect 
that succession with England, not merely on the moral ground 
which we shave already shown, but on the ground of historical 
difficulty. The consecration of the earlier prelates of the English 
line, and notably of their chief, Archbishop Parker, is surrounded 
with difficulties; | which, if we take into account the subsequent 
secession of the’ non-jurors and their interminable controversies 
among themselves, become insuperable. In connection with what is 
hung upon this chain by the succession theory — and that is 
nothing less than the whole scheme of salvation, as it is called—is it 
credible to suppose that the Almighty should have linked its benefits 
to such a chain, when its existence would be hazardous, and its re- 
covery—on failuxe—impossible ? Of course it will be said “it cannot 
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fail,” but that is just the question. Its existence is reasonably 
doubted, and doubt in this case is as dangerous to faith, as we have 
said, as is denial. 

What is called the “ Real Presude” and the true body of the 
Lord, is hung upon its existence in the Roman Communion. It 
begins to be so in the English. Where is that Body, in either case, . 
if the material conveyance fail? Can such a Body and such con- 
veyance be the Lord’s body and ministry of the Gospel? Was it~ 
by such a doctrine as this that idolatry was overthrown, and the 
Levitical ministry superseded ? Are not both restored in a more 
extensive form ? i : 

One materialism leads to another, and is the cause of it, but 
surely both -alike are antagonistic to the kingdom of ‘the spirit 
which Christ came to found, and destructive of it.- Instead of a 
higher it gives us a lower kingdom, and the Popes and prelates of 
Rome are but shadows of the Roman consuls and.emperors. With 
the Anglo-Catholic it is even worse, for he has in default of the 
Leos and Gregories but the prelates of the Georges and Queen 
Anne, 

The strength of the Church of England assuredly does not lie in 
this direction, but in her wise pastoral care, her parochial work, and 
the practical piety and utility of her clergy. Her parochial work 
was a model, and her clergy until now occupied a sphere which has 
seldom been equalled, and never surpassed among ancient or modern 
nations. It was, indeed, one in many respects unique. Intelligent, 
well educated, well provided for, well born, the clergy of England 
were looked up to and respected by all within and without their 
circle.. They were men like other men, not apart from but partakers 
with them, sharers in their joys and partakers of their griefs. Heads 
of families, they knew family cares and duties, its pleasures and its 
pains. They had the confidence of all, and they confided in all - 
likewise. 

It is scarcely so now, or will not be so for long. Spie as a 
caste, they will fall out of knowledge and of confidence. Having 
interests of their own, they will be solicitous for. them, and- thus 
severed and suspected they will sink to the rank of the Roman and 
Oriental priesthood, of which the former, notwithstanding the- many 
` excellencies òf individuals; have been treated in the nations they 
belong to as the “enemies of mankind,” and this mainly no doubt 
from their separation of interésts and devotion to the doctrines which . ' 
this involves. ; 

Mixed as is the civil constitution of England, its ecclesiastical has 
a close resemblance to it. It is a monarchy, but the monarchical , 
succession has been so broken, ‘that although the links lie close, they - 
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are not united. It is an hierarchical Church, but its succession is, 
so interrupted that it cannot claim a continuous succession. It has 

the strength and stability which both forms give without the draw- 

back inherent in them—when an unbroken continuity is supposed 

to confer a right and to produce effects which do not belong to them, 

and which are but the shadow which superstition casts from the’ 
substance it distorts. - 

The strength of the Church of England is just that which is the 
strength of every individual Christian—knowledge of the truth, and 
a life in conformity. Such knowledge, she possesses in the record 
of Revelation, which she rightly says contains all things needful to 
salvation, and in the power to apprehend them by the same spirit 
which bestowed them; one by one, spirit to spirit; revelation, 
read by its own light, and strong in the strength of its own might. 
To those who see this light and feel this strength no other light and 
strength are requisite; as they need none, so they call for none. 
Where there is such call it is pretty evident that the true light is 
not seen, the true strength not present; and means are called for 
to show that which, did they see, would need no further showing, 
and, did they feel, would require no corroborative strength. They 
would see that the light is its own authentication, and that its 
possession made all who saw it one—an invisible kingdom, yet most 
veal; more real than those seen, of which the members are known 
to one another by their community in this, more than by a com- 
munity of name ; who are one and indivisible without visible tie— 
one, and made so by one indivisible but unseen truth. The opposite 
theory, however, produces no unity but that of caste, no union which 
does not sever us from the remainder of mankind. It brings us 
near to those far off by a false connection, and removes those near 
far off by a separation equally untrue. It gives us a unity by words, ` 
but removes it in things; of paper, but not of reality—unity with 
those whom we have not seen nor can see, instead of those with 
whom our-lives are familiar. It debars us from the ministrations 
of such as Macleod, Caird, or Campbell, and gives us a‘Syrian or 
.far-off bishop instead. Perhaps no more strange exaraple was ever 
seen or compliment paid than when, if.the report be true, in all 
simplicity we presume, the creed was changed to please a Greek 
archbishop in an English church, to minister in which a Chalmers 
would not have been admitted. It is a theory which seems an 
angel of light when seen as a pious prelate leading an humble flock ; 
but touched with Ithuriel’s spear,.it becomes a gaoler and his 
captive. If it promises security, it takes away life; and the aber- 
rations of liberty are less dangerous than the damp of imprisonment. 

It is true that the system proposes to itself, and in its way exer- 
cises, much that is good. Yet it is felt by those within its circle 
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„and still more by those without, that it fails to accomplish it. It 
doc not make goodness the end, but only the way to some other 
thing which it calls.the Church. It does good to get good, and has 
not good for its end and objèct. And so it ever fails in producing in 
those who exercise it, or in its objects, the’ satisfaction they expect. 
It is those “ works of the law” of which St. Paul speaks so often and 
so depreciatingly ; works done for some other object than the work’s 
sake, works done as work of which the quantity is important, works 
which it‘calls duties and service and obedience. So that a clergyman 
in England will speak of his Sunday duty, and divine service, and 
strict observances, unconscious that the language is subversive of the 
truth. Love is the only motive power in the Gospel, and it has no end 
beyond itself, and its exercise is no law but liberty, and no burden but 
bliss ; its only burden is want of exercise. But, by the other, starting 
from a false foundation, tier after tier is raised, but heaven is not at- 
tained ; the cupola will not close, and nothing comes of it but labour 
and sorrow, and a burden which cannot be borne. It has no hold 
upon the heart, becduse there is no heart in it; and, ignorant of the 
end with-which it should have begun, it wearies itself with the great- 
ness of the way. As was well said by the late Thomas Erskine, it- 
has religion for its God instead of God for its religion. 

That the root of Anglo-Catholicism and Rome are one we cannot 
doubt. Anglo-Catholicism may refine and finesse, deny it, and pro- 
bably disbelieve it, but that both are of one tree, or at least of a kindred 
nature, the results which they have in common are sufficient proof. . 
Rome has laid the axe to its own root; it is time, ere the tree over- 
spreads our fair English soil, the axe were laid to the root of it here. 
But, alas, at present it spreads so fast, interlacing its branches with 
the old upas, that, were it not that the root of the first 1s gone, we 
should fear that the second would be absorbed into it. And now it 
is marvellous to see the position held by the old amongst us. “Not- 
withstanding our own experience of the past, and its all but universal 
repudiation now by the continental nations, England is seen to wel- , 
come back that which she once rejected and they now reject. AIL 
but the highest in the land attend “Mass ;” under the guise of social, 
gatherings, the old mater orbis et urbis comes quietly in, and those 
who have worn the British uniform are welcomed by their old fellows 
in arms as if the uniform they now wear was not a desertion to the ` 
enemy. Too conscious of strength, Samson gets his locks shorn 
without being aware of it. 

It.is said we are on the verge of great social change, and on the 
brink of an open infidelity, and, to guard against this, obsolete prac- 
tices in religion are revived, and the use of reason is discredited 
——Reason, by which we judge, and by which our salvation is only pos- 
sible. What is the meaning of this? Surely that such guides have 
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lost the way, surely that that they know will not bear examination. 
Can this be the true treatment ofand result of revelation? Is it not 
given to make known, to show-what we need to see, and to show it 
because we can see it? Revelation appeals to our highest reason 
and thrives only by its exercise. He who bestows it on us is called 
the Spirit of Truth, and we are not to fear where truth may lead, for 
the same spirit'is called the Comforter; that is, the more we know 
the better we find it for us and the world, more worthy of its 
great Creator, 

Let us be careful lest, in disparaging reason and being afraid of 
truth, we stand in the place of those denounced of old as entering not 
in themselves and hindering those who would do so, lest the infi- 
delity of which we complain is not occasioned by ourselves, from the 
use of insufficient means, or the adoption of improper. Reason is 
disparaged and knowledge rejected because they are incompatible 
with the basis which has been assumed. A materialistic succession and 
materialistic sacraments, which stand by what they are in themselves, . 
and not by what they mean and signify, are independent of reasen, 
and do not stand by its use. That is an altogether different region. 
Independent of reason, their exercise requires no reason, and is 
incompatible with it. The name of mystery applied to the sacra- 
ments disclaims the use of reason, and is beyond it. Reason, on this 
theory, is out of court. Now, it need not be shown that, if this does 
not produce infidelity, it does nothing to remove it. And that it pro- 
duces it who can doubt? Let us look at the nations where it is most 
rife, at Spain, Portugal, and Italy, at Europe before the Reformation, 
and at the nations which were reformed. Reason, forbidden its exer- 
cise, is driven beyond religion, and religion, deprived „of it, becomes a 
superstition The people are on the one hand idolatrous, on the 
other infidel. Surely it cannot be doubted but that the application 
of religion has made the nations of the Reformation what now they ' 
are. Not reason apart from religion, for this, as in France, is but 
productive of spasmodic change, but, as in England and Germany, 
where, applied to religion, it has issued in progress uninterrupted 
since that day. May not our country now halt in this onward pro- 
gress and go back to whence she came, the Britain little before the 
Reformation, but now grown so great thereby ? “May Lambeth, Ful- 
liam, and Worcester seek their ancestors in the true genealogy of 
their, martyrs, and not in that of those who put them to death. 
Looking for a nod’ from Dr. .Déllinger, living in a paradise of its 
own, rejoicing in the churches springing up on every hand, England 
forgets her own honour and that which is her true life, and the fact 
that ere the Reformation, while the spiritual life was at its worst in 
any noble sense, the greatest outburst of church building and church 
art came—the smoothness ere the fall. Let us be on our guard 
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The thing which comes amongst us with apologies and bows, coming 
in as a lamb goes out as a beast of prey. It craves toleration, but 
ends by calling you heretic. It excuses itself at first, it then turns 
- to accuse you. Professing zeal for authority, it despises it when it is 
opposed by it, and now those who claim its principles of order are far 
less obedient to their rule than those before who made no such pro- 
fession. Professing the divine authority of bishops, it calls them to 
account for this and that, “for are there not foolish bishops?” It is 
full of worship, but it is the worship of its own will. ° 
Yet have we much sympathy with many of its followers, and there 
is much to explain and excuse their choice. Many find in it a refuge 


from the absorbing worldliness of our age. Women, in the vortex ‘of 


fashionable homes, escape by its means, for a time, from their weari- 
some pleasures. Young men of higher tastes than merely those for 
sport and amusement are drawn to its observances. The Christian 
year, the holy seasons, the open church, the frequent sacraments, are 
- an incitement, and supply their spiritual needs; and, if the higher 
soul is not developed—for it does not propose to “bring to the know- 
ledge of and fellowship with God—it lives in a region of “mystery”; 
much is given beyond what the world, as such, “affords ; and were 
it to go farther, and not cease where it should hegin, there would be 
little to say against it. But this it does, and after leading its votaries 
a little way, it declines to or cannot take them farther, and leaves 
them in or shtts:them up to an enclosure which, if it be safe, is also 
exclusive,—while safe it cannot be, for there is no salvation save by 
the salvation of others. A salvation which centres in self is no salva- 
tion, but stands in the-way of it. And the salvation which this seeks 
is limited to ordinances which of themselves cannot convey it. They 
cannot convey it, because they afford no remedy to the disease. 
Man here is in darkness and weariness and anxiety. He asks for 
‘light and strength to see the meaning óf things, help to “bear the 
burden of the mystery—the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world ”—and he is put off with more “ mysteries,” with “mysteries ” 
` which increase the burden and give no light. This is not revelation, 


nor the salvation which it affords. It is no’ gospel, and, in point of. 


fact, does not claim to be one; it speaks of the divinity of Christ, 
and does not know-.in what His divinity consists.. This pseudo- 
Christianity, the product of materialism, whose faith is as mechanical 
as its parent, rejects meaning as beyond its compass, and condemns 
the use of reason, taking the place in so doing of a revelation 


which appeals to the reason, and which bases its faith upon hav- . 


ing given us an “understanding,” bringing us, that is by means of 
knowledge, into sympathy with God. Setting aside this as the cri- 
terion and characteristic of revelation, this pseudo-Christianity, by 
means of a false title, has climbed into the place of revelation, and, 
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under the name of Catholic, instead of light, has brought in a king- 
dom .of darkness. Taking Catholic as the definition of truth, and a 
convertible term for Christian, “ Most Catholic” kings and queens 
have devastated Europe, and a term has been taken instead of that 
which it should but convey, a term which too often has conveyed the 
opposite to what was intended. But we have seen the same thing 
occur among ourselves when terms of definition were’ put in place of 
that which, if true, they-were given to signify, and a dying Christian 
receive the holy communion alone because his family around him 
were not of the same denomination. As of old, so now, a man is not 
received if his face be as if he were not on the way to our own 
Jerusalem. . 

But it may be thought that in saying so much of the abuse of 
terms, and making so little of that view which, under the term of 
Anglo-Catholic, has carried away so many of the clerical order, I 
disparage the clergy, and make light of that ministry which is in 
charge of the Ark of God. It is far from my intention to do so, nor 
do I—I but guard the Ark, and seek to warn such of the clergy às 
appear to me to be bearing it out of sight and use. Let no man say 
I disparage the clergy. I who write these lines am myself a clergy- 
man, Were I not so, I should be more free to say what I consider - 
is their due. And now I say that they are the honourable and the 
salt of the earth who, now-a-days: at least, get least in return for 
their’ labour—labour which in any other profession would return 
them an hundred-fold what it does in this—too often a thankless 
labour, and always a solitary, which severs men from their old com- 
panions even in our Protestant land, leaving them even here to some 
degree as a set-apart, an ill-rewarded ministry, labouring under this 
' constant burden, that they have no certain dwelling-place—that. is, 
no home to leave to wife and children at the time of their decease ; 
the old home and the parent go together. They have for their 
object the highest things, the good of others, the regeneration of the 
earth; those who seek, such things must themselves be high. 
Living in beggary—and in the voluntary churches what else is the 
Christian Ministry ?—and in all cases in a servitude, when anywhere 
else they might be rich and free, surely such a class of men are 
worthy of all honour—they have the good of others, not their own, 
as their sole and permanent object. I magnify mine office—I cannot 
but magnify it—I should be the last to disparage it ; I am far from 
doing so. What I do is what I say, seek to warn those now exer- 
cising it, lest by a false choice and false direction they bring an 
honourable office and high calling to suspicion and contempt. I know 
that the opposite is their intention, and is thought to be the result. 
But both the nature of things and the experience of others, of Spain 
and Italy, and the character of Revelation, protest such is not the 
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result. The ministry is honoured for what it brings, and is con- 
stituted by it; if it brings but nought, or the wrong offering, itself 
is nought, and ought to be rejected. 

The ministry of the Apostles, the ministry of the Reformation, ` 
led to the highest things—to God Himself; it had Him for its object. 
That of the Anglo-Catholic is not so high. It is occupied with itself, 
with means, with ways, with instrumentalities. It does not profess 
to have seen the light itself, but only professes that others have 
‘seen it. -In its highest form, as in the Papacy, it protests 
that no man has seen it for many’a day at least, and that we can 
only see, hear, or know it through the Pope, and that he is the way, 
and the truth, and the life ; that when he shall say, “It seems good 
unto the Holy Ghost and to us,” the thing is seen and the question 
ended, but that until then there is but darkness. On the same 
path, but walking still more weakly, tréads the Anglo-Catholic. He 
shuns the Pope, and fears him. He looks to the East and West, and 
North and South, for a kingdom which is within him. The same 
hesitancy now we sec in the sister Alt-Catholicism. They shun the 
Pope, but they must have Bishops. That is to say, they do not 
believe that Jesus Christ is truly known unless he be authenticated ° 
by a line of Prelates who date from those who saw the Lord and 
touched him in Jerusalem: a materialistic chain is wanted, a mate- 
rialistic sacrament, the real flesh and blood of Jesus Christ in 
Jerusalem and on the altar. It is very curious. What kind of a 
religion can this be said to be? Spiritual it is not; reasonable it is 
not; for a kingdom of the Spirit cannot be authenticated by the flesh. 

God is a Spirit, and that which Jesus came to reveal of God was 
not communicdted by his flesh. We may have, and men have had 
the flesh of Jesus Christ, who yet know nothing of Him. Surely it 
is by the record of His life we stand, a record which gives us all He 
~ was and said and did ; for all the churches have or can have, and all 
that tradition resolves itself to, is here, and no tradition goes beyond 
it. Besides this and materialism, there is nothing. And few will 
dare to contend that a materialistic substance is of the essence of 
Revelation, or of God. i 

Trusting to materialism for the authentication of spiritual truth, 
men weary themselves for very vanity. The proofs break down, the 
chain is doubtful; adding more strength, they think to cut deeper 
with an axe which cuts not at all. By walking more earnestly, a 
city is supposed to be approached, which does not lie in that 
direction. To get life by organism is to produce a Frankenstein who ' 
turns upon his creator. To believe in truth as the product of force 
is to misapprehend its intrinsic nature. It is the cause of force, 
but not the product of it. 

Such a conception has little akin to Christianity, for it will 
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change its creed in connection, with its source, while it will not 
recognize the source by' that which proceedeth from it, as the 
Cathedral service to which we have alluded proves. 

Let no man dread lest by a discovery that Anglo-Catholicism is in- 
sufficient men will be driven to Rome as the only refuge. Rome has 
so developed her principles in our days, and carried them to their 
legitimate conclusion so decisively, that although ‘some men may 
regret it, and wish she had stopped half-way, it is scarcely to be 
believed that any who have the full use of their reason will de novo 
betake themselves to her pale. For those already there much may 
be said. They find themselves there, they were born within the 
pale, they may not wish to part with all they know and have had 
since their childhood. -They know, probably, of no other refuge. 
We could wish it different. We think they should examine and 
weigh the facts of the case, and remove themselves from that which 
can. be no refuge, and is no sure but an altogether unsure foundation. 
But we sit in no judgment upon them; they never knew otherwise, 
nor had any other knowledge than that they now have. 

But Rome, with the late decrees of the Vatican, which supersede 
Revelation by the Pope, or make it altogether dependent on his 
mouth, which sets herself openly and of set purpose in the recent 
encyclical and syllabus against all that in the nature of things or 
by experience is most noble and profitable for man, cannot expect 
to be, and cannot again become, a resting-place for humanity. Once 
it was different, but now there can be no doubt. Before, her purpose 
may not have been evident, now there can be no mistake. To be 
sure, the controversy is now spoken of as the old fable of, the wolf 
and the lamb, and that she is the Jamb; and in one sense it is' true; 
but it is a lamb, which comes in with an appearance of weakness, 
with apologies, genuflections, and excuse, and goes out as a lion, 
leaving but riven carcases and desolation. Let St. Bartholomew and 
Smithfield attest that it is so. To be sure, it is said by some that ' 
the encyclical and syllabus mean nothing; but let us put Rome 
again in the place of power, and we shall know that in truth it is 
the reverse. 

No one can doubt that England, that is, the Church of England, 
has been long on a downward course in this direction. From 
the day when Laud took the holy table from the centre of the 
church’ and placed it against the wall, and it became an altar; 
which in time was turned into stone, and the rubrics became con- 
founded, until now when we see a clergyman of England what is 
called “ celebrate” with his back to the people, we have a continuous 
and distinct succession of downward steps from the communion of the 
-Protestant to the mass of the Romanist. For what is it but the 
mass when the disciple becomes a priest, offers up to God that 
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which God came to offer unto man, and by the hands of a ministry 
to distribute to the people. The essential difference and question 
between the Roman and Protestant Churches lies no doubt here—in 
this, which explains why it was against the Roman mass, as significant 
of the whole aberration, that the first Reformers took their stand, 
summing up the entire of Roman errors as signified here. And no 
doubt to hold and teach that+the Gospel is summed up in an 
Eucharist of which ‘the distinction is that we offer it unto God 


“instead of His offering it unto us, praying him to be reconciled 


instead of showing that He already is so, is a bowleversement of the 
Gospel, and the introduction of a system which is subversive of it, 
which, starting with an incomprehensible division in the Deity, is 
perfected, by a materialistic succession of earthly priests, whose whole 
existence as of a necessity is subversive of the demand for a spiritual 
kingdom. 

Basing itself upon a similar ieary, the Anglo-Catholic must 
share with the Romanist; and in England it is evident that the 
partnership has gone far, and has now all but- become a unity. For 
if from Laud until now there have been four or five generations, we 
have seen in our day an advance to Rome as great as that accom- 
plished in the time from Laud to us. 

No doubt the formularies of the Church, and the changes made 
in them under the same influences, have much of this to answer 
for; and the additions to the Catechism on the subject of thé sacra- 
ments subsequent to Reformation times, have done much to explain 
the whole, confusing as it has done the Protestant and Roman 
teaching, until now not ten Englishmen in the hundred can tell 
what they believe upon the subject; vibrating from age to age 
between- one teaching and the other—if yesterday it was Pro- 
testant, to-day it is the Roman. No wonder that the evangelical- 
clergy, therefore, have long demanded, and still demand, a reform 
of the Prayer Book. And they will demand it‘in vain until some 
great Protestant bishop shall arise to turn the hearts of the children 
to their fathers, showing them in what the great glory and good 
of England consists—their having shared in the uprising for truth 
and goodness against sin and error atthe time of the -Reformation— 
bidding them be no longer ashamed of the name which was then their 
privilege and their boast. In truth, even then England had cause 
for repentance. She hung back in France, and Piedmont, in Italy, - 
Spain, and Holland, from rendering the assistance she should, 
allowing the noble Protestants against error to go to banishment, 
and prison, and the stake, when a word from her would have saved 
many noble lives. As now, she was but half-hearted in the Refor- 
mation, but the sound portion was no doubt that which was with it. 
Strangely enough it is in the head-quarters of Romanism, and in the 
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‘person of its Pontiff himself, however, that we can discover the 
original teaching on these subjects. In St..Peter’s the high altar 
still stands in the centre of the church ; until the times of Sextus V. 
there were no other, or side altars. The Pope himself partakes of 
the sacred supper as it was first administered in Jerusalem, that is, 
sitting; and is in his own person a perpetual protest against sacer- 
dotalism in the church; for the distinctive dress of the Pope is that 
of a citizen or layman of the later Republic or the first Roman 
emperors, The demand for a physical link to connect us with the 
kingdom revealed by Christ no doubt arises from a misconception of 
the nature of that kingdom, and the belief that what. were its results 
are themselves its cause. Causes no doubt it'has and must have 
as all things have in an earthly kingdom, of an earthly nature, that 
is as conveyances ; but then in their case we must remember that 
that which is conveyed is essentially different from the conveyance, 
and cannot be confounded with it without its destruction. As a 
book conveys a teaching which is beyond itself, and no portion of it, 
while yet it is its conveyance—so does the ministry. If.it does not 
convey what it was intended to convey, itself is nothing. If an apos- 
tolic physical succession does not necessarily convey what the apostles 
taught, it is evident that it is nothing, and worse than nothing, if 
taken for that it was intended to convey. And as many who are 
supposed to possess it convey discordant messages, it is evident that 
the succession itself is not the test or thing. It was natural, as 
love waxed cold, and the spirit disappeared which had produced 
them, that the signs of fellowship which marked, the apostles, and 
connected them with Him who originally sent them, should be 
cherished and preserved, and that as the former or,spiritual disap- 
peared, the secondary and visible should take its place, and be taken 
for it, and be supposed to produce that which had produced it. It 
was natural, if not inevitable, but its results were disastrous. 
The sacraments and ministry, supposed to produce that of which 
they were but the products, gave birth to an offspring unnatural 
and abnormal. What is the remedy? No doubt to reverse the 
order and to revive again the vision of which originally they had , 
been the results, that is, the divine manifestation, the revelation of 
the divine in Jesus. To reproduce this, and to let the rest take 
their place, and fall as they then would into their due course ; that 
is the remedy. To begin at the right end—to “cease from man,” 
and to begin with God; to consider the character of God and its 
revelation in the Son; to realise the divine and the human Sonship ; 
the taking of the manhood into God by Christ; the taking of the 
Godhead into man by us. The ministry we want is that which is 
found from the presence of Christ when two or three are gathered 
together in His name: from that Spirit which is present when two 
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agree to ask, and which is the evidence and creator of the Church, 
that marriage made in Heaven, when of twain, divine love makes 
one flesh. ` 

This is the way and the end, the only formative cause, and con- 
stituent power of churches. Where this is, all is; and where this is 
not, nothing is. And nothing can be put instead of it. This is the 
way to signs; they are not the way to this. And that which this 
is, is the vision of God, given to us in Jesus Christ, and received in 
the spirit in which it was given. This is the initiative and effectual 
calling of churches, and this only, If it. seems small, there is 
nothing else so great; if it seems weak, there is nothing else so 
strong. The shadow of Peter passing by has long obscured it in 
Continental Europe, and our little isle seems under that passing 
shadow now. But it can be but for a short eclipse; the shadow will 
pass off, and the glory of the Church again appear, of the bridegroom 
and the bride. 

But it is time it-should. England was never in more need of an 
enlightening and elevating power than now, to lift her from the 
grossness of material aims, of the vulgarity which wealth engenders, 
and the pride which success entails. The note of religion which is 
now struck is not high enough. We cannot drive out one materialism 
by another: we cannot elevate where the reason and conscience 
„are contradicted or left out. We must have clergy, and we must 
have churches, but these to bring us to other and higher things, not 
to put themselves in the place of, or be unto themselves that higher 
thing to which iiey have their existence but to bring us. 

ALEXANDER EwINg, Bp. 





TWENTY-THREE SONNETS FROM MICHAEL 
ANGELO. 


T9 students of Michael Angelo’s works the new edition of his 
poems, published by Cesare Guasti, is an event of the greatest 
interest. Hitherto the commonly received version of these poems 
has been based on the edition of 1623, which was given to the world 
by the sculptors grand-nephew, himself called Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti. His collection was formed with pious care, but un- 
happily the grand-nephew fancied that he could improve upon his 
great-uncle’s style and thought; accordingly, instead of a critical 
edition, he produced, to use his own phrase, a “reduction” of the 
poems. In other words, he set himself to soften.down their harsh- 
ness, to clear away their obscurity, to amplify, amend, transpose, and 
mutilate according to his own ideas of syntax, taste, morality, and 
rhetoric. On the Dantesque audacities of Michael Angelo he en- 
grafted the prettinesses of the seventeenth century Petrarchisti, 
without regard for the originals before him. These, however, he had 
the kindness to preserve, whence it comes that we have the oppor- 
tunity at last of studying what Michael Angelo composed. In order 
to understand the nature of this “reduction,” it is necessary to 
compare the autograph poems line by line with the version of 1623. 
Tn sonnet xxxi., for example (Guasti, p. 189), the two copies agree ` 
in only one line, while the remaining thirteen are distorted, trans- 
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posed, mangled, deprived of point, and. adorned with superfluous 
conceits. A chorale of Bach’s in the hands of an Italian chapel-master 
of the last century-could not have ‘fared worse. As this version 
of the younger Michael Angelo appeared in 1623, so it continued 
to be printed for the next two centuries under the elder’s name. 
Consequently phrases have been traditionally referred to the great 
sculptor which belong to the grand-nephew; and translations as 
excellent. as those of Wordsworth have been based upon a vitiated - 
text. At length Signor Guasti consults the autograph originals, 
and publishes a critical edition, in which every peculiarity of the 
MSS. is faithfully. preserved. 

Michael Angelo’s poems, even after the grand-nephew had “ re- 
duced ” them to lucidity and order, have always been considered 
obscure and crabbed. Nor can it be pretended that they gain in 
smoothness and simplicity by the restoration of the true readings. 
On the contrary, perplexed syntax, harsh elisions, strained: metaphors, 
and incomplete expressions are multiplied. The difficulty of com- ` 
prehending Michael Angelo is rather increased than diminished ; but — 
at least we now possess the truth of what he wrote, and can study 
his thought in its rugged sublimity. To aid-his readers, Signor 
Guasti has appended a prose paraphrase to every poem. 

It is not my intention to criticize the poetry of Michael Angelo. 
That has recently been done by Mr. W. H. Pater, whose essay in æ 
late number of the Fortnightly Review reveals the purest and most 
delicate sympathy with the poets mind. As a supplement to his 
work, I wish to give some specimens of translation. To translate 
Michael Angelo, however, is no light task. ‘Even so great a master 
of English style as Wordsworth, wrote :—“ I can translate, and have 
translated, two books of Ariosto at the rate nearly of one huridred 
lines a day ; but so much meaning has been put by Michael Angelo 
into so little room, and that meaning sometimes so excellent in itself, 
that I found the difficulty of translating him insurmountable.” Yet 
what Wordsworth abandoned as a poet, may perhaps be attempted 
- on the lower ground of illustration to the life of Michael Angelo. 
It is only by brooding over his words, and imbibing the spirit of his 
works, that we approach the intelligence of what he really was. His 
sonnets form the best commentary on his solitary silent life, on his 
sublime and terrible art. This reflection has guided me in the 
choice of those which I now offer in an English dress, i 

This sonnet on Dante (Guasti, p. 153) seems to have been written 
by Michael Angelo when Le was himself in exile at Venice. It 
breathes the bitterest indignation against Florence, then as ever 
fickle and ungrateful—the “gente avara, invidiosa, e superba,” to use 
Dante’s words :— 
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“ From Heaven his spirit came, and robed in clay, 
The realms of justice and of mercy trod, 
Then 1ose, a living’ man, to gaze on God 
That He might make the Truth as clear as day. 
For that pure Star that brightened with his ray ‘ 
The ill-deserving nest where I was born, 
The whole vile world would be a prize to scorn ; 
None but his Maker can due guerdon pay. 


I speak of Dante, whose high work remains 
Unknown, unhonoured by that thankless brood, 
Who only to just men deny their wage. 

Were I but he! Born for like lingering pains, . 
Against his exile coupled with his good 
Td gladly change the world’s best heritage!” 


1 
Then, as if enough had not been said, a second follows upon. the same 
theme :— 


“No tongue can tell of him what should be told, 
For on blind eyes his splendour shines too strong : 
"Twere easier to blame those who wrought him wrong 
Than sound his least praise with a mouth of gold. 
He to explore the -place of pain was bold, 
Then soared to God, to teach our souls by song ; 
The gates Heaven oped to bear his feet along, 
Against his just desire his country rolled. 


Thankless I call her, and to her own pain 
The nurse of fell mischance; for sign take this, 
That ever to the best she deals more scorn: 
Among a thousand proofs let one remain ; : 
Though ne’er was fortune more unjust than his, 
_ His equal or his better ne’er was born.” 


The sonnet which follows immediately after ‘these in Guasti’s 
edition reveals the quick sense of injury which was so prominent a 
characteristic of Michael Angelo. We may refer it to the same time 
as his sudden flight from Julius the Second, to whom it is ad- 
dressed :— 


“My Lord ! if ever ancient saw spake sooth, 
Hear this which saith : Who can, doth never will. 
Lo! thou hast lent thine ear to fables still, 

Rewarding those who hate the name of truth. 

I am thy drudge—and have been from my youth— 
Thine, like the rays which the sun’s circle fill ; 
Yet of my dear tume’s waste thou think’st no ill: 

The more I toil the less I move thy ruth. 


Once ’twas-my hope to raise me by thy height; 
But ’tis the balance and the powerful sword 
Of Justice, not false Echo, that we need. 
Heaven, as it seems, plants virtue in despite 
Here on the earth, if this be our reward— 
To seek for fruit on trees too dry to breed.” i 
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The man who wrote these lines deserved to be told that he was as- 
proud in his dealing with the Pope as a King of France. Smarting 
under the same sense of irritation against Julius—that firebrand of 
the Papacy—Michael Angelo composed the next fierce’ sonnet upon 
Rome. The two thoughts in it are these—that in Rome holy things. 
are bartered for money to be used in’ the conduct of unchristian war- 
fare, and that Julius, (quel nel manto) has paralyzed the powers of 
the sculptor by refusing him employment :— 


“ Here helms and swords are made of chalices : 

The blood of Christ is sold so much the quart: 

His cross and thorns are spears and shields ; and short 
Must be the time ere even His patience cease. 
Nay, let Him come no more to raise the fees 

Of fraud and sacrilege beyond report ; 

For Rome still slays and sells Him at the court, 
Where paths are closed to virtue’s fair increase. 


Now were it time for me to scrape a treasure, 
Seeing that work and gain are gone; while he 
Who wears the robe, is my Medusa still ! 
Perchance in Heaven poverty is a pleasure : 
But of that better life what hope have we, 
When the bless’d banner leads to nought but ill?” 


A third sonnet of this period is half comic. It was written while 
Michael Angelo was painting the roof of the Sistine Chapel, and sent. 
to his friend Giovanni da Pistoja. The work obliged him to lie 
upon his back and paint in a forced posture, in consequence of which 
he weakened his eyes, and suffered much in health :— 


“Tve grown a goitre by dwelling in this dan— 
As cats, from stagnant streams in Lombardy, 
Or in what other land they hap to be— 

Which drives the belly close beneath the chin : 

My beard turns up to heaven ; my nape falls in, 
Fixed on my spine; my breast-bone visibly 
Grows hke a harp: a rich embroidery 

Bedews my face from brush-drops thick and thin. 

My loins into my paunch like levers grind; - 
My buttock like a crupper bears my weight ; 
My feet unguided wander to and fro ; 

Tn front my skin grows loose and long ; behind, 
By bending it becomes more taut and strait ; 
Backward I strain me like a Syrian bow. 

Whence false and quaint, I know, 
Must be the fruit of squinting brain and eye: 
For ill can aim the gun that bends awry! 
Come then, Giovanni, try 
To succour my dead pictures and my fame; 
Since foul I fare and painting is my shame.” 
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The majority of Michael Angelo’s sonnets are devoted to love and 
beauty. In relation to both he was a Platonist of the purest and 
most exalted type. As an artist, he admired the human form for the 
intellectual splendour it displayed. As a lover, he discoursed upon 
the soul of his beloved, and praised the body only as the earthly 
prison-house of a ‘divine idea. Yet both as an artist and a lover, he 
was passionate in the expression of his worship. The elevation of 
Michael Angelo’s conception of love is so unmistakeable in his poems 
that we do not need the emphatic testimony of both Condivi and 
Vasari to the fact that neither in word or deed was he ever known to 
have departed from the strictest purity. It must also be remem- 
bered that nearly all the poems we possess were composed when he 
was past sixty. To whom they were addressed we do not in all cases 
know for certain. Some were written for Vittoria Colonna. The 
following, for example, which elaborately sets forth a platonic theory 
of creation (Guasti, p. 226) was composed at the time of her death :— 


When my rude hammer to the stubborn stone 
Gives human shape, now that, now this, at will, 
Following his hand who guides and wields it still, 

It moves upon another's feet alone. 
But He who dwells in Heaven all things doth fill 
With beauty by pure motions of his own ; 
And since tools fashion tools which else were none, 
His life makes all that lives with living skill. 


Now, for that every stroke excels the more 
The closer to the forge it still ascend, 
Her soul that quickened mine hath sought the skies ; 

Wherefore'I find my toil will never end, 

` If God the great artificer denies 
That tool which was my only aid before.” 


. 


With what intense and religious fervour Michael Angelo addressed 
himself to the worship of Beauty may be gathered from this splendid 
sonnet (Guasti, p. 218) :— 


“ As one who will re-seek her home of light, 
Thy form immortal to this prison-house 
Descended lıke an angel piteous, 
To heal all hearts and make the whole world bright: 
Tis this that thralis my heart in love’s delight, 
Not thy clear‘face of beauty glorious ; 
For he who harbonr's virtue, still will choose 
To love what neither years nor death can blight: - 


So fares it ever with things high and rare, 
Wrought in the sweat of Nature ; heaven above 
Showers on their birth the blessings of her prime: 
Nor hath God deigned to show Himself elsewhere 
More clearly than in human forms sublime ; 
Which, since they image Him, compel my love.” 
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The theme is slightly varied in the next (Guasti, p. 182) :— 


* Choice Soul, in whom as in a glass we see, 
Mirrored in thy pure form and delicate, 
What beauties heaven and nature can create, 
The paragon of all their works to be! 
’ Fair soul, in whom love, pity, piety 
Have found a home, as from thy outward state 
We clearly read; and are so, rare and great 
That they adorn none other like to thee! 


Love takes me captive ; beauty binds my soul ; 
Pity and mercy with their gentle eyes 
Wake in my heart a hope that cannot cheat. 
What law, what destiny, what fell control, 
What cruelty, or late or soon, denies 
That death should spare perfection so complete?” 


It takes again another form in the following (Guasti, p. 210) :— 


“From sweet-laments to bitter joys, from peace 
Eternal to a brief and hollow truce, 
How have I fallen !—when ’tis truth we lose, 
Mere sense survives our reason’s dear decease. 
I know not if my heart bred this disease, 
That still more pleasing grows with growing use ; 
Or else thy face, thine eyes, in which the hues 
And fixes of Paradise dart ecstasies. 


Thy beauty is no mortal thing: *twas sent 
From heaven on high to make our earth divine : 
Wherefore, though wasting, burning, I’m content ; 
z For in thy sight what could I do but pine? 
If God himself thus rules my destiny,” o 
Who, when I die, can lay the blame on thee ? ” 


The conflict between earthly and divine love is expressed with 
wonderful beauty in another sonnet, which perhaps relates to Vittoria 
Colonna (Guasti, p. 212) :— 


“ Bring back the time when blind desire ran free 
With bit and rein too loose to curb his flight ; 
Give back the buried face, once angel-bright, 

That hides in earth all comely things from me ; 
Bring back those journeys ta’en so toulsomely, 
So toilsome-slow to him whose hairs are white ; 
Those tears and flames that in one breast unite ; 
Tf thou wilt once more take thy fill of me! 


Yet Love ! suppose it true that thou dost thrive 
Only on bitter honey-dews of tears, 
Small profit hast thou of a weak old man. 

My soul that toward the other shore doth strive, 
Wards off thy darts with shafts of holier fears ; 
And fire feeds ill on brands no breath can fan.” 
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The fire of youth is not in truth extinct, we feel, after reading these 
lines. There is an almost pathetic intensity of passion in this leaning 
back to the thought of a sublime love on the verge of the grave. The 
next sonnet (Guasti, p. 189) on my list was written, according to 
Varchi, for a Roman youth called Tommaso Cavalieri, “in whom ” 
(the words are Varchi’s) “I discovered, besides incomparable personal 
beauty, so much charm of nature, such excellent abilities, and such a 
graceful manner, that he deserved, and still deserves, to be the better 
loved the more he is known.” For this Cavalieri, Michael Angelo 
designed his drawings of Ganymede and Tityos. Guasti doubts 
whether the sonnet be addressed to him. But the pur in the last 
line, the direct testimony of Varchi, and the indirect witness of 
Condivi and the younger Michael Angelo, added to what we know of 
the great sculptor’s friendship for Cavalieri, sufficiently substantiate 
the tradition :— 


“ Why should I seek to ease intense desire 
With still more tears and windy words of grief, 
When heaven, or late or soon, sends no relief ` 
To souls whom love hath robed around with fire ? 
Why need my aching heart to death aspire, 
When all must die? Nay death beyond belief 
Unto these eyes would be both sweet and brief, 
Since in my sum of woes all joys expire! 


Therefore because I cannot shun the blow 
I rather seek, say who must rule my breast, 
i Gliding between her gladness and her woe? 
If only chains and bonds can make me blest, ' 
. No marvel if alone and bare I go 
An arméd knight’s captive and slave confessed.” 


For the same youth, according to Varchi, was written the sonnet 
which precedes the last in Guasti’s edition :— 


“ With your fair eyes a charming light I see, 

For which my own blind eyes would peer in vain ; 
Stayed by your feet the burden I sustain, 

Which my lame feet find all too strong for me; 

‘Wingless upon your pinions forth I fly ; 
Heavenward your spirit stirreth me to strain ; 
Fen as you will, I blush and blanch again, 

Freeze in the sun, burn ’neath a frosty sky. 


Your will includes and is the lord of mine ; 
Life to my thoughts within your heart is given ; 
My words begin to breathe upon your breath ; 
Like to the moon am I, that cannot shine 
Alone; for lo! our eyes see nought in heaven 
Save what the living sun illumineth.” + 
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Whether we are justified in referring the following pair (Guasti, 
pp. 190 and 202) to the same person is more doubtful. They seem, 
however, to be prompted by a similar mood of the poet’s mind :— 


“Tf love be chaste, if virtue conquer ill, 

If fortune bind both lovers in one bond, 
If either at the other’s grief despond, 

If both be governed by one life, one will ; 

If in two bodies one soul triumph still, 
Raising the twain from earth to heaven beyond, 
If love with one blow and one golden wand 

Have power both smitten breasts to pierce and thrill ; 


If each the other love, himself foregoing, 
With such delight, such savour, and so well, - 
That both to one sole end their wills combine ; 

If thousands of these thoughts all thought outgoing 
Fail the least part of their firm love to tell ; 
Say, can mere angry spite this knot untwine ?” 


“ He who ordained, when first the world began, 

Time, that was not before creation’s hour, 
Divided it, and gave the sun’s high power 

To rule the one, tho moon the other span: 

Thence fate and changeful chance and fortune’s ban 
Did in one moment down on mortals shower : 
To me they portioned darkness for a dower ; 

Dark hath my lot been since I was a man. 


Myself am ever mine own counterfeit ; 
And as deep mght grows still more dim and dun, 
So still of more misdomg must I rue: 

Meanwhile this solace to my soul is sweet, 
That my black mght doth make more clear the sun 
Which at your birth was given to wait on you.” 


A sonnet, written for Luigi del Riccio on the death of his friend 
Cecchino Bracci (Guasti, p. 162), is curious on account of ‘its conceit. 
Michael Angelo says, “ Cecchino, whom you loved, is dead; and if I 
am to make a portrait of him, I can only do so by drawing you, in 
whom he still lives.” This Cecchino was a very beautiful youth, who: 
died when only seventeen years of age. Michael Angelo wrote his 
epitaph in several centuries of verses, which he calls polizzini, as if 
they were rather a jeu desprit than prompted by, any serious 
feeling :— 


“ Scarce had I seen for the first'time his eyes 

Which to your living eyes are life and light, 
When closed at last in death’s injurious night 

He opened them on God in Paradise. 

I know it and I weep, too late made wise: 
Yet was the fault not mine ; for death’s fell spite 
Robbed my desire of that supreme delight 

Which in thy better memory never dies. 


‘ 
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Therefore, Luigi, if the task be mine 
To make unique Cecchino smile in stone 
Forever, now that earth hath made him dim, 
If the beloved within the lover shine, x 
Since art without him cannot work alone, 
Thee must I carve to tell the world of him.” 


One more sonnet with the thought of love in it remains. This is 
the celebrated subject (Guasti, p. 173) of Varchi’s elaborate essay ; 
perhaps the best known of all Michael Angelo’s poems, The conceit 
is this: just as a sculptor has to hew from a block of marble the 
form that lies buried in it, so the lover has to extract from his lady’s 
heart the death or the life of his soul that are concealed there. 


“ The best of artists hath no thought to show 
Which the rough stone in its superfluous shell 
Doth not include: to break the marble spell 
Ts all the hand that serves the brain can do. 
The ill I shun, the good I seek, even so 

In thee, fair lady, proud, ineffable, 

Lies hidden: but the art I wield so well, 
Works adverse to my wish, and lays me low. 


Therefore, not love, nor thy transcendant face, 
Nor cruelty, nor fortune, nor disdain, 
Cause my mischance ; nor fate, nor destiny : 
Since in thy heart thou carriest death and grace 
Enclosed together, and my worthless brain 
Can draw forth only death to feed on me.” 


In contrast with the platonic obscurity of many of the sonnets 
and of the strange artistic metaphors which veil the thought of . 
others, take this beautiful address to Night (Guasti, p. 205) :— 


“ O night, O sweet though sombre span of time !— 
All things find rest upon their journey’s end— . 
Whoso hath praised thee, well doth apprehend ; 

And whoso honours theé, hath wisdom’s prime. 
Our cares thou canst to quietude sublime, 
For dews and darkness are of peace the friend : 
Often by thee in dreams up-borne I wend 
From earth to heaven, where yet I hope to climb. 


Thou shade of Death, through whom the soul at length 
Shuns pain and sadness hostile to the heart, 
. Whom moùrners find their last and sure relief, 
Thou dost restore our suffering flesh to strength, 
Driesb our tears, assuagest every smart, 
Purging the spirits of the pure from grief.” 

I have left till the last Michael Angelo’s religious sonnets. These 
were composed in his extreme old age, when the early evangelical 
lessons of Savonarola returned upon his mind, and when he had 
grown in an almost ascetic spirit to regard even his art and the 
beauty he had loved so purely as a snare. The two first are 
` addressed. to Giorgio Vasari (Guasti, pp. 230-232) :— 
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“Now hath my life across a stormy sea, 

Like a frail bark, reached that wide port where all 
Are bidden ere the final judgment fall, 

Of good and evil deeds to pay the fee. 

Now know I well how that fond phantasy 
Which made my soul the worshipper and thrall 
Of earthly art, is vain ; how criminal 

Is that which all men seek unwillingly. 


Those amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed, 
What are they when the double death is nigh? 
The one I know for sure, the other dread. 

Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul, that turns to His great love on high, 
Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread.” 

“The fables of the world have filched away 
The time I had for thinking upon God; 
His grace lies buried ’neath oblivion’s sod, 

Whence springs an evil crop of sins alway. 

What makes another wise, leads me astray, 

Slow to discern the bad path I have trod . 
Hope fades ; but still desire ascends that God 
May free me from self-love, my sure decay. 


Shorten half way my road to heaven from earth ! P 
Dear Lord, I cannot even half way rise, 
Unless Thou help me on this pilgrimage : 

Teach me to hate the world so little worth, 

And all the lovely things I once did prize, 
That endless life not death may be my wage,” 


The same note is struck in the following (Guasti, p. 238), which 
breathes the spirit of a Penitential Psalm :— 


“ Burdened with years and full of sinfulness, 

With evil custom grown inveterate, 

Both deaths I dread that close before me wait, 
Yet feed my heart on poisonous thoughts no less. 
No strength I find in mine own feebleness 

To change or life or love or use or fate, 

Unless Thy heavenly guidance come, though late, 
Which only helps and stays our nothingness, 


"Tis not enough, dear Lord, to make me yearn. 
For that celestial home, where yet my soul 
May be new-made, and not, as erst, of nought : 

Nay, ere Thou strip her mortal vestment, turn 
My steps toward the steep ascent, that whole 
And pure before Thy face she may be brought.” 


In reading the next (Guasti, p. 24), it must be remembered that 
at the end of his life Michael Angelo was occupied with designs for 
a picture of the Crucifixion, which he never finished, and that his 
last gift to Vittoria Colonna was a drawing of Christ upon the Cross :—" 
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“Freed from a burden sore and grievous band, 

Dear Lord, and from this wearying world untied, 
Like a frail bark I turn me to Thy side, 

As from a fierce storm to a tranquil land. 

Thy thorns, Thy nails, and either bleeding hand, 
With Thy mild gentle piteous face, provide 
Promise of help and mercies multiplied, 

And hope that yet my soul secure may stand. : 


F Let not Thy holy eyes be just to see 
My evil past, Thy chastened ears to hear 
And stretch the arm of judgment to my crime : 
Let Thy blood only lave and succour me, 
~ Yielding more perfect pardon, better cheer, 
As older still I grow with lengthening time.” 


The same thoughts were in his mind when he composed this 
sonnet (Guasti, p. 245) :— ' 


“Not less elate than smitten with wild woe 
To see not them but Thee by death undone, 
Were those blest souls, when Thou above the sun 
Didst raise, by dying men, that lay so low : 
Elate, since freedom from all ills that fow 
From their first fault, for Adam’s race was won ; 
Sore-smitten, since in torment fierce God’s Son 
Served servants on the cruel cross below. 


Heaven showed she knew Thee, who Thou wert and whence, 
Veiling her eyes above the riven earth ; 
The mountains trembled and the seas were troubled : 

He took the Fathers from hell’s darkness dense : e 
The torments of the damnéd fiends redoubled : 
Man only joyed, who gained baptismal birth.” 


The collection of his works is closed with yet another in the same 
lofty, strain (Guasti, p. 246) :— i 
“Mid weariness and woe I find some cheer i 
In thinking of the past, when I recall 
My weakness and my sins, and reckon all 
The vain expense of days that disappear : . 
This cheers by making, ere.I die, more clear . 
The frailty of what men delight miscall ; 
But saddens me to think how rarely fall 
God’s grace and mercies in life’s latest year. 
For, though Thy promises our faith compel, 
~ Yet, Lord, what man shall venture to maintain 
That pity will condone our long neglect ? 
. Still from Thy blood poured forth we know full wel 
How without measure was Thy martyr’s pain, 
How measureless the gifts we dare expect.” 


From the thought of Dante, through Plato, to the thought of 
Christ—so our study of Michael Angelo’s sonnets has carried us. In 
communion with these highest souls Michael Angelo habitually lived; 
for he was born of their lineage, and was like them a life-long alien 
on the earth. _ J. A. SYMONDS, 














THE EDUCATION OF IRISH GENTLEMEN. 


Ae would be mere affectation to pretend to be surprised at the ' 
proceedings of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry in respect to the Irish- 


education question during the session of parliament lately ended. 
A few familiar words are enough to explain their conduct. They 
are playing a dangerous game, and they dare not show their 
cards. And yet their elaborate caution serves them no good purpose, 
so far as their parliamentary position is concerned. Everybody 
knows what their game is. Everybody knows who it is whom they 
wish to conciliate, and why they are bent upon this particular con- 
ciliation. What the world outside the cabinet really does not know, 
and what it wishes to know, is simply this, Do the ministry know 
their own minds? Does Mr. Gladstone know his own mind? Has 
he formed so consistent and complete a theory on the functions of 
parliament, on the relations of one section of the United Kingdom to 
the remainder, and on the necessary influence of modern Roman 
theology upon national well-being, as to feel himself safe from that 
external pressure which exercises so powerful an influence upon poli- 
ticians whose convictions are not based upon clearly defined principles 
of government? I am well aware that by very many persons Mr. Glad- 
, Stone is thought an insincere man, whose sole aim in life is personal 
domination. If I thought thus of him, I should not waste a line in 
discussing this Irish education difficulty, or in attempting to point 
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out the real facts which are involved in its settlement, and to which, 
as it seems.to me, both the ministry and many of the liberal party in 
general are strangely and unhappily blind. But I do not think him 
insincere. : I only think that in matters of theology and philosophy 
alike, whether it be political or metaphysical philosophy, he has 
apparently never been able to understand the full significance of the 
movements of modern thought; and that, consequently, both his 
friends and bis. enemies alike rarely feel any confidence as to the 
course he may take in any matter of practical action. 

Then there are the other members of the cabinet. How many 
among them are there who are at once able and anxious to find any 
solution of this Irish education difficulty which shall be anything 
better than the makeshift of an hour? How many of them have 
thought out the fundamental theories as to the functions of the 
state, its relations towards religious communities, and the principles 
involved in‘ the idea of religious establishments, which must be 
thoroughly understood, unless all legislation for the Ireland- of 
to-day is to be mere hap-hazard guess work? Some of them there 
are, doubtless, who are at once clear-sighted, serious, and resolute, 
and who care sufficiently for their own convictions to be anxious to 
impress them upon their colleagues. But taking the government as 
a whole, are we not justified in the belief that, practically, the views 
of Mr. Gladstone will in reality be the views of the ministry ; and 
that, as in so many other instances, his determined resolution, when 
once he has made up his unind, wil) carry the day ? 

A. Liberal ministry, too, we cannot forget, is in such matters to be 
less trusted than a Tory ministry. I do not mean that it is less to be 
trusted to do what is right and wise. Far from it. But it is undeni- 
able that, as a rule, we can know beforehand what will be a Tory 
policy more easily than what will be a Liberal policy on all questions 
in which religious teaching, popular education, and the conciliation 
of large masses of the people are concerned. The Toryism of our 
fathers was simply a policy of repression, an embodiment of the 
notion that the vast majority of men come into the world saddled 
and bridled, with a small minority ready booted and spurred to ride 
them. What the old-fashioned Tories would do in any given con- 
juncture was therefore very easy to foresee. We know what they did 
in Ireland itself, and what they would have done to the last, if the 
old Toryism itself had survived. Conservatism, again, its successor 
as a political theory, rests on a perfectly intelligible and consistently 
acting principle. -Its rule is to keep things as they are, holding that 
all change is a grave evil; or, rather, not holding this notion distinctly 
as an avowed belief, but unable to realize, by any force of imagina- 
tion, the actual ultimate result of proposed changes of any magnitude. 
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Hence it was that Mr. Mill described the Conservative party as “ the 
stupid party.” I would rather call them the dry, unimaginative 
party. They can realize the mischiefs of change as a definite, tangible, 
present thing; but they are slow to realize a state of affairs in which 
new sets of human motives are called into play; so that in their 
eyes all reform is more or less equivalent to revolution. And hence - 
it is that most men, as they grow old, become Conservatives. They 
cannot see with the eyes of a younger generation, or comprehend a 
healthy political life, when the state machinery is not what they have 
been accustomed to in their more imaginative and enthusiastic days. 
In truth, their minds, like their bodies, have lost all elasticity, and 
are in danger of stiffening into bigotry. At the same time, the 
proceedings of Conservatism can always be foreseen, if that can be 
called “proceeding” which consists in not moving at all. 

So, too, with the Whiggism of the old Whigs. It was a positive 
theory of government, which did good service in its day, and has 
led the way to better things. But it was hard and narrow, and 
therefore its scope was manifest, under almost all possible contin- 
gencies. One could always tell at once what an old Whig would do, 
unless urged into abnormal Toryism or Liberalism by the stress of 
partisan rivalry or personal ambition; motives, indeed, which can 
radicalize the fiergest Tory, or chain up the fiercest Radical. But so 
long as the old Whiggism was true to itself, there was not the slightest 
difficulty in foretelling how far its votaries would go, and where they 
would stop, and what they would do; just as there is little more diffi- 
culty in estimating the movements of a man shut in within a small 
field than in estimating those of one who is shut in within the walls 
` ofa house. , 

Our modern Liberals, on the contrary, are like a host of vigorous 
youths set free to follow their own courses on a vast plain, whose 
limits are lost in the distant horizon. Except in certain cases, one 
never knows what will be the course they will pursue, or to what a 
wonderful career their impulses may lead them. ‘As a class, they 
seem possessed with one idea—the idea, that is, that everything is to 
be yielded to everybody who is determined to get it. They are all 
for universal toleration; but if you ask them why they are for 
universal toleration, they can supply you with no theory which can 
be applied to all possible circumstances. So it is with such matters 
as Church Establishment, Education, the Suffrage, the Rights and 
Duties of Property, and generally all those questions between man 
and man into which it is the fashion to import this modern notion 
of “rights.” Naturally, therefore, when once we have to speculate 
as to the probable policy of a Liberal government in a matter like 
‘ that of the education of the higher classes of Irishmen, no man can 
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say what will be the result of the deliberations of so peculiar a 
ministry as that which owns the leadership of Mr. Gladstone. At 
this moment, who can say how far this last whimsical Irish theory of 
“home rule” has not seduced the affections of some susceptible 
minister, who is accordingly prepared to settle the education difi- 
culty on the principle that if the Irish people, or a majority of them, 
choose to have their education controlled by the Pope, it is the duty 
of the Imperial Legislature to pay the expenses of such teaching ? 
This is a conclusion into which some Liberals not of the government 
have been beguiled, and it is, in truth, just that very species of 
plausibility which leads politicians, who boast of their practicalness 
and freedom from prejudices, into the most disastrous mistakes. 
“Self-covernment” is one of the favourite watchwords of modern 
Liberals, and like other watchwords, it may be employed for the 
destiuction of those very principles which it was originally invented 
to express. 

It is only, indeed, by first clearing our minds of the illusions 
involved in the misapplication of this principle of self-government 
that we can hope to see our way to a permanent solution of the Irish 
education problem. Why, then, it ought to be asked, is self-govern- 
ment, at any time and under any circumstances, a thing to be 
cultivated by those who are in a position to direct the course of , 
human affairs? Surely, if we would not make ourselves the slaves 
of vague words and fine phrases, it is desirable solely on account of 
its practical effects upon the self-governed themselves, and of the’ 
rest of the community as well, Neither the entire population of a 
nation, nor any fraction of a nation, nor any single individual citizen, 
possesses any such eternal ,and indefeasible right to self-government 
as will make it morally wrong not to concede it, under all imaginable 
contingencies, A man has no more right to self-government when 
he will exercise that privilege to the injury of the rest of the com- 
munity, than a child has to walk about the streets, playing with a 
loaded -pistol as its toy. No man has a right to anything which 
does not conduce to the good of others as well as himself. And, 
further still, it is'the duty of all men to exercise all the influence 
they can upon other men to induce them to adopt such lines of 
conduct as will lead to their highest ultimate good. If I am one of 
the majority of a nation possessing’ parliamentary institutions. or of 
a party which, though not numerically, is yet practically the more 
powerful, it is my duty to carry into my political action that very 
sense of obligation towards my neighbour which I recognise and act 
upon in my purely personal or social capacities. In domestic life, in 
social life, in political life, there is but one question for every con- 
scientious man to consider—the question, that is, whether any 
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proposed method for influencing others for their good is likely to 
accomplish the desired end. 

When,-on the contrary, I am told that all my conduct must be 
guided by a certain theory-as to the equal “rights” of all men, I do 
not know what the assertion means. What are “rights?” Rights, 
if the term means anything, must mean the correlative of duties. 
And by duty I mean my personal obligations to Almighty God, and 
my obligations to my fellow creatures, springing out of my duty 
towards God, who is the Father of all. Apart from this recognition 
of our relationship to God, I see no meaning in the statement ` 
that all men have equal rights. In the sight of God we are all 
equal, because our relationship to Him is, in the case of every human 
being, identically the same, and He views us in the light of that iden- 
tically similar relationship. From this point of view it is correct to 
speak of the equal “rights” of all men. Every creature has a right 
to just treatment on the part of all other creatures, because our duty 
to God requires us to act justly to all alike. But in every other 
sense it is grossly untrue to speak of the equality of all men. The 
law of human existence is a law of universal personal inequality. 
Theories of political government which are based upon the hypothesis 
that all men are equal, are as fantastic and unreal as a theory on the 
rights of the brutes, based on the notion that they are the equals of 
the human race, The Irish Roman Catholics have no more a right 
to be educated at the national expense, on any system which they 
may personally prefer, than English children of seven years old 
have to decide whether they will be taught reading and writing, 
or left to spend their childhood in the gutter or among thieves. 
If, under clerical or any other influence, they are so mistaken as 
to cry out for an education which I hold to be mischievous to ther- 
selves and to the rest of the people of the United Kingdom, I will 
use all my personal influence, both in Parliament and out of it, 
to prevent their cry from being attended to; just as I will use 
. my influence to save the outcasts of the streets from spending their 
days in idleness and rascality. So, also, in the education of the 
higher classes of Englishmen in England. Who -troubles himself , 
as to the personal wishes of Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates 
concerning the mode in which they will be educated, except so far 
as practical expediency is involved? The notion of undergraduate 
“rights” is too absurd a thing for serious consideration. And so 
with respect to the admission of non-Churchmen to the English 
universities, If their “right” to this admission is urged upon me, 
I can only repeat that I do not know what it means, apart from 
the religious consideration of my duty to God, and to my fellow men, 
as His offspring. I rejoice in their actual admission solely because, 
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as it appears to me, it is for their personal advantage, and for the 
good of the rest of the English people, that the old exclusive system 
should be utterly abolished. ` But I no more believe in their abstract 
“right” to admission than I recognise the “rights” of the idle and 
the stupid to as large a share in the endowments and rewards of the 
universities as is granted to the industrious and the able. 
“Justice to Ireland,” therefore, in this as in all other matters, can 
have only one intelligible and consistent meaning. It means that it 
is the duty of the United Kingdom, as a whole, to do for the Irish 
people that which promotes their well-being, not only as inhabitants 
of a distinct island in the empire, but as members of the body cor- 
porate of the entire British nation. Justice to Ireland is essentially 
the same thing as justice to London, or justice to Siaffordshire, or 
justice to one’s children and servants. Londoners, and Staffordshire 
people, and boys and girls, and grooms and housemaids, cannot 
dictate to Parliament how they shall be governed, or taxed, or 
educated. We should treat any such pretensions as too foolish for” 
serious. refutation. And it is precisely the same with the pretensions 
which are put forth by the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood, when 
they claim a “right” for the Irish people to choose their own 
teachers at the national expense. There is but one practicable con- 
sideration before us: What is the character of the instruction which 
they ask for? Is it such as, in the opinion of the Imperial Legislature 
will be a permanent gain to the Whole country, and to the Trish Roman 
Catholics themselves ? 
If it is objected, that it is out of place in such a deiin to in- 
troduce the question of religious obligations at all, I reply that in 
all matters in which the actions of men, as men, are. concerned, it is 
impossible to put out of sight the religious aspect of human life. 
That men who disbelieve in the existence of God, and regard them- 
selves as a mere apparatus of molecules, to be resolved chemically into ` 
the material for fresh forms of apparatus by the agency of death, 
should refuse to treat political and social questions upon the religious 
* basis; is natural enough. To such theorists it is a matter of supreme 
indifference whether the ‘Trish people are taught the Roman supersti- 
- tion, or the Anglican superstition, or the Lutheran superstition, or the 
Unitarian superstition. They hold them to be all falsehoods together, 
and inasmuch as it is impossible to persuade Irishmen that they are 
thus all equally false, it matters not whether they take their theology 
and their morals from the Pope or from any other equally ridiculous 
Christian authority. But as the Materialist, or the Positivist, cannot 
introduce the religious idea into his practical conduct, so we, who 
believe in God, cannot possibly banish that idea froń any portion of 
our personal action. We cannot get rid of it when we are legislating 
NN 2 
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for our fellow-countrymen, because it is upon the recognition of that 
idea that our entire conception of the relationship between man and 
man is founded. We can no more forget, when we are making Acts 
of Parliament, that a man is a living soul, than. we can forget that he 
is an animal with two legs and two arms, and not a bird, or a fish; or 
a steam-engine. We cannot forget that above all in this matter of 
education, we are dealing with a creature of a most complex nature, 
of like passions with ourselves, whose conduct towards ourselves and 
towards himself is, as a matter of fact, most materially affected by the 
character of the education that he receives, and especially by those 
religious influences to which he is subjected by the clerical superin- 
tendents of his teaching. To attempt to draw a line of separation, 
except for the sake of convenient arrangement, between the secular 
and the spiritual aspects of education, is the most impracticable of 
unrealities, So long as we teach nothing but reading and writing, 
arithmetic and grammar, so long it is practicable to forget whether 
we are or are not something more than varieties of molecular appa- 
ratus. But even while thus teaching, discipline must be preserved, 
and notions of moral obligation will creep in, while to those who 
believe in God, moral obligation is identical with religious obligation. 
The personal nature of the child or youth who is taught cannot in 
practice be separated from the subjects in which he is instructed. 
The truth of a geometrical demonstration is the same, whether its 
author is an atheist or a Christian; but the discipline under which 
the pupil is taught that demonstration can by no possibility be 
enforced except on the recognition of some standard of moral duty; 
and that standard must either recognise or repudiate the existence of 
a God. Both theoretically and practically ‘it is impossible to separate 
the act of teaching from the inculcation of motives to human action ; 
and the motives to human action which influence the‘Christian and 
the Jew are radically different from those which influence the Mate- 
rialist and the Positivist. © 

When we advance, again, beyond the first elements of popular 
education, the impossibility of ignoring the religious aspect of human 
life is so manifest, that it is marvellous that it should have been 
contemplated by thinking and observant persons. And this it is 
which gives its transcendent importance to the measure which shall 
finally be decided on for the education of the higher classes in 
Ireland. Reading and writing, arithmetic and grammar, may be 
taught to children by the most devoted or extravagant of Ultra- 
montane Roman Catholics; and the moral discipline enforced may 
for all practical purposes be based upon the recognition of those 
religious beliefs which Rome holds, in common with Protestants and 
with Jews. That this discipline will be’ in all respects identical with 
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that which is enforced where the spirit of Anglican Protestantism is 
supreme, cannot, indeed, be expected. In that whole branch of 
morals which is concerned with truth-telling and with honesty, it is 
undeniable that the casuistry taught by the most popular Ultra- 
montane theologists does materially differ from our ordinary English 
ideas. Wherever modern Roman moral theology has the moulding 
of the Celtic nature, truth-telling ceases to be a conspicuous virtue, 
and it is not recognised as the essential foundation of human inter- 
course to the extent to which it is recognised among Protestant and 
Teutonic races. Eyery upright and candid Irishman admits that his 
fellow-countrymen value truth-telling far less than do Englishmen of 
corresponding classes in society, And what is the love of Frenchmen 
for truth-telling, the terrible events of the last two years only too 
miserably show. That this defect in the Irish and the French 
character is the consequence of the demoralising effects of Roman 
moral theology upon the faulty elements of the Irish and French 
temperament, is, as I think, as certain as that France and Ireland and 
Rome have any existence. I should never, therefore, expect the 
same elevation of mind among the well-conducted children ofa poor 
school, where sacerdotal theories of morals give the tone to its dis- 
cipline, which might be looked for under the guidance of a sounder 
easuistry. Still, the national support of such schools may be the 
least of two evils, and therefore may be, as a enpor expedient, 

wisely upheld, ` 

What the Imperial Parliament is now called upon to undertake is, 

on the contrary, something infinitely more serious and more perma- 
nently perilous. Under whatever disguises, the Roman Catholic - 
Irish prelates are straining every nerve to obtain government assist- 
ance for the education of the middle and upper classes in those sub- 
jects in which the actual teaching is materially modified by tbe 
theological opinions of the teachers, and by which the characters of 
the pupils are moulded, precisely at that time of life when they begin 
to assume their permanent shape. Throughout the whole wide 
domains of history, philosophy, and politics, the spirit of modern 
Ultramontanism is at work in prejudicing the young mind against 
those ideas which lie at the root of constitutional goverument and of 
English social arrangements as now constituted. Between English 
freedom, whether political, social, religious, or literary, and the 
avowed convictions of Rome, there can be nothing but the:deadliest 
war. And yet there are Liberals, and Liberals in the ministry, who 
still look at the whole question with the calm indifference of lofty 
minds, superior to the squabbles of priests and parsons, and con- 
temptuously asking what possible difference it can make to the nation, 
whether youths are taught to believe in two or In seven sacraments, 
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and whether it is not just as irrational to believe in the Thirty-nine 
Articles as in the Decrees of the Council of Trent. Certainly’ it 
may be granted that the performance of the duties of a good citizen 
is not in the smallest degree dependent upon a man’s belief in any 
special number of sacraments; and loyal Englishmen who are at the 
same time loyal Anglicans take so many liberties with the Thirty- 
nine Articles that we may well put both English Articles and Triden- 
tine Decrees out of court when discussing their influence upon honest 
citizenship. 

But that is not the real question. The Imperial Parliament is now 
asked to give its aid to the inculcation of a theological education 
which is absolutely unlike the education of the Roman Catholic 
institutions of the past. It is not that the Papacy has itself changed. 
On the contrary, it never changes, in the sense of repeating its 
ancient claims. There is nothing new in the restless, untiring activity 
of the Roman Court, which has now at last succeeded in binding the 
whole Roman Catholic world in its chains. The claim to an absolute 
despotic supremacy over both the Church and the world, which 
Pius IX. has formulated in the Decree of the Vatican Council and in 
the propositions of his famous Syllabus, is identical with the pretensions 
of the Bonifaces, the Hildebrands, and the Innocents of the Middle 
Ages. From the moment when the Popes felt the ground firm 
beneath their feet they insisted again and again, in the most unequi- 
vocal terms, upon their indefeasible right to rule the souls and bodies 
of men; and from those claims they have never receded. Councils 
have changed, divines have taught every variety of dogma, and 
` kings and nations have served the Popes or fought against them, but 
the Papacy has never swerved from the line it has adopted, even by a 
hair’s breadth. 

The change which has taken place in Roman Catholicism in our 
own. days has been in other quarters. It is in the final annihilation 
of independence and of liberal ideas in the episcopate and priesthood 
throughout the Roman world that Catholicism has become, „for all 
political and literary purposes, a new religion. The victory of Roman 
centralization is complete. It is only by the most subtle and profit- 
less special pleading that the few recalcitrant clergy and laity of the 
older schools can now persuade themselves that they are not pledged 
to the extermination of that whole class of beliefs upon which 
modern English society is based. The Pope has cursed those convic- 
tions which to all of us represent sacred and eternal truths. He has 
re-asserted the old medizval claims to set-aside the allegiance of 
citizens to their own national governments. There is not a military 
or civil oath which he does not profess to have the power of dispens- ' 
ing with, by virtue of an office committed to him by Jesus Christ. 
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Just what an English Act of Parliament is entitled to do in the way 
of setting Englishmen free from obligations which they have incurred 
to the State, Pius IX. asserts that he is entitled to do, because Christ 
is the invisible King over all the sovereigns of the world, and he is 
the viceroy of Christ visible uponearth. And now there is no choice 
left for the Roman clergy and laity but to admit these demands, or 
to be virtually excommunicated. It is true that a few determined 
men, both in England and abroad, still repudiate this tremendous 
despotism, and, by certain roundabout processes and fine-drawn 
distinctions, continue both to exercise the functions of the priest- 
hood, and, when laymen, to frequent the Roman sacraments. But these 
‘men are Protestants in principle ; and practically they will have no 
successors. They have logically thrown off their allegiance to the 
Pope, as the Vicar of Christ, as absolutely as I did myself some 
fourteen years ago, when after many years of inward struggles, I 
came to the conclusion that the whole theory of infallible guidance, 
whether as embodied in a Pope or in a Council, is a dream. 
Knowing, then, that the professors and masters of every possible 
Roman Catholic Irish college must be simply delegates of the Pope, 
and that they will manipulate all historical, philosophical, and scien- 
tific teaching, so as to make it harmonize with the Papal creed, are 
we prepared to devote the money of the Imperial exchequer to the 
propagation of such a caricature of real education? At this moment, 
is there any Irish Catholic professor, who has not openly broken with 
the hierarchy, or any priest, or any bishop, who dares to come forward 
and publish his opinion that the Pope made a grievous mistake-in 
condemning Galileo, and that when he asserted that the sun moves 
round the earth he stated what is not true? Let us. remember that 
to this day Rome has never confessed that in Galileo’s case she was 
wrong. On the contrary, she has again and again anathematized 
that physical and mathematical science in which Galileo believed, and 
in which'we believe, alleging that she is in possession of surer tests of 
iruth than any to which the fallible reason of man can have recourse. 
No man, indeed, who has possessed the means which I have pos- 
sessed for learning the spirit in which the culture of the mind is 
promoted, where Roman influence is predominant, can doubt for a 
moment as to the untrustworthiness of all higher education which is 
controlled by the priesthood of to-day. Even before the issuing of 
the Vatican decree, the administration of English and Continental 
Catholicism was-an iron despotism. What is it now? Ever since I 
knew anything of the inner life of the Roman Church, it was rare 
indeed to find a priest or a prelate who did not tremble at the very. 
‘name of Rome. Now they have scarcely sufficient individual life 
left in them to sustain them in an active tremor. They go quietly 
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in harness, and, whatever be their secret thoughts, the most guarded 
silence is upon their lips. The period for national arrangements 
with the Roman hierarchy has, therefore, passed away. There are 
‘no longér any English or Irish Catholic bishops. They are Italians, 
all of them; born of English or Irish parents, and calling themselves 
by English or Irish surnames; but they are naturalized Italians, be- 
longing to that section of the Italian people which is settled on the 
Vatican side of the Tiber, and receives its orders from within the 
Vatican itself. The pupils who would be taught in any colleges or 
schools which England might be deceived into supporting would be 
educated, not as Irishmen, but on the model of that debased Italian 
type which has shut itself up in the Vatican, and there exhibits itself 
as the perfection of Christian sanctity and truth. 


I will conclude with a remark or two on the supposed wisdom of’ 
the policy of governing Ireland through the agency of the Roman 
priesthood. In one sense, this may be a legitimate object with 
English statesmen ; in another, it must prove a suicidal delusion. I 
am not speaking of that shameful perversion of clerical influence 
which converts the priesthood into violent political partisans, and 
which some persons imagine ean be secured on the side of peace and 
order by some sort of bribery. There is, at the same time, a per- 
fectly unobjectionable form of clerical influence which may be exerted 
either for or against the English connection or the’ established govern- 
ment of Ireland, which is in kind very much like that quiet Conser- 
vative influence which the Anglican clergy exert upon their flocks in 
England. And that this species of influence is now exerted in Ire- 
land on the side of ‘discontent and agitation and disloyalty there can 
really be no doubt whatever. Itis not so much sacerdotal as domes- 
tic ; and is carried on through the medium of that familiar intercourse 
between the priest and his flock which is eminently characteristic of ` 
Ireland, where the feelings of kindred and the esprit-de corps of social 
equality are wonderfully strengthened by an habitual reverence for ' 
the ecclesiastical state. That such an influence is natural cannot be 
denied ; and it is very much the same as that which is fertile in 
results among the higher and upper middle classes of English 
society. - 

But this is precisely that species of power which it is impossible to 
conciliate by playing into the hands of Cardinal Cullen and the 
authorities at Rome. They would cut asunder every one of these 
links between the priest and his relations, and uproot all sources of 
local interest from his heart. They want to see in every priest a man 
who is of no country, except Rome ; who devotes bis life abjectly to 
the performance of the duties that Rome enjoins. We, on the con- 
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trary, would rejoice to see a priesthood burning with national and 
patriotic aspirations. We know that the Irish priesthood have been 
most grievously in error in identifying Irish patriotism with disaffec- 
tion to the English connection ; but we hold that this was simply an 
error‘as to matters of fact. And we are satisfied that, were they as 
well informed. as they might be as to the actual effects of that con- 
nection, no section of Irishmen would be more forward in promoting 
‘the peaceable development of Irish prosperity, or more determined in 
their hostility to revolutionary excesses. Guided, in truth, by an un- 
erring instinct, Cardinal Cullen has never played .into the hands of 
the anti-Saxon revolutionary party in Ireland; and credulous English 
people are found to mistake this abstinence for a proof of his loyalty. 
If it proves anything, it proves the reverse. It shows that he is 
keen-sighted enough to see that the national and patriotic spirit of 
the Irish clergy is as anti-Papal in its spirit as.it is anti-English. 
And in his eyes it matters little what are their political passions, if 
only they refuse to accept the dictates of Rome with unhesitating 
obedience. 

Ever since Cardinal Cullen’s power as the special representative of 
Rome in Ireland was firmly established, the progress of the change 
in the character of the Irish priesthood has been as marked as it has 
been nearly universal, His one steady aim has been to remould the 
nature of the Irish clergy after the Roman ideal, and fatally has he 
succeeded. In the seminaries, where the priests are brought up, his 
resolute will, notwithstanding the resistance of the old schools, now 
nearly worn out, has triumphed ; and he will succeed in creating a 
class of Irish ecclesiastics as unlike those of the past generation as 
these latter were unlike the elder race who were brought up at Douai 
and Louvain. And it is to this new race of Romanized professors 
that it is proposed to intrust the training of the Irish gentleman of 
the future, with all the honours and emoluments which the blinded 
liberality of the Imperial Parliament can be beguiled into bestowing. 
As for the notion that by any'such blandishments we can seduce 
Cardinal Cullen and his supporters into becoming the loyal upholders 
of free institutions, it is the most baseless of visions. He and they 
are loyal to the Papacy, and they know no other loyalty. It is 
against their principles to allow the presence of any competitor near 
the throne upon which sits the deified Pontiff whom, in their hearts, 
they hold to be the actual vicegerent of God upon earth. Whatever 
we may grant them in the way of privileges, distinctions, and revenues 
will be accepted as a small instalment of what is rightfully their due. 
If the Pope had his due, they hold, the riches and power and glory 
of England: and Ireland together would be laid at his feet. When 
they speak of justice towards Irish Catholics, they mean justice to 
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the Papacy; and justice to the Papacy means the devotion of our- 
selves, and.of all we possess, to his service, according as, in the pleni- 
tude of his infallibility, he may call upon us to serve him. And yet, 
in the vain hope that the Irish Roman hierarchy may be conciliated, 
or be induced to become more reasonable in their demands, Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues have up to this time been afraid to avow 
that, under no possible circumstances, and under no guise whatever, 
will they be parties to, the binding of this terrible sacerdotalism 
around the necks of the Catholic gentlemen of Ireland. . The time is, 


nevertheless, at hand when they will learn that they have been com- > 


. mitting one of the gravest errors in policy into which a conscientious 
ministry ever suffered themselves to be betrayed. 
` J. M, CAPES. 





MR. G. H. LEWES ON SCHELLING AND HEGEL. 


t 


ee new (the fourth) edition of Mr. G. H. Lewes’ “History of 

Philosophy from Thales to Comte,” though similar in principle 
and general execution to the three previous editions, yet bears 
numerous traces of careful revision. He has alfered and modified 
much of what was contained in the third edition, and has re-written 
not a little. The many changes made from' time to time have 
indeed left little that was distinctive of the biographical history when 
first offered to the public in four small pocket volumes in 1845. Yet 
Mr. Lewes, now as then, still writes a history of philosophy to prove 
the incompetence of philosophy to do what it undertakes; so that 
his work is intended to serve purposes of warning and admonition 
as well as instruction. The only possible philosophy in his view is 
the classification of the sciences and the arrangement of human 
knowledge, so as to unite and interconnect all its elements and give 
. some kind of structural unity to the whole. ` This may now be done 
since Comte has showed the way. All philosophers who went before 
were in a sense necessary as preparatives for Positivism. Plato and 
Aristotle, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, with the many other larger and 
smaller lights, were required in order to make possible a “Cours de 
Philosophie Positif.’ The brilliant philosophical life of ancient 
Greece and the scarcely less magnificent speculative vigour of modern 
Germany—to say nothing of side-movements elsewhere—were needed 
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that we might, by exhausting the possibilities of the subjective 
method, be driven to the objective, and thereby gain the classification 
_ of the sciences and the sociology of Auguste Comte. Having reached 

this point, nothing is to be won by pursuing further the study of 
metaphysics, and if we examine the history of that branch of inquiry 
it ought only to be that we may, for our warning and guidance, 
trace out the efforts of human reason to bewilder itself by attempting 
problems which by their nature, as well as by its, must ever 
remain insoluble. Thus Mr. Lewes’ standpoint is what it was a 


quarter of a century ago, although he lays more emphasis now upon: 


the philosophy which is to take the -place of metaphysics—is less - 


purely negative, that’is to say, than he was in the first edition. The 
successive versions of the history have increased ,in bulk and size; 
and in this the fourth we find numerous amplifications and a mode 
of dealing with the greater modern speculators more in harmony with 
their claims and positions than was the case in regard to not a few of 
them in the earlier editions of the book. Mr. Lewes himself draws 
attention to the, chapters on Leibnitz, Berkeley, Kant, Fichte, and 
Hegel as having been much changed. They have indeed been 
largely re-written, atid contrast favourably with the corresponding 
chapters of oldér dates. The account of Hegel’s system, for in- 
stance, was formerly altogether unsatisfactory. It was plain the 
' historian had, derived his knowledge mainly at second-hand, and 
that what he knew of Hegel’s own writings must have been com- 
paratively slight. This defect has been remedied, which, since the 
publication of Stirling’s “Secret of Hegel? could be done with 
much greater ease than would formerly have been possible. In 
this way, and having also - evidently mastered some—if not all 
—of the great German’s writings, the chapter on Hegel is 
now worthy of its subject, and the exposition of the Hegelian 
system is accurate and trustworthy. In the portion of the history 
devoted to ancient ‘philosophy, we’ also find not a few improve- 
, ments, for which the author has been probably indebted to recent 
German ‘histories of philosophy. Thus the book has throughout 
undergoné alterations that are improvements, so that it is now 
much more valuable for the student, and more deserving of a 
placé on the shelves of our libraries as a work of reference than pre- 
viously, though it would be needless to deny that it is still behind the 


' greatest of the many admirable German histories in Une ve 


and ripe scholarship. 

Amid all the modifications and changes for the better, there, how- 
ever, remains a grave omission. Had Mr. Lewes stood alone among 
English historians in offering an imperfect and misleading account of 
the philosophy of Schelling, it might not have been necessary to call 
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- special attention to the matter. In so wide a field as the historian 
must traverse, it is difficult always to observe due proportions in 
the exposition of systems. The philosophies to be expounded are 
so numerous that many must be slightly and hastily dealt with. 
Each historian, besides, will have his own opinion, which may differ 
from that of others or from that commonly received among students 
of philosophy, as to the relative merits and moment of individual 
thinkers and their systems. Accofding very much to his general - 
theory will be his estimate of the importance, as links in the 
great chain of speculative thought, of this particular thinker or 
of that. Much latitude must therefore be allowed him in de- 
termining the position of and the importance to be attached to 
any individual speculator.. When, however, we find the account 
not only brief and slight, but fundamentally defective, when it 
contains only sparse indications of the views and principles of a 
philosopher at one part of his career—and these not always accu- 
rate— and entirely omits the attempt to indicate and ‘estimate 
his positions and theories of a later period, though these are 
wholly different from the earlier, we think there is reason for com- 
plaint. When, moreover, it is the case that a similar unsatisfactory 
treatment in the instance in question is the rule in English 
works on philosophy and its history, in this respect contrasting 
with what is offered in German works of the same kind, there 

` is the more ground for suspecting that injustice has really been 
done. Now, there can be no question that such has been and 
continues to be the measure meted out to Schelling. While the 
study of Hegel has increased and continues to spread in England, 
and his works, or interpretations of and commentaries upon them, 
are being more and more made familiar in the chief centres of 
culture and thought, the writings of Schelling remain almost a closed 
book. If we hear of the latter writer at all in any of the works in 
exposition of Hegel, it is only in the way of general reference to 
one or two fundamental positions which led on to the Hegelian posi- 
tions. The large amount of valuable thought contained in works 
written by Schelling after Hegel had attained his widest popularity 
in Germany ahd his system had been completely matured, some of 
them prepared after Hegel’s death, has been almost altogether 
ignored. This universal neglect of Schelling in the later phases 
of his philosophising, is in, a marked manner illustrated by Mr. 
Lewes’ treatment of him. The chapter on Schelling remains in 1871 
in the fourth edition what it was in 1845 in the “ Biographical 

History of Philosophy.” This is certainly strange, seeing that 
Schelling lived for nearly ten years after the latter date, and seeing 
that fifteen years after it a collected edition of his works was pub- 
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lished in Germany, including some ‘half-a-dozen large volumes of 
altogether new matter. The later theories of Schelling also, alto- 
gether different from his earlier ones, have been the subject of 

numerous lively controversies in Germany, and the most recent ` 
philosophical literature of that country cannot be appreciated with- 
out knowing them. Moreover, as already intimated, the German 
histories published since 1845, contain more or less ample descrip- 
tions of and discussions upon the latest phases of Schelling’s specula- 
tive thought. Considering that one of the frequently avowed pur- 
poses of the veteran thinker was to reconcile philosophy with Chris-, 
tianity, and to explode the Hegelian system as abstract and unreal 
because merely and wholly logical, it is curious that Schelling 
should not have had better treatment at the hands of the theolo- ' 
gians and the opponents of Hegel, if not of the philosophers. 
But, as may be seen from reference to such-a work as Hartmann’s 
“Philosophie des Unbewussten,” it is not by any means the theolo- 
gians alone who, at least in Germany, have attributed importance to 
Schelling’s later philosophy. Yet Mr. Lewes, who has enlarged his 
chapter on Hegel so that it occupies about seventy pages of his 
second volume, and has given upwards of ninety to Kant, dismisses 
Schelling in some ten of very general matter. Even Fichte, the 
account ‘of whose philosophy in its several phases, and even as to 
its genéral principles, is not always satisfactory, has three times 
_ the amount of space accorded him. ' This’ striking dispropor- 
tion cannot be explained on any other hypothesis than that Mr. 
Lewes has not deemed it worth the trouble, when English philo- 
sophical literature had so almost entirely ignored Schelling, and 
since his works are presumably known to only a few, to become 
acquainted with his writings for himself. One or two of his early 
works he has read or consulted apparently in French translations, 
but he has confined himself to these, although from some slight 
quotations from later writings of Schelling, containing sharp criti- 
cism of Hegel—which Mr. Lewes is evidently well pleased to apply 
to that philosopher—we cannot but gather that Mr. Lewes must 
know something of the value of Schelling’s posthumously published 

writings. 

It will be impossible within the limits of an-article here to 
supply the blank in the History of Philosophy by Mr. Lewes. 
To do so would require a chapter certainly as long as that de- 
voted by him to Hegel. All I can do is, first, briefly to indicate 
one or two points where it appears to me there is error in the 
account given of the earlier views of Schelling; and then to 
point out what I consider the right relations of the later thinking of 
Schelling towards Hegelian principles, and thereby suggest some 
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general idea of its characteristics. In speaking of the two periods 
of his philosophy, it will be seen that I pass over the numerous sub- 
divisions into which some historians have parcelled out Schelling’s 
career as a thinker. It is easy to multiply these—Schwegler gives 
as many as five, and in a paper contributed to the Fortnighily 
Review, over eighteen months ago, I noted three (after Erdmann). 
But the distinctive lines of his thought admit of his philosophy being 
confined to the two-—first, the period generally when he maintained 
the philosophy of indifference or identity, in which we find a scien- 
tific construction of Pantheism on the foundations of idealism, the 
idealism being, however, no longer purely subjective, like that of 
Fichte, but objective, as making not the ego, but the subject-object,. 
.as identification of the ego and the non-ego, the principle of his 
system. This system, according to Mr. Lewes’ representation, is 
the whole of Schelling, and if we take his chapter as exhaustive 
—in the way of indication—Schelling has done nothing but this, 
and has thus been the systematizer of the tendency towards Pan- 
theism alone. But in his second philosophical period Schelling 
passed altogether from the standpoint which had yielded Pantheism 
as its result, and sought to ground a scientific Monotheism. 
The first work in which we find the tendency towards the new 
view distinctly visible is in the valuable “ Enquiry into the 
Nature of Human Freedom,” published so far back as 1809, and 
which constitutes an epoch in the history of German thought. In 
this ‘treatise Schelling endeavours to save human freedom while 
asserting at the same time the universality of the Divine pre- 
determination and action. In it, too, he strives earnestly to find a 
scientific expression and demonstration for the personality of God in 
opposition to the’ substantive Pantheism of Spinoza. And this work 
marks an era in Schelling’s own thinking. In opposition to the 
old view of absolute identity he now affirmed strongly the truth 
of individuality—both of God and of man. Hence the new 
doctrine was called Freiheitslehre in contra-distinction to the AU- 
Einheitslehre of the early system. By it great emphasis was laid 
upon the Will, as was done later also by Schopenhauer; so that it 
may even be said, as Erdmann has stated, that the chief thought in 
the treatise is this, that nothing has reality except Will. The prin- 
ciples and views which were more or less dimly suggested or worked 
out in the Fretheitslehre—which itself remained a fragment—were, 
after long retirement and meditation during the period of Hegelian 
ascendancy in Germany, applied and developed in sundry treatises, 
and became the guiding lines and the foundations of the Philosophy 
of Mythology first and the Philosophy of Revelation afterwards, 
which were expounded in courses of lectures in Berlin, and published 
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—forming four large volumes—after the philosopher’s death. It is 
this system of scientific Monotheism, which seeks alike to save for 
thought the reality of the Divine and of the human personality, 
and ther efore to preserve freedom for both God and man, that con- 
stitutes the distinction of the latest period in Schelling’ s thought- 
career. 

But before proceeding to idii the leading lines of Schelling’s 
thought in this phase—which frequently assumed the aspect of an 
anti-Hegelian polemic—I must refer to Mr. Lewes’ unsatisfactory 
handling of the earlier or Pantheistic system. Here, from lack 
of space, I limit myself to one position, which, however, as central, 
determines the value of the whole representation. If wrong here, 
Mr. Lewes may be dismissed as untrustworthy in reference to his ` 
statement of the Identitdts-philosophie. “ Schelling’s Absolute,” 
says Mr. Lewes, “was nothing else but the substance of Spinoza.” 
This is incorrect; because Spinoza’s substance was pure object, 
and was simply assumed as such, while Schelling’s Absolute was 
obtained through idealism, and contained a principle of movement 
or of life, as developing into, subject and object. Idealism was histori- 
cally later than Spinoza, who made no attempt to give any account 
of his substance. Schelling, like Spinoza, allowed only a’ pheno- 
menal existence to the object and subject, admitting only one reality 
—the Absolute. ' Like Spinoza in “his fundamental positions,” 
Schelling yet differed from him in method and in the application ,” 
of these positions. In both differences Spinoza is, in Mr. Lewes’ 
opinion, to ‘be preferred to the later philosopher. It-is impos- 
. sible to enter on this question, and I have only introduced it 
in order to show how false is Mr. Lewes’ account of what he 
calls Schelling’s method. It is the traditional account which we 
owe to Sir William Hamilton, who in his celebrated essay on 
the Philosophy of the Unconditioned first gave expression to it, 
and it has passed current in Britain ever since. According to 
this view, Schelling, in despair of human knowledge, which is 
necessarily finite, and therefore can only give a knowledge of 
the finite, the conditioned, threw over consciousness as a ground of 
certainty, and assumed another faculty of knowing the truth, which 
was intellectual intuition. “Reason which could know the Absolute 
was only possible by. transcending consciousness, and sinking into 
the ‘Absolute. As knowledge and being were identical, to know the 
infinite we must be the infinite—i.e., must lose our individuality in the 
universal.” So Mr. Lewes, and the statement is identical with Hamil- 
ton’s statement, and Mill’s, and with everybody’s in England who has 
written on the subject. Even Hegel, though not quite so absurdly, 
has misrepresented Schelling on this point. No wonder Hamilton 
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burst into scornful laughter, exclaiming that “ out of Laputa or the 
Empire” no such ridiculous nonsense could be conceived; and no 
wonder.there has been visible cachinnation at poor Schelling in philo- 
sophical circles in England ever since. 

But the nonsense was not Schelling’s; it was Hamilton’s. 
Schelling never uttered the absurdity fathered upon him. His 
intellectual intuition has been misapprehended. - I shall here 
as briefly as possible try to show what Schelling really meant 
by intellectual intuition. Our’ philosophers have been nearly as 
far wrong about his Absolute also; but that misapprehension I 
have not space to clear up. “ Would it surprise” Mr. Lewes 
to learn that the very term, intellectual intuition, which is made 
the method of Schelling, and the key-stone of the entire identity 
system, never once occurred in the first “Darstellung” of the 
indifference philosophy—the only one ever recognised by its 
author as strictly scientific? The expression was employed in 
a previous treatise, “On the True Idea of the Philosophy of 
Nature ;” and a few words will make plain that it was used in 
a much simpler manner than as supplying a special mystical organ 
by which a favoured few might come to know the Absolute—ie., 
like, what Mr. Lewes compares it to, the ecstasy of Plotinus. As 
a philosophical term, intellectual intuition dates back to Kant— 
Hamilton traces it to Cusa originally—though it was first employed 
with philosophical precision by Fichte. Fichte, in philosophizing, 
sought for a principlé as a foundation which would be immediately 
certain—which contained the warrant and the ground of its certitude 
within itself. He found this in the ego, of which he was able to 
assure himself as indubitably existing through intellegtual intuition, 
which latter then gave the affirmation “Ego sum,” as self-evident. 
In common sensuous intuition, as in the act of perception, subject 
and object are given as different and distinct. Here, however, 
in the apperception of the ego as its own object, subject and 
object are one and the same; and, therefore, to distinguish from 
the former, the act was called intellectual intuition. So far 
Fichte. Schelling coming after him, and seeking a principle 
released from the limitations that necessarily adhered to the- 
human ego as subject, discovered it, not in the ego as that 
which in intellectual intuition was immediately certain, but in the 
result obtained through abstraction from the subject in intellectuat 
intwition—the universal indeterminate subject-object, which became 
matter of pure thought and was made the beginning, the first 
principle of objective idealism — idealism freed from its former 
subjectivity. Intellectual intuition gave the ego as subject-object, 
and thought, abstracting therefrom all that was merely individual, 
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obtained the principle of general subject-objectivity. Intuition, 
whether sensuous or intellectual, apprehends the immediate. When- 
ever mediation through reflection or abstraction enters, there is no 
more the immediately existing, the certain-in-itself requiring no 
proof other than itself supplies. Consequently the certainty of 
intuition stops with the ego sum, and if an absolute subject- 
object be affirmed as existing, there is no longer immediateness 
of intuition. It follows that this principle of objective idealism 
could not extend to affirming the existence of the Absolute, but 
only to the assertion that this subject-object was the essence, the 
in-itself, of what was contained in intellectual intuition. Take 
away the determinate form, the individuality of the ego, and 
there remains the subject-object as universal content (or ingest) 
of all being. But it is not asserted or discovered thereby that 
the subject-object exists. The question is not one of the that (the 
dr) of existence but of the what-if there be existence. Logic or 
mere thought is incompetent'to reach existence: that, as Schelling’s 
after-philosophy sought to show, is only competent to Will. ‘Con- 
sequently he endeavoured afterwards to explain that the identity- 
philosophy never really attempted to construct the real or to decide 
upon its existence; but only. (as absolute idealism) to show the 
possible to thought—to exhibit the what of the actual, leaving aside 
all question as to the that. There is reason to suppose that this was 
somewhat in the nature of an after-thought, in order that Schelling | 
might not be obliged to seem to fight’ against his own philosophy. 
Thus he alleged that the identity-system was negative ‘philosophy, 
giving only the notions or ideas of things, because he came to build 
up what he called a positive philosophy which dealt with them as 
existences. To the former the Absolute was the terminus ad quem, 
attained only at the end of the philosophizing ; with the latter, if 
was the terminus a quo, giving the first principle and starting-point, 
so that it became the business of the positive philosophy to follow 
the evolution of its potenzen into the actual.* The Absolute was the 
result in the identity-system, which showed absolute identity per- 
vading all, and step by step building itself up through all until it 
attained the existing subject. Identity of subject and object was 
a principle therefore which went through all: that never was but 
vanished so soon as it was thought, which always is only in the step 
that is to come, but never really is till the end of all when the 
Absolute is attained. Strictly speaking it was only an accom-, 


* In a letter to Weisse, of June, 1833, Schelling claims “the method of poten- 
tiating,”’ or tracing the successive steps in the objectifying of the subject, as his 
peculiar discovery, and alleges that Hegels work`consisted only in converting this into a 
logical or thought-process, 
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modation to speak of the Absolute in the process—properly viewed 
only such abstract expressions as “absolute indifference” and 
“absolute identity ” were permissible. But how is this constantly 
active, ever-advancing principle of identity, which cannot be grasped 
at any definite moment as itself individual, as anything permanent ; 
but is always passing into another, and which is really thought 
only at the last when its process is complete—how, we ask, is it 
related to our thinking? Not certainly as an object which we can 
realize as present, as there, finished and complete in itself, as per- 
‘manent. Yet while not grasped by thought as a complete individual 
object or figure, it is represented by us as that which is always 
passing into another, and as therefore always an indefinite assuming 
more definite form, while it is itself the root and prima materia of all 
our thinking. While constituting all, both in the subjective and 
objective spheres, both our own thought and outward things, it is by 
that very fact present to us as no longer properly object thought by 
us, but as running through and pervading all spheres of both knowing ` 
and being. But thinking, that has not something thought as object, 
may fairly be termed intuitive thinking. Thus through the whole 
of the identity ‘philosophy there is implied thinking which has 
an intellectual intuition for its ground, just as .is the case through 
the whole of geometry, in which the external intuition of figure 
—form represented on a black board or otherwise—always is the 
representative of an inner intellectual form. 

Such is the explanation given by Schelling in a work written 
during the second portion of his career of the intellectual intuition 
and the Absolute, that have evoked such scornful laughter in this 
country.* -If we take the trouble to follow him we shall see that he 
did not violate the laws ef consciousness in the absurd fashion he 
is accused of doing by Mr. Lewes, as formerly by Sir William Hamilton 
and others. The utmost that can-be made of the matter in this 
reference is that he claimed for philosophers (as for poets) a special 
capacity of intellectual intuition which is not developed in ordi- 
nary men (V. Erdmann’s Gesch. d. Phil. vol. ii. p. 488). We 
may or may not accept his views; but there is nothing akin to 
the ecstasy of the Alexandrians in his intellectual intuition thus 
regarded. It is no mystic organ, but only the ordinary faculty 
of inner self-apprehension, by which each man thinks himself, 
or makes his own: ego its own object. Having exercised this 
intuition, there afterwards comes into exercise the power of abstrac- 

* It is undeniable that the philosopher did not always adhere in his early writings to 
the point of view above given in interpretation of his intellectual intuition—that he 
often seemed’ to claim for it a much loftier ré/e. I do not despair, however, of recon- 
ciling the earlier and the later representations, and at all events the Hamiltonian repre- 


sentation is, as has been proved, groundless. 
002: 
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tion by which we think away the ego, in order to have a principle. 
of subject-objectivity apart from ‘the individual. This principle, 

being the universal essence of all things—as pure- identity—per- 

vades all, but rests in none, and is therefore always to be figured 

as going.onward and upward, from step to step, until, when all 

things have been constructed, it emerges as the totality of the 

whole, or the Absolute. The intuition which serves as material and 

foundation for our‘thought in this total process pervades all our 
constructions, and is through them all as general representation of 
a principle of indefiniteness becoming gradually more definite and 

determinate. So far, however, from intellectual intuition being , 
a mystic organ by which in ecstatic trance we fall into unity 

with the Absolute, intellectual intuition had, strictly speaking, in 

this philosophy nothing to do-with the Absolute. It served only as 

means of reaching the abstract principle of identity or indifference, 

which might lead on to the Absolute; but the Absolute only emerged 

at the end of the process, after, as it were, intellectual ‘intuition had 

completed its work. 

. From this specimen of the way in which the philosophy of 
Schelling—-which doubtless often tended towards mysticism—has 
been misrepresented, readers may judge how unfairly he has been, 
dealt with in being made the butt of all who mocked at the “ Abso- 
lute” ‘philosophers. If he has fared ill in being actually misrepre- 
sented, however, he has been equally unjustly treated by those 
who, professing to give accurate accounts of his philosophy, have 
ignored its last, and not surely its least important phase. Mr. 
Lewes, as stated, has not one word in reference either to the 
Fréiheitslehre, ox the positive philosophy, of Schelling. I cannot pro- 
fess to give anything like an exact account here of either; but I may 
briefly indicate the bearings of the later system of the indifference 
philosopher upon the panilogical system of Hegel. In passing I may 
be permitted to’venture first a remark upon Mr. Lewes’ mode of 
dismissing the efforts of -metaphysicians generally to, solve the 
' problem of: existence. He assails their method with great force and 
fierceness. He charges them with relying upon what he calls the 
subjective method, and determining what truth is by-simple appeals 
to their own ideas, or notions, without once attempting to verify any 
correspondence between ideas and facts. That is to say; Mr. Lewes 
assumes, once for all, that metaphysic proceeds only by use of a 
fanciful or purely bastard deduction without any reference to induc- 
- tion. And in this reference he is specially hard upon Hegel, 
whom he regards as a sinner above all other deductive thinkers. 
Now we venture. to aver that Mr. Lewes is wrong both in ‘the 
general and in the particular. It is not the case that meta- 
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physicians discard induction and trust only and altogether to 
deduction. And it is distinctly incorrect to, say that either 
Schelling or Hegel did so exclusively. They employed—as every 
thinker must of necessity do—both the deductive and the inductive 
methods. No philosopher has ever altogether dispensed with 
experience. As Schelling has said, even the formule of numbers 
or geometry employed by the Pythagoreans were derived from 
experience; and the great principles of origination and becoming, 
which, Plato represents in the Philebus, are attained by analysis 
of experience in general, though not of psychological experience. 
In view of his own procedure, we have the distinct statement of 
Schelling that every sound philosophy ought to and must start 
from experience, though not necessarily from experience of the 
facts of psychology. Again, with regard to Hegel, that thinker 
has plainly showed in the third volume of his Logic, that he was 
thoroughly aware of the necessity for induction, and points out the 
relations of the two processes of induction and deduction, and their 
union in the total process by which he philosophises. Hegel’s 
method in the philosophy of nature involves the three moments, as 
has been said by a recent American writer, of 

“J! Deduction of the ideal determination ; 

. “2. Induction of the empirical characteristics of natural objects ; 
and. ; 
“3. Identification of the natural object with the ideal deter- 
mination.” 

Verification is thus an essential element, and the objective method 
is employed throughout. In order to explain reality—the actually 
existing system of things—Hegel first, that is, examines “the 
validity of all thoughts.and ideas (i. e. pure thoughts) in his Logic. 
Then he comes to nature, with the insight into the First Principle 
that leads him to look for certain realizations of those pure ideal 
forms.” He must accordingly classify the phenomena of nature 
in the scale of concreteness and abstractness. And in the, identifi- 
cation of the phenomena with the ideal determination, the process 
is neither one of pure induction nor of pure deduction, but of both 
combined, for both are equally essential. It is then altogether 
illegitimate to dismiss metaphysics as relying upon ‘deduction 
alone. Every metaphysician begins with experience; and he differs 
from the positivist, not so much in regard to his method, as because 
the latter determines to ignore and leave aside elements or factors 

` of experience found by thought in itself, which he refuses to make 
anything of. In truth it is the positivist who—as in the expla- 
nation of the causal judgment—disregards experience and is peaches 
to the spirit of induction. 
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What specially characterized Schelling’s later thinking and dif- 
ferenced it from the earlier was that in the former he sought 
through experience to know, not merely the order. of things in 
thought as logically possible, as therefore non-contradictory, but 
what really had existence. Not pure being merely, but the know- 
ledge of the real being, of that which is, that: which has actual 
existence, is to be aimed at. Philosophy must attain to the explana- 
tion of reality; it must, in addition to being a system of rationalism, 
be also a system of empiricism, though the empiricism shall in no 
way be identified with sensationalism or sensuism, which would deny 
to all human knowledge the character of universality and necessity. 
Philosophy in this phase must not only attain to a knowledge of 
God as the -Universal Being, but also as particular or empirical 
or personal being; and thereby shall rationalism and empiricism be 
reconciled. 

Schelling’s great end in his later phases was to bring about 
this reconciliation. He had, he believed, in his early works—in . 
what he named now negative philosophy as merely giving the 
possible, that without which nothing could exist, but not that by and 
through which things are—exhibited the ultimate principle or law 
of thought, and along with, as derived therefrom, the secondary 
laws and the principles of all the negative rational or à priori 
sciences. What remained was by a positive philosophy to exhibit 
the actual contents of the highest science, to explain the real in 
existence. Then the final task would be to find a principle or. 
notion that would be seen to be the common source of both these 
sides. : ` 

By his philosophy Hegel had demonstrated that the essence of the 
world and of all things in it was thought. Logic therefore gave the 
an sich of existence, and the notion was the soul of the actual, and 
indeed, itself the only real. It is not requisite to point out here 
wherein he differed from Schelling’s identity-philosophy. The disci- 
ples of Hegel—even Michelet, in the preface to the Hegelian Natur- 
philosophie, admits that Hegel’s crowning glory and great distinction 
was his scientific method. Substantially—that is in their contents— 
his and Schelling’s philosophies were the same. Hegel, however, 
had never succeeded, in accounting for the undeniable elements in 
the real, which no ingenuity can resolve into thought, while there 
remained the root-difficulty that mere thinking was evidently inade- 
quate to the construction of the actual. Schopenhauer, coming after 
Hegel, adopted an opposite standpoint, and his principle was— ` 
and his whole philosophy is contained in it—that Will alone is the 
ding an sich, the essence of the world. There was with him no such 
thing as reason in the universe, but only an irrational world, the 
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result of a blind and irrational principle. Whatever might séem to 
be reasonable, or the product of thought and design, was only the 
work of contingency, of chance—the force of the unconscious and 
unintelligent produced everything. Strangely enough both these 
contrasted and antagonistic systems of philosophy appeared simul- 
taneously —in ‘the year 1818—thus verifying what Hegel 
himself had said, that “when several philosophies emerge at 
the same time they may be taken as different sides that 
compose one whole which lies at their foundation.” Hegel had 
striven to demonstrate scientifically — accepting the principle 
from Schelling—that the rational was the only real, that the 
notion is the essence of the world; hence that logic is ontology, and 
the dialectic movement of the notion is the world-process. Never- 
_ theless, there lay in the dialectic movement itself—as has „been 
acutely pointed out by Hartmann—the necessity that the logical 
principle, or the notion, having exhausted itself in the development 
from mere being up to the self-conscious subject, should next demand 
its own negation, or its other, which could only be the non-logical. 
Hegel sometimes appears to feel the necessity for allowing a non- 
logical, or non-intelligible element in phenomena ; as, for instance, in 
his frequent resort to the conception of the contingent. But he 
shrank from carrying out a line of thought which would have 
destroyed the unity of his system, by showing that reason was not 
sole sovereign, and preferred to leave his philosophy defective, and 
plainly insufficient to give account of reality. Passages might be 
adduced to prove that Hegel was. aware of ‘this deficiency. This 
negation of the logical, of the idea, when expressed positively, must 
be the Will or volition, which is the principle of change, and the 
true root of the actual, and which cannot be known by rational or 
logical thought, but only in experience—not à priori, therefore, but 
à posteriori. A purely logical philosophy will give only ideal rela- 
tions, not real existences—the conditions of being, if anything be ; 
experience alone can give the real itself. Or, the idea determines 
the what of things; the that is left to the Will. 

Now it was this step which was taken by Schelling in his later 
philosophy. In many remarkable treatises and works he pointed. 
out the purely logical or rational nature of the philosophy which had 
prevailed up to that time. In this reference his polemics against - 
Hegelianism—the most acute and formidable critiques to which 
the philosophy of Hegel has been yet exposed——were both powerful 
‘and numerous. He included, of course, his own early identity- 
system in the same condemnation. But the difference between 
it and the absolute idealism of Hegel was, he tried to show, that 
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_ while Hegel professed through his’ system to explain and’ give 
exhaustive account of real existence, he himself regarded his early 
philosophy as only negative and propxdeutic, as exhibiting’. the 
possible to thought, that which must be, if the real were, but not 
assuming that it could produce or construct the real by -merė 
thought-determinations, by mere notions or ideas. In order to do 
that, in order to know and give explanation of the existing, we 
must first of all recognise it in experience. We must recognise also 
the real productive principle in Will, not in reason which is only 
regulative. Therefore a philosophy was necessary which would be 
positive, and would start from the basis of being that could not be 
constructed by thought, but could only be revealed in experience. 
By.this means, by uniting, as may be said he did, Hegel and Scho- - 
‘penhauer, and exhibiting the equal necessity for reason or logic 
and Will capable of knowing and accounting for reality—to which 
mere thought must remain inadequate—Schelling laid the founda- * 
tions for an advance beyond both Hegel and Schopenhauer. It is- 
wholly another matter whether he himself succeeded in founding and 
fashioning that positive philosophy which he showed: to be necessary. 
It may be, as has been said by Hartmann, that his: positive philo- 
sophy: proved a failure because he himself proved untrue to the 
principle that progress was only possible through inductive proce- 
dure, by seeking philosophical principles in experience and å posteriori, 
instead of wavering as‘he did between a dialectic method, an en- 
lightened, rational mode of advancing, and a haphazard construction 
of purely arbitrary conceptions. By so proceeding, it may also be ` 
added, that Schelling ended by losing himself in the depths of a 
mystical theogany, and ‘in the details of the Christian theology. I 
do not seek to determine these points now, or to enter further upon’ 
‘Schelling’s main principles and positions. I think I have showed 
that he at least advanced beyond the Hegelian system, that he had 
placed his foot upon firm ground further on than the point to which 
that extended, and that, therefore, he carried the philosophical 
movement beyond the stage which Hegel had succeeded in reaching. 
These are no slight achievements, and a history of philosophy cannot 

` be complete which altogether ignores them, as has hitherto been their 
fate in English writings on philosophy and its history. 
` ~ J. Scor HENDERSON. 
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J" needs no extended political knowledge of the last or present 
generations to be enabled to perceive that, in their union, the 
relative positions of Church and State in this country have under- 
gone, or are undergoing, changes that are capital. These changes 
ensue from causes which are certainly different, and in terms at least 
are contradictory. If called upon to specify shortly in what such 
causes consist, there would be no difficulty to find an answer. One 
might say, first, when Church and State are viewed as dependent 
forces, that the causes may be discovered in the transitional attitude 
of one contracting party, and in the immobility of the other. One 
might urge, secondly, when both the factors of the body politic are 
watched, at the same time and in a corresponding condition of 
change, that their tendency is to revolve in opposite directions. And 
this aspect is apparent, when we consider the spiritualty and the 
temporalty as independent powers. Both these causes, however, 
prodice a common effect. Whilst the State lives in an atmosphere 
of development, which may be held to be ameliorating; the Church 
vegetates under the dominance of stagnation, which can only be con- 
sidered a declension. Of course, this is the political, not the religious 
view of the Church ; of the Church on the side of the human Esta- 
blishment, not as a Divinely originated and organized body. But, 
from this aspect—and leaving out of consideration, at this stage of 
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the inquiry, all question of origin or responsibility—the present 
conjuncture between the temporalty and the spiritualty arises, either 
from the Church being forced to remain quiescent, when the State is 
self-energized into action; or from the State’s tendency to consti- 
tutional change being-developed in one direction, whilst the Church 
ineffectually attempts to move in another. 

These aspects in the relative positions of Church and State involve 
widely different considerations. Both are important. Both are - 
mutually dependent to the extent that, for their complete mastery, 
they demand separate examination before the relation of the one to 
the other can be equitably estimated. But, short of an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject, (which would overpass the limits of the 
present paper,) something may be said to indicate a Churchman’s 
judgment on certain points in the existing development 'of the 
corporate union between the English nation and the English Church. 
And this development tends less to harmony than to discord. 

Perhaps under similar circumstances of constitutional stability and 
material prosperity, no country, either in ancient or modern .times, 
has passed through a political crisis, or rather a series of political crises, 
of equal magnitude with England. Perhaps no Church, in the same 
space of time, has undergone so many internal reforms, and witnessed” 
such wide-spread changes, apart from and short of organic revolution, as 
- the Church of England. Certainly, under like conditions, in equally 
intimate te.ms of union, and with similar elements of change at work 
on either side, no Church has passed through the crisis which the 
State has witnessed—Church and: State being co-ordinate powers in 
the body politic—with an equipoise so little disturbed, and an 
organization so, slightly altered. In these circumstances of change 
and reform, in both the temporalty and the spiritualty, we can éasily 
imagine two opposite courses of action on the part of each respectively. 
Possibly no far-fetched historical parallel, even in our own day, may 
be found for one, if not for both these contrasts. 

First, we may imagine a condition of affairs in which the outward 
framework of the Church, and so much of the temporal accidents of 
spiritual things as are open to variation, (consequent on her social and 
political connections,) have been deliberately and forcibly altered by 
the State—altered, we will suppose, for the worse. In such a case, 
we shall experience little difficulty to conceive the property of the 
Church confiscated, and legally secularized ; the faith, worship, and 
discipline of the Church legislated for and pronounced upon, 
staiutably, by laymen; the education of the Church limited, by 
act of parliament, to non-religious teaching; the morality of the 
Church either openly'set at nought, or deliberately ignored by the 
nation through its representatives; the chief officers of the Church 
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ceasing to be high. functionaries of the State; the legislative 
chambers of the Church absolutely abolished ; and the edifices of 
the Church handed over to the sect numerically the largest, or politi- 
cally the most powerful, at the period of the seolosiastical transforma- 
tion. 

This is one view that we may take. But, secondly, there is another 
view which may be taken. We may imagine a Church relieved 
from all.actual or fancied political privileges ; unconnected with all 
government influence ; unshackled by any State patronage, or by 
any State interference, beyond that which equally affects all corpo- 
rate, and even all private, societies within the jurisdiction of the 
State—the supremacy of Law, We may conceive of such a Church 
degenerated to such an extent (by active abuses, by passive cor- 
ruption, or by hereditary indifference or short-comings) that impera- 
tively requires reformation. We may picture such a Church, (by 
what machinery it matters not at all,) reorganized from within; re- 
modelled again on Christian principles; recast in its primitive or 
legitimately developed moulds; restored anew by its own inherent 
authority, in its own way, for its own ends, by its own agents. In 
this case, we shall find still less difficulty to conceive of churches free 
and open to all God’s people ; of Church schools extending to a point 
now to be gained only by compulsory education ; of the Convocation 
of the Church representing a wider ‘constituency than official 
nominees, and the monetary interests alone of the beneficed 
clergy; of the bishops of the Church elected in a more primitive 
fashion than after an irresponsible and irreversible nomination by 
the leader for the moment- of a leading faction in the House of 
Commons; of Church heritage administered more exçlusively for the 
benefit of the Church, and less extravagantly for the benefit of its Jay 
administrators; of the. discipline of the Church, specially in the 
matter of marriage, divorce, re-marriage, or marriage within prohi- 
bited degrees, re-asserted in opposition to modern laxity and more 
than modern licence; and ecclesiastical causes, meaning thereby 
spiritual cases, both in the first instance and last resort, (in accordance 
at once with constitutional and canon law,) heard in ecclesiastical 
courts, and decided by ecclesiastical persons. 

' Either of these two cases alone may be easily imagined. But, 
unless it has been the fortune—whether good fortune or bad— 
of any person to live through, or immediately to follow, the re- 
forming, if not tbe revolutionary, changes of the last forty years, it 
would not be easy to conceive the manner in which, both in principle 
and practice, these opposite cases have been welded together in 
hopeless and inextricable confusion. Is it a question of the property 
of the Church, either duly acquired by inheritance, or legally inherited 
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by custom? We find the principle of ecclesiastical tithes practically 
upheld, and the practice of Church rates theoretically abandoned. 
“We find existing episcopal revenues, and formerly confiscated 
- monastic estates, and lay rectorial impropriations, at one and the 
same time, legally maintained and enjoyed. We find parochial bene- 

factions preserved inviolate ; diocesan and capitular domains redistri- 
` buted within the Church ; educdtional, charitable, and pious bequests 
withdrawn from, and divided without the boundaries of, the Church. 
Is it the right of the English episcopate to become spiritual legis- 
lators in the House of Lords, as life-occupants of national baronies 
or earldoms, if not as princes of the Church? The principle is too 
plain on the face of English constitutional history to be otherwise 
than avowed. In practice, however, the junior bishop on the bench, 
being in excess by one of a certain mystico-political and arbitrarily 
determined number of episcopal legislators, is denied admittance into - 
the upper house of the imperial legislature. And the crying want of ` 
an increase in the episcopate is neglected to save the authority of a 
self-imposed law, or lest the anomaly and inconsistency, by repetition, 
should become too apparent, and eventually demand correction. Is it 
the right, again, of the Church to self-government, through its own 
constitutional chambers? Convocation ts neither boldly silenced, nor 
permitted freely to speak. It is formally galvanized into active exist- 
ence twice in the course of the year; and almost immediately, and 
with equal-formality, its powers of action are withdrawn and both 
houses are prorogued.- It is allowed to talk, but not to do; to sug- 
gest, but not to effect; to appoint committees, but not to frame canons. 
It is encouraged to propose measures for the reform of the Church ; 
but it is not forced to reform itself, as a preliminary measure of the 
primest importance towards regaining the influence and acquiring 
the power which the Church by representation really possesses and 
ought to exercise. Is it the subject of appellate jurisdiction? The 
Church is now governed by bishops who personally are absent from 
their own courts, and by courts statutably imposed upon the 
Establishment apart from its own bishops. ‘Courts can be named 
which enjoy the bare style and title of Ecclesiastical Courts, with- 
out the reality. Courts can be named which, were they possessed 
of the spiritual authority they lack, are subjected to a parliamentary 
tribunal of final appeal, of recent date and with no Church sanction, 
that has neither the reality nor even the style and title of spiritual 
jurisdiction. Is it, once more, a matter of morals? The Church is 
simply powerless to enforce her spiritual discipline; and those who, 
by canon law, are in certain cases ipso facto excommunicated, are 
legally (and. hence to a large extent socially) supported by special 
acts of parliament. -Is it, lastly, the case of ecclesiastical buildings 
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and the lands adjoining? The Church has been ‘already deprived, 
by recent legislation, of control over her own ‘school-houses—in 
many instances, be it noted, built and supported, either exclusively 
or mainly, by members of the Church. Her burial-grounds and 
pulpits, from a want of persevering agitation sufficiently long or in- 
- fluential, have only not yet been thrown open to her enemies. Anda 
claim to admission to her houses of God merely awaits the surrender 
of pulpit and church-yard, to those who are now agitating for a share 
in the possession of both, to be triumphantly demanded. 

Such: are a few of the inconsistencies which have ensued from a 
combination of the inharmonious causes above mentioned. Princi- 
ples have been acted upon which, consistently, should have led’ to 
results they have failed to reach. Practices have been adopted 
which should bave been the outcome of theories whence they came 
not. And practice without principle has been incontinently joined 
to principle apart from practice. The Church, her liberty denied, 
has stagnated; whilst the State, with self-asserted freedom, bas 
ranged at large. The State has moved in a direction opposite or 
antagonistic to thé normal, but intercepted; course of the Church. 
Hence, the anomaly of an obvious and large amount of change in one 
portion of the body politic, in close proximity with almost entire im- 
mobility in another. Hence, a comprehensive development, conse- 
quent on a gradual revolution, in the national life as a whole, in 
union with comparative deterioration in one of the elements of such 
life, and with so slightly perceptible a disturbance in the existing 
relations between its component parts. For such is the posture of 
_ affairs, as a matter of fact, and without declaring where the fault may 
lie, in which we find ourselves placed. 

This constitutional paradox, in part, may be explained. The stag-. 
nation of the Church, politically in corporate union with a State (the 
first law of whose existence is almost a law of change), is undeniable. 
Perhaps such enforced external immobility arises from the unwilling- 
ness or inability of the temporal power to follow to its legitimate end 
the course of action which in regard to the spiritual power it 
initiated, but failed to complete. But, whether or not this be either 
excuse, or explanation, for the attitude of the State towards the 
Church ; (and although the Church has suffered from suspended ani- 
mation at the will and pleasure of the State;) yet; ecclesiastically, and 
in relation to herself, the Church of Christ has not escaped the pre- 
vailing influence of reform. Indeed, she has accepted the necessity 
and turned it to her own account. Hence, the internal resources.of 
the Church, in a sphere inappreciable to and unapproached -by the 
State, as an influencing and controlling external force, have been 
marvellously developed. Church principles, (as they were once 
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called,) Church organization, Church art and music and architecture, 
Church ritual and ceremonial, Church works of love and mercy, even 
Church publications, have been extended with unwonted energy, and, 
it may fairly be added, have been rewarded with unexpected and un- 
exampled success. In short, in nearly every phase of corporate 
Christian life, as distinct from human and political existence, the 
Church has testified to the Divine law of development, upwards from, 
laymen (and I will add, from religious women,) to the priesthood, 
upwards from the priesthood even to the episcopate. And this is the 
counterbalancing truth which makes the constitutional paradox the 
less paradoxical.: 

If we contemplate the Church bound to the State by the unwritten 
concordat of ages, as a co-ordinate member of the body politic; if we 
estimate the position of the Church as a component part of that - 
which hag been socially and bloodlessly revolutionized ; if we con-' 
sider the Church incorporate with the State to the extent that what 
affects the one influences the other—then, I submit, the immobility 
and stagnation of the Church as an Establishment, to an intelligent 
member of the commonwealth, is a subject not of surprise only, but 
also of concern. It is true, that beyond the self-adoptéd changes we 
have observed, (and though in the main place-bound,) in one aspect 
the Church has been either forced into action, or has been permitted 
to move, by the State. So far as the outward accidents of spiritual 
things are concerned, the Establishment has not remained stationary. 

. It has been mobilized; and reforms of which all are conscious, and 
for which many are grateful, in the anatomy of the body ecclesiastical, 
have been providentially effected. For instance: Abuses, in many 
forms, have been swept away, or if summary procedure were impos- ” 
sible, have been lessened—abuses in sinecures, patronage, proprietor- 
ship in churches, illegal or extortionate fees, or mal-administration 
of ecclesiastical property. Pluralities, to a wide extent, though by no 
means wholly—witness the many dignified cathedral ecclesiastics who 
are also incumbents of important pastoral charges more than suffi- 
cient to tax their undivided energy—pluralities have been abolished. 
Preferment by merit or length of service, in a large degree, has taken 
the place of nepotism, episcopal favouritism, or political claims. Non- 
residence has been legislated upon; and residence has been made of 
` obligation. Education, of course, has moved with the times. Disci- 
pline, within narrow limits certainly, yet to a degree, has been 
revived. The fabrics of churches, in cases in which public opinion 
alone was responsible for enforcing decency, have been restored. . 
And Divine service, apart from its mode of celebration, has been 
rendered more frequently, and been placed within the reach of a 
larger number. And, amongst many other reforms too various to 
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mention, in the organization of the Establishment, the disposable 
* funds of the Church (whatever may justly be said both of the prin- 
ciple involved and of the intermediate agency in action) have been, 
or are in course of being, beneficially redistributed. 

But these are not the only conditions of the Church’s life which 
must be considered. The Church is a Divine society which possesses 
also a human element prone, naturally, to human imperfection. The 
Church is a spiritual corporation, or rather an aggregate of corpora- 
tions in union, though independent in origin; and the tendency of 
all corporate bodies, either by failings of omission or by faults of 
commission, leans towards deterioration. The Church is a corporate 
body possessed of a capacity for using an organism which it has 
_ proved itself historically potential to use; desirous also to exercise, 
but externally prevented from exercising, its manifold functions. 
Yet, in these relations, we see in features too distinct to be obscured, 
that whilst the State has almost revolved on its axis of reform, the 
Church, on the side of the Establishment, has remained by compul- 
sion passively inert to all ameliorating changes of a corporate cha- 
racter. Of this position, I will give, shortly, three proofs. Whilst 
the State has secured the blessings—or perhaps the right—of legis- 
lative self-government, in the power of electing its own representative 
assembly ; the temporalty has doomed the spizitualty to a rule which 
is always external, and to a considerable extent is hostile, to itself. 
Whilst the State enjoys the privilege of executive self-government, 
in the power of appointing, or at the least of negativing the appoint- 
ment, of its own highest functionaries; the temporalty forces upon 
the spiritualty, without choice or veto of its own, ecclesiastical chief 
officers of the State’s sole nomination. Whilst the State, with a clear 
insight into legal wisdom, exercises the right of deciding its own 
causes by judicial self-government ; the temporal power has tyranni- 
cally established, for the decision of Church causes in the last appeal, 
a court of its own creation which has never been presented to the 
Church for acceptance, and has never been accepted by the Church. 
From these three points alone, therefore, I claim the liberty to affirm, 
that existing relations‘in the union between the temporalty and 
spiritualty are not found in that condition of equipoise which an 
English Churchman may legitimately wish to see realised. In other 
words, the relative position of Church and State is one, not of har- 
mony, but of discord. 2 

In truth the balance is destroyed; and if any faith may be placed 
in the stability of the policy of the nation, as of late years developed, 
the balance is hopelessly and irremediably destroyed. In the spiritual 
revival, and in the political advances which the present century, on 
either side and in so marked a manner, has witnessed, the Church, 
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(in the relation with which we are concerned, namely as an eccle- 
siastical organism in bondage to a secular power) has stagnated or ` 
moved slowly; whilst the State (unshackled by its nominal union 
with the Church) has independently and freely moved. ‘Of course 
there are spheres of motion, (as we have above seen) in which both 
Church and State severally revolve without their courses becoming 
mutually checked. And of their characteristics there is, little of 
which to complain. But there are other planes of action, common 
both to Church and State, (some of which also have been noticed,)° 
in which their lines of motion continually intersect; and'by such 
intersection, the general machinery of the weaker force becomes 
clogged by the coarser mechanism of the more powerful, and its, 
_ progress becomes impeded. In other words—within the scope of her’ 
spiritual powers, either unaffected by her union with the temporalty 
or but slightly connected with it, the Church has shown strong evi- 
dence of vitality. But whilst itself in the enjoyment of the blessings 
of self-government, the State has not only denied self-government to 
the Church ; ‘but, in her relation as an Establishment, the State has 
independently legislated: for her. Neither does this exhaust the 
gravamina on the part of the Church against the State. For the 
temporal power has legislated, both directly and indirectly, in actual 
antagonism to the spiritual. And this has been effected, not only 
by parliamentary action in which the Church has been allowed no 
voice—-and which, the Church’s privileges being respected, was legiti- ` 
mate ; but also, upon political principles which can only-be justified 
to a churchman’s sense of equity, either by a prospective or a retro- 
spective legislation of a counterbalancing tendency. And such legis- 
lation, it need scarcely be observed, has not even been promised, and"' 
still less has been undertaken. : l 

This position fequires careful consideration, and may be répeated 
in a more definite form. It is admitted on all hands, that the exist- 
ing relations between the spiritualty and temporalty are in a tenta- 
tive, imperfect, and wholly unsatisfactory condition. The policy of 
the nation, apart from the policy of any particular party in the 
country, but as adopting and acting upon the policy of either party 
alternatively—national policy, in many divisions-of legislation and 
for a long series of years, has been directed towards one end, namely, 
religious equality in the State. This equality recognises perfect tole- 
ration towards one’s neighbour, and, supposes absolute freedom for 
> oneself., It may almost be said, in spite of recent revelations to the 
contrary from certain ultra-liberals, that toleration exists with suffi- 
‘cient elasticity for all practical purposes. But it cannot be affirmed . 
that absolute freedom has been secured for every religious community 
in England. The freedom of all the multitudinous denominations 
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with which the religious world, (as it is ironically termed,) at this 
moment is distracted, has been purchased at the expense of the 
freedom of one community ; and that community is the Church of 
England. The dependence of the Establishment has remained in- 
` tact—or, rather, her fetters have been riveted afresh and more 
securely—whilst the emancipation of sectarianism has been demanded, 
and step by step has been secured. To this point I desire especial 
attention. For here I find a serious miscarriage of national, justice. 
I see a policy imperfectly developed, a policy completed only on one 
side and in one direction. I look for a complement of a compensa- 
ting kind, which, in strict justice, ought to be, and as a matter of policy 
—perhaps at no distant date—cannot but be granted. And this com- 
plement to the political history of the last fifty years, this complement 
which, in practice, will perfect the theory of national policy, as enun- 
ciated and gradually developed by many measures in many years, is 
the re-arrangement of the existing relations between the temporalty 
and spiritualty, between the English people and the English Church. 
Of what nature it may be politic, or even right, that this re-adjust- 
ment be composed, it is not necessary in this place to suggest. Further 
consideration will show what elements of re-arrangement cannot with 
safety be omitted. In the mean time, it need only be premised that 
abstractedly and apart from their direct influence on the Church, I 
do not complain, (with certain exceptions which shall be nameless,) of 
the general tenour of these relaxations in favour of political non- 
conformity, or in behalf of religious dissent, or indeed of non-religious 
negation. This is a different question from the one which discusses, 
whether or not such relaxations, being one-sided, should not be made 
more evenly to balance. But, situate as England finds herself placed 
at the present day, it were hardly possible to prevent, and it would 
have been neither wise nor politic to postpone, the legislative mea- 
sures in question. It was only a matter of time. Eventually they 
could not fail'to came. And it was the part of judicious statesman- 
ship, by granting a moderate and opportune measure of religious or 
non-religious liberty, to anticipate a social revolution which, had it 
broken upon a country unprepared, would have been, even more than 
it has proved, calamitous in its results. But what I venture to com- 
plain of, and what is widely and deeply felt to be a grievous and 
needless injustice towards the Church is this—That the freedom of 
sectarianism has been made the measure of the dependence of the 
Church. The liberty of Churchmen has not only not been made co-ex- 
tensive with the liberty of Nonconformists, but has been placed towards 
it in absolute subordination. Only presuppose, however, the Church’s 
comparative emancipation from thraldom, only be permitted to look 
forward to a re-arrangement of existing relations between Church and 
VOL. XX. ae es ee 
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State, and the legislative enactments of .the last half-century, which, - 
from the view of the temporalty, are wise and politic, become, in the 
eyes of the spiritualty, right and just. 

It is difficult, in a limited space, to make this subject, which has 
long been familiar to myself, clear to the mind of the reader. But an 
effort must be made to this end. And the more easy way to present 
the idea to the minds of others will be, to suggest, rather than to draw, 
a parallel between the nearest approach in theory to a legitimate 
union between Church and State which England has yet witnessed ; 
and the divergence, perhaps the most widely possible in practice, 
which still retains the semblance of such union, and which is exhibited 
by England at the present day. If we are able also to note some of 
the intermediate stages between these extremes, the comparison, or 
more truly the contrast, will be made complete. It may be well, how- 
ever, to premise that I do not. pledge myself to mental acquiescence 
with either extreme. In practice, I believe the almost perfect theory 
of union, in the past, to have been marred by shortcomings. In 
theory, I do not think the very imperfect practice of the present to be 
irremediably mischievous. The one was not so good as it seemed. 
The other is not quite so bad as it appears. But in questions in 
which the Church and the World come into contact, when a sound 
theory deteriorated by bad practice is weighed against a noxious 
theory ameliorated by good practice, the Churchman will prefer to 
lead back a faulty practice to a true theory, rather than attempt to 
remedy a theory avowedly false on the basis of a practice exceptionally 
perfect. And such preference is given, on the plea of consistency, 
and in the hopes of possible improvement. Hence, we prefer the 
practical shortcomings of the Tudors, to the theoretic imperfections of 
the Hanoverian period. 

The relative position of Church and State in the latter days of the 
Tudor dynasty is set forth in sufficiently plain terms by the celebrated 
Act ofthe 24th year of Henry VIII. ; which Act, after a short period 
of suspended animation, again became statute law in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. This charter of union, it may be remarked, was 
the result of no new amalgamation between the State and the Church. 
It simply reaffirmed a principle which, with more or less exactness, 
had ruled the relations between the temporalty and the spiritualty by 
the immemorial common law, in Church and State, of both contract- 
ing parties. Moreover, the charter had been confirmed and restated 
from time to time by such instruments as Magna Charta and the’ 
Constitutions of Clarendon, together with the reiterated acceptance 
of both in successive ages. The same principle still remains as a part 
‘of the constitutional law of the Jand—still remains, in spite of the 
serious disturbing influence in its application, to which the Church 
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has been lately subjected at the hands of the Court of Final Appeal. 
That principle may be briefly expressed in.the well-known ‘position 
that “the realm of England is an empire governed by one supreme 
head ;” that “the body politic is divided (into) the spiritualty.and 
the temporalty ;”’ and that the spiritualty has “been always thought 
and is also at this hour sufficient and meet of itself, without the in- 
termeddling of any exterior person, to declare all doubts and to 
administer all offices as (thereto) appertain.” In more modern lan- 
guage, the existence of Church and State, as co-ordinate powers, is 
statutably admitted. The visitatorial power of the Crown, as it has 
been happily called, is legally declared. And the right of the 
Church to self-government is asserted in terms toc explicit to be 
either mistaken or explained away. Hence, that spiritual things 
are to be decided by spiritual persons, it cannot be too often re- 
peated in such connection, at the present moment is the statute 
law of England. At the date of this renewed enunciation of the 
ancient law, it must not be forgotten, the convocation of the Church 
and the council of the nation were both essentially Catholic; and 
however imperfectly this reaffirmed principle in detail was earried 
out, the principle itself was decided and plain. 

Such was the principle, in the reign of Henry VILL, of the union 
-of Church and State. Will any lawyer of position in the Victorian 
age be bold enough to declare, that such an union practically exists at’ 
the present day? Do our ‘law courts acknowledge the distinction 
between the temporalty and the spiritualty, as between two co-ordi- . 
nate powers? Are our judges conscious of the visitatorial office 
towards the Church, which the supreme governor is only and alone 
legally empowered to exercise towards her? Can tke highest court 
of appeal in the country be supposed to admit the principle that, 
“ without the intermeddling of any exterior’ person,” spiritual causes 
are to: be decided by spiritual judges ? To answer these questions by 
the light of recent events is no hard task. That they can be answered 
only in the negative would be evident from estimating the bearing of 
a single circumstance less widely known than the public events which 
will not speedily be forgotten by, and which are szill fresh in the 
minds of, Churchmen. In the discussions which followed the late 
suspension from all his sacerdotal functions of a priest of the Church 
of England by the sole authority, act, and deed of a purely secular 
tribunal of modern creation, it was found impossible to persuade 
counsel of the highest eminence that the sehtence in the St. Alban’s 
case, (inflicted on an ecclesiastic by the temporal power only,) was a 
spiritual sentence. On this occasion, the Church was treated with a 
high-handed tyranny unmatched in the history of England since the 
suppression of the Star Chamber. It was made the victim of arbitrary 
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judge-made law to which no mere department of the State would have 
submitted—to which, it may be hazarded, no department of thé State 
would have been subjected. For the source and fountain of a priest's’ 
spiritual jurisdiction, however much it may have suited the bishop of 
the diocese to overlook the insult, was wantonly ignored; and the 
priest was inhibited from the performance of all his sacerdotal func- 
tions, with less scruple than his certificate is withdrawn from the 
captain of a ship in the merchant service. It appears, therefore, 
impossible to deny, in this prominent instance, that the principle upon 
which the State, at the present day, deals with the Church is diame- 
trically opposite to the principle of Magna Charta, which was accepted 
by the Constitutions of Clarendon; to the principle of the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, which was accepted by the great Act of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth ; and to the principle of the great Act of Henry VIII. 

and Elizabeth, "which has never been repealed, and is the statute law 
of England at the present day. 

But this is not the only point of contrast of which the argument 
admits. Itis simply the last and latest case which has come before 
the notice of the Church, in which the terms of union between the 
temporal and spiritual powers are so differently interpreted i in ancient 
and modern times, A moré important contrast can be found in the 
position which the Church occupied in Henry VIIT.’s time, and the 
attitude which the State assumes in our own day. It has lately been 
shown,* (and has not been denied,) that in the changes which were 
made in the relations between the court of Rome and the Church of 
England, in the reign of Henry VIII., and in the consequent return 
to the former relations between the Crown and Church of England, 
Convocation was not only consulted, but was a principal in the 
readjustment of the union between the temporal and spiritual 
powers, As a question of fact about which there can be no contro- 
versy, Convocation, (under whatever influence and after whatever 
debate,) initiated these changes, and originated this return. - Whilst, 
after the measures had been proposed to and accepted by the Church 
by representation, and not before, the State was ‘asked to ratify and 
sanction the same, and to enforce with the temporal sword the 
decisions indicated by the staff of the spiritual power. It may be 
added, that this is a crucial instance, because the ‘issues at stake were 
not solely spiritual. They affected the whole “empire” of which the 
Act of Henry speaks, not alone the “spiritual” portion. Hence, in 
a case in which ‘interests of the gravest importance to both were 
mutually involved, the position assumed by the Church and acquiesced 
in by the State is the more remarkable. 


* Want of space to discuss the question obliges me to ask leave to refer to a 
pamphlet of my own, in which this argument is set forth at some length, entitled 
“ Secular Judgments in Spiritual Matters ” (Masters, 1871) 
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constitutional union between the “temporalty” and “spiritualty” 
in the one “empire” of England, degenerated into the inconsistent 
and utterly abnormal relations between Church and ‘State with 
which, at the present day, we are only too familiar. It may now 
concern us to inquire, whether any and what measures were taken to 
hinder the disintegration of corporate particles, which may be sup- 
posed to have been at work even from the first ? to ask whether any 
and what means were adopted to uphold the historical and political 
theory of the kingdom, as well as to enforce the obligation of both 
powers to a legitimate and honest adherence to the theory? Let us- 
see, then, what steps had to be, or as a fact were, taken to continue 
unbroken the mutual contract between Church and State. 

From the nature of the case, all legislative action in the outward 
support of a concordat such as we contemplate, and which possesses. 
a temporal side, must originate with, if not be carried out by, the tem- 
poralty. And from time to time legislative action was taken to this 
end. The several steps in this action it is needless to follow; and 
the general results which ensued are known to all students of history. 
For our purpose it will suffice to mention a few of the legislative 
modes of operation. For example: In the first year of Elizabeth’s 
reign it was considered well to impose the oath of supremacy as a 
qualification for every benefice and civil office under the Crown; and 
some years later the same oath was exacted from every person who 
claimed a seat in Parliament. This was the beginning of a series of 
acts which in future years strove, by restrictive measures, directed at 
one time’ against adherents of the old faith (as they held), and at 
another (as we affirm) against the professors of a new faith, to uphold 
a system which had been inherited from the past, and which it was 
the object of those in authority to hand down to the future. These 
measures culminated in acts of which the following are not unfair 
specimens. By the Corporation Act of Charles IL, no person could 
be elected to a corporate office who had failed to communicate at the 
altars of the Church of England within the year. This was passed 
in the thirteenth year of that monarch’s reign; and two years later, 
none could serve as a vestryman unless, amongst other stipulations, 
he. engaged to conform to the English liturgy. These acts were 
mainly levelled against Protestant dissenters. Others were chiefly 
` framed against Roman Catholics. Of these, the Test Act, though it 
also. embraced Nonconformists,? was designed to exclude Roman 


Catholic ministers from the King’s councils; which Act was supple- 
mented by others, including both Unitarians and members of the í 
: Roman Church, up to the tenth year of the reign of William and ~\ 


ff 


Mary. The tendency of these and kindred measures, it may be re- f 
marked, was defensive—defensive of the ancient principle, in its r 
entirety, of the corporate union of Church and State. 
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Other Acts of Parliament partook 1 more ‘definitely of an ageressive 
character. But these, too, had their origin in the desire of protect- 
ing and preserving intact the same principle. Of these, the Five- < 
Milé Act allowed no nonconforming minister to approach within five, 
miles of a corporate: town ; and all Nonconformists were prohibited 
~ from teaching in any private school. This act, also, was passed in. 

the thirteenth year of Charles II’s reign. Three years later the 
Conventicle Act punished attendance at meetings, of more than five - 
persons in any house for religious worship. The punishment inflicted 
was imprisonment or transportation ; and after a period of six years’ 
duration, the Act was continued and amended. If we turn from 
Dissenters to Romanists, we shall see that the latter were not less. 
hardly dealt with. So recently as at the beginning of the last 
century, a reward of £100 was statutably offered for the discovery of 
any Roman clergyman performing the functions of his ministry, The 
same Act of Parliament incapacitated every Roman Catholic from 
either purchasing. or inheriting land unless, upon oath, he abjured his 
creed. Upon refusal, the property was vested in the next of kin, 
being Protestant. By a refinement of cruelty, he was also prohibited 
from sending his children abroad for purposes of education; and by 
the Oath of Abjuration Act, of the thirteenth year of William Tit, 
his civil rights were abrogated. 

Queen Anne was not.at all behind het predecessors either in legiti- 
mate defence, or illegitimate persecution of the depravers of the union 
of Church and State. In 1711 proclamation was issued for‘enforcing __ 
the laws against Roman Catholics. After the Rebellion, in 1715, these : 

‘laws were enforced. In the year 1722 the estates both of Romanists - 
and , Dissenters were made to bear special fiscal burdens. And in 
1745, again, the reward of £100 was offered for the committal of 
Roman Catholic priests and. Jesuit fathers. Protestant nonconfor- 
mists were also legally distressed. Having found their way into offices 
under the State by “taking the Sacrament,” as it was called, once a 
year, the ingenuity of parliament was taxed to supply the deficiency 
of former legislation. But parliament proved equal to the emergency. 
And in 1711 an act was passed against occasional conformity, by 
which Dissenters were dispossessed of their offices; and as a warning 
to intending delinquents, upon conviction they were disqualified for 

.the future. Whilst one of the last efforts of an unsuccessful policy, 
was the passing, in the tenth and eleventh years of the reign of 
Queen Anne, of the Schism Act, the terms of which prohibited any 
person from following the vocation of a public schoolmaster, or even 
of a private teacher, without a preyious declaration of conformity to 
the Prayer Book of the Church of England, and obtaining a licence 
from the bishop of the diocese. 
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The impossibility, however, of completely counteracting the influ- 
ences above-named, which were ceaselessly at work to destroy the 
balance of the statutable and common law union between Church and 
State may, amongst other considerations, have suggested the expe- 
diency of attempting to minimise the extent by which the equilibrium 
was disturbed. And even in the midst of prohibitive acts against 
both the disturbing influences, measures of relaxation were passed. 
‘The first of these was the Toleration Act of William and Mary. This 
Act is accounted to be the charter of Dissent, and was the first to 
legalise the privilege of conducting worship beyond the pale of the 
State-supported Church. The measure, indeed, repealed none of the 
statutes exacting conformity ; but it exempted all persons from penal- 
ties incurred under their provisions, upon taking the oaths of allegi- 
ance and supremacy, and subscribing a declaration against Transub- 
stantiation, It relieved dissenting. ministers from restrictions imposed 
Ly the Act of Uniformity and the Conventicle Act, on “the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament,” and preaching at meetings; but it still re- 
quired subscription to the XXXIX. Articles of Religion, with the 
exception of three of the Articles and a portion of a fourth. 
Dissenting chapels were to be registered, and dissenting congregations 
were protected from molestation, by the same Act. Quakers, also, 
received more indulgence; yet legal acknowledgment was denied by 
the Toleration Act both to Unitarians and to Roman Catholics. 

But a wider toleration was originated in the reign of George IL, 
though its first appearance was neither consistent in principle nor 
complete in form. Annual Acts of Indemnity were passed, in virtue of 
which persons who had taken, without having previously qualified 
themselves for taking, office under the State, were statutably protected, 
The first of these Acts of Indemnity was passed in the year 1727. 
They were followed, thirty years later, by the celebrated judgment in 
the House of Lords, moved by Lord Mansfield, in favour of Dissenters, 
who were systematically elected to the shrievalty in the city of Lon- 
don, and then fined on declining to take the tests which were sought 
to be imposed upon them, But it was half a century and upwards after 
the date of the first Act of Indemnity, that by law Dissenters were 
enabled to teach and preach, without declaring conformity to the 
XXXIX. Articles. And even then, in the year 1779, a clause was 
added which included a declaration that the dissentient from the State 
religion was a Christian and a Protestant, and that Holy Scripture 
was his rule of faith and practice. Relief from persecution was also 
accorded to Romanists. The Act of 1700 was repealed, for Eng- 
land only, about the same date.: But it was not until 1791 that a 
full measure of toleration was granted, through the Catholic Relief 
Act, by which freedom of worship and education was allowed, pro- 
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perty was exempted from invidious regulations, the law was opened to 

them for defence, and to peers were restored the ancient privileges of 
their order. Thus the two great bodies (to speak legally,) of dissenters ` 
from the Established Church were placed in the eye of the law on a 

position of greater equality both with each other, and in relation to 

the Church of England. 

The main portion of the Acts which may be termed aggressive, on. 
behalf of the corporate union of Church and‘State, being thus re- 
pealed, those Acts which were defensive only in character remained in 
force. After a delay of forty-one years, between the introduction of 
the bill and the passing of the Act, the repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts was finally accomplished in the year 1828 ; and the follow- 
ing session witnessed the passing of the second and greatest, though 
not absolutely the last, Catholic Relief Bill. As a political conse- 
quence to and social necessity of these measures, the Jewish Disabili- 
ties Bill was brought into parliament in the year 1880, and became 
law, after twenty years’ agitation, under the title of the Jewish Relief 
Act. And the only retrograde movement in the path of absolute tole- 
ration, which has been made in the present century, was the unwise 
and inoperative measure which encumbered the statute book for 
twenty years, without any practical effect, under the designation of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. Whilst the principle of toleration (in 
regard to those without the Church,) has been repeatedly re-asserted 
and extended of late years in legislative action within the remem- 
brance of most readers, which need not here be particularized.* 

Now, I desire to ask—Can any principle be discovered, in the pass- 
‘ing of these legislative measures (be they aggressive or only defensive), 
in order to check the oscillations in the balance of the union between 
Church and State? Can any policy be perceived, in the relaxation 
of these statutable restrictions, in order to lessen the ever-increasing 
disturbance? To my mind, a distinct principle may be observed in 
the one. A policy plainly marked, though not avowed, perhaps not 
always consciously felt by the promoters, may be seen stamped upon. 
the other. The constitutional theory, as it may be termed, of the 
union between the temporalty and the spiritualty, and the desire for 
its preservation, if not for its development, is the principle which un- 
derlies the legislative enactments. To retain as much as possible of 
the principle when its entirety had been broken; and to support, if not 
positively yet negatively, so much of the practice as time and circum- 
stance had not swept away, is the policy to be discovered in the par- 
liamentary relaxations. The nation, both in Church and State, ac- 

: ' A 

* I am indebted for the dates, and order of passing, of the Acts of Parliament to 

the valuable “Constitutional History of England,” by Sir Erskine May. (Longmans.) 
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knowledged the claims of the constitutional basis which had existed 
from time immemorial ; and in modern times, it definitely renewed 
the corporate union of the temporalty with the spiritualty. In differ- 
ent stages of its history and by various (if not by opposite) ways, means 
have been taken by the nation at different stages of the corporate 
decline, Gf not of disintegration,) to preserve such union. At a cer- 
tain date, prohibitive measures were adopted when; if at all, opposi- 
tion to the constitutional theory might be crushed. At another, 
permissive Acts were passed, and the relaxation of penal statutes be- 
came politic, when the opposition had attained proportions too large 
to be dealt with summarily. ‘ When it was considered possible to con- 
tinue existing relations between the two co-ordinate powers intact, or 
without perceptible change, repressive legislation towards both sides 
of nonconformity was encouraged. When it was seen that the out- 
ward form, and with the form ` the realty, of the nominally existing 
relations was irretrievably lost, Parliament legalised nonconformity, a 
order to preserve the little that remained of the theoretic union, (as 
constitutionally understood,) between the English naticn and the 
English Church. 

The corporate union of Church and State, however, as traditionally 
held from the days of Magna Charta, the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and the Act of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, formed both origin and 
motive power of all these legislative enactments, be they defensive or 
aggressive, be they of prohibition or of relaxation. And the pregnant 
fact that such traditional union still remains the statute law of Eng- 
land;—still remains untampered with amidst the manifold attempts at 
constitutional reconstruction, is a sufficient answer to all arguments 
to the contrary. Had’ the nation desired to cancel the traditional 
bonds of union, it were not difficult to have willed to have it so. But 
the nation willed it not. At this point, then, begins the injustice 
which Churchmen so keenly feel, and which supplementary legisla- 
tion alone can alleviate. The constitutional theory of Church and 
State in practical union was both the theory and practice of the con- 
stitution. When the practicé was discovered to be out of accord with 
the theory, the discrepancy was sought to be healed by parliamentary 
interference; and the Church was supported by the defensive and 
aggressive action of the State’ But when the practice and theory be- 
came hopelessly at issue, instead of striving to lead back an imperfect 
practice to a true theory, the legislature contented itself with merely 
rescinding its former action. It deliberately connived at the faulty 
practice, in order to save the semblance of a theory, which so long as 
statute and common law exist, is the theory of the British constitu- 
tion. This line of policy, however, has more ignominiously and sig-. 

nally failed than the action upon principle, which, though unsuccessful, 
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was genuine. And of late years the policy of the nation, with regard 
to the principles of Church and State in corporate union, has been to 
degrade a true theory to the level of a-false practice. The changes 
made by Parliament in the first place raised Nonconformity to the 
basis of æ privileged toleration, at the hands of the Established 
faith, From a privileged toleration granted, not of right but by 
the exigences of political expediency, Nonconformity now claims 
equality with, if not superiority to, the national religion in the 
broken unity of Church and State. That such has been the result 
.of the acts of the legislature, for a series of years too long to be 
mistaken for exceptional procedure, there can be no doubt. The 
theory of the union still exists as a theory; but in practice, the 
theory possesses no moral force, and little political weight. It is 
even difficult to realise, in spite of loud assertions to the contrary, 
that anything worth the saving could be lost, were the theory to 
be cast aside as the last remaining impediment to a complete dis- 
ruption of the union between Church and State. The sole injus- 
tice which now remains is injustice to the Church, whose indepen- 
dence and freedom is hampered with the theory of harmony in 
the midst of practical discord. Break down this final barrier to 
absolute toleration in England, away with this flaw in the other- 
wise perfect religious equality towards which with rapid strides we 
are hastening, and the comprehensive system of legislation (which 
may be traced in course of gradual organisation and development 
during the last half century, and which alone needed such a reparative 
complement), becomes symmetrically and consistently homogenéous. 
But, short of such an exhaustive, or as it may be held, so extreme 
a treatment of the subject, short of so complete an answer to the poli- 
tical problem which seeks solution in our day, much may be done to’ 
lessen the inequalities that exist. These inequalities are now found, 
not, as heretofore, upon the surface of Nonconformity, but upon the 
fair features of the Church herself. As one result of the political 
stagnation of the spiritual power, as one result of the social revolu- 
tion of the temporal power upon its axis, the Established Church at 
present stands, in all questions of toleration, in the position for- 
merly filled by Nonconformity. And in consequence, dissidence 
from the Church now stands, as a question of equality in religion, in 
the bygone position of the Established faith. For in this consists the 
injustice of which the Churchman bitterly complains, and which, 
though above suggested, has not been definitely stated: That -the , 
union of Church and State being the constitutional basis of the 
nation, the Church has been legislatively subjected, with no expressed 
will of her own, to a three-fold course of treatment, which, from op- 
posite causes, has proved detrimental to her interests. In each of these 
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cases she has been placed in a false position; and from the influence 
of all combined she has beén powerless to extricate herself. Firstly, 
The Church has been outwardly supported by the adventitious and 
questionable aid of legislative persecution towards those beyond her 
limits. Secondly, When this system of legislation, under the influence 
of principles which had avowedly failed to be self-supporting, proved, 
as they could hardly help proving, abortive, the external and State- 
. formed defences of the Church were removed. Hence the Establish- 
ment was left, so far as. Parliament was concerned, in a weaker posi- 
tion than before. It was plainly incompetent to hold its own; and 
was bereft of the aid of the secular arm which had previously fought 
its battle against Nonconformity. Thirdly, The State, during the 
prostrate condition of the Church politically, definitely granted to 
Nonconformists liberty of action and privileges hitherto unknown 
to the law of Church and State. It thereby ensured to dissenters 
toleration in religious matters which was absolute, as well as the 
' fullest amount of denominational equality which is compatible with 
the most elastic conceivable system of an Established Church. Thus 
the State fell into the double error of doing both too much and too 
little ; and hence of acting inconsistently with the Church. For the 
Church is now placed in a false position towards herself, in an unreal 
position towards dissent, and in a position of dependence and subju- 
gation towards the State. All that is implied by, much that flows 
from, the terms “religious equality” and “toleration,” granted to Sec- 
tarianism, is now systematically withheld from the National Church. 
Whilst every existing persuasion of Protestantism is legally allowed, 
uninfluenced by the State, to-enjoy self-government to the extent, and 
sometimes beyond the extent, permitted by the imperial law ; yet 
within the constitutional limits of the “empire” so often named, the 
Church of Christ in England is tyrannically deprived by the temporal 
power of her constitutional freedom.. This, then, is the Churchman’s 
grievance—The Church’s liberty is sacrificed. Her liberty is delibe- 
rately denied in favour, if not in consequence, of the accorded reli- 
gious equality and toleration of Nonconformity. And this I venture 
to term “ Church and State in discord.” 

Does any one ask, how, or in what manner, or to what extent has ` 
the liberty of the Church been sacrificed—has’ been sacrificed, I 
repeat—to the principle of recognised Sectarianism? I answer, The 
constitutional libeities of the Church have been sacrificed in at least 
three distinct ways, in her legislative, in her executive, and in her 
judicial functions Will any-person contend, that Nonconformity in 
the aggregate—for in any one special development it is numerically 
feeble and politically insignificant—would have reached its present 
point of national importance, had it been legislatively denied self- 
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government in these three departments? Of course, the question is 
superfluous in regard to the Roman Catholic Church. Roman Ca- 
tholicism could not exist in England apart from the unfettered 
exercise, so far as concerns the State, of two, if not of all of these 
principles of vitality. Neither, by any possibility, could Protes- 
tantism as a whole, again, have so mightily flourished in this 
country, had it been precluded by Act of Parliament from deciding 
its own causes, from appointing its own officers, from managing its own 
affairs, in each one of its manifold persuasions. Yet, to the Church ; 
to the’ Church established, not tolerated, by Jaw ; to the Church, the 
hereditary and traditional exponent of Christianity of almost countless 
ages, itself the parent of a rebellions offspring; to the Church, on 
which the constitutional history of the nation, innocent of all know- 
ledge of Nonconformity, is based; to the Church, theoretically free 
by statute and common law in a State which, (deny it who may,) to a 
large extent owes its freedom to union with the same; to the Church 
alone, are these elements of healthy corporate organisation, almost of 
organic life, forcibly and perseveringly denied. They are withheld, 
moreover, from the Church, neither under conditions of her undis- 
puted supremacy over political rivals confessedly inferior ; nor with 
the equal chances, nor in the friendly emulation, of a balanced an- 
tagonism. But they are withheld, rather, under the disadvantages, 
so far as the State is concerned, of actually hostile legislation ; and 
in regard to Nonconformity, in a strife for the mastery and in a 
war—as thuse who were once emancipated and now claim domination 
assure us—in a war of extermination. 

Such is the complaint of Churchmen For myself, Iam profoundly 
convinced—and the conviction gains strength by the lapse of time 
and the course of events—that only one complete remedy exists for 
this anomaly of Church and State in discord ; and that remedy is to 
be found in harmony restored by the severance of their union. With- 
out doubt, much may be done, both to mitigate the results, and to 
postpone the date, of the catastrophe. Disestablishment may be put 
off, and its shock may be perceptibly lessened -when, eventually, it is 
felt, It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that the shock might 
be avoided, or at least almost indefinitely delayed. All things are 
possible with God. But, humanly speaking, this exemption, or solu- 
tion of the difficulty, appears highly improbable. Whether such 
postponement would prove a real advantage to the Church; or, under 
the influences of modern society, a real gain to the State, I will 
not pause to consider, nor even to express an opinion. But I 
will venture upon the assertion, (and will pause when the assertion 
has been made,) that unless much be done, ay, and be shortly done, 
to place the Church m a position of less disadvantage towards her 
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deadly enemies—for such I consider all Protestant Nonconformisis, in | 


their political principles, to be—than she fills at present, Disestab- 
lishment, combined with that which is even more strongly dreaded, 
_ Disendowment, will ensue more speedily than many expect, and under 
less favourable terms than it may now be possible to secure. And in 
the existing relations between Church and State, something impera- 
tively requires to be done, (short of much that may be done) for the 


Establishment, in the matter of self-government. Three points, at the , 


least, demand immediate attention. The Church, in order to hold the 
little she still retains, and to re-acquire a portion of what she has 
actually lost, needs self-government, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial. Suffer het to decide her own spiritual causes, enable her to 
elect her own chief officers, force her to initiate her own reformation 
—and she will be placed in a position to re-assert her lost, but inherent 
and Divine power. These three elements of self-government may be 
safely conceded with whatever imperial qualifications or guarantees 
the nation may be pleased to exact. For instance, and in brief: Con- 
vocation need not be permitted, and indeed would be powerless, to 
enforce its canons apart from the temporal sword. The Crown might 


still nominate for consecration, one of two, or one out of three, priests _ 


elected by the diocese to fill a vacant bishopric. Spiritual courts, 
though presided over by the spiritualty, could yet administer the law 
Divine in the name of the supreme head of the “empire,” with 
neither less nor more reality than temporal courts, presided over by 
lawyers, now administer the civil law. All this might remain: and 
yet, spiritual things would be decided by spiritual persons; the 
episcopate would be recruited after an ecclesiastical manner; con- 
vocation reformed would become a living, active, energising, and 
respected influence in’ both Church and State: whilst some effort 
would have been made to diminish the existing want of harmony 
between the temporal and the spiritual powers. 
ORBY SHIPLEY. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. 


ADDRESSED TO THE WORKING CLASS. 


Part II 


(September, 1871.) 


AS is the case with nearly all enterprises which have rapidly 

attained any real power or importance, the original conception 
of the International was good. It arose out of the friendly inter- 
course which took place among certain French and English working 
men, on the occasion of the Exhibition of 1862 ijn London; and so 
inoffensive and,pacific was it, on the part ofthe former, at that time, 
that they sought the support and assistance of Louis Napoleon; 
offering to renounce the idea of any political initiativé, on condition - 
of being assisted to obtain some ameliorations of the material con- 
dition of the working class. Among them, conspicuous both for 
activity and talent, was a French workman named Tolain; who, 
though disappointed, as might have been expected, in his bope of 
obtaining from the Empire even the small amount of liberty and 
independence indispensable for any social progress, gathered a little 
nucleus of friends around him who determined to attempt the enter- 
prise e at any rate. The International, so far as the French element 
is concerned, dates back to this nucleus; but the concrete formation 
of the Association took place far later. 
_ Tolain is now a member of the Assembly at Versailles. 

The whole of 1863 was spent in preliminary meetings and reciprocal 
propositions, between Tolain and his nucleus,-the French exiles in 
London, and somé of the English working men. The French exiles were 
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too much divided in opinion, to afford any valid assistance to the under- 
taking. Felix Pyat had already formed another little nucleus in 
Paris, under the name of the Revolutionary Commune ; but it con- 
tained a large admixture of pernicious elements, and its most trifling 
acts were known to the Imperial Government. The more influential 
English working men were very ready to accept any proposal of inter- 
national alliance, but doubtful as to the result. 

The International may be said to have been truly founded towards 
the end of 1864; its manifesto, written in English, was issued in 
London about the middle of October ; and was signed by three of the 
English working men ;.two of whom, Odger and Cremer, I knew and 
regarded with esteem, as men both intelligent and of good intentions, 
and sincerely devoted to the welfare of their class. The fundamental 
conception of the Manifesto was expressed in the following affirma- 
tions :— 

The subjection of the workman to capital is the source of all 
political, moral, and material servitude ; and for this reason, every 
political movement is subordinate to the one great aim—the economic 
emancipation of the working class. 

The first of these affirmations, although true in part, is certainly 
exaggerated in expression ; the second, imprudently prepared the way 
for future division in the camp; the tendency of each was to break 
up the unity of human nature and of the social problem (forgetting 
that no social transformation can endute which is not the consequence 
of some previous transformation of the political institutions), and to 
divert the course of human activity from the principles and beliefs of 
the epoch, to concentrate it exclusively upon the econcmie problem, 
and thus, by a repetition of the error which ruined the revolution of 
48,—allow free scope to the materialism of interest. 

This was, by no means, the intention of the founders ; but they 
lacked foresight. I saw and declared the danger at the time, but was 
unheeded. Afterwards, unwilling to interfere further, and awaiting 
the accomplishment of an experiment which was not without a certain 
grandeur, I held my peace until my presentiments had been fully 
verified by the recent disastrous events in France.” 

The vices latent in the affirmations of which I have above spoken 
were, however, in part counterbalanced and corrected by their formulce 
—at that time sincere—combining duties with rights, and repudiating 

* I am aware that some journals have lately reproduced certain assertions of Karl 
. Marx as to my connection with the International. That connection was limited to 
the expression of my disapproval of their organization, and to advising them to 
nationalize the various working men’s associations belonging to different countries.in * 
order to facilitate correspondence between the National Committees and the Central 
Council. Any further connection reported to have existed between us, is elther gross 
error or falsehood, 
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the idea that the working classes desired to establish a new doctrine 
of privilege for their own benefit. But neither associations nor ` 
individuals’ can. be rightly estimated by formule or programmes 
alone:' the intelligence or sincerity of those who proclaim these, 
requires to be tested by observation of their method of application. 
We must not forget that all the tyrant Princes of our day,—from the 
Duke of Modena down to Napoleon III.,—have professed to rule 
in the name of diverse formule of morality and justice. They 
who applaud the formule and programmes of the Parisian Com- 
mune, forget that the Communists denied all liberty of the press ; 
organized a system of requisitions upon property and of arbitrary 
imprisonment; shot prisoners without trial; and burned portions of 
the city, the destruction of which was not required by the necessities 
` of the defence. They who are led away by admiration of the defence 
itself, forget that the Roman Republic defended herself for an equal 
length of time, and that of Venice for a'much longer period, without 
contaminating the republican flag by a single instance of oppression 
or excess, : ` f 

Next followed the programme of organization ; also erroneous, and 
destined, for reasons stated above, to remain inefficacious. This was 
followed by many fair promises of useful works to be done (none of 
which were ever fulfilled),‘and the addition of various minor contri- 
butions for special purposes, to the annual subscription of one franc 
twenty-five centimes required from every member. The seat of 
legislative power was the General Council constituted, in London, 
while still higher authority was attributed to the Congresses to be 
annually held by the Association. 

I pass over.the first internal conflicts (originating in the French 
section) consequent upon a desire to prevent the Association from 
assuming a political character. Rapid. progress was made at the 
commencement: the conception of an Alliance, having for its aim the 
unification of the upward movement of the working classes, was cal- 
culated to seduce men of the most temperate views. Jules Simon, 
Henri Martin, the historian, and Chaudey, the writer whom Rigault 
caused to be murdered during the bloody last days of the-Commune, 
and other men favourably known to the democratic party, joined the 
Association. The number of English nuclei increased, and others 
were formed in Switzerland, Belgium, and Germany. No Congress 
was held in 1865; but certain very important points were discussed 
in a series of Conferences held in London, between four delegates 
from. Paris, two from Switzerland, one from Belgium, and tbe Central 
Office, represented by Odger, Cremer, Karl Marx, and a few others.* 


* It is unnecessary, in this place, to speak of Italy, where the movement of the 
working class had already assumed a determinate direction, and where the people 
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Some of the his ee were :— 

Ist. Whether they should admit men who vaha with their 
brains (les ouvriers de la pensée) as members of the Association? 
After a long discussion, in which the French delegates declared for 
their complete exclusion, it was decided that each separate section 
must settle the question for itself. 

2nd. Whether women should be allowed to become members of the 
Association? The French delegates again being hostile to the pro- 
position, ‘declaring that nature intended women to be nurses and 
housewives, only. A similar decision was arrived at; each section 
being left to settle the question for itself. 

3rd. Whether the Polish question (a question exciting much public 
interest at that -time, in consequence of the recent insurrection) 
should be considered by -the Association? The French delegates 

` voted for the exclusion of this subject,—the rest supported the Polish 
cause, and the matter was finally left undecided. 

In 1866 the Congress at Geneva was held. Discussion and dis- 
-sension abounded, but the practical result may be reduced to the 
resolution that the following propositions should be considered :—the 
foundation of a universal co-operative society, with a variable capital ' 
and equal monthly contributions: the society to provide for the esta- 
blishment of branches in every country in Europe,—the formation of 
magazines wherever the existing associations were willing to exchange 
services or goods, for goods and services of equal value, without other 
expense than the cost of registering,—the Society to trade in pre- 
ference with other co-operative associations founded upon principles 
of solidarity and justice,—the establishment of offices of correspond- 
ence in every important locality in Europe (an additional monthly 
contribution being levied for thè purpose),—the publication of a 
monthly Record (Bulletin) of the Association—and the institution of 
an international system of instruction. None of these propositions 
were carried out, or considered. 

Tmention these things without discussion, praise, or blame; simply 
in order that the reader may observe how inefficacious are the vastest 
designs when their execution is entrusted to an organization not 
constituted upon the national method, but composed of one Central 
Body and a number of minute sections—how the French’ delegates 


have only joined the association in a very limited and guarded manner. It was not. 
until 68 and ’69 that a somewhat large section was formed at Naples. The action of 
that section has been completely null, and its only result was to delude the working 
men. into looking for an amelioration of their condition from abroad, rather than . 
from a union with the useful and enlightened movement already begun by the 
various societies previously formed ın their own country. Naples—it grieves me to say 
it, remembering that city’s glorious past—is at — the point cf Italy where the 
working men are least advanced. 
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were invariably opposed to the more advanced and logical proposi- 
tions, and low utter a delusion it is to imagine that the foundation 
of republican institutions can ever be laid, or any great work of 
-political emancipation achieved, by the International. 

Even in its earliest and worthiest period, the International was a 
strictly working-class association ; holding itself aloof from every vital 
political question, and concentrating its energies on the’ economic 
question only. The problem, which I regard as one and indivisible, 
was by them severed in two; and the intimate connection which 
exists between the political institutions of a nation with its every 
social transformation, practically denied. 

In September, 1867, another Congress was held at Lausanne. 
Fifty delegates were present. At that time, although the self-same 
exaggerations were everywhere prevalent as to the wealth and 
numerical strength of the’ Association, which are—I know not where- 
fore—still reiterated, to the delusion of the credulous, by a certain 
number of enthusiastic or terrified journalists, the French delegates 
declared their section to consist of six hundred and sixty members, 
and to be four hundred and forty-six francs in debt. The first 
decision of this Congress already betrays signs of weakness and of 
approaching conflict ; symptoms certain to increase in an Association 
composed of members so radically diverse in character and opinion 
For the Monthly Record, (which had never appeared,) the Congress 
now proposed to substitute a Circular, to be sent every three months 
to the different Central Offices, which were commissioned to repro- 
duce it. That resolution, like the preceding one, was never carried 
out. The Congress also recommended that members of the Jnter- 
national should persuade other independent working men’s associa- 
tions to furnish pecuniary aid towards the ‘formation of co-operative 
societies of production. 

But a new element, destined to prove fatal to the International, as 
it will prove fatal to every enterprise whence it is not decisively re- 
pelled and rejected—Communism, now made its appearance and 
began its work of dissolution, through the medium of the undying race 
of agitators for agitation’s sake ; a race which, like the parasitic plant 
which embraces to destroy, appears destined to wither every useful 
-conception or idea, whether through ignorance, thoughtlessness, vulgar 
passion, or the idiotic vanity of showing themselves more advanced 
and enlightened than their fellows. 

Their first step was to bring forward the proposition that all pro- 
„perty must be, not individual, but collective. This question, after 
being debated amidst extreme excitement, was adjourned to a future 

‘Congress ; but the memory of it remained behind, intermingled with 
` the fiercer internal strife which followed. 
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The Congress also discussed the Education question, and decided— 
most erroneously I think—that the State ought to have no part in it, 
except in cases where the father was unable, from want of means, to 
fulfil the duty ; and that, in either case, all religious teaching should 
be excluded—a stipulation impossible of realization in the case of 
family education, and irrational in the other. 

The Congress decided that in matters of penal law, judges should 
be elected by universal suffrage ; and that no criminal should be tried 
out of his own country. It decided—rightly, but in direct contradic- 
tion to the primitive conception of the Association—that the absénce 
of political liberty was an obstacle to the social emancipation of the 
working man, which must be removed ; it adhered to the principles of 
the League of Peace, constituted at Geneva during the same month,and 
agreed to the proposed apostolate for the abolition of standing armies ; 
adding however—very mistakenly —that pauperism, and the absence 
of a just economic equilibrium, were the chief causes: of war; and 
demanding, as a condition of agreement, that the League of Peace 
should labour in its turn to promote a new social organization founded 
upon a just distribution of produce ; if not, not. Would it not have 
been wiser to have contemplated the human problem in its true unity, 
and to declare with us that, no progress can endure which is not at 
once moral, intellectual, and economical ? 

Even that conditional adhesion, however, was not, infact, sincere: 
it was a mere artifice employed for the purpose of absorbing the 
Peace element into their own Association, as was clearly shown 
shortly afterwards when, in 1868, the Internationalists proposed that 
the League should dissolve, and enrol its members in the ranks of 
their own Association. - ; 

The first period of the International ended in 1867. The second 
period, begun in ’68, was of a character radically different, and culmi- 
uated in the recent deplorable events in France. 

It would be useless to describe at. length the internal conflicts by 
which the International was conyulsed in France, during the last 
half of 1867 and the first half of 1868. Communists led by Blanqui 
—republicans who saw no hope of better things until the political 
question were solved,—logical partizans of the emancipation of 
women (to which the International was opposed)—worshippers of 
the original idea of the association, who desired to separate the work- 
ing-class movement from every other question—all of these raged 
against one another tothe point of calumny and violence. 

Chaudey succeeded in putting an end to the strife for a brief period 
during the Congress of the Society of Peace and Liberty in 1867, by 
inducing them to accept the only rational plan; that the working- 
men should unite with the middle class for the conquest of political 
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freedom, and the middle class assist the working men to obtain their 
economic emancipation. But this union did not long endure. In 
every enterprise, the character assunied by the initiative entails 
certain logical consequences, which no intermediate conception can 
prevent or destroy; and the consequences of the first initiative were 
strongly marked in the Congress at Brussels in 1868, composed of 
about a hundred delegates. There, Communism was triumphant. It 
was ruled that all property in land, mines, railways, telegraphs, and 
forests should be collective, and held by the working-men’s Societies 
only. Individual property was therefore abolished. 

The dissolvent element carried matters still further in a Congress 
held by the League of Peace and Liberty, during the same year. 
Bakounin harangued the Congress in favour of what he called the 
equalization of all classes and all individuals, and the abolition of 
all inheritance.- It is necessary, said he, to teach the workman whet 
he ought to demand, if he does not already know it. 

Some demanded that land should be collective property. Others 
declared : if you want to achieve a social revolution, it is necessary 
to be atheists: when Robespierre and the other leaders of the old Re- 
volution declared that religion was necessary for a people, it was a 
compromise, The revolution of 1848 was religious, und therefore 
ridiculous. Eighty-five individuals, headed by Becker, a German, 
and Bakounin, a Russian, signed—as section of the International— 
a Manifesto in which they declared themselves atheists ; opponents 
of all inheritance ; partizans of collective property, to the point of 
demanding that all capital should be exclusively administered ‘by in- 
dustrial and agricultural associations ; advocates of equal instruction, 
in all grades of science, mdustiy, and art, for all children of both 
sexes ; and opponents of all political action not having for its imme- 
diate and direct aim the triumph of the cause of labour over capital 
—~follies, all of them, which would be harmless were it not that on 
the one side stand the timid many, who, trembling before phantoms 
in childish terror, claim from the Governments of Europe a policy of 
resistance, even to just demands—and, on the other, a race of 
Capaneuses in duodecimo, ready to applaud without reflection every 
new extravagance which strikes them as daring. 

After this, as if to crown the work of dissolution and negation, and 
to render the International impotent for all good work, came the 
Congress of Basle, in 1869. At that Congress, the more reasonable 
members of the Association presented a plan for the settlement of the 
land question, surely bold enough to have won the approval of the 
most exacting, had they been in good faith. Their proposition was, 
that in view of the emancipation of the working class, all contracts of 
mere tenure should be transformed into contracts of sale—thus 
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putting property in constant girculation—and that industrial and 
agricultural labourers should be allowed to organize or group them- 
selves as they thought proper, under the safeguard of contracts 
previously well considered and discussed. But even this was not 
considered sufficient. Bakounin proposed the adoption of ‘the fol- 
lowing formula: I vote for the collectivity of the soil, in general 
and in particular, and of all the social wealth, in the sense of a 
social liquidation. And by social liquidation I mean the ex- 
propriation, de jure, of all actual holdérs of property; by means 
of the abolition of the State, both political and judicial; which. 
is both the guardian and sanction of existing property ; and its ex- 
propriation, de facto, wheresoever it may be possible, and as 
quickly as possible, by the force of things and of events.* 

This proposition -was agreed to by the majority. That vote signi- 
fied the moral death of the Association in the eyes of all rational 
friends of the cause of working-class emancipation. In fact, from 
that time forward, the Association had no real vitality; its exist- 
ence was a mere series of interrupted and often contradictory 
manifestations. Its power was limited to the occasional promotion 

- or maintenance of strikes, for the most part ineffectual; it ceased 
to be the organised instrument of working-class emancipation, and 
became a mere- focus of disorders having no definite hope or aim. 
It was daily declining and losing ground, when circumstances the 
most exceptionable and impossible of repetition that can be conceived, 
opened up to it an easy mode of usurpation in Paris, How the 
Association availed itself of these peculiar circumstances, and with 
what advantage to the popular cause, is well known to all who 
are capable of taking a dispassionate view of events. They who 
are accustomed, to judge facts, unbiassed by preconceived ideas, 
are now enabled from facts henceforth irrefutable, to declare: 

The International has had two periods of existence: the first 
of which was a period of narrow and exclusively economic agita- 
tion. Its promoters committed the palpable error of endeavonring 
to solve the problem of the emancipation of labour, apart from the 
political problem. If they had any sense or perception of our 
human unity in their hearts, they showed no trace of it in their 
actions; and that ill-considered, separation not only alienated and 
rendered useless many elements of social progress, but introduced 
division into the camp. Partly from this, ‘first error, and partly 
from the absence of all organization based , upon the division of 


* Those who desire to verify this rapid historic sketch by documentary evidence, 
should read “ L'Association Internationale des Travailleurs,” by E. Fribourg, Paris, 
Fribourg was one of the founders of the Association, was intimate with Tolain, and 
is entirely to be trusted. 
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Europe into distinct nationalities, the International was doomed 
to destruction from the beginning. 

The second period accelerated its fall. The incompleteness and 
imperfection of the doctrine accepted by the Association, left an 
opening through which anarchy—the negation of every permanent 
element of social life—anger, and that spirit of exaggeration (latent 
in every party), which transforms the just into the unjust, crept in. 
At the Congress of Basle, one member, Brismée, was not only 
permitted to say, but applauded for saying: If our revolutionary 
aspirations are in contradiction-to science, so much the worse for 
science. 

At present, however they may boast, the International. is, in fact, 
extinct. Such life as it still has, is deprived of all cohesion. The 
severed limbs may palpitate for a time; but the Society, as a body, 
will have no’ further unity of aim or method. A flag raised by men 
who follow different programmes ; a rendezvous, wherein the influence 
of vulgar agitators and superficial young men, preponderates over the 
simple majority ; the International may yet, for a certain period, 
continue to multiply its sections; but each of these will be guided 
solely by its separate instincts and impulses, and yield no obedience 
to any decision which the Centre may seek to impose upon the Asso- 
ciation. There are young men in my own country who still look to 
the International for help, but they are destined to look for it long ; 
and should the working classes as a body be deluded into embracing 
its standard, they will but clasp a shadow, an empty name ; nominis 
umbram; that name alone will, in the meantime, suffice to arouse 
against them, not only the fears of the Government—certain to be 
against them in any case,—but the distrust and antagonism of the 
middle classes, whom they ought to strive to convince, and whose 
support they should endeavour to withdraw from rulers who rule for 
rule’s sake. 

‘Whatever truths were contained in the programmes and manifes- 
toes of the International during its first period, were not new. They 
formed a portion of the programme of the Republican Party, and 
were promulgated by that party—in Italy and elsewhere—long 
before the International rose into existence. To our republican party 
belong the ideas and formule embracing the moral, intellectual, and 
econonvic progress of every class, and especially of the class which 
needs them most. We demanded for working men—both in homage 
to human dignity, as pledge of equality, and as the first step in poli- 
tical education—the franchise, and the right and duty of bearing 
arms—the right to a fair share in the government of the affairs of 
the nation, and the means of defending that right against internal or 
external foes. And, since the workman’s franchise—his vote or will 
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—can have no real value while unenlightened, we demanded a 
national system of universal, compulsory, and gratuitous education, 
to make known and transmit to all men and women the Principles 
governing their national life, and give them the primary means of 
intellectual development indispensable to their progress. And, since - 
in the actual poverty of their condition, the majority of industrial 
and agricultural workmen cannot afford to lose the trifle added to 
their daily pittance by their children’s labour through their attend- 
ance at school,—nor strive to improve their own minds when 
exhausted by ten or twelve hours’ work,—we proposed a reorgani- 
zation of labour, by which their hours of exertion might be 
diminished and their gains increased. For the same reason, we pro- 
posed that the necessaries of life should be exempt from direct and 
indirect taxation, and that the funds required to enable the State to 
carry on its mission, should be raised by a graduated system of taxa- 
tion imposed upon the superfluities of existence. ` 

We proposed that, without violent or arbitrary disturbance of the 
existing state of things, the nation and individuals should combine to 
bring about a gradual, progressive transformation ‘of the actual 
system of hire and wages, into a system based upon the association 
of the Capitalist and Workman; the ultimate effect of which, from 
the increase of profits certain to ensue, would be gradually to unite 
capital and labour in the same hands. And in order to facilitate this 
change we proposed a series of Governmental Acts:—the State to 
recognise all voluntary Associations of industrial or agricultural 
labourers as legal corporations—to promote and facilitate the circula- 
tion of produce ;—to institute public deposits and magazines, wherein 
the approximate value of the goods deposited being ascertained, 
the Associations should receive a bon, or receipt-note,—susceptible 
of circulation and discount like a bank-note, which would enable 
them to carry on their operations without being hampered by the 
necessity of immediate sale ;—the State to concede the execution of 
public works to industrial Associations, in preference to individuals, 
when offered upon equally advantageous terms. 

We proposed that the State should facilitate the colonization and 
cultivation of waste land, by offering property in it to working men’s 
associations (especially agricultural) upon extremely liberal terms, 
in order to put an end to emigration and form a large class of small 
Proprietors; and the formation—from various sources, which we 
pointed out—of a National Fuńd ; a portion of which, to be admin- 
istered by local and special banks, should be devoted to granting 
loans to working men’s associations, without other guarantee than 
that of proved honesty and capacity. 

We also proposed the simplification of all those legal forms and 
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seciuities, the actual expense of which rendered them too often 
inaccessible to the poor. 

All these and other fundamental bases of all reek amelioration of 
the condition of the working classes, many of them copied literally 
irom my published works of twenty and even thirty years ago, by 
` those who now bring them forward as novelties——have long been an 
indivisible portion of our republican programme, and of the pro- 
grammes of the many working men’s associations existing in Italy,” 
formed to promote the realization of the republican idea. 

I have shown that, in its first and most sober period, the Interna- 
tional sought to separate the question of the working men’s social 
condition, from the question of his political emancipation ; that is to - 
say, to separate the question of the workman’s condition from the 
condition of the land which gave him birth ; to separate his economic 
from his moral progress ; his class interests from those principles of 
universal right and justice, without which all questions of interest, 
whether affecting rich or poor, are mere egotism. 

Is this what working men desire ? 

Tn its more recent period the most influential agitators of the . 
International have proposed : 

The abolition of the idea of country and nationality : 

The abolition of individual property : 

The abolition of inheritance—in fact, what they: term a social ` 
liquidation, immediate and violent. 

Is this what working men desire ? 

If, however, as ‘I believe, the working classes do not as a body 
accept the ideas of the International, either in its first or second 
period ; if they reject the notion of parcelling out their native land 
into so many thousand independent communes, free to educate 
themselves or not as they choose ;—if they reject the idea of a dis- 
mémberment- of the soul- which severs from it all that causes the 
hearts of their fellow-men to beat most warmly—why will’ they 
adopt a name which arouses the just distrust of their brothers of 
the middle class? The mischief of doing so is positive and palpable ; 
the advantage null. From the International they have nothing 
to hope. I repeat that, with the exception of the unforeseen and 
© unprecedented incident of Paris, the Association has achieved nothing 
beyond a few strikes, which have consumed the common capital , 
unproductively. 

To those members of the working class in Italy, who adopt the 
ill-omened name in the idea of doing homage to the principle of the 
solidarity and future alliance of the peoples, I may say that, An . 
alliance of free nations, constituted according to natural charac- 
teristics, wants, and wishes of the peoples, was the ideal preached, in 
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my earliest republican writings, as far back as 1832; and the 
expression “the United States of Europe” was first used by the 
Italian republican, Carlo Cattaneo. All that the International has 
doné has been to introduce dissension into the democratic camp on 
the one hand, and dangerous errors on the other. There are, how- 
ever, in Italy, and I fear in England also, too many young politicians, 
blindly eager to adopt what they believe to be new foreign notions, 
without examination or reflection ; and who have thus copied their 
philosophy from the French ‘materialists of a century ago; or from 
the later German School, precisely when it is falling into ; discredit in 
Germany ; and now copy the political theories of the International, 
when it is tottering to its fall, in France as elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, the International is a tremendous indication of a 
state of things urgently requiring prompt and efficacicus remedy. 
That remedy is not tó be found in a wretched system of ee 
mental resistance, which only exasperates and increases the evil ; 
immoral restriction of the right of public association ; in aaa 
parties, old or new, when the one thing needful is, not to conserve, 
but to progress; in impossible attempts to galvanize extinct forms 
of religion into life, nor in preaching resignation to mən who well 
know that the superior condition -of those better educated and more 
prosperous than themselves, js due to non-resignation. The remedy 
must be sought in convincing the people by palpable and visible 
facts, that the improvement of their condition is felt and understood 
to be a necessary portion of the general improvement; in affording 
the working classes every opportunity of making their wants and 
wishes known to the country at large ; in being prepared to concede 
all their just demands, and resolutely accepting whatever methods 
are necessary to render such concession possible. It is not enough to 
stigmatise the International, aud to prove to the working classes 
that in it there is no salvation; it is necessary to declare to them: 

you will find it in that direction, and we are ready to seek it with 
you, there, 

Even as it is impossible efficaciously to combat an exhausted form 
of religion, except from the height of a religious formula pregnant 
with new life ; so it is impossible to combat a false economic system 
or dangerous social tendency, on any other condition than that of 
affirming a truth better able to satisfy the need of which that system 
or tendency is the issue. So long as we fail to do this, the Jnter- 
national will be succeeded by other similar leagues, whether public 
or private. Working men have rights both as men and citizens, and 
they have recently acquired a something they lacked until now—the | 
consciousness of their own power. If those who regard them as 
brothers, and, for that very reason, oppose the International, Com- 
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munism, and the abolition or despotism of the State, remain un- 
heeded now, the day will surely come when they will be compelled 
to say to the dispossessed—zt is no longer i im our power to help you, 
help yourselves as best you may. 

The movement of European democracy i is diverted from its true 
path, and the republican programme is falsified, by three fundamental 
errors almost exclusively French in origin. The influence of France 
over the democratic party in Europe 1s still immense ; owing to the 
example set by her at the close of the last century, showing how 
much may be achieved by a single people conscious of their own 
power, and employing it with a gigantıc energy unknown to the rest. 
But no sooner was that great and glorious manifestation accomplished 
than the decay of France began. Nevertheless, the fascination exer- 
cised over other nations by the spectacle of a power none of them has 
as yet been able to evoke, still continues ; to the point that, as I have 
already said, every political error, or philosophic blasphemy, issuing 
from the pen of a French writer, or the lips of a French demagogue, 
is eagerly repeated by the superficial youth of otber countries who 
are either too idle or impatient to think for themselves. 

The first of these three errors is, that of selecting a single term 
from among the. various terms constituting the historic series of 
human progress, to the exclusion of all the rest, and proclaiming that 
sole term destined to lead all social advance in the future. 

The second error is the notion that it is the business.of revolution, 
not to carry on the progress of humanity, but to create humanity 
anew ; to form and model it according to the conception framed by 
some solitary thinker, or some people irritated by unjust repression, 
without regard to the historic tradition of the people concerned, and 
of the collective humanity of which it is a member. 

The third error—the vulgarest and most superficial of the three, 
yet, nevertheless, most frequent in our own day—is that of con- 
founding a temporary, transitory manifestation of an element with 
the element itself, and, when that smgle manifestation is proved de- 
fective, of demanding the suppression of the element itself. 

The first of these three errors inevitably leads to anarchy or des- 
potism. i 

The second is an impossible utopia, and certain, therefore, to bring 
upon the people which endeavours to reduce it to action a crisis of 
bloody civil strife, ending in a return to the pomtfrom which theyset out. 

The third resolves itself into a mere series of negations, as power- 
less to establish a new order of things as to overthrow the old ; because 
the potent affirmations of the past, even though their vitality is ex- 
hausted and their doom is sealed, can only be effectually cancelled by 
a new affirmation, vaster and more comprehensive than they. 
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_ The first error has given rise to those political schools - which, 
among the various terms of progress, accept only the term Liberty,* 
and to those which base their conception of social life ape the term 
Equality.+ 

The first schools start fiom the point of view of the Tadiviðval— 
the Ego, and consequently their logical outcome and conclusion is the 
assertion of the Rights of man. 

The second schools start from the collective idea—the We, and 
arrive at the conception—more or less arbitrary—of the Duties of 
man. 

The first, lacking all legitimate ground of action, appeal to certain 
natural rights of man, which have no real existence, and to certain 
imaginary contracts, which, even if they had ever had any real 
existence, must, necessarily, be always liable to modification by 
society, and the appeal to which disregards alike the past tradition 
and normal historic development of the human race. 

The second, understanding neither the value nor importance of 
individuality and liberty, necessarily have recourse to force, to the 
exclusive authority of the state, for the realization of their idea of 
Equality, either in neglect or violation of the sacredness of individual 
conscience. 

The first, finding themselves confronted at the outset by certain righis 
already acquired, whether by individuals or classes, which they are 
compelled by their own theory to recognize, tend, in religion, to Pro- 
testuntism—the indefinite dismemberment of the common Thought— 
and in matters of territorial organization, to Federalism, more or less 
extreme, but always generative or protective of local aristocracies. 
Their political tendency is towards the establishment,of a system of 

. guarantees against the encroachments of interests ; guarantees which 

are generally illusory, and which, were they not so, could only bar 

the path of progress. In international policy they tend towards the 
theory of non-vntervention ; that is to say, to the abdication of all 

national mission; and in matters of economy, towards unlimited 
competition ; in short to anarchy—anarchy of opinions, beliefs, state 
powers, boundaries, interests, and labour. 

The opposite Schools, looking solely to the aim in view, and aaa: 
less of human freedom of choice as to the various means of reaching 
it, tend, in religion, to Catholicism—the idea of-a belief imposed upon 
and not to be discussed by man. In territorial organization, they 
tend towards unity, represented by a powerful administrative cen- 


* Such are the Constitutional Liberals of the School of Benjamin Constant; the 
Utilitarians of the School of Bentham ; the Economists hi the School of Smith 
Fourier.(as regards the aim), Proudhon, &e , &e. 

+ Babceuf, Louis Blane, Cabet, and, speakıng generally, the Communist Schools. 
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tralization : in politics, to the perennial, universal, dictatorial inter- 
ference of the government ;—in economy, towards uniform organization 
of labour, imposed by decree and equal for all; in short, to despotism, 
moral, political, and economic, though disguised under various names. 

Immobility, or arbitrary rule—such are the inevitable consequences 
of the theories preached by the two opposite Schools. 

The second of the three errors of which I have spoken gave rise 
to the various attempts at dictatorship maintained by a system of 
terror, the memory of which, even in our own day, furnishes the 
most potent argument ‘against republicanism in the minds of the 
French agricultural classes, and of the timid.Bourgeoisie of every ' 
nation. It also gave rise to various utopias, like those of Babceuf, of 
the socialist sects of 1848, and of the International; which, destitute 
as they are of the smallest chance of realization, have nevertheless 
power to terrify all holders of property, and to alarm the many who 
reverence tradition or individual liberty; while they encourage every 
petty system-builder to substitute some small conception of his own 
brain for the great Law of human life, revealed to us by history,—the 
sole basis. of all future progress, as it has been of all progress in the 
past. The multitude of mere onlookers meanwhile learn nothing 
but scepticism from the spectacle of one political system after another 
arising only to vanish like shadows of the night, leaving no trace 
behind.. i 

The third error has'raised up, I will not say schools, but individual 
disturbers of the democratic camp—men who, because they see before 
them a misshapen image-of God, an exhausted dogma, and a form of 
religion doomed, by the presumptuous attempt to prolong existence 
beyond its term, to oscillate between hypocrisy and intolerance, 
deny alike God, the Spirit, immortality, and the eternal Religion of. 
the human soul, Thus too, because they see before them an image 
of the State founded upon privilege and antagonism, they deny the 
conception of the State itself; because they see nations dragged into 
unjust wars by dynastic interest or ambition, they deny the national 
idea itself; because they see property, under the monarchical systems 
of our day, made the exclusive centre of political rights, loaded with 
privileges, and rendered the monopoly of the few,—they deny the 
idea of property itself; and because they see the Family based even 
yet upon the false notion of the inequality of the sexes, they deny 
the idea of marriage and all that constitutes the sacredness of family 
life. They would, if they could, deny the very air we breathe, because 
it is at times contaminated by dangerous miasma and a medina of, 
cholera or the thunderbolt. 

Each of these silly enfans terribles of democracy assumes the airs 
of an unappreciated prophet of the future; speaks in the name of 
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the people; threatens a warfare which he will never attempt to 
initiate, and groans or rages over the Republicans who differ from 
him, as enemies of justice or apostates from the true faith. All of 
them would be incapable (unless in circumstances as unprecedented 
and unforeseen as the recent-events in Paris) of producing serious 
mischief or danger, were it not that, on the one hand, stand the 
multitude, exasperated by real evils which demand redress; on the 
other hand, immoral or incapable Governments, whose only idea is 
repression ; and, between the two, a tribe of hireling journalists either 
morally or materially sold to the powers that be, who wilfully magnify 
the clamour of a few, representing it as the ery of the whole republican 
camp—and a middle class tormented by idle fears, accustomed to adopt 
without examination any calumnies issuing from the corrupt and 
venal press, and betrayed by unconscious egotism into remaining 
passive in the midst of a state of things, the evil of which can only 
be met by the active promotion of justice and right. The democratic 
camp itself appears even more divided than it is, because a prey to 
anarchy of opinion with regard to the future, tainted by egotism and 
a spirit of rebellion the issue of hatred, and, therefore, incapable of 
laying the foundations of any righteous and lasting social or political 
organization. Thus we remain in what all admit to- be a state of 
transition, without advancing a single step towards the solvison of our 
difficulties. : 

It is not true that a Republic can or ought to be fouuaeid in our 
day, upon individualism—the Ego ; the mere theory of rights, or the 
sole term, Liberty. The individual constitutes but one half of the 
human problem. Rights only exist as a ‘consequence of duties 
fulfilled. Liberty 1s ‘only a means of choosing our share in the 
; work all have to do; productive of good when inspired by a spirit 
‘of self-sacrifice and a desire for the progress of others; productive 
of evil when inspired by egotism and a desire to concentrate the 
benefit of the work done to mere personal advantage. 

It is not true that a Republic can or ought to be founded upon 
the term Equality only; or upon any single term, considered ex- 
clusively, and to the neglect of all the other terms discovered through 
the long and weary labour of humanity. 

Equality can only exist through the liberty of all; if based upon 
force it is the equality of slaves, and either accepts, before the fact, 
every violation of the existing organization imposed by force, or puts 
an end to the idea of future progress by immobilizing the organi- ' 
zation of the present. 

It is the essential condition of every just, bnde and permanent 
* revolutionary programme, that it contain within itself all the terms 
of the problem discovered by the anterior epochs of humanity or 
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of the nation, with the addition of one other. Unless this is the 
case the new organization has no secure foundation or basis; and 
even as it is the issue of the arbitrary will of one generation, so 
is 16 destined to succumb to the arbitrary will of another. 

The Protestant principle can never create a religion. It may 
attempt the impossible, and, in defiance of the idea of progress, 
endeavour to lead a single religion back to the point from which 
it started ; or, by cancelling the common faith, leave the path of the 
future open to individual intellect or instinct. Protestantism is, m 
fact, at the present day expiring, through the dismemberment caused 
by the multiplication ad infinitum of little churches and sects in its 
own. bosom. ` 

The Catholic principle, based exclusively upon tradition, and 
either ignoring or denying the inspirations of individual conscience, 
worships an authority of which the source is exhausted, and con- 
demns religion, which is the successive formula and sanction of every 
great step taken by the human spirit on the path of eternal truth, 
to dwell in the past, exiled from the movement of humanity. 
Catholicism is at the present day visibly expiring of inanition and 
isolation. ; ; 

Federalism—a stage of transition between the primitive dispersion 
of the peoples and unity—is not a political principle. It is a simple 
fact, traceable on one point to diversity of race, language, and 
religion, and on another to vast extension of territory, and the 
diversity of origin and geographical condition of its inhabitants ; 
and even in these cases, the more recent and normal manifestations 


of the popular tendency show a gradual approach towards unity: 


among federated nations. 


The political conception of the organization of guarantees against ; 


the Government overlooks the educational mission of the state, 
creates a permanent obstacle to progress, and implants a fatal 
dualism in the heart of the nation. ' 


The theory which sums up international relations in non-interven- 


tion, denies alike the idea of duty and of human fraternity. 

Unlimited competition, unregulated or moderated by association, 
infallibly results in the sanction of the economic dominion of the 
few who possess means, over the many who possess little more than 
the labour of their hands; and ultimately tends, through an unjust 
and unequal distribution of produce, to dry up the sources of pro- 
duction, 

On the other hand, the confusion of the idea of unity of principles 
and of aim, with administrative centralization, extinguishes all 


political liberty, education, and vitality in tbose smaller centres ' 


naturally formed in the bosom of every country. An uniform 


` 
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organization of labour, imposed by decree, destroys all stimúlus of 
emulation, progress, and legitimate interest. f 

All of these fragmentary ideas—the issue of the two systems— 
violate human unity, deny the single aim set before human life, and 
fractionize, but do not resolve the problem. 

It is not true that terror erected into a system can ever implant 
or maintain republican liberty and progress. The reign of terror of 
1793 in France did not prevent the return of the proscribed dynasty 
nor the re-organization of the Catholic element. It wearied and 
exhausted France, facilitated the empire, placed in the hands of 
every powerful despotism the weapon of fear, and affixed upon the 
Republican banner a stain, which remains uncancelled after three 
generations. 

It is not true that because an element of social life is ill-organized, 
it may or can be suppressed. Whensoever we find that, throughout 
the whole tradition of human thought, a certain element has main- 
tained perennial influence and sway; constantly undergoing modi- 
fication, but never destroyed, and ever upheld by the inspirations of 
individual conscience—the existence of that element is inseparable 
from the life of humanity. We may, we must modify it from time 
to time ; purify it from its extraneous surroundings, and temper it 
to the necessities of the actual time. We may not, we cannot 
abolish it. 

Man transforms, he does not create. Life is evolved from epoch 
to epoch throughout a series of varying manifestations. We may 
change alike the outward form and the direction those manifestations 
assume, we may bestow upon them the baptism of a new principle, 
but we cannot dry up the source from which they spring. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
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' THE LAW OF MODESTY IN ART. 


P considering a subject like this, both reader and writer stand 

in need of all their candour and all their care. Much plainer 
language than I shall have occasion to employ has been used before, 
and many times, in this REVIEW, and even in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
(I have my eye on, among other things, some “ Fireside” papers on 
Art matters, by the late Dean Alford) ; but the treatment of all such , 
topics becomes difficult—one might almost say ina geometric ratio 
—in proportion as the line of comment taken diverges from the 
beaten track. The difficulty, in the present instance, will arise solely 
from divergences of that kind ; and hence the indirect appeal I have 
just made to the care and candour of the reader. I think no candid 
person could say that my standards in certain high matters are lower 
than those of some with whom I disagree ; and it will be found that 
my dislike of the use to which they put theirs, is founded on what 
seem to me to be confusion of thought; unintentional, though almost 
universal, obliquity of statement; and very imperfect grasp of the 
intellectual justifications of certain habits or modes of feeling which 
are influential. 

These habits or modes of feeling have, in fact, been influential for, 
centuries, and, as I believe, and have repeatedly written, have been 
and are largely responsible for whatever impurity exists in modern life. 
The injury they have inflicted, through literature and other forms of 
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art, has been, and sfill is, in my opinion, enormous. And- especially 
in this way : the play of certain emotions being denied, on false and. 
confused grounds, their natural expression, a bifurcation has taken 
place which exhibits two streams of tendency—one to porcine virtue 
and propriety; the other to porcine vice and prurience. “Mr. Robert 
Buchanan has recently been saying that it may be worth while to try 
at last what spiritualism (= the spiritual) can do in poetry, now that 
the erotic impulses have had their own way so long and have landed 
us in quagmires. But, in point of fact, since the cloud arose which 
settled down over Europe into what are called the Dark Ages, the 
erotic impulses have never had their way at all under the guidance of 
reverence, tenderness, and the sort'of artistic skill that will consort 
with these. They have been called ill names (and no other), and 
fastened down under hatthes or kicked into back slums, where they 
have bred pestilences, and only issued forth now and then, impu- 
dently or sneakingly as the case happened, according to the tone 
of what persons are pleased to call “public morals” *—to corrupt _ 
the heart and imagination as much’ as might be, and io make the 
general question still more difficult to deal with. It thus happens 
that a poem like Edmund Spensers “ Epithalamion,”. a poem 
which a man like Mr. George MacDonald can publicly praise as & 
suitable gift to be made to a bride—is, in effect, put. under lock 
and key and turned out of Literature. Mr. Palgrave apologises 
with regret, as well he might, for having to omit it from his 
“Golden Treasury,” as “not in accordance with modern manners.” 
Now, here I invoke the candour of the reader. I do not blame 
Mr. Palgrave; the question I raise here is not that of expediency, 
but of ultimate laws of art; it is probable that my practice in 
such matters would often come as near to (shall we call it) Obscur- 
antism as Mr. Palgrave’s; but what I complain of is the logic, the 
sentiment, and the long tradition of blunders which make this 
policy of obscurantism unable even to show itself as it is, and sustain 
itself by its real justifications, instead of falling back upon false ones, 
as it habitually does. There are many things which, as a father, I 
should never introduce to my children’s notice ; while, on the other 
hand, I should not rigidly and affectedly keep them under hatches, 
but should leave something to the generous chances of life (which no 
one will persuade me are unfavourable on the whole to purity). But 
my complaint, for one thing, is, that the imaginative relations of one 
aspect of love between men and women have been so crudely and 
insincerely dealt with that there is no’ God’s acre (for a God’s 
acre.it would be) of imaginative art in which “wild oats” can 
be sown. And then they get sown elsewhere. Now, a young man 


ws “ Public honesty, rather. For who shall judge of public honesty ?”—MILTon, 
RR 2 
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who was capable ‘of sowing his wild oats in Spenser's “ Epithala- 
mion,” would not be capable of sowing them in the infected quarters. 
of great cities. However, I repeat, my primary intention is not to 
raise questions of expediency or indeed of- general morals, but to 
inquire a little into thé intellectual justifications of our traditional 
creed and policy in these matters. * 

A thing which strikes one at the very outset is the arbitrariness of © 
` the decisions which are constantly given upon questions of delicacy 
and purity in Art and Character. This very omission in the 
“Golden Treasury” suggests one or two such questions. I can, 
myself, see no reason whatever (it is many years since I read the 
Epithalamion) for omitting the nuptial poem, if the little poem 
entitled “Colin” (pp. 11, 12), is to be adjudged admissible—and there it 
certainly is. Every school-girl reads “Thonson’s Seasons,” and there, 
again, is the episode of Damon and Musidora, which is, if anything, 
worse than “Colin,”—supposing there is any real better or worse in the 
case. Then take what this inevitably reminds one of—a note by Lord 
Byron (at the end of oné of the cantos of “Don Juan,” I think), in which 
he obseryes, concerning this very story of Damon and Musidora that - 
Musidora’s memorandum, carved on the bark of the tree, shows that 
Thomson’s notions of the privileges of favoured love must have been . 
somewhat primitive, or rather deficient in delicacy (—-I quote from 
memory, but these are almost the exact words). Here we have the author 
of “Don Juan” quite arbitrarily and without reserve, pronouncing 
judgment against the delicacy of the author of the story of Lavinia— 
who, we have -every reason to believe, lived and died with the bloom 
of a pure passion upon his nature (—everybody knows the story of 
Amanda, the chemist’s daughter). Examples are endless, and it does 
not matter where we choose them. In the course of the wretched, 
degrading, Byron-Stowe controversy, the Saturday Review insisted 
that’ the language of some of Byron’s verses to his half-sister was far 
too warm, or too highly-coloured, to have sprung from mere brotherly 
love. It was instantly and crushingly retorted that Byron had 
written lines just as passionate to a peasant’s son and a Newfound- 
land dog ! ‘ ' 

The point to be noted in all these cases—down to some very recent 
ones indeed—is the arbitrariness, the perfect self-confidence, some- 
times the downright arrogance, with which the critic brings his moral 
hoof down upon the criticized; as if there were, in such matters, some 
foot-rule, which could be carried about and put to infallible use by 
- every one. I call to mind, while writing, a page or two of print in 
which a very strong condemnation was passed upon:certain writings 
as indecent, and a clerical person was defended for having received 
from a young lady, unknown to her parents, a vow of celibacy. Now, 
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J should, myself, call this last a most indecent transaction, and Iam 
quite sure that if I were a girl, I should feel scarcely able to shape a 
definite sentence upon such a matter for the ear of my Maker. Surely, 
I cannot be alone in this, that there are things I never have said to 
Him. Surely, there ave times when one can only bow the head and 
think “Thou knowest,’—and that in the very matters with which the 
Confessional makes free. That it does so seems to me an outrage,a thing 
to which the .skies should put an end with floods and thunders. But 
when I find plenty of my fellow creatures think it all pure and beautiful 
—when they tell me a modest woman finds it a relief to her soul to 
communicate to,a wretched worm of the other sex who has to eat his 
dinner just as I have, a thing which I should not myself shape into 
words—which I should scarcely shape into thought, for God himself 
—what can I say? It does, indeed, appear to me that the way in 
which I find myself regarding these matters, is susceptible of a logical 
justification, while the other way is not ; but I cannot coolly take pen 
in hand and call half the women of Europe immodest. 

. Let us take a few more illustrations, just as they arise, of the arbi- 
trariness and confusion which prevail in our ways of dealing with 
these questions. Everybody remembers Mr. Leighton’s picture of 
“ Helios and Rhodos,” and the controversy about its purity or propriety. 
Mr. Bernard Cracroft could find nothing in it but “clinging rapture.” 
Others found something else in it; and so the critics got to logger- 
heads. But the curious part of the whole business was, to me, the 
apparently universal acquiescence in the assumption that if there was 
anything more than “clinging rapture ” in the face or the gesture of 
Helios or Rhodos, or both, it was wicked—very wicked indeed—of 
the painter to put it there. But was it? And if so, why? It is here 
that the question really begins; and yet it is just the point that no- 
body thought of doubting about. 

In the “ Passages from the English Note Books” of Mr. Hawthorne, 
(pp. 283, 4, vol. 11.), I noticed, the following very instructive anec- 
dote :— 

“ At the lunch I met with a graduate of Cambridge (England), tutor of 
a grandson of Perceval (Perceval the assassinated minister I mean), with his 
pupil. I should not like this position of tutor to a young Englishman ; it 
certainly has an ugly twang of upper servitude. I observed that the tutor 
gave his pupil the best seat in the railway-carriage, and in all respects pro- 
vided for his comfort before thinking of his own ; and this, not as a father 
does for his child, out of love, but from-a sense of place and duty, which I 
did not quite see how a gentleman could consent to feel. And yet, this 
Mr. C. was evidently a gentleman, and a quiet, intelligent, agreeable, and 
no doubt, learned man. being mentioned, Mr. C. observed that he 
had known him well at college, having been his contemporary-there. He 


did not like him, however,—thought him ‘a dangerous man,’ as well as I 
could gather ; he thinks there is some radical defect in ’s moral nature, 
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a lack of sincerity ; and furthermore, he believes him to be a sensualist in 
his disposition, in support of which view he said Mr. had made draw- 
-ings such as no pure man could allow himself to show or look at., This was 
the only fact which Mr. C. adduced, bearing on his opinion of 5 other- 
wise, it seemed to be one of those early impressions which a collegian gets of 
his fellow-students, and which he never gets rid of, whatever the character 
of the person may turn to be in after years. I have judged several persons 
in this way, and still judge them so, though the world has come to very 
different conclusions. Which is right ?—the world, which has the man’s 
whole mature life on its side; or his early companion who has nothing for 
it but some idle passages of his youth ?” 








Now, here we have a man pronouncing absolute judgment on — 
another man’s purity, merely on account of certain pictures. X thinks 
them improper; Y does not. It never occurs to X that he may be 
wholly wrong—may even be incompetent by nature to form an 
opinion about the matter; that the widely differing verdicts of 
different minds upon such matters may all and each be deserving of 
attention. Not a bit of it: he puts his hoof down upon poor Y with 
all the confidence of conscious infallibility, though the case was one of 
the most difficult that could possibly occupy the human mind. 

A case equally instructive, though in a different way, occurred in 
this Review. In his “ Ancilla Domini,” a gentleman whose name I 
wrjte with the deepest respect (not only for what he writes, but for 
what he is), I mean the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, referred to a certain 
Venus of Titian’s, in terms which struck me as being most remark- 
able from a lover of art—even though the large majority would 
think the assumptions upon which Mr. Tyrwhitt’s: criticisms pro- 
ceeded quite a matter of course in every Christian mind (—we shall 
come by degrees to what is called Christian Art). Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
having referred to the want of reserve with which Titian painted this 
Venus, earnestly advised the spectator in looking at it “to mind his ° 
eye” (those were the writer’s words), and actually inquired into the 
painter's justification for painting such a picture. Perhaps, suggested 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, his object might have been to recall the minds of the 
men of that age in Italy, debased as they were In ways that cannot 
be named, to the claims of the natural loveliness of woman! I con- 
fess I read this at the time with blank amazement. I would no more 
than Mr. Tyrwhitt make a signboard of such a picture, or hang it up 
in a sitting-room ;* but, good heavens ! what excuse could Titian have 


* While I was looking at a picture abounding in unclad figures, at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of last year, a gentleman behind me said to another gentleman,— 
“Now, what is the good of a picture like that? Suppose I was to buy it, Z couldn't 
hang it up in my dining room, The ladies wouldn’t stand it.” This spectator had 
evidently no idea that certain pictures are for picture-galleries only ; to be seen with 
an attuned mind ; and that, so seeing them, men and women may enjoy them toge- 
ther, and respect each other more, and not less, for being able to shaie the delight. 
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wanted for making a magnificent picture of a beautiful woman? He 
would say, “I painted this woman because she was beautiful, and a 
very good reason too. If the picture is for you, enjoy it like an artist ; 
yes, and like a man also; but don’t insult both Nature and Art by 
‘minding your eye’ over this perfected rapture of form and colour.” 
It must not, indeed it will not by any sensible person, be supposed 
that I am taking upon myself to lecture Mr. Tyrwhitt; I am simply 
putting a case just as it strikes me. That fine writer knows much 
more of Art products than I do; but first principles are not specially 
matters for experts either in Art or elsewhere. 

In collating instances of confusion of thought, it es not much 
matter to my purpose where we go to, so we will next refer to two 
passages in Milton. One is in the 8th book of “Paradise Lost,” and 
refers to the conjugal happiness of Adam and Eve before the Fall :— 


“Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence, 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure è 
Far be it, that I should write thee sin or or blame, 
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place; ` 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets. 


Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels.” 


Immediately after the Fall, however, we have the following — 


“ That false fruit 
Far other operation first display’d, 
Carnal desire inflaming : he on Eve 
Began to cast lascivious eyes ; she him ° 
As wantonly repaid ; in lust they burn : 
Till Adam thus ’gan Eve to dalliance move. 


Forn never ‘did thy beauty, since the day 
I saw thee first and wedded thee, adorn’d 
With all perfections, so inflame my sense 
With ardour; ” 


and so on, I postpone, till farther on, any minute examination of 
these curiously contrasted passages; but in the meanwhile, we may 
surely pause to ask how it is that what was “ pure ” in Book VIII., has 
become “lascivious” in Book IX.; and what was a few pages back, 
“wedded love,” has become “‘carnal desire.” I hope to show the 
reader by-and-by that what may (fiom the force of mental habit) 
appear an obvious answer to these questions, is, in reality, no answer 
* at all. 

The “ Guesses at Truth,” by the Brothers Hare, is one of the most 
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interesting and suggestive | books ever written. It contains some of 
the finest criticism in existence, and I gratefully acknowledge myself 
indebted to it for many happy hours. But I am now about to refer 
to a passage in the second series (I think) which displays, in my 
opinion, as much prejudice and confusion of thought as an en- 
lightened man could well crowd into such a small space. The 
book has an Index, but this is so bad that neither under the head 
“Shame,” “Body,” “ Love,” “ Friendship,” nor “ Modesty,” can I find 
the particular guess at truth of which it is now necessary to speak ; 
however, I am quite sure my account of it will be correct. The 
author—I forget whether it is Julius or Augustus Hare——wants to 
know how it is that while-we are not bashful in speaking of a friend- 
ship, we ære so in speaking of a love, and he concludes that “the body, 
the body is at the bottom of it.” Surely an amazing stroke of psy- 
chology ! For, first, it is fact that we are bashful, and when young ex- 
ceedingly bashful,in speaking of our friendships, though not in the same 
degree as in speaking of our loves. And, secondly, how can “the 
body, the body,” be “at the bottom of it,” when we experience 
a similar shyness in speaking of the very highest and deepest pas- 
sages in our spiritual experience? In this case again, the reader 
who fancies he sees a way out for the Guesser at Truth, will, I 
hope, be satisfied by subsequent criticisms of mine, that there is 
no such path of escape, and that this particular comment is a blunder, 
affiliated to a whole set of blunders. 

I have now to speak of some sentences from the pen of a man whose 
name is never to be mentioned without the deepest respect, especi- 
ally in this periodical—the late Dean Alford. Apart from the honour 
due to his memory, my immediate task is on other grounds suff- 
ciently difficult,‘and I again appeal—surely not'in vain—to the candour 
of the reader. In one of certain papers which appeared in the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE —supposed to ‘be conversations between a father and his 
sons and, daughters—Dean Alford condemned some painter for cover- 
ing a portion of the form of the Man of Sorrows. “ This reserve would 
be right,” said the father to his children, “in the case of an ordinary 
iuan being, because we are all sinful; but not in this case, because in 
Him was no sin.” But is it not obvious to remark that if the criterion 
is here, the body can never be represented at all? We sin with our 
hands, our lips, and our feet. Is there any reason—even a mysterious 
reason—for associating “sin” with one part of the body, or one func- 
tion of the body more than another? I can find no such reason. 
Nay, no such reason is possible in the nature of things. This point 
will necessarily arise again, but we will quit, for good and all, the 
particular instance upon which the question now arises. 

Let us now pass to some Art-criticism by another clergyman, the 
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“Rey, Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge,” who, in a book* which is valu- 
able and perverse in about equal proportions, but always eloquent and 
often humorous, has some of the most extraordinary sentences I have 
ever read—and I have read them over a great many times, with pained 
astonishment. For convenience, I am forced to attach my comments 
to the text by means of numerals as best I can; and I shall not be 
able to say half as much as occurs to me :— 


“Tn the human face, although exquisite beauty of expression will be ad- 
judged the highest beauty by the best judges, yet even this cannot exist 
without a certain degree of shape (1), although there can be great beauty of 
shape without beauty of expression (2). “And everybody can judge some- 
what of asl of form (3), whilst a few only can judge of beauty of expres- 
sion (3a). . . [The ancient Greek or Roman | did not care for anything 
beautiful in 1 earth, or sky, or sea, excepting so far as it contributed to his 
comfort. (!) Hence it comes to pass, that in the whole range of heathen 
literature, wonderful-as it is in intellect and symmetry, there is not one 
passage that rises above a comfortable sense of the beauty of nature (! ! 4) 

. . The skilful disposal of drapery alone gives expression to the human 
for m (5); without it the body by itself at best is beautiful shape, incapable 
of any high ministry, with the curse of the Fall upon it (6), powerless 
to elevate or inspire noble thoughts, since mere shape, apart from mes- 
sages of feeling, purity, and holiness (7), is a poor thing.” 


(1.) It is surely a very idle truism to say that beauty of expression 
cannot exist without shape. But what, for this argument, is meant 
by a “certain degree of shape?” Difference of shape is intelligible, 
but every visible thing must have outline. 

(2.) This is worse than a truism: it is utterly absurd. Beauty of 
shape without beauty of expression ‘is just impossible} One part 
of a “shape” may be unpleasant in “expression,” while another 
is pleasent, but all beauty whatever, 'even in the “loves of the tri- 
angles,” is beauty of expression. 

(3, 8a.) The precise reverse of these propositions : is, at the very 
least, equally plausible. 

(4.) In the face of even the gross exaggerations of which the late 
F: W. Robertson (as pointed out by Mr. Matthew Arnold) was guilty 


* Education and School. Macmillan & Co. (Second Edition, 1867.) 

+ Hear George Eliot :—“ Beauty has an expression beyond and far above the one 
woman’s soul that it clothes; as the words of genius have a wider meaning than the ~ 
thought that prompted them: it is more than a woman's love that moves usin a 
woman’s eyes—it seems to be a far-off, mighty love that has come near to us, and 
made speech for itself there ; the rounded neck, the dumpled arm, move us by something 
more than their prettiness, by their close lanship with all we have known of tenderness 
and peace. The noblest nature sees the most of this impersonal expression in beauty.” 
The nature which does not see all this for itself has defects as pitiable in their way as 
deafness and blindness, 
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in this matter, I should haye thought no cultivated human being 
would ever have penned these outrageously unjust dicta. 

(5.) It is impossible to read this without pinching oneself to be 
sure one is awake. If anybody really believes it, he is short 
of certain faculties. The naked human body is—contrary to this 
and the succeeding dicta—capable of the sublimest, tenderest, 
most exquisite expression, quite apart from drapery; in fact of 
“ministry” of the highest order. 

(6.) Why is the “ curse of the Fall” upon “the body” more than 
upon the soul? Does the entity Sin get into a man’s shank-bone, 
as it might into a balk of timber ? : 

(7.) “Mere shape” cannot rightly be considered “apart” from 
those “messages.” Mr. Thring is dealing with a figment of ‘his 
own brain. No human being—no, not one—ever did, or could, con- 
sider them wholly so “ apart.” 

Some remarks which follow about “symmetry” being “repose,” 
and “expression” being “motion,” I omit, in sheer bewilderment. 
The living human countenance is never in absolute repose. So 
much on the one hand. On the other, it may be observed, that the 
“mere shape” of a corpse has been held capable of much expression 
and even of “ high and noble ministry.” 

I cannot forbear adding that Mr. Thring actually puts into print 
in this passage the dictum that “all subtle and sweet emotions were 
denied” to the heathen. Does Mr. Thring know (even by photo- 
graph merely, as it is my misfortune to do) a Cupid and Psyché, by 
Gerard, in the Louvre? Were “all sweet.and subtle emotions ” 
denied to the human creatures who, feeling after God if haply they 
might find Him, invented the exquisite myth which inspiréd that 
picture? And ‘when criticism has done its worst upon the artist's 
work, will any sober mortal contend that the unclad Cupid— 


“« Amor, nicht das kind, der Jungling . . .” 


has no “expression,” because he has no breeches? I assert that 
from the top of the finger to “i bei fianchi ”—what is good enough 
for Tasso is good enough for me—and from “the beautiful flanks” 
down to the feet, the “mere shape” of the divine boy is alive with 
reverence and tenderness. 

Enough, and too much. I will complete my extracts with one of 
much beauty from the “ Endeavours after the Christian Life” of the 
Rev. James Martineau (ed. 1847). It is taken from the second of 
two discourses on “ The Sphere of Silence,” and is as follows :— 


“There are things too low to be spoken of, which indeed become low 
by bemg spoken of. The appetites are of this kind. They were meant’ 
to be the begmnings of action, not the end of speech: and under the 
dropping of words, they are as wholesome food analyzed into constituent 
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poisons. God lights that fire, and does not want our breath to blow it, 

‘or the fuel of our thought to feed it. The inferior impulses in man are 
glorified by being placed at the natural disposal of higher sentiment : 
they are submitted to the transforming power of generous aspirations and 
great ideas. Wuielded by these, they are far above the level of sense ; 
and are not only controlled by conscience, but dignified by the light of 
beauty, and ennobled by the alliance of affection. Their just action is 
secured far less by repressive discipline against them, than by nourishing 
the strength of the humanities that use them; by keeping them wholly 
inattentive to themselves ; by breaking every mirror in which their own 
face may be beheld.” 


Now, this noble paragraph comes so near to what appears to me to 
be the absolute and exact truth upon the subject to which it relates, 
that I can assure the reader that I have no belief or sentiment on the 
matter which could not, at a pinch, shelter itself under the decision 
just quoted. © But as it is still, in my opinion, inexact and expressed 
in terms which lead away from the only intellectual justifications of 
right practice (in these questions) which can be maintained against 

` all comers without assuming other than universally defensible postu- 
lates, I will ask leave to examine more consecutively in a second 
paper the nature of that incoherency of moral criticism which I have 
endeavoured to exhibit by means of the foregoing quotations. The 
true Law of Modesty in Art and Conduct is not difficult to find, if we 
once make up our mind to throw our prepossessions clean away 
before going in search of it. If they are errors, we are bound to 
part with them. -If they are truths, we shall inevitably gather them 
to our bosoms again. 


MATTHEW BROWNE. 





. FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 


‘ 


FEW weeks ago, one May morning, a multitude of well-dressed . 
A and apparently well-to-do people were coming out of an obscure 
chapel in Essex Street. The little street was lined with carriages, 
and busy men passing through the Strand turned hastily aside to ask 
what was the matter. Is.ita marriage? is it a theatre?.were the 
most frequent qnestions. Those who knew answered that M. Coque- 
rel, the French orator, had been preaching. The eloquent Huguenot 
preachirig the anniversary sermon for the English Unitarians was a 
subject of study for all students of religious development. The 
special chapel in which the sermon was preached had been ‘built by- 
the exertions of a clergyman who seceded from the Church of England 
in the end of the last century, but most of the people present were | 
lineally descended from the old Puritans. The representatives of 
Calvin’s French and English disciples had met after the lapse of three 
centuries, but so far are they from the theology of Calvin, that in the 
common judgment of all Christian men they are barely on the border- 
Jand of Christianity. : 
When a man wants a theory to explain developments of this’ kind, 
he, has not far to go. Something in Calvin’s Church or in Calvin’s 
theology will be made to bear the burden. Half a century ago 
there was a great controversy between some, English. divines as to 
the causes of German Rationalism. One party traced its origin 
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entirely to the want of a hierarchical episcopacy. The Lutherans, as 
well as the Calvinists, had set aside the constitution which Christ 
and His Apostles gave to the Church ; and the result was, a departure 
from the true faith. The apostacy, however, was not general, and 
- therefore the theory was not of universal application. The Presbyte- 
rians in Scotland, the Independents in England, and the majority of 
the French Reformed still adhered to the theology of the Reformation. 
On the other hand, during the last fifty years, we have had a sturdy 
crop of Rationalism in the Church of England, and the Bishops have 
had no power against it. The Church of Rome, too, has had its 
Rationalism, and we have yet to see if the hierarchy, after all the 
toils of the Vatican, will succeed in suppressing it. What is called 
Rationalism is a natural growth, not peculiar to any Church or sect. 
The arguments by which one party fastens it as a reproach on 
another remind us of a story of Dr. Robertson, the celebrated 
Scotch divine and historian.. He had come to England with Henry 
Dundas, Baron Cockburn; and Robert Sinclair. The three last, 
seeing a gallows on a ‘hillock, rode round it to get a nearer view of 
the felon, When they met at their inn, Dr. Robertson began a dis- 
course on the character of nations, especially descanting on the 
barbarity of the English. He had seen three Englishmen on horse- 
back doing what no ‘Scotchman would ever have done. “Doctor,” 
said Dundas, with the face of a criminal, “it.was Cockburn and 
Sinclair and me.” This spoiled the theory of the development of 
the character of nations. Philosophies of the history of religion are 
like the philosophies of history in general, made on very uncertain 
knowledge. The causes which affect religious belief are mostly from 
their very nature, unknown. A great work has yet to. be done in the 
mere study of phenomena before a conelysin of any real value can 
be reached. 

‘There are few pages of ecclesiastical idee: so full of interest and 
instruction as those which concern the Reformed Church of France. 
When we look at the frivolous and volatile creature who is the typical 
Frenchman of the present day, we can scarcely believe that Calvin and 
“Beza were Frenchmen, and that their countrymen formed the Church 
of the Huguenots. But three centuries ago the Reformed Church of 
France promised to be the most powerful of those which embraced 
the Reformation. Whole towns declared themselves Protestant. Wor- 
shippers to the number of 20,000 or 30,000 used to assemble in one 
place. Princes and nobles were among its members. The first 
Synod of Rochelle was attended by the Queen of Navarre, the Prince 
of Navarre, the Prince of Condé, the Prince of Nassau, Admiral 
Coligny, and many “other Lords and Gentlemen.” Its persecutions 
have been the saddest in all history, yet- it exists. The bush has 
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burned, but has not been consumed. It survived the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the.defection'of Henry of Navarre, the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and the proscription which followed for many 
generations, ¿Dynasties have passed away, empires have risen. and 
fallen, revolution has succeeded revolution, and still the Church of 
the Huguenots‘exists. It meets in our day under the protection of 
the Republic, and holds the first Synod which it has been allowed to 
hold for two hundred years. “In my country,” said M. Coquerel, in his 
eloquent sermon in Essex Street, “ there was a time when a powerful 
king declared that Protestant Christianity should be destroyed in his 
realm, and then all our temples were cut down even to the ground ; 
but the worship there offered was alive, and survived the temple, and 
there is a tradition in the mountains of the Cevennes, that when the 
Huguenots, after their temples had been destroyed, came by night to ' 
the ruins, and listened, they heard angels singing in the clouds the 
old cherished psalms which they had no right then to sing any more. 
They listened to them, and they went away comforted, hoping that 
their temples would rise again some day; and so they have, and at 
the present time from those temples which had been brutally over- 
thrown, rise up in all parts of France our own psalms, and we do not 
want to hear voices in heaven singing them, for we sing them with 
all our heart, and all our faith, and all our mind, because we have 
believed, and our belief could'not be destroyed with our temple.” * 

M. Thiers, at the solicitation, it is believed, of M. Guizot, granted to 
the Reformed Church permission to hold a National Synod. The 
value of this measure is differently estimated by different parties. 
Ecclesiastical assemblies may be useful for conference, deliberation, 
or administration of business. They may be mischievous, like the 
Councils of Nice and Trent, or they may be harmless, like the Pan- 
Anglican, which gave amusement to a multitude of profane pecple, 
and immortality to an Archbishop of Canterbury.. In matters 
indifferent, where the minority is willing to submit to the decisions 
of the majority, general synods may be useful. But when this is 
not the case, there is an insoluble question of the power of majorities 
and the rights of minorities. 

The French nation, humbled by recent disasters, and taught, it is 
to be hoped, a salutary lesson, has wisely set itself to regulate its | 
internal affairs. M. Thiers is administering the Republic on principles ' 
of liberty and equity hitherto unknown in the government of France. 
The last Synod met at Loudun, in the days of Louis XIV. When it 
was dissolved the royal commissioners told the members that they 


* The subject of the sermon was the death of Stephen and the destruction of the 
Temple worship. 
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would meet again when the king thought proper to assemble them. 
To-day the:Synod meets, as Pastor Babut said in his sermon at the 
Oratory, “sous la protection de la République française, qui s'est 
montrée aussi jalouse de protéger nos institutions’ religieuses que 
Louis XIV. de`les détruire.” The first’ séance was-on the 6th of 
June. The place of meeting was the Church of the Holy Spirit. 
Conspicuous on a chair was an open Bible, under a canopy of 
velvet. Behind it was a platform for the President and secretaries, 
and before it the tribune for the speakers. The arrangement was 
in imitation of the National Assembly at Versailles, and the 
members were grouped as in the Chamber of Deputies. On the 
left were the Liberals, their leaders, MM. Athanse and Etienne Co- 
querel, Pécaut, Colani,. Fontanés, and Steeg, in the front rank. 
On the right the Orthodox, with the venerable Guizot at their 
head. On the centre left the best known were MM. Jalabert and 
Montaudon; and on the centre tight MM. Babut, Bois, Dhombres, 
and Breyton.* 

The constitution of an ecclesiastical synod as a government within 
the State is a subject that would perplex the keenest lawyers, if they 
were called upon to determine it. Where a Church is a conventional 
or free community, it may be supposed to exercise discipline with the 
utmost freedom. It may have a power to make decrees so long as ` 
the members are willing to obey its decrees, but any effort to enforce 
obedience would probably bring it in collision with the civil power. 
A Church connected with the State may, like the Church of Scotland, 
have an apparent or even an actual autonomy, and yet this freedom 
may depend on the mere will or indifference of the State. In 
England, where the State and the Church are so blended as to be in 
some respects the same community, the constitution of an ecclesias- 
tical synod is more perplexing. When Convocation was restored in ` 
the reign of Queen Anne, during the few years of its fevered existence 
it did little else than set forth enormous claims concerning its rights 
and its duties. The Lower House maintained that it was independent, 
that it had its own prolocutor, and was not subject to the president 
of the Upper House. In the great controversy which arose about the 
powers of Convocation, some maintained that it was one of the estates 
of the realm, and that its decisions had the same, validity as Acts of 
Parliament, This view of Convocation, advocated by Dr. Atterbury, 
was controverted by Dr. Wake. Convocatior found its actual power 
to be very small. The Lower House condemned Bishop Burnet and 
John Toland. It afterwards arraigned William Whiston and Samuel 


* Jalabert is a layman. The others are pastors, excepting, of course, M, Guizot. 
Colani, however, has resigned his position as pastor, and wishes to be considered a 
layman, : 
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Clarke. It was proceeding to condemn Bishop Hoadley’s luminous 
exposition of the principles of the kingdom of Christ, in which the 
Upper House would probably have joined, when George I., in his great 
clemency, sent the idle talkers to their parishes, and prevented them 
doing mischief to themselves and other people. 

By an unaccountable law, ecclesiastical synods, left to themselves, 
are always conservative. They defend all received errors, and have a 
natural antipathy to reforms. When Tillotson persuaded King Wil- 
liam to allow Convocation to meet, that they might sanction such a 
revision in the Prayer-Book as would conciliate the Nonconformists, 
he soon found that he had taken the surest way to defeat himself. 
It must have been after this experience that he said he never knew 
any good come out of such assemblies. Since Tillotson’s day, all 
liberal theologians have had an instinctive dread of ecclesiastical 
synods. In England, Convocation is regarded as a conference chiefly 
of Church dignitaries, without power to do anything, but with the 
will to obey a being of whom it is said that he 


“ finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 


The proceedings of the old Huguenot synods do not seem to have 
been much more edifying than those of the English Convocation. At 
that of Poitiers, in 1561, canons were made against dancing, and 
professors of dancing were to be ‘excommunicated if they did not quit 
their profession. At the Synod of Rochelle, in 1571, the “abominable 
errors and heresies” of the Socinians were condemned, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to desire the English bishops to repress the errors 
of Richard Cosin, and “ other errors which had begun to be in vogue 
among them.” In the following year, at the Synod of Nimes, all 
kinds of theatricals were forbidden, whether public or private. It 
was also decreed that professors of divinity might retain their adul- 
terous wives, which privilege was not granted to pastors, on the 
ground that they were to be exemplary in their families as well as in 
their persons. At St. Foy, in 1578, the ministers were instructed 
not to cite profane authors or stories in their sermons, but to let the 
Scripture have full and sovereign authority. One minister was 
deposed as “a common rogue,” who had intruded himself into the 
ministry by means of forged letters, and who had been punished by 
a magistrate for clipping his Majesty’s coin and selling it to the gold- 
smiths. Nevertheless, added the decree of the Synod, “We do 
licence him to keep school and instruct youth!” At the same Synod 
a canon was made concerning “ the immodest habits and fashions of 
men and women,” and both sexes were enjoined “to keep modesty in 
their hair.” In accordance with this canon, the pastor of Montauban . 
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refused the communion to the wife and daughter of Du Plessis 
because they refused to have their hair cut. Lord Bacon was'then 
at Montauban, and suspecting that Madame Du Plessis had a design 
upon him with her daughter's long hair, he took the side of the 
pastor who censtired the “scandalous excess in head-attire.” 

The liberal theologians of the French Reformed Church showed an 
early dread of the National Synod. Letters and petitions were sent to 
M. Thiers from liberal pastors and liberal consistories, setting forth 
that the gift of the Republic would only be used as an atm “of op- 
pression, to divide the Church, and to hinder freedom of inquiry. The 
` President answered that he would treat them all with equity. If 
they remained one, Church, they would be acknowledged as such by 
the Republic. : If they divided, they would both be acknowledged. 
The Minister of Worship explained that it was impossible for the 
government to take cognizance of the questions on which Protestants 
were not agreed. His office was that of sentinel of the law. 

Evangelicals and Liberals met in the Synod with very different feel- 
ings, the one hailing it as the restoration of the ancient heritage of 
the Church, and the other dreading it as a machinery that would 
interfere with the necessities of the present hour. These different 
feelings are quite in agreement with the different positions of the 
two parties. The one supposes a complete revelation of truth madé 
once for all, and that this revelation is expressed definitely in the 
dogmatic standards of the Church. With this view, the duty of a 
Protestant synod is to revise and enforce the dogmas of the Re- 
formers. The Liberals, on the other hand, not believing that revela- 
tion consists in definite dogmas, much’ less‘ that the formulated 
dogmas of the confessions are a revelation, were afraid of the.inter- 
ference of a synod in matters of faith. The first subject of discussion 
was naturally concerning the constitution of the assembly. M. Guizot 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Republic and to M. Thiers for 
restoring: to the Church its right of self-government. M. Jalabert 
was not sure if this was a gift to be received with gratitude: M. 
Pécaut wished so to express their thanks as not to imply that the 
minority were to be bound by the decisions of the majority. M. 
Colani maintained that the Church could not be said to have self- 
government so long as it was not properly represented by the Synod. 
The form of thanks was left to a committee. On the third day there 
was some discussion as to the persons to be admitted to the assembly. 
M. Guizot opposed the admission of ladies, arguing that their pre- 
sence would lessen the solemnity of the discussions. M. Colani vin- 
dicated their admission, on the ground that they were more religious 
than men. _The Synod decreed that they should ‘be admitted. On 
the 10th of June the’discussion about the constitution of the assembly 
-< VOL, XX. SS i : 
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began in earnest. M. Jalabert explained that it was not the wish of 
the Left that the Synod should be dissolved. -He hoped rather that 
the two parties would work together, and preserve the unity of the 
Church. The decree of the Republic cited the laws of the year X. and 
of 1852, and added a-third Article, which constituted particular 
synods electoral colleges. By this arrangement, consistories with six 
or seven thousand members had the same number of representatives 
as consistories with thirty thousand. This fault in the decree need 
not, the speaker said, prevent fraternal discussion; but the Synod 
could not have any other character than that of an assembly which 
_ the government might consult as to the welfare of the Church. 

M. Laurens,* on the other side, maintained the authoritative 
character of the Synod. We are not here, he said, for a new 
work. We do not inaugurate for the Reformed Church of France 
a new government. We are but the continuators of a work of 
restoration begun under the first Republic in the year X., continued 
under the second Republic’ in 1852, and which now we are called 
to complete in 1872. Our Church, the speaker said, has a past 
history which shows it to have been in constant possession of its 
confession of faith, its discipline, its liturgy, and. its hierarchical 
organization. When the Church was united to the State in the 
year X., the first Consul, in the preface to the decree, recognized the 
discipline of the Church. M. Laurens cited also the words of the Count 
de Belbeuf in 1869 in the case of the Consistory of Caen :—* La’ loi 
de Yan X., traité dalliance entre l'Etat et le Protestantisme, na donc 
pu ni voulw innover. Elle a reconnu lEglise réformée comme 
communion chrétienne, avec ses conditions d'établissement préemis- 
tantes, avec leg principes et.les règles de son ancien gouvernement.” 
After explaining the whole government’ of the Church, the Count 
ended by saying:—“Le Synode national représente en effet dans 
sa plus haute expression l'autorité religieuse, dogmatique et discipli- 
naire.” M. Jalabert disputed the Count’s authority, and M. Guizot 
supported it. M. Laurens further maintained that the President 
of the Republic intended to give the Church authority in matters 
of faith and discipline independent of the State. M. Larnac 
answered that-this independence was an illusion. He would not enter 
into the question of the rights of the ancient synods, but since that 
time the Church had become united to the State, and while that 
union remained, absolute, ecclesiastical independence was impossible. 

Two propositions were subsequently laid, before the Synod—one by 
M. Jalabert, representing the Left, and another by M. Pernessin,+ re- 
presenting the Right. The first was this :— 


* A layman. t A layman. 
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“L'Assemblée, appelée à se prononcer sur son caractère ot sur ses attri- 
butions, reconnaft que les bases électorales adoptées pour sa convocation ne 
peuvent donner la certitude que toutes les tendances du protestantisme 
frangais soient représentées dans son sens en raison de leur importance 
relative. Mais. sous cette réserve, elle se considère dans ses différentes 
fractions comme étant auprés du gouvernement l'organe autorisé des besoins, 
des væux et des sentiments des différentes parties de PEghse ;—et comme 
appelée, à l'égard des communautés protestantes, à faire une œuvre d’union 
et de pacification sous les inspirations de Jésus Christ, chef de PEglise 
invisible, dans la communion duquel elle veut travailler à ’avancement du 
régne de Dieu en toute vérité eb charité.” 


The second ran thus :— 


s L’ Assemblée, considérant que le présent Synode général a été convoqué, 
et s'est réuni aux termes des lois et décrets qui ont reglé le régime de 
VEglise réformée de France depuis son rétablissement ; considérant que la 
convocation et l’élection au dit Synode général reconnaissent et consacrent 
les libertés et Pautonomie de l'Eglise réformée de France en matière reli- 
gieuse ; considérant que les élections au présent Synode général ont été 
faites en pleine liberté, avec le concours de toutes les autorités religieuses 
appelée à y prendre part, et que le droit de l'Eglise réformée de France a 


. modifier, sil y a lieu, son régime intérieur religieux, notamment son 


systéme électoral, quant à ses Synodes futurs, reste entier et pleinement 
réservé, passe à Tordre du jour.” 


The discussion seemed nearly exhausted, when M. de Clausonne* 
gave it for a moment a new character. He thought it difficult 
to pass the order of M. Pernessin. The arguments by which it 
had been maintained that the ‘Church always had the right of synods 


. In possession were ingenious, but not supported by history. For 


seventy years the government of the Churches had been congrega- 
tional. Their reunion and whatever authority the Synod had were 
due to the sovereign generosity of M. Thiers. The speaker also 
objected to the motion of M. J alabert, that it seemed to blame the 
Government for giving them permission to meet as a National Synod. 
He recommended both parties to accept the Synod as a boon, to 
use it for the good of the Church, and to maintain union by mutual 
concessions. 

The Left asked a moment for diraeta and substituted this 
motion :—“ L’Assemblée, prenant acte des réserves faites par un 
certain nombre de ses membres sur le caractère et les attributions 
du Synode, passe à J’ordre du jour.” It was maintained by the 
Right that this would invalidate beforehand the proceedings of the- 
Synod. M. Jalabert’s proposition being withdrawn, that of M. Per- 
nessin came first, which was put to the vote and carried by a majority 
of sixty-one against forty-six. 

The Liberals thus far were defeated. The Synod claims what the 


* A layman. 
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English Convocation once claimed, to be a legislative body, exercising 
ecclesiastical authority co-ordinately with the State. It regarded 
itself, and so far as the President of the Republic is concerned, 
apparently with justice, as having received power to govern the 
Church. A. limit, however, was added, that in case of a division, 
' the Liberals would receive the same ‘treatment as the Evangelicals. 
This equitable arrangement had the effect of reducing. the practical 
question to the simple one of the expediency of a separation or of the 
two parties remaining in the same Church. As Congregationalists, 
it was not necessary that their differences should separate them, but 
as Presbyterians the minority might be compelled to submit to the 
decisions of the majority. The Liberals seem to have made it their 
chief business to prevent a schism, and the Evangelicals made’ it 
theirs to proclaim what they regarded as truth. 

At this point the discussions ‘of the Synod have a universal interest. 
They touch on the great practical Church questions of the day—how 
men of different religious sentiments are to work together in the 
same Church. We are trying to settle it in the Church of England, 
where we have three parties with widely different conceptions of the 
meaning of Christianity. We meet each other as friends, and some- 
times take part in the same services, where the trial to ‘some is quite 
as much as human flesh can bear. A “celebrant” of the new school 
goes through some extraordinary performances before the sacramental 
‘bread and wine, while an Evangelical or Broad Church helper is, as 
the case may be, either indignant or amused. An Evangelical teaches 
one way of salvation, a High Churchman another, and a Broad ` 
Churchman has a different idea of salvation altogether. In the 
French Refornted Church the sacramental party is missing, but this 
is not due to the want of extravagant sacramental language in the 
old standards of the Church. The subtle explanations of a real but 
- spiritual presence of a body are plentiful in the old Calvinistic 
confessions. The Reformers, though ready to go to the stake rather 
' than believe transubstantiation, like a great many religious people 

in the present day,* said many things not very intelligible about 
the “real presence ” in the Eucharist. 

A sacramental party, howevér, has not developed in the .French 
Protestant Church. The chief division is into Evangelicals and 
Liberals. The Evangelicals adhere in the main to the old creeds of 
the Church. Many of them are pietists that have been’ influenced 
religiously by the work of the, Haldanes at Geneva, and by mis- 


- 


. ‘ ` 


* We may instance the lines written by Dr. Doddridge, and sung in all Hurchei= 
“ Hail, sacred feast which Jesus makes, x; 
Rich banguet of His flesh and blood” 
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sionaries sent from England by the Wesleyans, Like all the zealous 
` parties in England who come under the category of Evangelical, they 
regard their dogmatic creed as inseparable from their religious life. 
To be saved implies with them receiving certain views concerning a 
certain way of being saved. Their antagonism to the Liberals, 
who regard dogmas as mere temporary theological concretions, is 
natural and intelligible. The more earnest of the Evangelicals wish 
to be separated from the Liberals. They do not wat to be identified 
with men who in their judgment are not believers in Christianity. 
The Liberal sets aside the very beliefs which the Evangelical regards 
as the essence of the Gospel. The only thing which he values is 
the religious life common to all good men. To promote this is his 
chief object, and his problem is how this religious life is to exist 
independent of what‘he regards as the untenable theologies. 

In reading the discussions in the Synod, the first impression is the 
incapacity of the Evangelicals to understand the Liberals. This is 
due in some measure to the very nature of the positions held by the 
two parties. The Liberals do not formulate their beliefs. ° Like our 
English Unitarians, they are not so much a dogmatic as a zetetic 
sect. They want many subjects to be left open; how many they 
scarcely know. An important part of their religion is free inquiry, 
but free inquiry is nothing positive, and must appear ‘a very poor 
religion in the judgment of those who hold certain dogmas as unim- 
peachable and necessary certainties. M. Colani defined a Christian 
as one who feels a joyful trust in God. M. Clamageran,* another 
Liberal, described the Christian as for ever seeking truth, but never 
able to say, “I have found it.” He does not seek formularies of 
faith, but the direct contact of the soul with the gospel and the 
person of Christ. The language of the Liberals sometimes wants 
explanation. They confess that their dogmatic belief is variable. 
They feel truth, and feel also that truth cannot be bound up in 
definitions. To use the words of our poet, they “have but faith,” 
they do not “ know.” 

This position is in the main intelligible, and therefore the in- 
capacity of the Evangelicals to understand it is, to speak mildly, 
remarkable, Pastor Babut,in the opening sermon, divided Christians 
into three classes, whom he thus described : “The Catholic Christian 
puts the authority of the Church and the Pope above Jesus Christ. 
The Rationalist Christian puts his reason or his conscience above 
Jesus Christ. The Evangelical Christian believes in Jesus Christ, 
because of Jesus Christ Himself, because of His testimony.” If by 
Rationalist Christians M. Babut means the Liberals, he could scarcely 
have made a more outrageous parody on their belief, Reason and 
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conscience are not put above Jesus Christ, but they are recognised 
as the faculties by which alone we can believe in Jesus Christ. But 
for these faculties Jesus Christ would be to us what any other man 
is, and His testimony no more than any other testimony. The 
argument might be turned against Pastor Babut. The Evangelical, 
. it might be said, lays the foundation of. his faith in histories, which 
he knows only by tradition, and in doctrinal speculations, which 
are metaphysical, ànd belong chiefly to ‘the region of mere reasoning.. 
The Liberals, on the contrary, make these indifferent, and go at 
once to the invincible facts of a new life and the power of spiritual 
contact, with the gospel. The greatest offender of all in the way 
of misapprehending or misrepresenting the Liberals was M. Guizot. 
He spoke in general terms about unbelief, impiety, German theories, 
and Pantheism, which he called Materialism-and Atheism. The 
Protestant sage might have learned by this time that there is nothing” 
_ more provoking, more misleading, or more ‘absolutely ‘mischievous ' 
than this use of a multitude of .vague words, which may be applied 
to anybody or anything. On the subject of Pantheism, has M. 
Guizot forgotten the words of the Abbé Maret: “Cependant les 
théories de M. Guizot, comme celles des Eclectiques, comme celles 
de M. Michelet et de M. Lerminier, nous paraissent aboutir è ce terme ‘ 
inévitable.” * Itis not surprising that M. Coquerel rose and demanded 
who were meant by M: Guizot when he spoke of some in the 
Reformed Church that had violated the faith and overturned the 
foundations of Christianity. It was admitted that M. Coquerel was 
one of those intended, and yet the Synod decided that he should 
not be allowed a word in self-defence. 

Tbe object at which the Evangelicals aimed from the beginning . 
of the Synod was to vote a creed which would declare the faith of the 
Church. They could not compel those who were already preachers to , 
. subscribe it, but they might impose it on future candidates. At first 
sight a creed seems one of the best ways of preserving the orthodox 
faith of a community. It is, however, a fact that Churches without 
creeds, as, for instance, the English Independents, may for the most 
part remain orthodox, while Churches with creeds, as the Church . 
of England or the Lutheran Church in Germany, may find their 
creeds as straw and stubble before them. An Evangelical at the 
Synod was denouncing the Hegelians, and a Liberal answered that 
Hegel would have subscribed the most orthodox of the creeds. Any 
confession of faith will bear a great many meanings. The memorable 
feat of Dr. Newman with the Thirty-nine Articles has demonstrated 
that men cannot be bound by confessions of faith, Human 
language i is necessarily imperfect, and forms of belief, like everything 
in nature, are continually undergoing an imperceptible change. 

ry * Essai sur le Panthéisme, p. 48. 
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A century had not elapsed in England before Arminians not 
only subscribed our Calvinistic articles, but even denied that they 
were Calvinistic. Professor Nicolas, in a recent lecture on the 
history of the College of Montauban, traced three different stages 
in the views of the professors. The first were strict Calvinists, even 
believing “la damnation éternelle des petits enfants.’ The last 
were more moderate, yet always clinging to Calvinism. The school 
of Saumur was the first to make a great departure from the Con- 
fession of Rochelle. The obstinately orthodox were at Sedan, while 
Montauban took a middle way between heresy and the old confession. 
M. Coquerel, in his speech at the Synod, traced the history of 
Liberalism through the past generations of the Reformed Church. 
“Tl y a toujours eu des libéraux dans PEglise. Vous citerai-je les 
noms de Rabaud Saint-Etienne, qui réorganisa l'Eglise réformée de 
Paris en 1787; de Jean Fabre, le forçat pour la foi, Vhonnéte 
criminel; des savants pasteurs Daillé et Blondel; d'Amyrault et de 
YEcole scientifique de Saumur; de l’illustre érudit Casaubon; du 
juris-consulte Charles du Moulin, et enfin du plus’ éclairé des ré- 
formateurs, Zwingli? Ces hommes, dont nous sommes tous fiers, ont 
été les hétérodoxes de leur temps ; les Synodes d’alors ne les ont pas 
exclus.” Orthodoxy, M. Coquerel went on to say, was something 
foreign to him. He had never renounced it because he had never 
received it. He was a Huguenot, proud of his descent. His fathers 
worshipped in the desert. Some of his more immediate ancestors 
were Liberal pastors. He might almost say that he was “a Liberal 
before he was born.” For seventy years there had been no sub- 
scription to any confession. The preachers promised at their ordina- 
tion that they would preach according to their conscience. Before 
this stage was reached, it is manifest that the creeds had ceased to 
serve the object for which they were written. 

This history has some similitude with the Hey of creeds 
in England. The Presbyterians, driven out of the Established 
Church by the rigours of the Act of Uniformity, took a dislike to 
subscriptions altogether. The State required them to subscribe 
thirty-three out'of the Thirty-nine Articles, but beyond this they 
were free. When the Exeter controversy arose in 1719, and some 
of the ministers were charged with Arianism, the orthodox wished 
to renew subscription. The remedy has an odd history, but the 
lesson is the same—that creed or no creed, the beliefs of men will 
continue to change. One party subscribed the first of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and the answer to the question on the Trinity in the 
Westminster Assembly's Catechism, while another party pro- 
tested against being bound by any subscription. This was the fatal 
moment for Presbyterianism in England. A large number of the 
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ministers and students who were against this néw subscription con- 
formed to the Established Church. Among the number were some 


who rose to great eminence, as Bishop Butler, Archbishop Secker, 


` and Josiah Hort, Archbishop of Tuam, whom Dr. Watts, his fellow- 
student, describes as “the first genius” in Mr. Rowe’s Academy. 
Dr. Calamy expressed his surprise that men who scrupled to sub- 


scribe the first of the Articles, as Nonconformists, should yet be ' 


willing to conform and subscribe the whole Thirty-nine. The reason, 
however, is not difficult to find. It is simply that by this time, in 
spite of all the impositions of 1662, there was more actual freedom 
.In the Established Church than among the Nonconformists. Sub- 
scription had ceased to be a bondage. The Exeter ministers. were 
‘ expelled, though they were ‘scarcely Arian, certainly not more than 
Samuel Clarke was an Arian, who yet satisfied Convocation that he 
was orthodox. The successors, however, both of those who were 
expelled and of those who subscribed, became definitely Arians, and 


some of them Unitarians. The spirit of inquiry connected with: 


these changes of ‘belief originated in the Church of England, and 
was afterwards taken up by the Nonconformists. Itis simple history 
that throughout the eighteenth century the ‘Church, with the 
- iniposed creed, and the creedless Churches, had their parallel parties 
of Evangelical and Liberal. 

The proposition for a confession of faith was introduced into the 
French Synod by Professor Bois of Montauban. It declared the 
_ fidelity of the Reformed Church to the principles of faith and liberty 
. on which it had been founded—* Avec ses pères et ‘ses martyrs 
dans la Confession de la Rochelle, avec toutes les Eglises de la 
Reformation dans leurs symboles, elle proclame Vautorité souve- 
raine des saintes Eeritures en matière de fot, et le salut par la for 
en Jésus Christ, Fils wnique de Dieu, mort pour nos offenses et 
ressuscité pour notre justification. Elle conserve donc et elle main- 
tient, à la base de son enseignement, de son culte et de sa discipline, 
les grands faits Chrétiens représentés dans ses solennités religieuses 
et exprimés dans ses liturgies, notamment dans la confession des 
péchés, dans le symbole des Apétres, et dans la liturgie de la Sainte 
Cène.” This was a brief creed, and considering it as coming from 
the orthodox side, it was very moderate. The disposition of the 
Synod in this respect contrasts favourably with that of the English 
Convocation, which, to satisfy the scruples of the whole Broad Church 
party, with Lord Shaftesbury’s “noble army” of Evangelicals, refuses 
to surrender so much as one good Catholic curse. There is, of 
course, this difference, that the English Church is in possession of 
its creeds, while the French Reformed is only striving to regain its 
- creeds. 
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The first point in the new confession is the sovereign authority of 
the Scriptures in matters of faith. This isa point with which in 
one sense no Protestant Church can dispense. As against the autho- 
rity of the Church of Rome the Protestant has nothing on which he 
can lean but the Scriptures. Without the Scriptures he knows 
nothing of Christianity. They are the original documents of his 
religion. If the authority of the Church is renounced, he must turn 
to the Scriptures, and deal with them according to the reality of the 
case. But sovereign authority is an expression capable of a very 
wide meaning. When applied to a book like the Bible, which was 
written “at sundry times and in divers manners,” we must have a- 
reason for ascribing it either to every individual book in the Bible or 
to the Bible as a whole. In the latter case we rest upon what is 
called the canon, the history and origin of which are involved in 
the deepest darkness. Without the authority of the Church, we can 
assign no reason for one book being in the canon, and other books, 
believed to have been written at the same time and by Apostolic 
men, excluded. The Protestant principle requires free inquiry as 
to the origin and character of thé Scriptures, as the very first step 
after renouncing the authority of the Church. But the authority of 
the canon as such failing, we must turn to that of individual books. 
But here again perplexity pursues us. Concerning the origin of 
many of the books of the Bible, we have not even the pretence of a 
record. We come at last to the contents of the books, and for these 
we must bring with us the two great enemies both of the Catholics 
and the Evangelicals—reason and conscience. “No one,” said a 
Liberal speaker in the Synod, “believes the sovereign authority of 
the Song of Solomon.”—“TI do,” replied an Evangeljcal; “I believe 
it.” We can scarcely estimate the value of the sovereign authority of 
a book whose meaning is past finding out, if it be not the obvious 
one which shows it to have been written on the delectable mountains 
of the pleasures of sense. 

But reason and conscience have to be still further employed before 
we can reach any conclusion concerning the divinity of the Scrip- 
tures. The proposition of M. Bois does not embrace any extravagant 
theory of inspiration. It does not claim authority for the Scriptures 
except in matters of faith. Histories, figures, science, and every- 
thing which is not a matter of faith is left open. What can any 
Liberal wish more than this? How can any Evangelical be satisfied 
with only this? But from the orthodox side is there really any 
ground for the distinction ? The sovereign authority of the Scriptures 
is not limited to certain books, nor to certain parts of books, but to 
certain contents which are called matters of faith, and these matters 
of faith are not discernible by any external evidence. The impossi- 
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bility of making the distinction: between what is a matter of faith 
and what is not, shows clearly that-the Scriptures do not-claim that 
kindof sovereign authority which the Evangelicals ascribe to them, - 
or rather the kind of authority which M. Bois’s proposition ascribes to 
the Scriptures, is no authority at all. It leaves the question open 
as to the meaning of the Scriptures, and the Liberals only ask that 
reason and conscience may be used to determine what contents of the 
Scriptures are divine. 

The first objection which, the Liberals made to the er was its 
vagueness. It was not worth the trouble of the orthodox to pass it. 
The only way left by which we can know the divine in ‘the Scriptures 
is by what in England we call the “ verifying faculty” within. The 
Liberals at the Synod saw clearly that,- after granting so-much, it 
was illogical in the Evangelicals not to grant all that-they wanted. 
M. Viguié argued that the Liberal view of the Scriptures was fairly 
inferred from the Confession of Rochelle. No question has been so 
trying to Protestants as the question how they know the Scriptures 
to be the Word of-God. We are familiar with the sad shifts to 
which the old divines of: the Church of England were driven when 
pressed by Roman Catholic: controversialists to answer this question. 
They did not, like the modern “Catholic” Anglicans, fall back on ' 
the authority of the Church. That could not be done logically by 
those who denied the infallibility of the Church. The only other 
alternative was that of the Calvinistic confessions, which relied’ on, 
the testimony of the Spirit. To this Laud and Chillingworth: and 
Stillingfleet appealed. But this testimony'is internal. It speaks to 
something within man.: M. Vaguié identified it with the testimony 
of conscience. + 

It is not, of course, for a moment supposed that the men who wrote 
the Protestant Confessions, understood by the Spirit the conscience of ' 
man. They meant that the Bible, as a whole book, had authority, 
and that the evidence of this was in the book itself: The Scriptures 
were even supposed to testify to their own genuineness and canoni- - 
city. But the theory broke down as soon as men had time to examine 
it: The Liberals maintain that their doctrine is the legitimate result.. 
What’ the conscience feels to be true in the Scripture, that ‘is true. 
They start with the facts of the spiritual life- The accuracy of. the 
` Gospel histories, or the correctness of doctrines taught by Apostles, is 
a matter-indifferent. The Scripture contains the word of God, but it 
is not itself the word of God. , The faith by which the Church is one 
is defined by Pastor Fontanés as.“ une: acte de sentiment et devo- 
lonté, et non une question de doctrine:” g feeling of the soul; rather 
than a belief of:the intellect. It is true that this feeling leads’ men. 
to systematize their beliefs. But the root and essence:is the religious 
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sentiment. Christianity is this sentiment, as determined by: Jesus, 

who has given it a new life and a new seed. On this ground, M. 

Coquerel maintained that their differences were divinely appointed. 

` Jesus wishes this variety. It existed in the Primitive Church. Peter 
and Paul were not agreed. James differed from Paul about faith and 
works, Two of the four Gospels contain no trace of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ or of His miraculous birth. It is St. John and St. Paul 
who speak of “the Word made flesh.” © “If God,” said M. Coquerel, 
“has put so many diversities in His Scripture, it is not a synod which 
shall reform the work of God.” ` 

Some of the Liberals not only denied the accuracy of the Scriptures, 
but-fell into the mistake natural to negative teachers, of violently 
interpreting the Scriptures, to make them-agree with their own belief. 
This is surely unnecessary, after infallibility has been denied to the 
sacred writers. Few men are satisfied to estimate fairly the precise - 
amount of evidence that belongs to their side. M. Fontanés, who is 
evidently a young man, argued that the word “resurrection,” in the 

. New Testament, did not mean the return of a dead body to life. Now, 
whatever may be the belief of M. Fontanés as to resurrection, and 
whether his belief be the true one or not, it is not to be denied, nor is it 
necessary to deny, that the resurrection ofthe dead in the New Tes- 
tament means what an: ordinary person would understand by the 
words, It is perfectly likely that the material body ‘will not rise again. 
St. Paul plainly says it will not, but rather what is sown a natural 
body, will be raised a spiritual body. So long as we are ignorant, 
both of matter and of spirit, the nature of the resurrection is a subject 
evidently beyond our knowledge. But St. Paul never intended that 
what he said of the resurrection of spiritual.bodies should be so un- 
derstood as to deny the resurrection of Christ’s body, in the sense of 
the Evangelists. ‘Whatever may be the explanation of the miracle of 
Christ’s resurrection, St. Paul evidently believed it as a miracle. He 
‘believed that the body did not lie in the grave, but that it was seen 
by many persons, and finally ascended visibly into heaven. M. Fon- 
tanés argues more like an Evangelical than a Liberal, when he ex- 
plains St. Paul’s account .of .Christ’s'resurrection, as merely the soul 
of Jesus ascending from Sheol to the place of blessedness. 

The rest of the Confession was criticised in order, M. Colani ob- 

jected to it altogether as too theological, It did not correspond to 
Alexander Vinet’s description of a confession of faith, that it should 
‘flow from the lips of the child, the old man, or the dying.” It was, 
however, so simple, that M. Colani could not see how it could be iden- 
tified with the Confession of Rochelle. The metaphysical doctrines 
were ignored. The Holy Spirit was not mentioned. The divinity of 

. Christ was only alluded to under the vague phrase “only Son of God.” 
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Salvation by faith was mentioned, but did the Synod mean by salva- l 


tion, what Rome or. Calvin meant—hell escaped and heaven con- 
quered—or only a moral fact? “Died for our sins,” was also vague ; 

if it included the idea of expiation, that ought to have been stated. 
“Risen for our justification,’ was one of St. Paul’s obscure phrases, 
and nobody could say what it meant. M. Colani then noticed the 
‘untenable distinction between matters of faith, and matters not of 
faith. For the believer in inspiration, everything in the Bible is 


' : matter of faith; history, astronomy, geology. If criticism may be 
exercised on the narratives of Scripture, where is it to stop? Every | 


miracle will be contested. If the Church does not interpret the Scrip- 
tures for the individual, the individual must interpret them fot him- 
self, and in that case what is the use of a creed? The Liturgy of 
a Communion, Colani described as Pelagian. He objected to the 
Apostles’ Creed, even with explanations of- the “descent into hell,” 
and the “resurrection of the flesh.” He did not believe in the super- 
natural, and he could say the same for some of his particnlar friends 
on the left. 


After making allowance for the peculiarities of individuals we . 


may form some idea of the general scheme of the Liberals. Their 
conception of Christianity i is so different from what we have been 
taught to receive, that it is no wonder some should ‘regard them’ as 
setting forth another Gospel. The Liberals, however, persist in main- 
taining that the difference between them and the Evangelicals is not 
so great as it is supposed to be. They see no necessity for separation. 
_ They believe in Christianity. They believe that God through Christ 
has revealed Himself to the world, and that the greatest and most 
| patent fact connected with this revelation is the resurrection of men 
to the life of righteousness. Christianity is to them a kingdom of 
God analogous“to the kingdom of nature. They do not admit 
miracles. They deny, or at least doubt, the supernatural, that is, the 
supernatural in the ordinary sense. But they confess it again in another 
sense. The kingdom of: God, though analogous to the natural, they 
find to be supernatural. It is there that God works in the hearts of 


men. It is there that God teaches men lessons which they could * 


never learn in the realm of mere nature. It is a supernatural king- 
dom ; not that it is without law and order, not that it is unlike the 
natural, but that it is literally and truly above the natural. The men 
who have come to this view of Christianity in France and Germany, 
as well as in England, are not men who have the spirit of unbelief. 
They cannot be denounced as mere Rationalists or Free-Thinkers. 
They are mostly men who have. been penetrated with the deepest 
religious life of the Churches to which they belong.. They have 
: walked about Sion and marked well her bulwarks, anxious to find 
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a sure foundation for religion without the necessity of denying the 
marvellous discoveries that have been made in the natural world. It 
would doubtless be a gain to Christianity if its truth could be esta- 
blished on the simple facts of religious experience. The limits, how- 
ever, of this experience must be acknowledged. Our religious 
sentiments may be to us a personal assurance. They may be also a 
guide in life, but they can never give that for which the intellect 
craves—a demonstration of the truth ‘of what religion promises. 
The orthodox side pretends to do this, but fails. Whatever rests on 
authority can have no more validity than the authority on which it 
rests. The infallibility of a church or a book must be proved before 
their authority be received. 

There are doubtless many questions to be settled before this view 
of Christianity can find its way in the world. It was repeated by: 
several of the Liberals at the Synod that what we have really to do 
with is the practical part of Christianity. Our theology should be 
that of the Sermon on the Mount. Confessions of faith are meta- 
physical, and not suited to the understandings of the multitude. This 
is plausible, but there is another ‘side. The religious mind has 
always been tenacious of its creed. Metaphysics and mysteries are 
its natural nourishment. Rothe once said that if there were no 
miracles it would be necessary to invent some. Religion hitherto 
has only existed in alliance with superstition. It is a question if the 
zeal of the first Christians could have been sustained without the 
belief in the supernatural as they understood it. It is a question if 
the piety of some of our High Churchmen could’ be sustained with- 
out the sacramental bread and wine. These’are the little idols that 
serve for tangible deities, If taken away, they would exclaim, 
with Micah, “Ye have taken away my gods, and what have I 
more?” It is doubtful if some of our modern Reyivalists, who have 
contributed most largely.to the religious life of our day, could have 
done anything without the metaphysical beliefs which the Liberals 
say are the great hindrances in the way of the reception ‘of Chris- 
tianity. If the Liberals can give us Chiistianity without the usual 
weaknesses of Christian men—if they can demonstrate the possibility 
of religion without superstition, they will have solved the greatest pro- 
blem that now perplexes the Christian. world. 

After the hard.things which some of the Evangelicals said against 
the Liberals, it is satisfying to find that the Synod } has not taken mea- 
sures which will compel their secession. .“We do-not wish you to sepa- 
rate,” said M. Guizot, and this sentiment was repeated by many of 
the most décided on the orthodox side. The difficulty of their work- 
ing together has been already shown. When M. Coquerel pleaded 
for union, arguing that if the Evangelicals had the truth, they should , 
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‘allow it to leaven the whole lump, he was shrewdly answered that 
the leaven should be prepared apart. Another speaker said that their 
remaining in one Church was not union, but discord. This was all 

' right from the Evangelical standpoint. Wisdom, however, prevailed 
in the Synod. “A‘separation,” said M. Pécaut, “is the work of a 
moment—reunion requires centuries.’ The united force of Protes- 

.tantism is wanted in the conflict with. Atheism and. Catholic super- 
stition. The past history of all Churches teaches that there is but 
little gain in thrusting out earnest men, whose services at any time 
the world can ill afford to lose. 

The Synod conchided by deciding that they should ask the separa- 
tion of the Church-from the State. Liberals and Evangelicals vied. 
with each other in declaring this to be necessary for the prosperity of 
their Church. We have more than once.said in this Review that 
the question of the union of Church and State is altogether a 
question of circumstances. . In England it is the Evangelicals, 
and the Liberals, who are the most strenuous supporters of this 
union. The last regard it as the bulwark of liberal Christianity. 
The French State certainly has rarely been the expression of upright- 

. ness. Even the Catholic Church in France does not look back with 
any satisfaction on its connection with the State. It has learned that 
for its own interests it is safer to trust to the Pope and the Catholic 

hierarchy than to the favour of princes. We do not, however, believe 
it possible for Churches and States to be permanently separate. If 
they are not in union they will come into collision. The Reformed 

Church may be separated from the State under the presidency of M. 
Thiers, but the next government may regard it as a dangerous com- 

, munity, and even refuse it a concordat. This is not likely to be the 

case with the Reformed Church. But it is quite likely that the 

Catholic Church may again possess wealth equal to what it had before 
the Revolution. It may then be really dangerous to the State, and 
in self-defence the State may have again to take the Church’s pro- 

perty, and in return to salary its priests, or perhaps to banish them, as 

Bismarck has had to do with the Jesuits. We do not know what 
there is in the State-connection in France which makes the Reformed 


Church desirous to be free from it, especially after the amount of « 


liberty conferred by the President of the Republic. If there is any. 
benefit in the State-connection, they renounce that and give it up to 
the Catholics. If, as the Nonconformists in England say, the State- 
connection produces inequality among the ministers of the different 
Churches, the Protestants are giving up a vantage-ground which they 
now possess. - If, as Matthew Arnold says, to be out of the national 
Church is to be separated from the currents of national life, then the 
French Protestants are taking steps to become-a little sect as narrow 


. 
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and peculiar as some of the little sects in England. But it is just pos- 
sible that their future history may show that these theories are, like the 
webs of spiders, very fragile and very easily swept away. The Synod 
has acted deliberately, ‘and has probably done what is best in the 
circumstances. 

There were deputations from many foreign Churches, but we have 
not read of one from the Houses of Convocation, This, however, is 
of small moment. The Church of England has not forgotten its old 
helper and ally, the Church of the Huguenots, With their Evangeli- 
cals our Evangelicals have the deepest sympathy, and to their Liberals 
our Liberals wish health and prosperity. 

; E ' Joun Hunt, 
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satisfied if I am allowed to say I know God as I know my friend. 
Let Him be neither more nor less of a phantom than my next-door 
neighbour, and I am content. The object of this paper is to show 
that my knowledge of God is as real as my knowledge of man. 

I begin by observing that I have here, almost unwittingly, been 
using words very like those of an author whom no one will suspect 
of mysticism, or of any inclination to transcendentalism—I mean 
Mr. Mill. I mention this because it is remarkable that on the subject 
of God, the language of the patriarch of the psychology of the 
Unknowable is very different from that of the Agnosticism which I 
am now considering. Mr. Mill has never said that God is Unknow- 
able. On the contrary, he always avers that God can be known as 
anything else is known. “The relativity of human knowledge, the 
compossibility of the Absolute, and the contradictions which follow 
the attempt to conceive a Being with all, or without any, attributes, 
are no obstacles to our having the same kind of knowledge of God 
which we have of other things, namely, not as they exist absolutely, 
but relatively.” Again, “If I talk of a Being who is absolute in 
wisdom and. goodness, that is, who knows everything, and at all times, ` 
intends what is best for every sentient creature, I understand per- 
fectly what I mean.” This conception is not adequate, but “who 
will pretend that it is unmeaning?” I shall not despair of show- . 
ing that Mr. Mill believes in some sort of a God. Most certainly he 
entertains the question of the possibility of His existence, and would 
not put God out of court on the ground of the incompetency of 
human faculties. God is not to him an unmeaning term. Now, it 
may be that I am mistaken, but as far as I can make out, the 
Agnosticism of physical science goes deeper than‘this. It certainly 
does wish altogether to exclude Atheism ; most sincerely it would 
disavow the assertion that there is no God. It would not allow a 
probability to make out either in His favour, or against Him. This 
results immediately from the rigid exclusion of all knowledge but of 
“our own states of consciousness.” This is by no means the same 
thing as Mr. Mill’s definition of “knowing ;” a thing is knowable 
when it impresses our intelligence in some specific way. From this 
follow at once the knowableness of God; for why should not God 
impress Himself on my intelligence ? 

Whatever stress, then, Mr. Mill may lay upon the value of the 
experience of consciousness, he evidently does not consider that the 
mind of each of us is hermetically sealed to knowledge of the action 
of other minds and other things upon it. Yet this total ignorance is 
necessary to the position of Agnosticism. According to Professor 
Huxley, everything beyond our own states of consciousness is utterly 
unmeaning. ` Thus, “if I say that impenetrability is a property of 
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matter, all that I can really mean is that the consciousness which I 
call extension, and the consciousness I call resistance, constantly 
accompany one another.” God, I suppose, in this view, might per- 
haps rise to the dignity of a working hypothesis, but certainly no 
higher. If the word God cannot convey any meaning to my mind, 
then it is simply absurd to argue for or against His existence. As 
well argue about the existence of X Y Z, or Abracadabra, This 
system has of course great polemical advantages. It enables its 
authors to use language of all kinds, materialistic and spiritual, by 
turns. They reap the profit at once of both knowledge and igno- 
rance. To them ignorance is a harbour of refuge from which they 
may issue on piratical expeditions into the realm of knowledge. 
Its enormous and incurable weakness is that it excludes from the 
circle of knowledge what the common sense of mankind will never 
consent to give up to ignorance. If God is unknowable on the 
ground that we know nothing but our own states of consciousness, 
so is our neighbour. If God is a working hypothesis, so is also my 
friend. 

In what I have further to say upon the school which I venture to 
criticise, I shall henceforth principally use the works of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. It is true that a man downright and earnest, as is Professor 
Huxley, leaves no doubt as to his meaning, yet he does not draw out 
the theory so much at length as that writer. I should gather, then, 
that Mr. Spencer’s view is that the Unknowable really exists, but to 
assign any quality whatsoever to it is simply unmeaning, on the 
ground that the human mind can attach no real thought to any 
name which may be framed about it. Now to meet this assertion it 
is a sufficient answer to show that if we examine the*tbought of God 
itself, it is not outside the conditions of human intelligence. On the 
contrary, both the process and the product, the way in which it is 
obtained, and the thought itself,—we shall find that it has all the 
elements which fit it to be a piece of real knowledge. After that all 
theories about the Unknowable are beside the point. Whatever is 
beyond human knowledge, God is knowable, and is known’ as every- 
thing else is known. You may put Humanity down on its knees 
before a scientific Inquisition, and force it to say that God is 
- Unknowable ; it will rise up again and say, “For -all that, I know, 
Him.” 

It is evident that a great deal turns upon the notion attached to 
knowledge, and in the uncertainty of what is meant by it in the 
school of thinkers whom I am criticising, I am obliged to look for an 
explanation, and I find a great consensus, in some respects, as to the 
meaning of the term. If we first turn to Germany, where, as usual, 
the subject has been more scientifically treated than in England, we 
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find there a special branch of mental science reserved for knowledge ; 
while logic contains the theory of thought, dialectic treats of the 
theory of cognition. To ascertain this, the act of cognition itself is 
examined, and in the case of Kant the result ‘is as follows: —“Thought, 
according to him, is one thing; knowledge is another. Knowledge 

contains two elements, the category by which a thing is thought, and “ 
the intuition by which it is given. But all intuitions possible to 
man being sensible, it follows that the thought of an object, by 
means of a pure concept of the understanding, is only knowledge in 
as far as that concept is applied to objects of sense.” * The illustra- 
tion which he gives is remarkable. He even seems to deny the name 
of objective knowledge to mathematics. Being a pure product of the 
mind, mathematical concepts only deserve the name of such know- 
ledge because’ they-are capable of being applied to the real intuitions 
of sense. The point to which I would draw attention here is that, 
according to Kant’s view, knowledge implies a variety of elements, 
some from within, others from without; ‘all knowledge of reality 
involves a mixture of products of the mind and of experience. His 
very reason for denying that God is an object of knowledge is that 
He is not an object of experience. I now turn to the very apostle 
of the Unknowable, Mr. Herbert Spencer. Amidst all that is de- 
structive in his philosophy, he is most anxious to vindicate real 
knowledge to the human mind. Now, what is the criterion by which, 
amidst all human, delusions, he recognises truth? Amidst all our 
hollow thoughts, which have the ring which indicates that they are a 
reality? In a remarkable passage in which he asks how the human 
intellect can have a consciousness of the Unknowable, the real exist- 
ence of which he vehemently affirms, he answers that this conscious- 
_ ness is the “product of many mental acts,’ and is “necessitated by 
the persistence of one element under successive changes.” “The 
measure of relative validity among our beliefs is the degree of their 
persistence in opposition to the effort made to change them.” t Again, 
his criterion of the reality of symbolic conceptions is that they are’ 
legitimate, “ provided that by some cumulative or indirect processes 
of thought, or by the fulfilment of predictions based upon them, we 
can assure ourselves that they stand for actualities.” Here we may 
remark this much agreement with Kant; real knowledge is the result 
of multiplicity. That may be considered as real which comes to us 
from many sides, and which conveys under all changes a persistent 
unity of impression. I find the same principle stated in Professor 
Tyndall’s answer to Dr. Mozley. He treats with scorn all doubts 
thrown upon the reality of Science, and he claims for it a certainty 
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on the ground that it is knowledge conveyed to us through a mixture 
of what he elsewhere, in a brilliant essay, calls imagination and 
experience. What is this but to say that when the same truth comes 
to us from ‘various parts of our nature, and retains its identity under 
all, it may be considered as a real addition to our stock of knowledge. 
The principle here laid down is that the coincidence of diversity of 
origin with unity of result forces conviction upon us. 

This demand for cumulative proof may be considered to be a cha- 
racteristic of modern thought. We seem all of us to have a suspicion - 
of any one proof which claims to be peremptory and necessary. This 
seems to be at once a result of our love of facts and of the feeling of 
the vastness of the Universe, together with our inability to express it 
in adequate thoughts. This is, I suppose, what is meant by our dis- 
like of what has been called paper logic. As long as the terms of our. 
syllogism are A B C our argument goes on swimmingly, but as soon as 
we substitute concepts for symbols, then we begin to ask how far they 
can. express the things which they represent. In fact, all truth seems 
to come to us.something in the same way as the objects of sense. 
No one sense is adequate to convey the whole properties of an object. 
The notion of it comes in like a flood upon us from every sense, and 
each impression of sense is utterly different from every other. The 
melody of its voice is non-existent for the eye, while its brilliant 
colouring is not even chaos for the ear. Each impression is, therefore, 
manifestly inadequate, because of its utter unlikeness to the rest ; 
yet this very diversity is a proof of the reality of the one force which 
thus impresses its truth upon us, This cumulativeness of knowledge 
, is a result of the principle of its relativity, which, to a great extent 
at least, is certainly modern. What is meant by this principle is that 
things are known to me primarily by their power of impressing me; 
and as my being is made up of various faculties, things make them- 
selves known through various channels; thus the truth is the cumu- 
lative result of that which rushes in upon me through all these diffe- 
rent avenues, In this way everything concrete is known tome. It 
must first make itself known before I can know it, and announce its 
presence in many ways before I recognize it. I am willing to argue 
on these principles, though they may be exaggerated; and my very 
proof that God is really known to us is, that, while the thought of 
Him comes persistently before us through external proofs of every 
kind, He also announces Himself to us personally in our inmost 
being. What Kant denies is the very thing which I maintain: we 
experience God. Mr. Herbert Spencer maintains that God is un- 
knowable, because He can come under no known genus; but what if 
He be a concrete Fact? What I affirm is that our consciousness is 
made up from a threefold influence. In our thoughts, then, besides 
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the two factors, sense and mind, we are conscious of a,third, the con- 
tact of an infinite Will and Intellect: 

It is quite plain, from the very nature of the argument, that it can 
only be most imperfectly exposed in a paper such as’ this. A mere 
fragment of the subject must be selected as a specimen of what is 
meant. I will therefore occupy myself in drawing out the knowledge 
‘of God which we gather from the Moral Law. 

It is very often said that conscience is the voice of God. That this 
contains a great truth, I gladly admit. Yet I cannot accept the state- 
ment in that crude form. On the contrary, it forces itself upon us 
that conscience is the dictate of our own reason. Otherwise I cannot 
see how it could be a moral law at all. Even supposing it to be im- 
posed upon us from without, I must make it thoroughly my own 
before it can bind me. I must see that it is right, else can it have 
no authority. Of course, a superior can command me, but not till I 
know that he, too, is a moral being. He, too, must have an intellect, 
and must know right from wrong; else, he is a tyrant, and I rebel, 
and have a right to do so. So thoroughly personal is law, so abso- 
lutely is it a product of an intellect, so certain is it that it must be 
contained in a mind and spring out of it. The same truth comes 
upon us in every possible shape. Of course, conscience is something 
more than reason. It is intellect exercised upon a definite subject- 
matter, and in a definite way. It contemplates actions, but not 
external material actions, nor in as far as they are objects of thought, 
but as things to be done, and with a relation to will, Thus conscience 
is exercised upon a quality in actions which results out of a relation 
to a living will and intellect. Again, a moral law has not only 
freedom for its condition, but results from it. I see that I am 
free, that I am exempted from the iron law of natural necessity, 
which binds me so inexorably on every side, at the very moment 
that, by virtue of that very freedom which tells me that I can choose 
one of two things, I feel myself bound to choose one. For all these 
reasons I cannot but think that conscience is a part of my own con- 
sciousness—nay, its inmost core. It is the voice of my intellect and’ 
free-will. Above all, it is my own reason, because it can make a 
mistake. In intricate cases I am conscious of a syllogism and a pro- 
cess. My conscience, indeed, is faithful to its inevitable intuition that 
the right must be done, irrespective of its consequences ; it falters in 
pronouncing what in this particular instance is right. It is on this 
very fallibility of conscience that I found my argument. We have 
arrived thus far, the moral law can only exist in a personality. It is 
rooted in an intellect and a will. That an intellect should see an 
action as wrong is a condition of wrongness not only in the sense 
that it makes the doer wrong, but that the material action could not 
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be wrong if there was no one in the Universe to see that it is 
wrong. I am not arguing that a law implies an imposing will 
(though that may be true), but that whether it be a copy or an 
original, wherever it exists, a law implies a person in which it lives. 
The lawgiver and he to whom the law is addressed must both be 
moral beings. This, then, is the question. That I am a law to 
myself is certain ; is my reason, however, the original or the shadow; 
is it primary or derived? I can conceive but one answer to the 
question, The very changes and variations, the falterings and 
hesitations, in the dictates of conscience which are adduced to prove 
its empiric character, only show that the original impersonated law 
is not in us, but elsewhere. 

Let us take but one peculiarity of the human Conscience, its 
strange combination of absoluteness and relativity. If one thing is 
certain about conscience, it is that it considers its own dictates to 
be universal. .I do not think -that any one would assert that 
falsehood, injustice, or cruelty would be right in heaven. I pass 
by the whole question as to the origin of conscience. We intuition- 
alists indeed’ argue that a law so absolute as to be binding on all 
conceivable beings, could never have issued from experience, for 
experience can never rise above its level. But Ido not insist upon 
this ; however you may account for conscience, such is the avowed 
truth. Let but a child take in the fact that a thing is wrong, he 
will say to his little sister, “ You must not do that, for it is wicked.” 
Nor, I think, can it be said that this is an argument drawn from the 
similarity of beings, forthe very point is that we hold that the moral 
law is especially distinguished from physical, in that it binds all 
possible beings. We know that ginger would not be hot to an angel, 
but we know also that God, if He exists, is as much bound not to 
be unjust as man, for He is not a lawgiver in the sense that He 
makes any law according to arbitrary will. Now, what right has the 
conscience of man to bind the universe? What right have we to im- 
port our casuistry into Paradise, and to seat our conscience on the 
throne of God? Plainly none whatever. Yet whenever we are cer- 
tdin that we are right, and in all the grand lines of morality we are 
absolutely certain, as certain as that two and two make four, we say 
at once without hesitation, this law is binding in Heaven. If it is not 
right for God, it is not right for me. What is the consequence? One 
of two things, either there exists a Being whose intellect and will are 
identical with absolute moral truth and impersonated law, or morality 
itself is a great mistake. While all law has its life in a personal 
being, absolute law can only live in a Personal Being who is identical 
with it, because His will is ever right, so that His nature is a Jaw at 
once to Himself and to all beings. My reason tells me that there is _ 
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an absolute obligation of which it cannot itself be the ground; if 
there be not an absolute reason, then that obligation itself is ground- 
less. Herein, and here alone, lies the ground of the possibility of a 
categorical imperative ; there is somewhat whose existence has in it- 
self an absolute worth. That somewhat is not man, who is oe an 
end to all possible being, but God.* 

‘To all this a well-known objection has been made. After all, it is. 
said, this conclusion rests upon a hypothesis. If morals are to have 
a foundation in a real obligation, then there is a God. But whatif they 

> are groundless? For all practical purposes, it is enough that men 
should inevitably conceive themselves bound. Furthermore, the idea 
God is a necessity emerging from the want of a hypothesis, and for 
that very reason has no objective force other than a hypothetical one. 
As for myself, I must own even such a hypothetical necessity would ’ 
be enough to prove the existence of God. In the case before us, the 
obligation is so inseparable a part of morality, that whatever is ne- 
cessary to the reality of the obligation has to me an objective force. 
God is not necessary only to my conception of morality; His exis- 
tence is necessary to the existence of an obligation. I do not call 
Him into account for the idea but for the fact of morality.” Thus 
far, however, I feel the power of the objection. The argument is too 
roundabout, too indirect to be an account of the mode in which any- 
thing so immediate as the relation between God and morals comes 
with such overwhelming might on the mind of man. I allow it to 
be hypothetical; to me it js an indispensable hypothesis ; to many 
here probably itis a supposition, and nothing more. But the wonder ' 
is that this same hypothesis, to you so thin and intangible as to be 
unreal, suddenly transfers itself from the region of à priori intuition 
to that of pleastire and pain. This abstract God proves His concreteness 
by a sharp pang felt in the depths of the emotional parts of my being. 
T know it to be He by the cumulative process, of which we have heard 
so much. On the one hand, my analysis of moral law throws me 
upon a Personal Being in whom it lives ; on the other, I experience 
a sensible pain, which is a direct consequence of the same moral 
law. Here is a combination of intuition and experience which is 
Kant’s condition of knowledge. If there be a God, our imagination 
would present Him to us as inflicting pain on the violator of His law, 
and lo! the imagination turns out to be an experimental fact. The 
Unknowable suddenly stabs me to the heart. 

I do not think that it can be said that this argument is a mere 
trick of subtle logic, The strangeness of the connection between 
duty and feeling “had already struck Kant. He says‘that “this 

' energy of a naked intellectual idea upon the sensory is quite unin- 


* Kants Metaphysic of Ethics. Mahaffy's Translation, p. 41. 
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vestigable by reason.” “Man,” he adds, “must content himself with . 
comprehending & priori thus much, that such a feeling attaches 
inseparably to the representation of the law by every finite intelli- 
' gent.” I must confess that I do not comprehend this à priori. I 
doubt whether we should know wrong to be hateful, unless we felt 
the emotion of hate. Kant’s account seems to me a wonderful 
instance of the great defects in his psychology which have so often 
been pointed out. He does not take into account that part of the 
phenomena to which I am now referring; I mean the pain of con- 
science on account of a broken law. He only contemplates the 
sentiment of reverence which is intuitively felt towards the moral 
law, and refers it to the humbling of self which necessarily accom- 
panies the idea of duty. In the same place, however, he quite allows 
that this sentiment will not account for the “pathologic, internal 
sense of pleasure” which accompanies it. It affords, then, na reason 
for the pain which follows a violated Jaw. Humility is not always a 
pleasant feeling, and, on the other hand, emancipation from law 
would be just as likely to naturally produce pleasure as pain. Again, 
it is quite conceivable that there should be a cold, passionless, moral 
being, in whom goodness would produce no feeling. For pleasure 
and pain it requires a separate ‘apparatus from intuition. This is 
precisély what we find in man; though conscience is the dictate of 
reason, yet the term “moral sense” is by no means a misnomer. 
With all the sharpness and instantaneousness of a sense, anguish 
unutterable, of a kind distinguishable from any other, follows at 
once on wrongdoing, and that-feeling gives us notice of the presence 
of evil, as sense reveals to us poison. Considered as a perception, it 
depends as little on the human will as sight or sound. What I have 
already said is sufficient to point out God as the immédiate author of 
this wholesome misery. Among the many ways in which this may 
be effected, I will now dwell on one, rather as an answer to objectors 
than for the sake of the theory itself, which I only propound with 
hesitation. 

The obvidus objection to what I have said is the observation that 
the phenomenon is simply accounted for by the very hypothetical con- 
nection between the idea of God and of obligation on which I-have 
insisted. Man having conceived the idea of God as the author of 
the moral law, out of that idea itself would naturally arise the 
emotion of fear. I cannot, however, think this is tenable, for a simple 
reason. This anguish of a bad conscience exists in the case of those 
who do not believe in God. An Atheist who committed murder 
would feel it to the full. We all know that those to whom God is un- 
knowable may be conscientious men. The phenomenon of conscience, 
then, is quite separable from the notion of God. Again, it may be 
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argued with more plausibility that the feeling of self-degradation 
will account for the pain of conscience. That this enters into it, I 
do not doubt, yet I cannot think that it accounts for it. It is plain 
that the pain of conscience arises specifically from the representation, 
“I have done wrong.” Now the degradation of self is not the 
essence of wrong-doing, any more than sélf-respect is virtue. He 
Who did what is materially right out of a notion of self-love would 
not be virtuous at all. Besides which degradation only accompanies 
certain classes of sins with which shame is more immediately con- 
nected. Lady Macbeth feels remorse, but does not feel degraded by 
the crimes which were the steps to her throne. If this be so, no way: 
of accounting for this peculiar anguish appears but to refer it to the 
direct action of God. It has its source not in the idea of God, but in 
God Himself. It is easy to point out the mode of this action in 
accordance: with what has been said. 

The implicit end of all right moral action is the absolute good or 
Summum Bonum, not as an idea, but as actually existing. We have 
seen that this absolute good is identical with a Personal Being who 
is the highest moral good ; at the same time, I need fear no contra- 
diction from a Utilitarian when I affirm that the highest moral good 
is also the highest happiness. No wonder, then, that a man who 
has separated himself by wrong from the Absolute Good simultaneously 
feels unhappiness. He has suffered an actual loss. Of course a man 
who imagines a loss which he has not actually sustained may suffer 
actually ; but here the reality is too certain; he has done wrong. 
In other words, the Being who is the highest good, and contact with 
whom is the highest happiness, has withdrawn Himself from him. 
He has suffered, then, a real loss; if he knows God, he understands 
it; but whether he knows Him or not, he is profoundly sad. -There 
is anarchy in the whole realm of ends, since that which is a desirable 
end in itself is away. As his whole intellectual being would be.in a 
state of preternatural agony if, through some malevolent influence, 
falsehood all at once became its aim instead of truth, so his will 
is all confused if the absolutely desirable, which is its root and 
its foundation, is taken away, and a moral falsehood held up be- 
fore it. f 

There is not one of the phenomena of conscience which does not 
more than fit into the view that the emotional part of it comes 
directly from the action of a Personal Being, of a marked character, 
the inmost core of which is Love. I bave already adverted to that 
most merciful provision by which the pang of conscience.outlives the 
denial of God. If the action of God in the soul of man ceased the 
instant that His existence was denied, the darkness would be eternal 
and return hopeless. On the contrary, the emotion of conscience is 
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the passionate: cry of the Father coming to claim the child, who 
denies that He exists. If the reproach were openly directed against 
Atheism itself, endless syllogisms would marshal themselves against 
it; but God consents to come under the thin disguise of some broken 
moral law, against which no reasoning avails, in order to spare the 
pride of the erring spirit, ‘whose first impulse is “ever to deny.” 
Wonderful mercy! in this, as in all other cases, out of the very . 
violated law rises the cry of wrath. Yet this does not last for ever ; 
it is a fact that the sharpest pain accompanies the first steps into 
vice, and the emotion is deadened as a man goes deeper into guilt. 
For this there are two causes, Subjectively considered, this pain is 
the loss of God; objectively, it is God withdrawing Himself. The 
sharp pain then comes from the first wrench, and from the miserable 
ennui of aimlessness which ensues when the great good of life is 
torn away and the will left in solitude without its legitimate end. 
Like all other losses, it is loss felt as time goes on. But on the other 
side, God goes further and further into the distance, and His voice 
comes in muffled accents as though -stifled by a thickening medium. 
If the character of God were, as is supposed, simple absolute bene- 
volence and nothing else, this would not be. The heart of this being 
is passionate love, and it turns in disappointment from an obstinate 
free-will which will not be educated, and which Omnipotence cannot 
break or bend. It was a profound saying of the poet of Christianity 
that the everlasting pit was the creation of eternal love. 


Fecemi la divina Potestate 
La somma sapienza e’l primo amore,* 


The natural hell of a dumb conscience is a frightful God-abandoned 
solitude, the result of holy love, turned into anger by despair at the 
hardness of the heart which it has wooed in vain. 

I began by saying that the knowledge which we have of God is as real 
as that which we have of man. In one respect, however, we come much 
nearer to knowing God as He is than is ever possible in the case of a 
creature. God always comes to us, it is true, under some disguise. 
However immediate may be the inference by which we obtain a 
knowledge of God, an inference or a process there always is. Thus, * 
though it might be quite true to say that the Universe is a vision of 
God, yet it must never be forgotten that it is the vision of Him 
under a veil, and that the veil, however thin, is a substance. It is 
not simply God working on our senses, but the world consists of 
powers intermediate between ourselyes and the Being who works 
through them. Our knowledge of Him is thus phenomenal, through 
this effect, just as we know our fellow-créatures by “ broken gleams” 


* Dante, Inf., canto 3. 
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of their inmost selves which we obscurely gather from their features 
and their movements, through the impression which they make upon 
us. Furthermore, in the case of God there is this additional diffi- 
culty, that He is infinitely beyond us, while creatures are within our 
powers. We have the further disadvantage that we are relative ' 
beings contemplating the Absolute, who has chosen voluntarily to 
enter into relations with us. We are, therefore, forced to make 
partial mistakes ; which, however, right themselves, because we know 
that they are mistakes, and allow for them as such.* The only fatal 
mistake would be twofold: We might either, in despair at the re- 
fracting medium through which we view Him, consider that our 
knowledge of Him is false, and that He is utterly different from the 
vision which we have of Him, or we may transfer the process of 
development from our minds to Him, and subject the Immutable to 
a law of changeful progress. We might either be Agnostics or 
Hegelians. _When, however, we regard God as identical with the 
Moral Law, these dangers’ all but vanish. The inference is more 
immediate, and the veil is at its very thinnest. The atmosphere 
through which we see God is least charged with the vapours of earth 
and transfused with its colours. We have but allowance to make 
for the tremulousness and idiosyncracies of the organ by which we 
view Him. We have passed beyond phenomena. Can that be 
called a phenomenal view of God, when I can undoubtingly declare 
what it must be, and, therefore, what itis? Then human conscious- | 
ness comes nearest to the divine. I have now reached a height 
when contradictions vanish, and obtained a standard by’ which all 
mistakes can be set right. If I am obliged to think this act of crea- 
tion in terms of time, the necessities of the moral law oblige me to’ 
think God Himself as eternal. Moreover, this eternity is no pro- 
longation of time, but forces time to vanish altogether from His being. ` 
Each enactment of that law has the totality of God behind it, and 
the same obligation, which, immutable and undivided, is coincident 
with each moment of time, since each is valid for all time and space. 
I have no difficulty in thinking time away from a Being whose intel- 
lect is pure intuition, and who is not forced to think through concepts; 
but I defy any thought to separate eternity from the moral law, and 
from the Being in whom it lies, and with whom it is identical. 

We are now in a condition to consider whether the notion of a 
First Canon really involves the contradictions which are supposed in 
the “First Principles” of the philosophy of the Unknowable to be 
inherent to it. It is thought the idea of a self-existent Being (which 
a First Canon must necessarily be) is inconceivable because “it in- 


* It is quite true that there are degrees in sin, but even venial sins can never 
become right any more than mortal. 
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volves the conception of infinite past-time—which is an impossi- 
bility ;” but we have discovered that God has not existed in infinite ` 
past-time, but in eternity. It is thought that the First Canon could 
not be Absolute, because “the Absolute means that which has no 
necessary relation to any other being.” No doubt; but suppose that ` 
the Absolute God enters into the relations of Creator with created 
beings from the sole motive of pure and simple love, then these 
relations cease at once to be necessary., In man, indeed, love implies 
a want, because we love a goodness which we find and do not make ; 
. but if creatures are loved by God, their very lovableness is His gift, 
and the pale shadow of that beauty which He possessed in fulness 
from all eternity. I do not mean, of course, that any cumulative 
argument can give us the power of believing in any real contradiction 
in terms, but it does give us a right to say that the apparent incon- 
ceivableness arises from an inadequate conception of the terms, since 
on further examination it turns out that there is more in them than 
we perceived at first. It is not that any such argument can destroy 
real fallacies, but it does demonstrate that-what looked like fallacy is 
but partial truth, by bringing further light to bear upon the subject. 
It does not mechanically superimpose one probability on another to 
make a certainty; but it creates certainty, because the mind is 
convinced that the agreement of so many various witnesses from 
so many different sides to the same truth cannot be the effect of 
chance. ' 
The more we examine the Agnostic position the more untenable it 
seems. It is not only that there is a logical inconsistency in the 
assertion that the existence of the Absolute is asserted to be known 
and yet that the Absolute is utterly unknowable. The mistake is 
neither verbal nor technical. The fact is, that three-fourths of the 
phenomena of the case are boldly ignored. Of course, if you leave 
out the whole moral nature of man, God is unknowable. Of course, 
if you hang, draw, and quarter man, burn his heart before his eyes, 
and disperse the several portions of his being, you will lose the power 
of knowing the God, of whom man is the chief natural revelation. 
If you persist in looking only at the physical side of God and forget 
His dealings with the conscience, no wonder that He is unknowable. 
Who ever said that He was knowable thus? If you take only the 
metaphysical notion of First Cause and stop there, you do not exclude 
the possibility of a mere immanent substance of the universe, You 
are putting on the argument a weight which it cannot bear if you 
attempt to extract from it our God, a personal Being, the only one 
worthy of the name of God. So far I agree with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. He by no means ignores some arguments for God’s exis- 
tence. He holds the unthinkableness of Atheism and Pantheism. 
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Sometimes he uses all but scholastic language about a First unbegin- 
ning Cause. We hold our breath, and expect him to pronounce the 
name of God. We are disappointed when he rejects him on account 
of supposed contradictions, and stops short of God to take refuge in 
the Unknowable. I maintain that these contradictions are neutralized 
if we go beyond the notion of a First Cause and take in the cumula- 
tive proof to be derived from man’s whole being. We require the 
right, not indeed to pass them over (for God is still incomprehensible, 
though not unknowable), but to transcend and correct them. For 
this, all that is necessary is, after looking at the arguments one by 
one as they crowd in upon us from various sides, to exhibit their 
accumulated’ force. To do this we do not beg the question, and we 
require no assumption. There is proof enough that the great First 
Cause of the physical universe is also the Personal Being who speaks 
to the individual conscience. I must confess that I have never felt 
the difficulties which others feel about the antagonism between 
Physical Science and Religion. Mind and Matter play into each 
other’s hands. I grant indeed what I think is perfectly obvious, that 
there is an ultimate, irreducible difference between the autocratic 
free will and the unvarying phenomena of nature ; but the difference 
only makes their working together the more remarkable. In many 
ways I find intellect and matter most wonderfully pointing to a unity 
of origin. Look, for instance, at mathematics, the most purely mental] 
of all our intellectual creations. Solely out of the depths of our 
consciousness we spin theories about lines, angles, and circles. With- 
out the slightest admixture of experience we think out their truths ; 
but when we come to look at the external universe, we find that it is 

constructed precisely on those à priori principles of our own minds. 
` There are no lines or circles in the sky, yet we can reconstruct the 
universe and find out its laws by their help. We might be tempted 
to turn Pantheist, and look upon Mind and Matter as two aspects of 
the same identical substance, if the chasm between them did not 
force us to find the reason of this marvellous correspondence com- 
bined with diversity in the notion of the oneness of their Creator. 
The mental figures drawn by the human mind turn out to be, not 
identical with, but shadows of the thoughts of Him who made the 
outward world. I find the same reconciliation of the antagonism 
between Nature and Free-Will in the moral nature of the Creator. 
The immensity and unvarying laws of the external world render 
human morals possible. The phenomena and the ascertainable pro- 
perties of physical substances subserve other and higher purposes 
than the admiration of the scientific observer and the utility of man. 
If we could not predict infallibly the consequences of our actions, 
they would ‘cease to be moral. If poison did not destroy nor steel 
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pierce, it would be superfluous to enact “Thou shalt not kill.” What 
would become of the decalogue, if the laws of physics were capricious? 
The cold neutrality and the indifference to ethics of nature when 
brought into contact with free-will become at-once transfigured and 
minister matter to right and wrong. We need not assume the exis- 
tence of a knowable Creator, of a Demiurge_ or an Ahriman. ‘A good 
Being did not impose a moral meaning on the creation of another. 
External actions are not the atbitrary and conventional symbols of 
moral qualities, but their formal objects. If the desires of the heart are 
evil, it is because the acts which are passionately desired are wrong. 
Just as man’s physical organization ministers to the sanctities of 
wedded love and „renders society possible, so in a thousand ways does 
nature, by-virtue of its fixed laws, enter into the very substance of 
what I may call the ordinary supernatural. The transference of con- 
science from the purely moral to the emotional part of our being is 

_only one instance of the same principle. It is thus proved to be un- 
philosophi¢al to separate the Absolute of logic and the First Cause 
required by the physical world from the Personal Being who gives a 
sanction to the moral law. If'this be the case, ie ceases to be 
unknowable. 

It is such considerations as these which explain and justify the 
ineradicable belief of mankind in the love of God. There are more 
terrible difficulties in the way than any doctrines of evolution or 
metaphysical inconceivabilities. The more a man realizes the agony 
of moral suffering and the power of evil, the more difficulty he will 
feel in reconciling it with the goodness of the God who permits it. 
Let it be observed, however, that this is a difficulty which comes, not 
from our ignorance, but our knowledge. There is so much provision 
for innocent joyousness in the universe, such facilities for cheap hap- 
piness in its beauty and in human feelings,.that we see everywhere 
-marks of benevolence, and we feel tempted to have recourse to the 
hypothesis of a good Being limited in power. This is to misread the 
phenomena of the universe; it does not bear the aspect of weak 
benevolence ; it wears the sad look of yearning, unrequited love. 
There is a power against which Omnipotence itself is shattered ; T 
mean the power of the free-will. I can walk up to all the difficulties of 
the universe and look them full in the face, when I feel within myself 
the splendid power of loving God, which can only be bestowed upon 
me by one who loves me. I know that life is worth living on such 
terms as these, and I am even willing to endure the terrible possi- 
bilities of evil, because they are essential to the free gift of my 
spontaneous love. That the Being who has given me this capability 
should not love me, that is the true inconceivable; I care not for the 
inconceivabilities of the Infinite, though I shudder at the scandals of 
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the universe. The former exist only on paper, and vanish before the 
realities of concrete being; but the power of evil is too real to be 
ignored. Ican find no consolation in a vague Most High‘ or in a 
Divine Personality to be elaborated out of a universe of evil as well 
as good. The fact is, that there are souls perishing apparently with- 
out a chance of safety, sinking into an abyss of sin with their whole 
freight of human feelings and desires. It is but cold comfort to talk 
of general laws or of a universe righting itself, Yet when I look into 
myself and hear the loving voice of God in my conscience, even 
recalling me to Himself,—when I think that this is no privilege of a 
favourite, but the birthright of every child of man, then I feel that, 
in spite of all appearances to the contrary, God does love each indi- - 
vidual soul and strains it to His bosom. A Being who can touch the 

heart and work in the depths of the spirit has an invisible power of 

compensation, which it is unphilosophical to ignore when we wish to 

calculate the chances of virtue in the terrible fight. Yet, after all, 

-men and women fall, you will say. I know it; but then there is 

the Cross. 

Finally, I hold it to be not a piece of mysticism, but of excellent 
metaphysic, that God is knowable and known to me by a mixture of 
intuition and experience. It is the only key to what otherwise is 
inexplicable, the mixture of the emotional and the intuitional in 
morals. He is virtuous who loves the right, and the right is lovable 
because it is identical with a Personal Being. We have heard much 
of the inability of the human mind to embrace the Infinite. What 
if the Infinite embraces me? No analysis of concepts will persuade ' 
me that I cannot know Him. Let us be consistent in holding the 
doctrine of the relativity of the human intellect. If for this reason 
I do not know God, then I know nothing whatsoever, for my know- . 
ledge of the Finite is also relative. I know Him as I know every- ' 
thing else, through the ‘effects of His immediate action, experienced 
in my spirit. I do not know Him adequately; but then I am not 
deceived, for I am conscious of the inadequacy of my thoughts. I do 
not know Him by one concept, but by a number of concepts mutually 
correcting one another. They are all relative, but none are untrue, 
and at the bottom of all lies the consciousness of which we cannot rid 
ourselves, that the Absolute Good exists. I fear not the reproach of 
holding ah anthropomorphous view of God. According to this theory, 

_ God is not drawn after the likeness of man, but man is Deiform, for 
God is the archetype of all that-is good. You will never persuade 
mankind that God cannot be known as Infinite Love. 

JOHN BERNARD DALGAIRNS. 
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‘ - ETHIOS OF RITUAL. 


PART I. 


Wee may be one’s private opinion as to the good or evil 

of Ritualism, it has, at all events, strong claims to the grati- 
tude of a very large class of readers and writers in the present 
day. Even the Record and the Rock, while in all sincerity deploring 
its existence, may perhaps console themselves with the thought that, 
in the lesser sphere of the religious world it may accomplish the 
same function which optimists have assigned to vice’ in the larger 
world without, and afford scope for the exercise of qualities which 
would be dormant under a régime of monotonous virtue. And for - 
the milder moralists of the secular newspapers, for the novelist, or 
for the satirist, what can be more universally available than a crea- 
ture of so electric a nature that none seem able to pass it by with 
indifference, or examine it with impartiality *; a thing variable as 
fashion, eager to display itself before the eyes of the world, yet at 
the same time suggestive of mysterious and dangerous affinities ? 
The questions which have agitated the minds of the clergy in former 
times have not generally much disturbed the peace of congregations. 
Apostolical Succession, the virtue of Sacraments, views of Inspira- 
tion, the right of Private Judgment, Calvinism, and Arminianism,— 


* If we may judge from some specimens of correspondence which have recently 
appeared in the Papers, even episcopal serenity is not always proof against the shock 
of its contact. 
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these were matters of words which might trouble the more aspir- 
ing minds, but to the mass of hearers were of little more significance 
than the setting of an old hymn to a new tune. But when it comes 
to the clergyman dropping the familiar gown and adorning himself 
_ with a variety of unknown vestments; when -the church itself is 
dressed up with banners, and. flowers, and crosses, and cloths of dif- 
ferent colours, to suit the different Church seasons; when the singing 
is done by a surpliced choir, and the whole service is intoned, and 
you cannot even take the part assigned to you in the Prayer Book 
in‘your own natural voice, then the most obtuse and long-suffering 
Englishman feels that a point has been reached at which he can be 
passive no longer. He must either go in for it, or he must stand 
out against it. And since the ordinary church-goer is one of the 


most conservative of men, it is not difficult to see that his first feel-. 
ing will be that of resentment at the uncalled-for disturbance of. 


old usages—a resentment which breaks out into wrathful indignation 
as he observes that every change tends to make the service more like 
that of the Roman Catholic chapel, and which deepens into a bitter 
hostility and alarm when he finds that these Popish mummeries, as 
he thinks them, are’ not without their fascinations for the younger 
members of his own family. 

Even the coolest observer cannot but reflect with wonder upon the 


extraordinary phenomenon which Ritualism presents. Who could ` 


have imagined some thirty years ago that the Tractarian movement, 
which seemed crushed for ever by the loss of its leaders and the 
unanimous condemnation of public opinion, would in so-short a time 
. have shot up again into such a hydra-growth, and overspread the 
whole surface of the Church of England? That what was then 
whispered in the Tracts should now be openly proclaimed by a 
majority of the clergy ; that the Ritualists should have learnt to rival 
the Positivists in overbearing intolerance and contemptuous dis- 
regard for the feelings of others; that, while Bishops and Professors 
of Divinity were lamenting that men of ability no longer presented 
themselves for ordination, these weaklings should be able to carry 
on a bold offensive warfare, to organise the young and thoughtless 


of the upper classes in guilds, to institute religious orders, to make - 


their form of worship so decidedly popular that their strongest 
opponents are reduced to following humbly in their steps,—all this, 
while jt is a triumph for the one party, and a heavy discouragement 
for the other, offers. also a most interesting problem for the dis- 
passionate observer'‘of the signs of the times. 

In the present article, however, it is not our intention to give the 
history, or explain the growth, of Ritualism, or to discuss in general 
how ‘far its influence has been beneficial, or the reverse ; but confin- 
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ing ourselves to a special point, and abstaining as far as possible 
from any reference to doctrine, we propose-to consider what are the 
principles on which Ritual should ‘be determined, and to illustrate 
these principles from the practices which may be found in English 
churches at the present time. 

The practical starting-point for the reforms which have culminated 
in what is now called Ritualism, was, no doubt, the attempt to carry 
out more precisely the directions contained in the rubrics. Before 
the commencement of the Oxford movement the observance of 
Saints’ Days, Public Celebration of Baptism, Daily Service, Weekly 
Communion, were, at any rate, extremely rare. In these and many 
other points, more or less important, the general usage at the present 
. day approaches more .nearly to the pattern held out in the Prayer 
- Book. But change once begun was not likely to stop here. Those 
who wished to have every minute point settled by authority found 
the directions of the Prayer Book wanting in precision, and were 
led on to examine the previous Service Books on which the Prayer 
Book is founded, or the practice existing at the time of its com- 
pilation. 

There were others whose main object all along had been to develop 
the Catholic side of the Church of England. The Church of England, 
they said, was not, like other Protestant bodies, a mere product of 
the Reformation, but a true branch of the Apostolic and Mediæval 
Church, which had indeed cleared itself of some corruptions, but had 
‘also suffered some mutilation, in its so-called Reformation. Now was 
the time for it to claim its heritage, to.assert its Catholicity. All the 
past of the Church belonged to it, except what was distinctly tinged 
witb Roman error. And what was Roman error? The English Reformers 
had been led away by German and Swiss Anti-Catholics and by their 
own time-serving obedience to selfish princes and nobles. Their autho- 
rity could have no weight with modern Anglo-Catholics. It is not to 
them we owe our allegiance, but to the Primitive Fathers and to 
the customs of the Universal Church. Nor need we shrink to make 
free use of any practice which has been introduced in later times if 
it has the true Catholic ring. Thus, one side broke with finality, 
introducing an authority so vague as to give free play to individual 
fancies, while it seemed to provide a higher court of appeal to set 
aside any distasteful decisions on the part of the authorities of the 
subordinate Church with which they were immediately connected. 

The opposite party in like manner seem to have felt that it was 
no longer possible to hang on to the skirts of our “glorious Re- 
formers.” Whether it is that a more thoroughgoing Protestantism 
distrusts their leaning to the early Fathers, or whether the publica- 
tions of the Parker Society have brought to light too many human 
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weaknesses, there is certainly a disposition’ to go back to the Bible 
itself as ‘furnishing the only sure guide for Church organization, no 
less than for doctrine. We may see an instance of this in Dr. Jacob’s 
interesting work on “ Ecclesiastical Polity.” Unless we mistake his 
view, he would ignore all the history of Christianity, and start ‘with 
a tabula-rasa from the New Testament. What the Apostles did 
and commanded, what the Jews did in their synagogues (so far as 
it is not condemned by the Apostles), that let us do: let that be - 
the type to which we mould our services. ` Another illustration may 
be found in a recent article in the Rock, strongly urging Evening 
Communion on the ground of Apostolic practice as opposed to that’ 
of convenience. 

Here, then, we have the distinct antagonism of the two principles, 
the Book and the Church, both joined in undermining the compro- 
mise represented by the Prayer Book, but combining for the present 
to maintain it, until the one party shall be strong enough to expel 
the other. 

The Ritualists, however, are not disposed to leave their opponents 
in the undisturbed possession even of this last standing ground.’ 
Having ousted them, as they think, from every corner of Church, 
tradition or authority, they challenge their interpretation even of the 
bare text of Scripture. To the usage of the Synagogue they oppose 
the elaborate ceremonial of the Temple, to the dwarfed service of the 
infant Church the perfected ritual revedled in Apocalyptic visions. 
Why do you object to our banners, and, vestments, and crosses, and 
altars, and all the outward details of our worship? Are there not 
banners in heaven, and processions in heaven, and incense, dnd altars, 
and rich colours, and precious stones? Surely as this life should be a 
training for the next, so our religious service should be, as it were, a 
rehearsal for that to which we are looking forward in heaven. 

While such is the attitude of the two main religious parties, the 
world outside judges as usual by results,—a vulgarized rendering of 
the maxim “by their fruits shall ye know them.” We-all agree 
that it isa good and eminently respectable thing to go to church ; 
that it is very desirable, and even useful, that the whole population 
if possible should be got to church ; and we also agree that it would 
be well that the services should be made as little wearisome as is 
consistent with the idea of church-going. Enthusiasm, too, and 
self-devotion are things which we all feel are creditable to a church. 
Thank God! we are not as that lifeless eighteenth century which 
cast out a Whitefield and a Wesley. Judging by these principles, 
‘we must confess that there is a good deal to be said in favour 
of Ritualism. It provides entertainment for the ear and eye, divides 

the services, shortens the sermons, suggests, if it does not assert, that 
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we need not trouble our own minds too much about religion,’ but accept 
with confidence our position in the Church, and leave the rest to the 
priest who is responsible for our charge. And then what a beau- 
tiful enthusiasm in our clergy, whose every hour is given up to the 
Church or the parish ; in the Sisters, who throw up wealth and posi- 
tion, and devote their’ lives cheerfully to servile tasks in behalf of 
the sick and poor. ‘Who can wonder that, while the greatest ability 
and earnestness on the part of a preacher of another school will often 
fail to attract a congregation, the Ritualist churches are everywhere 
thronged, without regard to the merits or demerits of the clergyman 
who may happen to occupy the pulpit? It is thus that even such 
purely secular newspapers as the Echo, the Daily Telegraph, and the 
Saturday Review, are sometimes found to patronize or excuse 
developments of Ritualism for which they would not have seemed 
likely to profess any sympathy. 

In the midst of this variety of opinion, how is a plain man to 
judge? Are the Ritualist clergy to lead their congregations where 
they will? Or are the Bishops and the laity to draw a hard and 
fast line at the Reformation? Or are we to drop all that has been 
added since the time of the- Apostles? Or are we to look upon 
general popularity, or upon the energy or self-confidence of a party, 
as signs of their being in possession of truth? Or is there any 
more excellent way? That we will now try to see. 

Whatever may be the importance of the lessons which we may 
learn from the practice of the Apostolic Church, or of the Jews, as it 
is seen in the New Testament, it cannot be doubted that the actual 
rules laid down by our Lord and by His Apostles are of higher im- 
portance. “Again, among these rules themselves there are some 
which are generally acknowledged to have had only a temporary 
significance, such as those made by the Council at Jerusalem. in 
respect to things strangled ; there are others, as the command to 
baptize, which are acknowledged to be universally obligatory. And 
yet, as Bishop Butler argues in the Analogy, commenting on the 
verse “I will have mercy, and not sacrifice,’ even these latter com- 
mands must yield in authority to those moral principles which they 
embody, or to which they are subordinate. Such moral principles 
form our final standard, and their supremacy is over and over again 
asserted, not in the New Testament alone, but in the Old Testament 
also. Over and over again, forms, customs, ceremonies, are judged, 
condemned, approved, by reference to these principles. If the form 
isthe real embodiment of the principle, if the letter is the vehicle of 
the spirit, and nothing more than the vehicle, then the. form and 
the letter are good; but the moment they assume to themselves an 
independent value apart from the principle and the spirit, from that 
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moment they. not only lose their use, but they become “ Nehushtan,” 
fit only to be broken up and to be trodden under foot of men. 
Thus we read, “ Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul 
hateth ;” “Is it such a fast that I have.chosen? A day for a man to 
afflict his soul? Is it not to loose the bands of wickedness, to deal 
thy bread to the hungry?” “Not in this mountain, nor yet at Jeru- 
salem, but the hour cometh when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth;” and with more general refer- 
ence, “The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath ;” 
“Let all things be done for the use of edifying ;” “I will pray with 
the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also;” “I am 
made all things to all men that by all means I might save some.” 

‘ As to the information which we ‘obtain from the New Testament . 
in regard to the rites and ceremonies of the Jews, it must at any 
rate be allowed that the warnings given by our Lord against their 
abuse, are of far more importance to us than the particular nature 
of the ceremonies themselves. There were Ritualists at that time 
as devoted to religious observances, as active in spreading. a know- 
ledge of religion, as popular and as confident, as any of their modern 
counterparts. One of these Ritualists became the greatest of the 
Apostles; many were numbered among the disciples; but as a whole 
we know that they were the most bigoted and bitter ‘opponents | of 
Christ. There is scarcely one of our Lord’s discourses in which 
there is not some allusion to the “Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” 
the men who dry up and wither into lifeless forms that which should 
be the most living of all things—zreligion ; “blind leaders of the blind, 
who for a:preténce make long prayers, who pay tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin, but neglect the weightier matters of the law.” 

` In saying that the Ritualists of our day correspond to the Pharisees 
of old, we do not of course mean that all the charges brought against 
the Pharisees are necessarily applicable to all, or even to any of the 
Ritualists ; but what we mean is this, that every habit of mind, and 
every class of men, has its weak points as well’ as its strong points, 
and that the weak points, the dangers to be guarded against by those 
who are disposed to lay great stress on ‘Ritual, are those points in 
which the Pharisées went wrong ; and further, that these dangers are 
most threatening when there isa strong movement in favour of a 
highly developed Ritual. 

If we wish then to know what is right, wise, expedient, and 
nliowáble, in rites and ceremonies, we must keep our eyes fixed on 
the principles, positive and negative, contained in the Bible. And ` 
the first principle is, that forms exist for the good of men—for the 
building up of Christians into one body. They-exist for the glory 
of God only in so far as they accomplish this first purpose: it is 
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only as they are useful ‘to men that they do really conduce to the 
glory of God. And if this highest end may not interfere with that 
first more limited end, still less may any other ends which have been 
proposed, such as Uniformity, Catholicity, or whatever it may be. 
So far as such ends contribute to the real end, the moral improve- 
ment of mankind, so far they may lawfully influence our decisions, but 
they may never for a moment conflict with the former. No matter to 
us if the Romanists, or the Presbyterians, or the Reformers, or the 
Latin Church, or the Greek Church, or the early Fathers, or even the 
Apostolic Church, have sanctioned usages, if experience shows those ` 
usages to be unsuited to our time. The Church must learn from 
St. Paul to become all things to all men; it must learn to the 
sixteenth century to be as the sixteenth, to the nineteenth to be | 
as the nineteenth, if it may save souls. And here, no doubt, the 
Church of England owes a debt of gratitude to the Ritualists for 
breaking through the trammels that bound us, for claiming the right 
to criticize the work of the Reformers, for borrowing freely -from all 
ages of the Church; but the debt is almost cancelled by the condi- 
tion that we are to separate ourselves, not only in worship, but in 
heart and mind, from our brethren of the non-episcopal churches; to 
be guilty of schism, that is, in respect of some of the purest, the freest, 
and most enlightened members of the one Church of Christ. The 
idea of a true Catholicity is undoubtedly a beautiful and noble idea, 
one which may well turn the scale where the mind is in doubt as to 
the use of particular forms. A form which has been to many gene- 
rations, under a great variety of circumstances, the expression of 
their religious feeling may, presumably at least, be a fitting expres- 
sion for the religious feeling of this generation. The very fact of its 
antiquity gives it a sanctity, and throws over it a softened, tender 
light, which might atone for many defects, Still, if we are satisfied 
that the use of the form is in the majority of cases injurious, if the 
moral benefit arising fror its disuse will counterbalance the loss or 
the pain which will thereby be caused to individuals, we are bound 
by our first principle to disregard sentiment, however beautiful, and 
act with a view to the hard practical good. 

This point may be illustrated by the discussion which has been 
lately going on about the use of the “ Quicunque vult.” The ob- 
jector says, I wish the créed to be omitted from our public service 
because it makes an assertion which is untrue if taken in its natural 
sense, and if we are to instruct our peoplé to take it in a non- 
natural sense, we are teaching them that religion is consistent with 
insincerity. In the logical distinctions which follow, we have an 
example of dogmatizing beyond the letter of Scripture. on a subject 
where such dogmatizing is least of all excusable, and many of the 
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terms being based on an extinct E EAR theory, are unmeaning, 
if not misleading, to the mass of the people. Thus intolerance and . 
unreality are fostered by the use of this creed in our public service. To 
these moral objections, what answer is made? Some urge that, allow- > 
ing the obscurity of parts of the Creed, still the latter portien of it 
gives a clearer view of the doctrine of the Incarnation than is to be 
found elsewhere in the Prayer Book ; that the exaggerated importance 
ascribed to intellectual belief at the beginning is neutralized by tbe 
explicit statement of the end, that “they that have done good shall 
go into life everlasting, they that have done evil into everlasting 
fire.” But more commonly the Creed is defended on the ground 
that it has been in use so long, and. among so many bodies of 
Christians ; that it asserts the doctrine of the Trinity in such un- 
mistakable language as effectually to exclude the Unitarians; lastly, 
that if the laity could only be induced to accept it humbly, it would 
be a'remedy for all the scepticism of our time.* 

If we-may take this as a general view of the controversy, the 
question which (upon our principle) would remain to be considered 
is not, is the date of the Creed before or after Charlemagne, is it 
rightly called the Creed of St. Athanasius, is it used by the Greek 
Church and the Roman Church more or less frequently than by 
ours, is it exactly translated, are the damnatory clauses an: essential 
part of it, did our Reformers mean it to supersede, or ‘merely to 
accompany, the Apostles’ Creed? All these are by-questions, his- 
torically interesting, but utterly irrelevant to the real points at 
issue—Is it true, is it (in the high sense of the word) useful, that'is, 
good for the use of edifying? With regard to the truth. of. the 
Creed (excepting what are known as the damnatory clauses), the , 
objection is not that it contains any statement positively false, ` 
but that it dogmatizes further than revelation warrants, and 
uses words without meaning. Even granting the truth of every 
article (with the exception of those referred to), it must at least be. 
allowed that many of them are unintelligible to the majority. Is it 
then useful for the majority to be made to repeat words in which 
they can see no meaning ; to be led to suppose that an-unreasonable 
service is acceptable to God? Was it not as a protest against such 
a supposition that the Reformers abolished the Latin Service-books ? 
Is this a worship in spirit and in truth, a worship with the spirit 
and with the understanding also, or is it not mere vain repetition,’ 
puffing up the worshipper with the idea of his own superior ortho- 
doxy ? 

. But, we are told, the Creed maintains the doctrine of the 


. * Those wio have read the debates in Convoċation and the correspondence i in the 
Guar dian, will recognise this almost incredible argument. 
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Trinity, and excludes Unitarians. If, the doctrine of the Trinity 
only appears in the Prayer Book in this abstract form, if it is not 
the foundation of every part of our service, why then let us give up 
either the Prayer Book or the doctrine ; or, rather, we have given 
up the doctrine already, this abstract statement will never save it. 
But with the Catechism, the two Creeds, the Articles, and, more 
than all, the Collects and the Litany, it is outdoing even Bishop 
Colenso to assert that the Church of England only hangs to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity by the single thread of the Quicunque vult. And 
if it be true that there are Unitarians who would gladly join in our 
worship, and are only driven away by the intolerant language of this 
one formula, is it the part of Christian charity to deny to these 
imperfect Christians a share in those fuller services through which 
they might be educated into clearer views of the truth as it ap- 
pears to us; and shall we even set such store by this result as to 
make it a ground for refusing relief to the conscience and reason of 
our own fellow-churchmen ? 

It will be said that the principle, “ is all for man’s good,” or “ for 
the use of edifying,” leaves it very much to each man to interpret 
according to his own taste what should be the nature of religious 
forms ; and the burthen of private judgment, that is, of thinking 
out for oneself seriously and patiently what one’s duty is, seems to 
become every day more and more oppressive to a generation which 
clamours for liberty with its lips, but in its heart is enamoured of 
slavery. To a certain extent, no doubt, the application of the prin- 
ciple is limited by other principles to which we must shortly turn 
our attention ; but still the fact remains, whether we like it or no, 
that Christianity differs from Judaism just in this point that it is a 
law of liberty, a religion not for mere children who must be “subject 
to ordinances, touch not, taste not, handle not,” but for “them that 
‘are of full age, even those who by reason of use have’ their senses 
exercised to discern both good and evil.”’ Private judgment, with all 
its perils and all its difficulties, is the duty and the privilege of the 
Christian. “No man may redeem his brother, nor give to Goda 
‘ransom for him.” The Church that encourages private judgment is 
the living and growing Church, the Church which represses it is 
dead and stunted. It is in the consensus of the private judgment of 
earnest Christian men, not in the decrees of Popes, or Councils, or 
Convocations, or Conferences (though these may be employed to 
authorize or proclaim that consensus), that we ‘are to listen for ‘the 
voice of the Spirit which was promised to the Church. 

But leaving generalities, how are we to define this word “edify ” 
so as to make it mean something more than just “influencing 
people in the way in which we ourselves approve”? Shall we say 
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that whatever directly tends to make us realize more our common 
membership in Christ, whatever helps to build us up as stones in 
one spiritual temple, whatever deepens our love to God and to man, 
whatever makes us live, not for ourselves, but for our neighbours 
and for God,—this is in the highest sense of the word edifying ? 
And in a secondary sense we may say that all that prepares the 
way for this is edifying; whatever lifts us out of our slavery to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; whatever clears up our path before 
us, and enable us to know, and do, our duty better than before. Even 
this, of course, is very general, and varies infinitely in application 
according to the various nature of men; what is ‘edifying for one 
being sometimes the reverse of edifying for another. Perhaps we 
may give greater definiteness to this principle by arranging in a 
rough scale the effects of religious services as they tend to edify in a 
higher or lower degree. Thus the first and highest would be com- 
munion, the inward sense of our union with Christ ; the second, the 
quickening of the conscience ; the third, the increase of kind feeling 
towards our fellow men; the fourth, instruction in doctrine and 
practice; the fifth, the awakening of hopes and fears with reference 
to a future life; the sixth, the strengthening of the feeling of rever- 
ence; the seventh, general elevation of tone, and improvement of 
taste; the eighth (merely negative), the prevention of backsliding, or 
Keepirie from getting worse. Even the lowest of these may in some 
cases be welcomed as a hopeful change, and therefore be called edi- 
fying; but it is important to remember that 2 service which en- 
courages edification of a lower order at the expense of higher edifica- 
tion, is not really a building up but a pulling down. We may have 
a service which gratifies every esthetic sense in the highest degree, 
where every art combines, architecture, and sculpture, and painting, 
and music, and acting, to purify the taste and elevate the feeling ; 
and we may have one bare, and cold, and hard in all externals, yet 
glowing with an inner intensity of faith and love which shows the 
other pale and lukewarm and spiritless by its side, the form of 
godliness without the power. And not only may these two forms of 
worship exist apart, experience seems rather to show that they have 
a tendency to exist apart.’ It was after building the first Temple that 
Solomon fell into idolatry ; it was the unbelieving Herod who carried 
out the splendid restoration of the second Temple just before the 
final falling away of Israel. Phidias and Sophocles flourished in the 
decline of “the national religion; Christian art arose in a corrupted, 
and sunk in a reformed, Christendom. Since God created man with 
-the feeling for beauty, and placed types of it before him in nature, 
and implanted in him the faculty for art, and since art has always 
been in fact the offspring of religion, we will not, and we cannot, 
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believe, that the two at their highest are irreconcilable: both are 
combined in our idea of heaven; but here on earth it must be 
allowed that we need much caution in the employment of art in our 
religious services: we cannot simply aim at making our services 
artistic and attractive as though this must necessarily conduce to 
higher edification. 

So much for the present with regard to the end to ğe aimed at 
in religious services. As to the mode in which they should be con- 
ducted we will content ourselves with the rule given by St. Paul in 
reference to the disorderly assemblies at Corinth: “ Let all things 
be done decently and in order.” In Christian worship there was to 
be no approach to the frenzied orgies of Bacchus or of Cybele : all was 
to be under the control of reason and good sense. Man cannot safely 
lose self-command, or abandon himself unreservedly to any emotion, 
even that of religion. It is arule which has often been too little 
regarded by revivalists of the present as of former times. 

We proceed to the consideration of the negative principles in- 
volved in the language of Scripture respecting the use of forms. 
What are the dangers attending on religious services in the case of 
the people and the minister, and how are they to be avoided? The 
first danger is unreality, or hypocrisy—‘* this people honoureth me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from me,”—the uttering of 
words, the using of gestures, the performing of actions, without the 
accompanying feeling of which these are meant to be the expres- 
sion, This danger is increased as the actions tend to become 
mechanical by frequent repetition. Novelty rouses the attention, 
and most people will find it easier to keep their thoughts from 
wandering during inferior extempore prayer, than during far more 
perfect forms of prayer with which they are thoroughly familiar. 
Of course this is not the only point to be considered if we wish to 
decide the question between the two kinds of prayer: it is only 
mentioned as an illustration. Another point connected with un- 
reality in the use of forms, is that a form must usually represent an 
ideal to the majority of the congregation. It is the expression of a 
religious feeling higher than that to which they have themselves 
attained, the ardour of an Augustine, ‘the joyful confidence, or the 
broken-hearted penitence, of a ‘David. There can be few who have 
not at times, felt a misgiving in repeating the words of our Confession, 
“the burden of them is intolerable.” Not indeed that this difficulty 
is confined to the use of forms; it is common to all joint prayer; 
the spokesman for the congregation, while he utters a prayer in the 
substance of which all may join, yet speaks from his own particular 
standing-ground, or platform, which may be either higher or lower 
than that of some for whom he speaks. On the whole it will pro- 
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bably be allowed that the prayers in the Prayer Book, partly from 
their grave archaic style, and partly as the outcome of the whole past 
life of the Church, are likely to be more Catholic in tone, more free 
from any peculiarity or exaggeration of sentiment, than modern com- 
pilations such as are used for Family Prayer, or than any extempore 
utterance of an individual minister. It may be mentioned in passing 
that the archaism which is so natural, and so beautiful a feature of reli- 
gious worship, reminding us that our fathers worshipped in this moun- 
tain, and supplying one calm resting-place amid the weary novelties 
of changing fashion, is itself a source of danger as tending to obscure 
the exact meaning of the service, and to substitute a vague senti- 
mentalism excited by the use of venerable forms in place of the 

. energetic devotion of which they should be the expression and the 
nutriment. 

Subordinate to this first negative principle (if so we may call it), 
the avoidance of unreality, comes the avoidance of that minor un- 
reality which consists not in the absence of the feeling correspond- 
ing to the form, but in the absence of the thought without which 
both feeling and form are incomplete. “I will pray with the spirit, 
and I will pray with the understanding also.” This is perhaps the 
most formidable danger which has to be guarded against in our 
services—most formidable, not because of a distinct demoralizing 
effect flowing from it, but just for the opposite reason that it is 
compatible with so much of good, and that there is so much to 
tempt towards it both in the pastor and in the flock. There can be 
no doubt that in the Church of England the tendency of the direct 
teaching in sermons, as well as the indirect teaching of the services, 
has been of late,too much in this direction ; just as in other bodies 
(as possibly the Scotch Presbyterians) it may have been too much 
in the direction of a hard intellectualism. With very few exceptions 
‘a Church of England sermon (High, Broad, or Low, it makes little 
difference) is an appeal to the feelings, with the addition of a few 
very simple directions for practice. It is rarely indeed that we have 
a clear statement of the argument of a connected passage, or a full 
exposition of a doctrine or principle, or’any real light thrown upon 
the practical difficulties of life. Who, in fact, goes to church, with 
the expectation that he will have to use his mind, or to learn any- 
thing? The majority come prepared to have their sensibilities 
gently and not unpleasantly excited, and would be startled, if not 
offended, to find themselves called upon to think seriously about the 
words which ‘are so constantly in their ears and on their lips. The 
clergy themselves have little more liking for the effort of indepen- 
dent thought than other people; and in addition to this natural 
indolence, their time is already so much occupied with schools, visit- 
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ing, parochial business, and (among the Ritualists) with a constant 
round of services, that the aptitude and almost the capacity for 
thought gradually dies out of them. Above all, there is the un- 
avowed feeling that thought is a dangerous thing, alike for clergy 
and people: among the former it breeds heresies, the latter it 
` renders critical and fastidious, indisposed to submit humbly to the 
guidance of their priests and the teaching of their Church. Science 
and secularism are raging in the world outside; it is only in the ark 
of the Church that we can charm our ears against them. 

Thus it is that there is an ever-widening breach between the domi- 
nant tone in the Church and the dominant tone of modern thought : 
those who would mediate between them are angrily cried down by the 
extreme spirits on either side, who flatter themselves with the prospect 
of an easy victory over the flagrant absurdities of the opposite party, 
if the field could be once cleared of the crowd of trimmers who 
obscure the main issue and prevent the decisive conflict of opposing 
principles. One would have thought that the present condition of 
Spain, France, and Italy, would have been enough to open the eyes 
of Englishmen to the effects of this ostrich policy. The Church 
there has had full swing, has controlled the conscience and worked 
upon the feelings of men without trying to enter into and sympathize 
with their thought; it has left men to believe that faith and reason 
were antagonistic, that the disposition to question and the desire to 
know were merely temptations of the devil, and not the movings of 
that Spirit who first brought order out of chaos; and the result is 
that all the stronger forces of the nation have been ranged, by the 
action of the Church itself, on the side of irreligion, while Chris- 
tianity is represented by feminine amiability, by the ignorance of 
the peasantry, and the bigotry of priests.. And if the policy of 
resting all upon Church authority has failed in countries where the 
historical position of the Church is undisputed, this policy is still 
more suicidal for English Churchmen, as such, standing between the 
Protestant Dissenters and the Roman Catholics, and exposed to 
attacks from every side. 

It may be thought that the danger of this negation of thought 
attaches only to the sermon, but a little consideration will show 
that the rest of the service is no less liable to be injured by 
the want of intelligent co-operation on the part of the minister 
or people. The readings from the Bible, when we pass beyond 
those narrative portions which can never be wholly without in- - 
terest even for the least awakened mind, call for much thought and 
much knowledge to understand their general drift, and to see in 
what way, and how far, their teaching is applicable to us at the 
present time. If we have fallen into the habit (so much fostered by 
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sermons) of looking upon each text merely as a peg on which to 
hang a meditation, without reference to the context or‘to the readers 
to whom it was primarily addressed, the Word will be no light to our 
feet or guide to our eyes: we shall simply see our own thoughts-or 
our own fancies reflected everywhere: there is no learning, no 


advance. Something may be done. by an intelligent reader to` 


enforce the meaning of what he reads by variation of tone‘ and 
pause and emphasis; such semi-dramatic reading seems to us to be 
almost essential if the minds of the uneducated are to be reached, 
and for their sakes, at any rate, we much regret the prevalent use of 
the monotone in Ritualistic churches. . Other causes which tend to 
favour this absence of thought are the existence of obscure or obso- 
lete expressions in the formularies, traditional practices for which no 
satisfactory reason can be alleged, confused or indefinite statements, 
far-fetched metaphors; and other things contrary to sound sense, 


‘such as are often met with in hymns. In such cases the devout - 


worshipper, finding that the use of his. understanding leads to no 
profitable result, is-tempted to fall back on mere vague feeling, and 
satisfy himself with the sound of some “blessed word,” entirely i irre- 
spective of its meaning or absence of meaning. 


It may be asked, are we then never to go beyond the sphere of * 


our own definite conceptions in religious worship? Is no act to be 
performed, no word to be uttered, unless we can fully understand its 
meaning? Is the narrow range’ of ordinary experience to confine 
and repress our aspirations after the Infinite and Eternal? Even in 
our relations to our fellow-men, even in our relations to dead matter, 

when we,admire what is beautiful, or search for what is true, such 
restriction would be most hurtful. This is, no doubt, a consideration 
which it is of great importance to bear in mind. In the interests of 
science itself we must maintain the independent standing ground of 
those simple natural feelings and instinctive judgments, which form 
the raw material out of which science itself is hereafter to be made. 

And in regard to practical life, to morals and to religion, the import- 
ance of feeling and of instinctive judgment (by which we mean 
judgment which cannot explain itself) is immeasurably enhanced. 

And yet, if we want to get hold of the whole force of a man, if a man 
is to devote himself and all that he has to any object, we cannot be 


satisfied with these two faculties alone: we must engage his reason~ 


ing powers also. And God wants the service of the, whole man; 
-He claims our thoughts no less than our feelings and our actions, 
and by the voice of His Apostle, He has distinctly told us that, in 
prayer to Him, the highest spiritual emotion is not enough without 
the active exercise of the understanding. No doubt the feeling will 
sdar higher than the understanding can_ follow, but it must never 
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pass out of the control of the understanding, and the understanding - 
must strive to follow where it can. We must worship in the spirit, 
but we must also worship in truth, ¢.e., with clear insight so-far as 
God is pleased to impart this to us, and He has promised to give in 
proportion to the use we are making of what He has already 
given. 

Connected with unreality in worship (and in fact a more advanced 
stage of it) is superstition. One who continues to use religious 
forms without the feelings and thoughts which belong to them will 
not be carried on from them to good actions, but will, unless he is 
absolutely insincere, come to look upon the use of the outward form 
as constituting in itself religion. This is seen in its crudest form 
in the prayer wheel of the Tartars. So many turns of the wheel so 
many prayers, and so much merit stored up in heaven. But the 
whole theory of the opus operatum, of objective religion, as itlis 
popular to call it, embodies the same idea. It is the very opposité 
of the religion of Christ; but it is so natural, so easy, that there is 
probably no Christian Church which has not fallen into it, no 
Christian man who has not been often tempted to it. To be always 
watching against the evil in our own hearts, to be always trying to 
do to others as we would have them do to us, is so hard a strain 
that we are glad to substitute for it any amount of bodily mortifi- 
cation, of fasting, or church-going, or prayer-meetings; and our 
spiritual guides are too much pleased with definite measurable 
results in the way of increased use of the means of grace, to seru- 
tinize too narrowly whether there is more sign of the fruits of grace 
in our life and conduct. 

But superstition, unless it is of the more earnest kind which 
involves a certain amount of misdirected religious fervour, does 
not necessarily demand any kind of self-sacrifice. Probably the 
greatest amount of existing superstition is merely acquiescent, 
repeating certain phrases dictated by an authority which pro- 
fesses to hold the keys of heaven and hell, and trusting itself 
implicitly to that authority. Such superstition may showgitself 
simply’ as a business-like arrangement with the priest, of the’ 
same kind as we might make with our dentist, that the one shall 
undertake the, charge of our soul for a certain annual sum, as the 
other does of our “teeth; but usually it is accompanied by a self- 
complacent sense of orthodoxy, of being on the right side, assured of 
divine favour; and this self-complacent orthodoxy displays and 
exercises itself in observing the minutest exactness of formulary, in 
the microscopice detection of heresies on the part of others, and 
finally, where circumstances admit of it, in actual persecution, na 
voting to death the body for the saving of the soul, 
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Leaving now the dangers which are peculiar to religious services— 
unreality, hypocrisy, superstition—we will notice here one which 
‘belongs to common worldly life, but may easily intrude itself into 
_ our religion, what is called in the New Testament “respecting of 

persons,” the keeping up in the Church of the marked distinction of 
classes and ranks. In the Church all men are equals, the slave is 
no more a slave, but “a brother beloved.” It needs not to say how 
this principle is transgressed, where there are separate churches for 
Black and White, for rich and poor, or where the sittings are so 
arranged as to mark prominently such distinctions. The Ritualists 
have done good service in this respect by getting rid of the old pews 
and throwing open the seats to all comers. 

We pass on from ‘dangers affecting the congregation to those 
which concern the minister as such. While sharing in the common 
dangers which beset all worshippers, he has to guard against special 
' dangers springing out of his position as leader of the service in the 
congregation; and by far the greatest of such dangers is that of 
sacerdotalism; the idea that he is a necessary mediator between 
God and men ; that he, the minister, is essential for the acceptable 
service of God by the congregation. If is strange, indeed, that 
readers of the New Testament could let themselves be drawn away 
into so grievous an error; stranger and sadder still that they could 
imagine that membership with Christ, communion with God, should 
be a privilege confined to the members of congregations ministered. 
to by a clergyman who had received a certain form of appointment. 
at the hands of another clergyman supposed to be in a certain 
genealogical succession from the Apostles. Yet, strange and grievous 
as it is, we-cannot but fear that a very large proportion, perhaps not 
less than one half, of the clergy of the Church of England have 
fallen victims to this superstition, in spite of the fact that -it is 
entirely opposed to the whole spirit and letter of the Bible, as well 
as to the distinct and definite teaching of the Nineteenth Article. 
Till this main trunk and tap-root of all superstition is cut through, 
we have little chance of eradicating the various lesser superstitions 
which hamper and disfigure our Church, and we would earnestly 
implore the authorities of our Universities, and all who have the 
superintendence of young men preparing for Ordination, to guard 
them by every means against this strong delusion, and fix them in 
the truth which makes free, before they feel the subtle seductions 
of self-interest and the love of power to which the actual pastor is 
exposed, 

The love of power, however, may tend`in other directions than 
sacerdotalism. As there have always been aristocrats who were not 
satisfied with sharing the privileges of their order, but were ready even 
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to sacrifice their order if they could gratify their own personal ambi- °° 


tion, so a minister may be careless of the position of other ministers, 
and simply determine that he will for himself be autocrat in his 
own congregation. And the legal position of the parochial minister 
of the Church of England, which makes him equally independent of 
the bishop and of the people, is not unlikely to encourage such a 
despotic spirit. But the love of influencing and directing, the dis- 
position to“ lord it over” the “ heritage,” the dislike to the exercise of 
free judgment on the’ part of the congregation, is not confined to any 
religious body or party. 

What has been so far said will ‘perhaps suffice for the exposition 
of the principles which we think should determine our approval or 
disapproval of particular forms in religious service. In what follows 
we hope to apply these principles to several forms and customs now 
in use in English churches, not that we wish to see a dead level of 
uniformity in our churches, but to bring out into distinctness the 
reasons which there may be for or against each custom, and to con- 
sider how far expediency may modify general rules under varying 
circumstances, 

J. B. Mayor. 
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REMINISCENCES OF ROME DURING THE 
VATICAN COUNCIL. 


OME during the winter of 1869—70 was not the Rome with 
which Hawthorne and Story have made us familiar in “ Trans- 
formation ” and in “ Roba di Roma.” Nor was it the tourist-haunted 
place of which we have in late years perhaps heard too much. It 
did not promise well as a wintering-place to the nomad population 
of homeless Americans, or to that increasing class who are in search 
of “society” ‘abroad, because “society” at home looks askance at 
them, and who yearly make assault on Roman princesses. The hope 
of special audience from the Pope, most accessible of crowned heads, 
was slight, and the presence of so many hundred bishops augured ill 
for balls and‘extravagant toilettes. But though the watering-place 
element was wanting, there was strange life in the medieval village 
which has sprung up in ugly growth among the ruins of old Rome. 
' The antique vase was full of new wine that moved and wrought 
within its rugged lips. The contrasts of modern invention, and of 
those customs which have accumulated for two millenniums and a 
half, the reminiscences evoked when the glitter of this century is 
paraded on the Imperial ruins, must always be sufficiently startling. 
But during the Gicumenical Council the sharp oppositions between 
the past and the present were even more curiously shown in men 
than in things. Centuries of which the traces have been obliterated 
in Western Europe, had their living as well as their inanimate 
representatives. Ideas of which we knew only the historical fact 
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that such once had been, or that are imbedded in ceremonies of | 
which men had forgotten the meaning, had once more exponents. 
Unlike other deliberative assemblies, the Council drew together 
not only delegates from the world as it is, but, from scholastic 
Christendom and from feudal society. Abailard might in it have 
vexed the soul of Bernard without anachronism. On the steps of 
the Ara Cæli, a Francis of Assisi might have, greeted a bishop fresh 
from New York, and found common subjects of conversation. It is 
‘true that the General of the Dominicans, finding himself cold one 
frosty morning, laughingly complained that four centuries ago fires 
were not as small or as scarce as now; but from the teaching of 
Thomas of Aquin were drawn many an argument cogent in’ the 
discussions of the day. The“ angelic’ Doctor was not obsolete in 
that comprehensive parliament, but could strengthen the thesis of a 
Dupanloup, academician and deputy in the Paris world. Represen- 
tatives of a past that includes nineteen centuries, met in strange 
unity with radical, and even revolutionary, aspirants for a new order 
of which universal suffrage, redistribution of property, and miscella- 
neous rights of men, will, they hope, be the bases. A looker-on, 
not wholly soured by Protestant scorn, must have been impressed by 
the ferment among these overseers of the Catholic world. He could 
not but be reminded that men, even when priests, count after all for 
more than machinery in the control of affairs. In vain I called up 
memories of Manchester, and compared the defile of St. Angelo 
with London Bridge; the throb of the Roman Church made itself 
felt, and for six mouths her doings were judged worthy of observation 
by extra special correspondents, so special, indeed, that most of them, 
being utter strangers to her methods, fell into wild error, scarcely 
condoned by flowery phrases in their chronicles. : 

Many of my readers are acquainted with the annual pic-nic at 
Rome that goes on from November to May. They can recall with 
more or less satisfaction the intrepid Yankees at the meets; the 
storm of St. Peter’s by Cook’s tourists during Holy Week ; the half 
converted souls of the Pincian quarter that perseveringly trim 
between Rome and London in alternate mass and morning service— 
. persons much cheered by Janus, and to whom Déllinger is a provi- 
dence—in short, the regular and the very irregular visitors, who all, 
more or less, fall under the strong influences of the place for the 
time. There was during the last winter of Papal rule no diminution 
in the power of the Roman attractions, The “ principesse Romane ” 
were as delightful sights as ever to the raw foreigners who crowd to 
their bazaars, and are welcomed as so much “roba di vapore” 
brought by trainsful to swell the traffic. But all ordinary excite- 
ments were dwarfed by the overshadowing presence of the Council. 
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It is certain that the constant attrition of prelates renders them 
personally less awful to the lay imagination ; but that year they — 
were daily redipped in mystery behind the screen of that transept 
of St. Peter’s where they deliberated. But of an afternoon the man 
was more than the bishop, and even to remote tea-parties the fathers . 
and their theologians penetrated. It would be hard to exaggerate 
the sufferings of the daughters of Eve on these occasions. The wish’: 
to have the last news from the Vatican was that year a severe 
epidemic. The serene prelates kept their secrets well; but as they 
stood conversing in violet knots, whether on the Pincian or in some 
' of the favourite salons which they frequented, the suspense, particu- 
larly of ladies, touching schemata and postulata became almost 
more than they could bear. What had been planned by the German 
bishops at the Bavarian legation, what had been said at the French 
embassy, was actually more important than the length of Paris skirts 
or the height of Paris bonnets. Hence wild rumours of incredible 
projects, and more gossip, and, indeed, more scandal than could have 
been traced to any lesser passion than that of curiosity unappeased. 

Nor was tbis curiosity unfelt by yet wiser personages. Dr. Cum- 
ming “of Scotland,” Aali Pasha, the chiefs of the International 
Society, experienced it in differing degrees. Since then we have 
had other affairs to think about; but there were at Rome that 
winter men who have played conspicuous parts in those other 
affairs. I will instance the brilliant Dupanloup, the, murdered 
Darboy ; but without individualising, it would be hard to limit the 
possible influences of such unusual intellectual friction on men 
gathered from the four quarters of the globe. Scattered each to 
his place they, have probably spread largely the impressions they 
received. They have become missionaries of more than their 
creed; and so the yeasty thought and even the temper and intrigues 
of the members of the Vatican Council and their clients acquire an 
importance that purely national parliaments cannot possess. 

Therefore some interest should attach even to rough notes taken 
at the time of men and things as they appeared to the writer during 
the great crisis of the Roman Catholic Church. 

There were many extra-conciliar places where every variety of 
diplomatist and ecclesiastic might in turn be met. In one favoured 
salon two if not three Patriarchs were weekly visible in the retire- 
ment of an inner room, where they were protected by clouds of 
smoke from the sight of ladies bent on later ball-going, and not 
sufficiently veiled for Oriental taste. Most picturesque of the vene- 
rable magnates was Monsignore Valerga, of Jerusalem. It needed, 

„however, his long white beard to balance the mockery and wit 
of his mouth and eye; nor did it altogether neutralize the fact that 
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he.is an Italian of quite un-Semitic mobility, and familiar with the 
situation at Rome, which the Easterns pur sang hardly seemed to 
be. Calm, good breeding, however, brought them safely through 
Frankish dinner parties, where they were much stared, and even 
giggled at, by lively young, ladies. The Armenian Bishop of 
Erzeroum grew one day emphatic in my hearing as he explained to 
a volatile and over-dressed inquirer, that the seclusion of women 
was not a Mussulman invention, but a venerable Eastern law, of 
which the European disregard seriously displeased him. Though 
much harried by contending'parties canvassing for their vote in 
various questions, the Orientals never presented the wild and scared 
aspect observable in some bright occidental stars, let us say, of 
Ireland. Probably because no one knew what to expect from them 
they afforded subject for abundant gossip. How the Patriarch of 
Babylon had been snubbed by the Pope of Rome; how all, Parthians, 
and Medes, and Elamites, dwellers in Mesopotamia, Judæa, and Cappa- 
docia, had been pledged by the Bishop of Orleans to declare the 
inopportuneness of Papal Infallibility ; how cold they were in their 
Trastevere convent until they got their Hammam arranged, were dear 
delicious bits of news. Great was the interest when Rustem Pasha, 
minister of the Porte at Florence, arrived to look after their grievances, 
A Mussulman informed me on that occasion that the Sultan was about 
to fulfil Islamite prophecy by taking the Holy Father under his 
protection as the last chance for Christendom, Yet, notwithstanding 
the efforts of Monsignore Franchi, the visible benefits of this com- 
bination have not yet made up for the evil behaviour of Western 
thrones. What shall be said sufficiently discreet of the English- 
speaking prelates, all eminently decorous, and if not all equally high- 
bred, at least ‘equally respectable, whether from Canada or Austra- 
lasia. It was curious how Irishmen from the colomies differed from 
the Irish of Ireland. Confident of their position, frank in conver- 
sation, trimly and even handsomely dressed, they had evidently 
prospered, and did not share the uneasy situation of the Hiberniau 
hierarchy, pledged as it is to sympathies with liberalism ill viewed 
at Rome, bound by ‘superior orders “to keep the peace towards 
England, and yet imperilling its diocesan power if indifferent to 
the “last thing ” in Irish agitation. 

“In mixed society the successors of St. Patrick looked, many of 
them, scarcely at ease, and on their rugged and anxious faces the 
light of Irish humour was. rare. Shy and poor, with a few notable 
exceptions, they kept much together. To those who know anything 
of Ireland it is unnecessary to praise the statesmanship and culture 
of such a man as Bishop "Moriarty, lately distinguished for his far- 
sighted patriotism in the Kerry election; excepting him probably the 
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most distinguished Trishman at Rome was Father Burke, of the order 
of Friars Preachers. Very Irish in voice, his features mobile rather 


than well cut, genius, and an intense conviction óf the. truth he de- - 
livers, transform him in the pulpit. When his tall spare figure, robed . 


in the white and black Dominican habit, confronted his audience, the 
hearer, even at Rome, where there was so much of ecclesiastical effect, 
involuntarily listened’ for the wisdom that might issue from the 
medieval orator. His mind had ‘taken its bent from study of the 
'.Summa, and he ‘seldom wandered into the shallows of Protestant 
controversy. He was direct and practical in his exhortations, ‘as 
might have been Savonarola, even in the stiff circle of the church in 


the Piazza del Popolo, where the coat of Romanist doctrine is perse-' 


veringly trailed before the residents in that English quarter. But to 
hear Father Burke in perfection it is necessary to visit Ireland when 
the intense. sympathy of his audience elicits the full power of his 
eloquence. I have seen a congregation there break into exclamation 
when he described a miracle of the Gospel as if they actually wit- 
nessed it. After the Clerkenwell explosion he did good missionary 
work among the Irish of east London, when many of them had fallen 
` into that worst savagery—the savagery of corrupt civilization. As 
remarkable as his power of serious speech, which has this winter, 
according to newspaper report, wrought marvels in New York, is his 
social wit. Those fortunate enough to find him pacing on the shady 
side of the atrium of St. Clemente, where his order has a house, or 
who could prevail on him to join in a campagna ramble, found that 
Trish genius had a representative not unworthy of its highest reputa- 
tion, in the austere Dominican. 
It was a great yéat for preachers, and sermons were a favourite 
dissipation, though Mr. Spurgeon had not yet testified within the walls 
‘of Babylon.’ Occasionally the clear and polished sentences of Monsig- 
-nore Manning drew all acquainted with English to hear his teaching. 
He was also an object’ of curiosity as one of.the leading Definitionists, 
as those were called who desired the declaration of Papal Infallibility. 
As he denounced dynastic meddling in the affairs of the Church, 
though he admitted that the bark “of Peter was “ putting forth on 
the deep ocean in a.whirlwind,” diplomatists viewed his ddings with 
interest, and anti-Definitionists were conscious of uneasy “disgust 
when he used his acquaintance with parliamentary forms in checking 
discussion and marshalling the serried majority. As he walked for 
exercise on the Pincian, his eyes bent on the ground, his lips moving 
as if he were rehearsing an oration, many turned to look after the 
ascetic chief of the English hierarchy. — . 

English listeners were, however, few in number compared to the 
dense masses which, in St. Louis des Frangais, gathered long before 
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the time to hear the popular French preachers. Two hours before 
Monsignore Mermillod, the charming bishop who numbers in his 
flock more than half the population of Geneva, rose in tender grace 
upon his audience, there was not standing ground within the vast 
nave. BreathJessly the crowd listened to each gorgeous period, and at 
their close were irrepressible murmurs decomposable into “très bien,” 
“très bien.” To report with stern inaccuracy, as some of our news- 
papers did, his comparison of the “feeble old’man of the Vatican,” 
with the Child of Bethlehem, was a cruelty which sorely annoyed 
him, and in reply to the comments of the Pall Mall Gazette, he was 
eager to explain that he had likened the authority, but not the 
persons of whom he spoke. Caution was generally, indeed, observed 
by the preachers, conscious of ravening critics eager to scent heresy, 
or to detect inconsistency. Those careful not to offend the genius of 
the place and time confined themselves to general moralities ; but 
French ears itched, and required allusion more or less direct to the- 
‘questions brulantes ” of the hour, or at least strong doses of first 
principles. So, at St. Louis, men of all continental sects, and of 
every shade from blood red to lily white, grey-coated Zouaves and 
newspaper correspondents, might have heard subjects discussed in 
which they were interested, from analyses of Comtism to the political 
action of the Roman Church. Monsignore Mermillod, accustomed to 
the situation at Geneva, the metropolis of advanced ideas, did not 
hesitate to.declare Catholicism favourable to the most advanced 
republicanism. “Lh bien le grand malheur!” he exclaimed, when 
it was suggested to him that before long Church and State might be 
not only separate, but antagonistic powers. Never was his brilliant 
eloquence more persuasive than when he taught that the action of 
the Church was always suited to the needs of the age, and that she 
alone could secure the fruition of men’s legitimate desires. She 
alone, he announced, can guide the universal suffrage demanded by 
modern citizens ; she alone asserts the nobleness of labour in a day 
when working men are imperatively asserting their rights ; she alone 
can transform that poverty which, without her guidance, threatens 
society with ruin. Very powerfully the spokesman of the Genevan 
Catholics praised work, “the law of creation fulfilled by the Eternal 
Worker, but too generally disobeyed by the rich, though they are 
paid in advance for their labour.” 

Perhaps the most followed of the French orators was the Abbé 
Bougaud. Closer and closer were packed the chairs, and intrepid ladies 
fetched fresh supplies of them from the sacristy and even neigh- 
bouring houses, carrying them over the imperilled heads of the con- 
gréegation to some coign of vantage. Distinguished strangers arriving 
only half an hour before the time gazed with disquietude about them 
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at the masses through which they must penetrate. Yet a French 
crowd is always more patient and unselfish than an English assembly 
of the same rank. No looks of spite followed newcomers tottering to 
their places, and stumbling through flounces as they made for some 
beckoning friend. The impulse was to assist and make room under 
difficulties sufficiently exhaustive of philanthropy. ‘To English taste 
the object of this enthusiasm was perhaps over rhetorical. At each 
point of his sermon he wiped his face and sat down to rest with careful 
exhaustion. Being of the diocese of Orleans he did not, for obvious 
reasons, allow himself in the same radical novelties as did the zealous . 
Definitionist, Monsignore Mermillod.- English readers have some cause 
to dread the thought of sermons, and I should not weary them with 
reminiscences of the Roman pulpit, except as they illustrate the pecu- 
liarities of that winter. Our insular belief that Catholicism is reac- 
tionary and indiscriminately conservative of certain forms of authority, 
seemed to me largely contradicted. An observer of the effervescence 
then acting in the very centre of the system, could not ,but perceive 
that the idea of a theocratic republic, as comprehensive as the atheistic 
republic of the ‘International Society, was nursed by“some far-seeing 
ecclesiastics, not perhaps possessed of those hostages which Cardinal 
Antonelli has given to fortune. For a time the medieval disci- 
pline and temporal traditions of the Roman power may bear the strain 
now put on them, but who can say whether the Vatican Council may 
not prove in ecclesiastical affairs what the call in 1789 of the States 
General was to feudalism? In any case it was suggestive of thought 
to know that men we imagined to be, by virtue of their office, 
retrograde, are capable of kicking off concordats, and of renouncing 
partnership with modern astynomocracies. In Ireland, as has been 
lately inconveniently proved, the long series of events which have 
kept that island outside the European pale, has preserved in ita 
priesthood and even a hierarchy singularly different from those esta- 
blished in countries that belonged to the great mediaeval family. 
Certain forces that are latent in the Catholicity of the continent 
visibly work in the long-outlawed church in Ireland. It has pre- 
served the communistic and revolutionary leaven of the earlier 
Christianity, nor has it been adulterated by State influences. Ex- 
pansive rather than repressive, sympathizing with the claims and 

. dignity of labour, the vitality of the Catholic faith in the Irish race 
suggests what part this dormant leaven may yet play in a reconstruc- 
tion of European society. Shy, unpolished, and threadbare, as are 
many of the Irish prelates, they probably possess power lacking to | 
the well-born Austrian, or the well-endowed Spanish dignitaries, for 
their power is rooted in the lower strata of society, and who can 
doubt that there is every prospect of social upheaval. 
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But in 1870 the Roman Court had not yet become mendicant, or 
known the instincts that belong to poverty ; and there was evident 
friction between the immutable Vatican and the episcopal tribunes 
that had learned the power of the people in such Red centres as 
Geneva, that had felt the pulse of Westminster republicans, and that 
were delegates of five millions of Irish malcontents. Yet it was 
logical, though startling, that among such prelates, the. desire. for 
ecclesiastical Cæsarism should coincide with adoption of advanced 
social formulas, and equally reasonable that they should feel little 
sympathy with the aristocratic government of an episcopal assembly, 
or with constitutionalism in church affairs. A dead level of the 
faithful under one supreme head commended itself to their political, 
perhaps more than to their theological, tenets. Therefore, the fact is 
explicable that among the more active promoters of what is called 
Ultramontanism, are prelates of radical tendencies in social matters. 
Too much has probably been made, when the organization of the 
Roman Church is discussed, of the dependence of missionary, or 
unestablished bishops, on the Papal court. There are other beside 
personal ambitions that tempt ecclesiastical enthusiasts. To the 
divorce of Church and State, and the triumph of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, some look with satisfaction, and from social disruption, in 
which existing codes shall for a season: disappear, a vast‘ revival of 
Christianity may, it is hoped, ensue. However long allied to the 
powers that be, the Roman hierarchy is not organically bound to’ 
any existing forms of government ;‘and once fairly pauperized it is 
not impossible that it may fall back on those reserves of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, which were its social strength in early times.. 
It was impossible-during the Vatican Council not to perceive that 
these thoughts were in the air, however they might’have been dis- 
claimed by literal readers of the syllabus—by the Secretary of State 
for excellent, if personal, reasons, and by the Pope, reactionary since 
Rossi’s assassination, but once eager in radical reform, Some parallel 
tendencies of modern Catholicism are notable in the attitude of 
the Irish and Anglo-Colonial hierarchy. Of the 111 prelates 
within English jurisdiction, few are cordially attached to the exist- 
ing order, though conservative of certain first principles on which 
a new fabric of society can at need be built. Secure in them they 
are, as was Noah ready for the deluge; and, indeed, the Irish priests 
seem to invite the cataclysm as if they were so many Mother Carey’s 
chickens. 

But to leave graver considerations, it was not altogether unsatis- 
factory to see Hibernian bishops who have lately indulged rather in 
the profits than in the sufferings of persecution, confronted with 
men who had endured the paternal mercies of Russia. Many 
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lessons we will hope were exchanged between the Western fathers 
and the greybeards of the East, who ‘offered as ever to the rougher 
and less spiritual occident their gifts of gold and frankincense. 
What may not have passed in the groups of violet cloaks and green 
corded hats which, on fine afternoons, clustered on ‘the Pincian!. 
They were an undoubted and practical power even there among the 


‘world of prismatic ladies and Italians of the tightest trousers and . ` 


squarest toes. The irrepressible female could not, however, but 
assert herself in limine apostolorum even during the Council, and 
some half dozen charming individuals came to the front when 
theology was at fault, and doctors even of divinity disagreed. <A wit 
among the fathers discerning their merits, declared them “ matri- , 
arches,” of perhaps more weight than the patriarchs. Chiefly French, 

though Bavaria was not unrepresented; they were naturally “ fron- 

deur,” and when were witty women not on the side of a brave 

minority? In Mrs, Craven’s:salon were weekly. collected the fore- 

most talent at Rome, lay and clerical, while her wide acquaintance 

with English, German, and Russian society, brought there the more 

distinguished representatives of the European nations. We should not 

recall the name of an individual star in the firmament of that winter at 

Rome, were hers not already well known in literature. The daughter 

of Comte de la Ferronays, Mrs. Craven also belonged, by the diplomatic 

ties of her husband, to the Palmerston world. But besides accidental: 
and hereditary claims to hold a brilliant salon, Mrs. Craven, the close 

friend of Madame Swetchine, the adopted sister of M. de Montalem- 

bert, holds no mean rank in that small, but powerful and ardent 

party, which has kept alive in France the nobler traditions of the 

past. To many readers of these pages she is probably known by 

her memoirs of her family, entitled “Le recit dune Sœur,” a book 

crowned by the Academy, but which is more honoured by a circula- 

tion which has exhausted twenty-four editions. 

In Mrs. Craven’s salon, brightened by the grace and cordiality of 
her welcome, there was to be found a society unlikely ever again to 
be re-united. The slight, spare figure of Monsignore Darboy was 
to be seen among her guests. His grave and very calm manner 
inspired perfect confidence in his sincerity, however harsh the inter- 
pretations put on his attitude of firm opposition to some proposed , 
definitions of Papal Infallibility different from the formula finally 
promulgated. The pleasant, eager face of Monsignore Strossmayer, 
most recalcitrant of bishops, suggested quite other powers. Capable 
of sarcasm, his intellectual head and brilliant eyes seemed readier for 
controversy and even Protestantism than martyrdom. Yet in him 
were not wanting the signs of the “vrai pasteur des dimes,” as he 
was called by Montalembert. Croatia might be proud of him, as 
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Hungary was of Haynald, archbishop, but also grand seigneur to the 
tips of his fingers; learned botanist, linguist even to the extent of 
knowing English, eloquent statesman at home, and a chief speaker 
in the Council, his gorgeous chasseur and the air of magnificence in his 
belongings, seemed well suited to him. It was evident in his company 
that the Austrian Church had suffered no.disestablishment, and recon- 
struction on insecure foundations, as has the French priesthood. The 
hand to hand struggle with revolution of the atheist variety has told 
even on such legitimist and burly prelates as the Vendean bishop 
of Poictiers, noteworthy .in Imperial annals for disobedience to Cesar. 
Yet he expressed himself to me strongly in disapproval of the 
Trish disestablishment, and declared that in that measure old Catholic 
principles had in England received their first serious defeat. He 
seemed by no means displeased to have in his diocese unprogressive 
, peasants, who have steadily refused to admit the ecclesiastical com- 
promise made by Rome with the First Empire, or to consider its 
provisions sufficient to legalize their marriages. 

But to meet the most distinguished of French ecclesiastics, it was 
necessary for a layman to leave the crowd in Rome and drive beyond 
the railway station, down a lane shaded by bay trees, to the charming 
villa Grazioli, where, framed in pleasure-grounds laid out with the 
grace of Italian, if not with the geometrical tidiness of English 
taste, Monsignore Dupanloup and his chaplains found their tem- 
porary home. Every Sunday the distinguished academician re- 
ceived his friends. If the weather were fine he formed his circle 
under a spreading ilex in the garden. ` It would be hard to describe 
the mixture of suave courtesy, yet eager interest with which he con- 
versed on any subject that interested him. Evidently impetuous and 
masterful by character, there was in all he said the self-control of 
practical piety. With quick sternness he checked lay criticism of 
the episcopal manœuvres notorious in the Council; but the shiyest 
and most diffident of his visitors he readily set at ease. When 
momentarily preoccupied, the venerable head—always in all weathers 
and all places uncovered—showed fatigue and age as it slightly 
shook, and undue flushing proved the ill effects of the Roman heat 
as the months of Conciliar struggle wore on ; but at a word touching 
interests dear to him, the eagle eyes brightened, and the bishop 
became animate with a genius and dignity that none other of those 
with whom I had the honour of acquaintance so visibly possessed. 
He was keenly attentive to reports of English thought, to which he 
attached an importance not always felt by our neighbours, and he 
readily acknowledged that the attitude of the Roman Court that 
winter made it difficult for English statesmen to deal fairly with 
Catholic claims. To so many that interest themselves in the struggle 
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of faith and unfaith, the name of Dupanloup is a household word, 
that I linger on the familiar memories of his Roman villa. Even in 
the details of his household life there was distinguishing character. 
The energetic step, erect head, decisive gesture, revealed even in his 
private oratory the zealous champion of national rights. Not a 
whisper of cant was in, the frequent return of his conversation to 
religious subjects. As he rapidly said mass, his feet firmly planted 
on the steps of the altar, a looker-on could not but be conscious of 
the fervour of his credo, Even among Frenchmen, at all times less 

- affected by conventionality than we are, the Bishop of Orleans is an 
example of simplicity and direct common sense. There was no cir- 
cumlocution in, any department over which he ruled. No dawdling 
over breakfast and dinner. At ineals a vicaire said grace, and then 
read Latin lessons most of the time ; but when the spiritual instruc- 
tion was over, conversation broke out all the fresher, and every spare 
moment was used when English were present in good talk that 
showed the bishop’s intimate acquaintance with our country, and its 
modes of thought and life. 

The presence of nearly eight hundred fathers and their attendant 
clergy considerably disturbed the usual ceremonial arrangements. 
The Court of Rome was to some extent overshadowed by the exotic 
spiritual lords. Cardinal Antonelli, Monsignore Major Domo Pacca, 
were not chief objects in the foreground. Even the principesse 
Romane found themselves jostled in the crowd of theologians, and 
their privileged palco in St. Peter’s was curtailed. Great disgust was 
felt by sight-seers, especially of the Protestant variety, at the with- 
drawal of privileges formerly granted by the palace officials. No 
raised seats were reserved for American belles and ladies in “society.” 
There were railed pens for veiled women, but the first comers filled 
them at preternatural hours, and what ladies and what veils availed 
themselves of the chance! No miserere in the. Sistine Chapel, or 
pathetic tenebre, begot the acrimonious crushing of uncontrollable 
fine ladies, for the sacred chants of Holy Week were sung with much 
impaired effect in a chapel of the Vatican basilica. As a rule it was 
not a good time for exclusives, though the patronage of high officials 
actually on duty helped a few favoured ones to see and be seen even 
more than in former seasons. The violet monsignori of the palace 
were insignificant in the episcopal flood, but colonels commanding, 
and the one Papal general, could now and then pass a flattened -fair 
one along the lines of soldiers to snug corners where amiable guardie 
nobili let her. peep under their épaulettes, At the principal cere- 
monies only bishops who are what is called attendant on the throne 
were in full dress, nor did those of the Latin rite wear in the Papal - 
presence other than white mitres. Still in the candle mass, and on 
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Palm Sunday, the procession was long, and the white stream, pinna- 
cled and broken like a miniature glacier, flowed with singular effect 
up the vast nave of the basilica, between the blue and gold lines of 
the Palatine guard. I had been before familiar with the effects of 
Easter ceremony, so I noted chiefly the differences of that last gala 
from its predecessors. Probably never before were so many Eastern 
crowns collected in the Latin temple, and their presence gave dignity 
to the scene, and assisted the imagination in its yearly effort at 
Rome. If the privileged minority were less prominent, the varied 
crowd was more imposing in the great space under the dome. It 
swayed and seethed, little affected by the efforts of the burly Swiss, 
and seemed, in the fullest sense of the word, a popular assembly. 
When first raised in his sedia gestatoria, the Holy Fathers coun- 
tenance bore a more than usually resigned, and prepared for the 
worst, expression; but when at last the fans tipped with peacock’s 
feathers were under way, and the echoes of “ Tu es Petrus” rolled 
from the distant doors, absurdities such as those which -occur in ' 
every mixed mob were forgotten in the marvellous pageant, more 
marvellous in its surroundings that year than perhaps ever before. 
As the white figure, indescribably serene, borne’in the crimson chair, 
advanced slowly and dealt blessings as he came, the rabble of cardi- 
nals preceding him vanished into space, and hardly left on’ the mind 
as much trace as did the seven Swiss guards, who were representing 
the seven Catholic, cantons, in immediate attendance on the royal 
priest. There was little different in the subsequent incidents of the 
day, until just before the world-wide benediction: the baleony whence 
it is delivered suddenly became a square of white mitres, from amidst 
which came the sweet, clear voice, chanting the blessing, and making 
its power and supremacy felt by the hushed crowd, however contro- 
verted by many of its members. ; 

Apart from the disturbance of court ceremonial, and the, partial 
disuse of etiquette which resulted from the presence of so many 
illustrious guests, successors of the Apostles, and therefore made free 
of St. Peter’s city, the enclosure of the southern transept of the 
Vatican basilica greatly marred the scenery of the ceremonies. 
When the Council sat within ‘the screen which preserved their 
privacy, no lay persons were permitted even to approach it ; but it 
was a not unpopular lounge to wait at a discreet distance and see the 
Fathers pour out of the narrow doors when their day’s work was 
done. I happened to be one of the little crowd that looked for their 
appearance on the day when Bishop Strossmayer raised a tumult by 
his praise of Leibnitz and Guizot, ‘as, though Protestants, useful 
auxiliaries to the Church. The commotion within was audible in 
the nave ; there was a sort of shout when the undaunted speaker left 
the tribune, saying energetically as he did so, “protestor.” Some of 
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those outside, full of the question of the day, responded rather irre- 
levantly, “ Viva, il Papa infallibile,” to which counter cries arose, 
until the lesser ecclesiastics were as ready as any Montagues and 
Capulets to bite their thumbs atone another, But suddenly. a bell 
rang, the doors opened, and the reverendissimi hurried out in haste 
and confusion. Among the first were some Easterns, probably scared 
by Frankish manners. In contrast to the faces, redder or paler than 
` usual for the most part, one wooden, mournful countenance, like a 
` Byzantine mosaic of the ninth century, was noteworthy as a symbol 
of Oriental orthodoxy. Twwo,or three fathers passed sedately, chuck- 
ling like elderly schoolboys fresh from a row. Rumour was busy 
that evening in the salons, At the French embassy were some 
startled faces, and there was much gossiping in corners, even while 
the usual semi-amateur songs and piano exercises were going on. 
Liberal Catholicism was: being severely snubbed, and, smarting under 
various allocutions, briefs, and private . utterances from the ‘highest 
quarter, it was ready to be offended by the affair of the morning. 
Doubtless the: knot of devoted Romanists who, when Lacordaire was 
young, had revived Catholicism, and freed it from State trammels in 
France, had cause for annoyance when they found themselves officially 
flouted in the Council, with the assembling of which their labours 
for forty years had so much to do. At the opening of the Exhibition 
M. de Falloux had been reprimanded by the Pope in public speech 
- for an assertion wrongly attributed to.that excellent writer, that the 
Church needed a dose of the principles of 89. With one of the dig- 
nified gestures, and in the ringing voice for which he is rémerkable, 
the Holy Father repudiated that form of revolution in his Church ;: 
but, notwithstanding supreme frowns, the countrymen of Dupanloup, 
Gratry, and Méntalembert, resented keenly the formal condemnation 
of ideas more cherished three years since,than perhaps they now are. 
The censure passed on the memory of M. de, Montalembert was indig- ‘ 
nantly repudiated by his friends. His death had been telegraphed, 
and‘at a public audience on the same day was pronounced by the 
Pope a severe reproof tó “semi-Catholics,” and a stinging condem- 
nation of the “pride” which had been the dead man’s enemy. -It was 
probably not then known that M. de Montalembert had, as became so 
faithful a son of the Church, declared his submission to every decree 
of the Council whatever it might be. “As a patrician of Rome, 
he had a claim to.a funeral service in the parish church ‘of 
the municipality. Notice was sent without question, therefore, to 
those likely to attend, that it would be held at the Ara Cœli. Great 
was the disgust of those invited when, arriving at the top of the long 
stairs leading to that historical fane, where Franciscans have replaced 
the priests of Jupiter Capitolinus, they found M. Veuillot of the 
Univers in a position to inform them that the service was forbidden, 
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lest it should be used as a Gallican demonstration. After-explana- 
tions but little soothed French feelings; murmurs arose in the 
French camp ; M. de Banneville looked more than usually absent, 
and his wife more than ever bored, as the Syllabus, in spite of 
Imperial remonstrance, loomed in open antagonism to Napoleonic 
ideas. 

Various vexations, and the tension of parties during March, rather 
broke up society. Where opinions differed, friendships were strained, 
for opinions on certain subjects involved social anathema and excom- 
munication. Polite and benevolent souls were scared by the strong 
epithets applied to venerable ‘personages. It is difficult for those 
outside the pale to realize the situation, yet they can imagine some- 
thing of its importance to men loyal to their faith, but not less loyal 
to truth—men who are pioneers of a very noble progress yet are 
obliged to reconcile it with the claims of orthodoxy in a way that 
those can hardly appreciate whose Church is an affair of convenient 
compromise. When spring advanced, vigorously beautiful as is the 
Aurora of Guercino, the most learned bishops rejoiced td escape 
beyond the musty walls. Discussion slackened in the face of strin- 
gent rules, arranged by the majority in the Council for its own 
convenience. Vatican frowns, and now and then an ominous signal 
from the Papal forefinger, had discouraged the most persevering of 
the minority. Errant fathers might be found not only at the Lent 
stations held at the various ancient shrines, but watching the exca- 
vation of marble blocks at the old Roman wharf on the Tiber, left 
there since the Augustan age began its decline, or studying the 
painted house just found on the Palatine. 

At Ostia, Tivoli, Tusculum, Australian bishops and American 
belles, Hungarian prelates and wild Irish girls crossed each other’s 
paths, pic-niced together, and were not superior to social rides on the 
donkeys of Frascati. At the Villa Doria, where the world, his wife, 
and his footman emulate one another in picking violets, were not 
wanting episcopal Strephons, if not armed with the official crook, 
well supplied with sunshade and umbrella. I do not remember 
seeing the ubiquitous green-corded hat at the artists’ beery revels 
of Cervara, or at the burlesque steeple-chases ; but it was not unre- 
presented when the Papal army played at war among the bluffs and 
meadows of the Campagna. Bishops are not without:the pugnacious ` 
instincts of drum-beating humanity, and there was very creditable 
pomp on the field-days. Many wearing the ecclesiastical dress 
trudged by the dusty battalions along the fennel-fringed roads to the 
temporary seat of war, good customers to the vendors of oranges, and 
picturesque in their flowing soutanes, buckled shoes, and knee-breeches, 
not less than the grey Zouaves. If ever there be & Papal army of 
some twelve thousand men once again collected, it will probably not 
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be of quite the same material as the last, into which hot bloods of 
the Legitimist faith entered largely. The fair, sun-burned Charette 
belongs now to France by service not less than by Breton birth, and 
- such of his men as have survived the defence of the Orleannais have 
work to do at home. No troops seemed gayer than the Zouaves on the 
Asphodel plains of the Campagna, where, work over, there was dancing, 
or rather prancing of gaitered boots that would have distracted Alder- 
shot. There was little distress apparent on the return march through 
sun and dust in the blue-grey linos. Singing was encouraged, as were 
the antics of a pet-dog that ran along from shoulder to shoulder as 
* the column moved. Of the various corps perhaps the Swiss Carabi- 
“neers were most soldierly of aspect, thanks to their Fribourgeois 
colonel, who had seen service at Ancona and elsewhere. General- 
issimo Kanzler’s countenance was ever in its crimson sternness a 
portent of war, unavailing, however, in the following autumn to 
turn back the pallid Italian soldiers of the modern Attila when they 
appeared over against the Porta Pia. True, they were used to the 
eminent ugliness of the modern Attila himself—an ugliness that has 
a certain value in a country where the taste is cloyed by straight 
features, and by a recurrent type of regular beauty suggestive of 
other qualities than courage and honesty. 

If the fathers of the Council were present ata Tombola, or at the 
weekly lottery, they were in lay costume, a relaxation sometimes 
claimed by English-speaking prelates, to whom, as to all their race, 
uniforms are a weariness, and chimney-pot hats a satisfaction. But 
the civil costume was not viewed favourably by the Court, and more 
or less betokened insurgence, For all that, the most distinguished of 
the Irish bishops, reared in the school of O’Connell, too liberal to support 
either Home Rule in Ireland or ecclesiastical centralization at Rome, 
was not seldom pleased to leave the Leonine city and visit, Horace in 
hand, the billowy plain outside. Thoughts of Ireland must often have 
crossed and saddened his Roman reverie. Within the shadow of the 
Imperial ruin he could not but have thought regretfully of so 
many among his junior clergy who share the political passions 
of their flock ; and of the modern agitations, no longer controlled 
by patriotism, but imported ready made for traffic, from America. 
His experience could hardly approve the scarcely healthy deve- 
lopment of ‘clerical power in Ireland that studiously dissociates 
itself from even the orthodox of the upper class, that is truly 
a “free church in a free state” in defiance of the Syllabus, and uses 
its freedom in assaults on the powers that be. As a rule, the Irish 
bishops did not visibly brighten in the sunshine of the Vatican. 
Austere by habit, and in chronic antagonism to principalities and 
aristocracies, some among them presented a slightly wild appear- 
ance, not in harmony with the ceremonious state of established mag- 
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nates.: They seemed unused to play a part in royal pageants, and to 
find themselves elbowing ambassadors, as for instance, at the opening 
and close of the Exhibition of sacred art and articles, when, as I before 
remarked, revolutionary politicians were well slapped inthe face. Yet 
the very existence of the Exhibition was a recognition of our existing 
world which, in the cloisters planned by Michael Angelo, met in fair 
` challenge the products of the past. Never were there sharper con- 
trasts of medizeval and modern invention. Marvels of printing from 
the great houses of France and Germany, excellent for their cheap 
correctness, were shown over against illuminated MSS. Handy 
specimens of cheap church ornaments, gimcrack images cast by 
-the thousand, competed with the antique repoussée plate of S. John 
_ Lateran, or with jewels of the Cellini era. Lace vestments, that might 
have occupied several lifetimes, and were the products of enthusiastic 
devotion, were mingled suggestively with the neat machine work that 
is one of our pet successes, The triumphs of fabrication competed 
with the triumphs of art. We know how art was at once the child 
and the minister of the religious revivals of the middle ages, but pro- 
bably exaggerated credit has been claimed for its influence in deter- 
mining faith, The Roman Exhibition, however that may be, proyed 
that such influence was no longer powerful. Faith can no longer 
expect help from painter or sculptor. Conversing on the prospects of 
his Church, an American ecclesiastic, editor of a widely circulated 
magazine, suggested that Rome needed a new Dominic to found an 
order of writers, the old methods of persuasion having become ex- 
hausted. But it seems that journalism is also a declining power. Is 
faith to rely on telegrams and posters, or must the heavenly maid re- 
solutely free herself from adventitious aid? Her cause is seemingly 
injured by merely imitative art, nor can she gain by coquetting with 
shoddy and lacquer, and the emasculate prettinesses which formed the 
staple of exhibits in those old Carthusian cloisters. There was instinct, 
perhaps more infallible than logic, in the repudiation of novelty with 
which Pius IX. opened the show, though at its close he thought it ex- < 
pedient to proclaim that.the Church protected true progress, and was 
stationary ‘only in dogma. The progress of which there were samples 
there, was evidently not of asort to strengthen men’s love for beauty, 
good, or truth. If Christianity once more creates a Christendom, it 
will be by force of defined doctrine rather than by compromises with 
taste, or concessions to shifting science. It is noteworthy that the 
Pope and Professor Huxley are equally persuaded of the power of 
sheer Catholic dogma as‘an opposing force to naturalistic decomposi- 
tion of religion. During that last year of gorgeous ceremony and con- 
ciliar blossoming of the old stem, who could have foretold the coming 
shadow that within six months fell on the Vatican basilica? Yeta 
close observer could have seen that new cloth was being pieced on the 
VOL. XX. YY 
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` old garment. The manifestations of Italian worship were at’ once too 
much and not enough for the occasion. Representative men from the 
new worlds met the venerable past, and the foundations of faith and . 
morals were discussed within S. Peter’s in a way hardly anticipated 

by Julius the Second and Leo the Tenth. Appeals to the imagination 

by a splendid ritual, lost much of their power in presence of graver 

thought. In 1869 the shows of Rome were valuable traditions of the 

Italian past; artists and pontiffs, associated with the great city from 

S. Leo to the present Pope, from Giotto to Tenerani, were represented 

in their dignified pomp ; but, in 1870, a new leaf was turned, and 

esthetic beauty was secondary in the minds of the faithful. Their 

creed had been attacked at its foundations, and those foundations had 

to be re-examined and re-affirmed. The authority, still less the 

customs, of the .past no longer bind men, and in that last season of 

Papal sovereignty within territorial limits, the Church girded itself 

for warfare under new conditions, and armed itself with first principles 

and laws that had long lain disused in its arsenal. 

So the solemnities of Easter-day, though in 1870 the crowd was 
unusually vast, paled in the event of the following Sunday, when, in 
the third public session of the Council, the “ dogmatic constitution ” 

“ de fide Catholica,” was voted unanimously by six hundred and sixty- - 
four fathers present. Its chapters treated of God the Creator of all things, 
of revelation, of faith, and of faith and reason. For this re-affirmation of 
the chief Christian doctrines in protest against the “isms” of the day, 
the Council-hall was thrown open to the view of ‘the lay world, though 
railed in and protected by guardie nobili. ‘I was fortunate enough to 
be in the inner rank of the crowd, and so in the immediate presence of 
the august assembly; and, as the leading truths and immutable justice 
of Christianity were marshalled in battle array against the contradic- 
tions of the age, the usual influences of S. Peter’s vanished. Monsignori 
were forgotten, the mighty dome, and even the crypt, where so many 
great dead repose, were nought. In gold mitre, key-stone’ of the arc 
of bishops, sat the Vicar of Christ, the “old man of the Vatican.” ' 
Long perspectives of white mitres, here and there broken by the 
jewelled crown of an Eastern prelate, and notably by the bare 
head of the Bishop of Orleans, led up to the throne. Episcopacy, 
however uncomfortably seated on the narrow rows of hard benches, 
certainly looked more venerable than when hustled in the outer 
world. As a rule, the faces of the fathers were serene and ascetic. 
The most steady Protestant could hardly resist a novel sensation 
when he found himself face to face with a body of learned and 
sincere elders which unhesitatingly professed to hold the keys of 
absolute Truth—not of working hypotheses, but of verity above 
intellectual wrangles. Whether they possessed it or not, their 
calm assertion of it, in that particular congregation threw other 
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Roman scenes quite into the shade. Before mere Papal galas can 
rouse the emotion they once did, that sight must be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it, and who listened to the solemn Te Deum 
which followed the six hundred and sixty-four placets of the fathers. 

War and various troubles have come on Europe since the boat of 
Peter made ready for tempest and attack. Her holy-day flags are 
probably as well furled, but the action of her captain and‘ crew is 
curiously suited to events, and in the anti-Popish prejudice of Eng- 
lishmen, they probably underrate the significance of the course the 
Catholic Church is steering. The opposition to modern “breadth” 
officially declared in the session of April 24th, 1870, marks an epoch 
in Christian history far more important than the declaration of Papal 
Infallibility, about which so much noise has been made. After that 
supreme effort of the unanimous fathers, the straggling campagna 
village seemed less and less suited to the new vigour of Catholic action, 
yet hot discussion in the feverish air continued among the exhausted 
bishops till even Yankee divines lost energy; for misunderstanding 
and misuse of words had raised antagonism that ceased when the 
final definition of ex-cathedra authority was decreed in terms that 
satisfied the sincerest opponents to a dogmatic enunciation of exag- 
gerated infallibility. The languid atmosphere seemed only suited'to 
dealers in iced waters and lemons. Faun-like contadini, and Fran- 
ciscans crafty in pursuit, of shadow, indolent Romans and wily Italian 
conspirators, reasserted themselves as time-honoured custodians of the 
medieval town, and at last, three weeks of silent summer calm followed 
the final throes of the Council. Since then, what new horizons have 
opened on the ship of souls!. The diplomacy of Cardinal Antonelli, 
the policy of Consalvi, no longer guide the new theoctacy. It has 
roused. the distinct opposition of men once simply contempiuous of its 
course. The Rome of the middle ages probably wore its braveries 
for the last time at the Easter of 1870. There are vast successes not 
less than vast difficulties before the ark that has launched forth 
on the deep of modérn society. Abandoning feudal anchors, hoist- 
ing higher than ever the ensign of infallibility, it seems prepared to 
sail as winds may blow, equally ready for the most advanced repub- 
licanism as for paternal Casarism—for Galway elections as for Paris 
martyrdoms—but preferring perhaps democracy to plutocracy, as being 
more susceptible of Christian influences, and less disobedient to the 
ten commandments. Meantime the winter of 1869—70 at Rome was 
a not unimportant season ; seed of which we have not yet seen the 
fruit was then sown, and even these trivial reminiscences of some 
mundane aspects of the Gicumenical Council may not be without 
interest to, readers curious in contemporary history. 

_ M. C. O'Connor MORRIS. 
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HUXLEYISM. 


A FRAGMENT. 


A force desprit tout lui paroit matière. 


N one of his interesting “Lay Sermons,” the most interesting per- 
haps of the whole interesting series, Professor Huxley, taking 

for his theme the “Physical Basis of Life,” combats “the widely- 
spread conception of life as a something which works through matter, 
but is independent of it”; affirming, on the contrary, “that matter 
and life are inseparably connected, and that there is one kind of: 
matter which is common to all living beings.” The preacher may be 
safely allowed to have satisfactorily made out the second portion of 
this affirmation. With his own singular felicity of illustration, he 
shows how all vegetable and animal tissues, without exception, from 
that of the brightly coloured lichen looking so like a mere mineral 
incrustation on the rock that bears it, to that of the painter who 
admires or the botanist who dissects it, are, however diverse in. aspect, 
essentially one in composition and structure. He explains how the 
microscopic fungi clustering by millions within the body of a single 
fly, the giant pine of California towering to the height of a cathedral 
spire, the Indian fig-tree covering acres with its profound shadow, 
the animalcules of ocean’s lowest deep, minute enough to dance in 
myriads on the point of a needle, and the Finner whale, hugest of 
beasts, that disports its ninety feet of bone and blubber on ocean’s 
billowy heights, the flower that a girl wears in her hair, and the 
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blood that courses through her veins, are, each and all, smaller or 
jarger multiples or aggregates of one and the same structural unit, ` 
which, again, is invariably resolvable into the same identical elements. 
"That unit, he tells us, is an atom or corpuscle composed of oxygen, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon, which, and which alone, seem to be 
required by nature for laying-withal the foundations of vitality, inas- 
much as no substance from which any one of these ingredients is totally 
absent, ever exhibits any sign of life, while, on the other hand, not 
only are these four ingredients sufficient of themselves to form a -` 
Substance capable of living, but they actually do with very little 
(when any) foreign admixture, form all substances whatsoever that 
are ever found vivified. All such substances, he informs us, are 
but varieties of protoplasm, differing indeed from each other in 
texture, colour, and general appearance, even as a diamond differs 
from granite, yet all being equally protoplasm, just as a diamond and 
a block of granite are equally stones, or as heart of oak and the outer 
case of a nettle’s sting are equally wood. The human ovum, he gives 
us to understand, is in its earliest stage but a single particle of pro- 
toplasm, the human foetus but an aggregation of such particles, 
variously modified, the human body perfectly matured, but a larger 
aggregation of such particles still further modified. 

He proceeds to point out, as following from these premises, that a 
solution of smelling salts, together with an infinitesimal quantity of 
certain other salts, contains all the elements that enter into the com- 
position of protoplasm, and consequently of whatever substance the 
. very highest animal requires for sustenance. He does not, however, 
leave us to suppose that any abundance of the fluid in question would 
avail aught to save a hungry creature of any sort from starving, but 
continues his exposition to the following effect. Not only is there no 
animal, there is not even any vegetable organism, to which the elements 
of food can serve as food, as long as they remain elementary. It is 
indispensable that hydrogen and oxygen should combine to form 
water, nitrogen and hydrogen to form ammonia, carbon and oxygen 
to form carbonic acid ; and even then, even at a table groaning under 
whole hogsheads of these primitive compounds, there is no single 
animal that would not find itself at a Barmecide feast. There are 
many plants likewise, which in the midst of such uncongenial plenty 
would be equally without a drop to drink ; but there are also multi- 
tudes of others which, without the aid of any more elaborated nutri- 
ment, would be able to grow into a million, nay million million fold 
of their original bulk. Provided there,be in the seed or germ of any 
of these latter one single particle of living protoplasm to begin with, 
that single particle may convert into animated protoplasm an indefi- ` 
nite quantity of inanimate ammonia, carbonic acid, and water. The - 
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protoplasm thus created in the first instance, and created, let us sup- 
pose, in the form of a lichen or a fungus, is converted by decay into 
vegetable mould, in which grass may take root and grow, and which, 
in that case, will be converted into herbaceous protoplasm ; which, 
being eaten by sheep or oxen, becomes ovine or bovine protoplasm, 
commonly called mutton or beef; which, again, being eaten by man, 
becomes human protoplasm, and, if eaten by a philosopher, becomes 
part of a mass of protoplasm capable of investigating and of expound- 
ing in lectures or lay sermons, the changes which itself and its several 
components have undergone. 

So far we advance with willing steps like dutiful disciples along the 
path of knowledge indicated by our distinguished biological teacher, 
who here, however, pulls us up short by suddenly intimating that he 
sees no break in the series of transubstantiations whereby precisely 
such oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon as he is lecturing upon, 
have become metamorphosed into him, the lecturer, and us the lectured 
audience, and cdnnot “understand why the language which is appli- 
cable to any one term of the series should not be used in regard to 
any of the others.” Oxygen and hydrogen, he reminds us, are gases, 
whose particles, at, and also much below 32° Fahrenheit, tend to rush 
away from each other with great force; and this tendency we call a 
property of each gas. Let oxygen and hydrogen be mixed in certain 
proportions, and an electric spark passed through them, and they will 
disappear, and a quantity of water equal in weight to the sum of their 
weights will appear in their place. But amongst the properties of 
the water will be some, the direct opposites of those of its components ; 
watery particles, for example, at any temperature not higher than 
32° Fahrenheit, tending not to rush asunder, but to cohere into defi- 
nite geometrical shapes or to build up frosty imitations of vegetable 
foliage. And let the water be brought into conjunction with am- 
monia and carbonic acid, and the three will, under certain conditions, 
give rise to protoplasm, which again, if subjected to a certain succes- 
sion of processes, will rise by successive stages from protoplasm that 
gives no other signs of life than those of feeding and reproducing its 
kind, to protoplasm endowed with the power of spontaneous motion, 
and finally to protoplasm that thinks and reasons, speculates and 
philosophises. Now why should any of the various phenomena of 
life exhibited by these varieties of protoplasm be supposed to be of a 
different class from the appearances of activity exhibited by any of 
the varieties of lifeless matter? What reason is there why, for in- 
stance, thought should not be termed a property of thinking proto- 
plasm, just as congelation is a property of water, and centrifugience 
of gas? Professor Huxley protests that he is aware of no reason. 
We call, he says, the several strange phenomena which are peculiar 
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to water, “the properties of water, arid do not hesitate to believe that 
in some way or other they result from the properties of the component 
elements of water. We do not assume that something called aquosity 
entered into and took possession of the oxide of hydrogen as soon as 
it was formed, and then guided the aqueous particles to their places 
in the facets of the crystal or among the leaflets of the hoar frost. 
On the contrary, we live in the hope and faith that, by the advance 
of molecular physics, we shall by-and-by be able to see our way as 
clearly from the constituents of water to the properties of water, as 
we are now able to deduce the operations of a watch from the form 
’ of its parts or the manner in which. they are put together.” Why, 
then, when carbonic acid, water, and ammonia disappear, and an 
equivalent weight of the matter of life makes its appearance in their 
place, should we assume the existence in the living matter of a some- 
thing which has no representative or correlative in’ the unliving 
matter that gave rise to it? Why imagine that into the newly- 
formed hydro-nitrogenised oxide of carbon a something called vitality 
entered and took possession? “ What better philosophical status has 
vitality than aquosity ?” “If scientific language is to possess a defi- 
nite and constant signification, we are,” he considers, “logically bound 
to apply to protoplasm or the physical, basis of life the same con- 
ceptions as those which are held to be legitimate elsewhere.” Where- 
fore, he concludes, that “if the phenomena exhibited by water are its 
properties, so are those presented by protoplasm is properties,” and 
that if it be correct to describe “the properties of water as resulting 
from the nature and disposition of its component molecules,” there 
can be no “intelligible ground for refusing to say that the properties 
of protoplasm result from the nature and disposition ofits, molecules.” 

Here, however, our lay preacher candidly warns us that by the 
vast majority of his clerical brethren this doctrine would be denounced 
as rankest heresy, and that whoever accepts it is placing his foot on 
` the first rung of a ladder which, in most people’s estimation, is the 
“reverse of Jacob’s, and leads to the antipodes of heaven.” He 
frankly owns that the terms of his propositions are distinctly 
materialistic: nay that whoever commits himself to them will be 
temporarily landed in “gross materialism.” ' Not the less, however, 
does he, mingling consolation with admonition, recommend us to 
plunge boldly into the materialistic slough, promising to point out a 
way of escape from it, and insisting, indeed, that through it lies the 
only path to genuine spiritualistic truth. 

In pronouncing this to be exceedingly evil counsel, as with the 
most unfeigned respect for its author I feel bound at once to do, it 
might not be necessary for me to undertake a detailed topographical 
survey of the path alluded to. It might, perhaps, suffite to specify 
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the conclusions to which the path is represented as leading, in order 
to show that those conclusions cannot possibly be reached by any 
such route. By Professor Huxley himself they are thus described :— 
We know nothing of matter “except as a name for the unknown and 
hypothetical cause of states of our own consciousness,” nor of spirit, 
except that “it also is a name for an unknown and hypothetical cause 
of states of consciousness, In other words matter and spirit are but 
names for the imaginary substrata of groups of natural phenomena.” 

- But if matter be not a thing, but a name, and a name too not for - 
a real, but only an imaginary thing, one perfect certainty is that 
matter cannot possibly be composed either wholly or in part of mole- 
cules, and, by necessary consequence, that life cannot possibly be 
“the product of any disposition of material molecules,” nor the 
phenomena of life be “expressions of molecular changes in the 
matter of life.” Of the particular Huxleian doctrine which we are 
considering, the two moieties are absolutely irreconcileable ; so that 
on the assumption that either moiety were true, the truth of that 
moiety would be decisive against the other. If matter have no real, 
and only a nominal existence, life, which is undeniably a reality, 
cannot be a property of matter. If life, being an undisputed reality, 
be a property of matter, matter must needs be a reality also, and not 
merely a name. Any one, however, who like myself is thoroughly 
convinced that both halves of the doctrine are equally and utterly 
erroneous, is precluded from employing one for the refutation of the 
other, and in order to prove, as I shall now attempt to do, that life is, 
in no sense, either a product or a property of matter, must resort for 
the purpose to independent reasoning. 

I commence by defining one of the principal terms occurring in 
the debate. When in scientific discourse we speak of anything as a 
property of an object, we mean thereby not simply that it is a thing 
belonging to the object, but also that it is a thing without which 

_ the object could not subsist. We mean that it is one of the con- 
stituents inherent in and inseparable from the object, whose union gives 
to the object its distinctive character. When we call fluidity at one 
temperature, solidity at another, and vaporization at a third, pro- 
perties of water, we mean that matter which did not liquefy, congeal, 
and evaporate at different temperatures would not be water. The 
habits of exhibiting these phenomena, in conjunction with certain 
other habits, make up the’ aquosity or wateriness of water. They 
are parts of water’s nature, and, in the absence of any one’ of them, 
water would not be its own self, and could not exist. But, in no such 
sense, nor in any sense whatever, is the life or vitality whereby 
what we are accustomed to call animated are distinguished from 
inanimate objects, essential to the existence of the species of matter 
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termed matter of life or protoplasm. Take from water its aquosity, 
and water ceases to be water ; but you may take away vitality from 
protoplasm, and yet leave protoplasm as much protoplasm as before. 
Vitality, therefore, evidently bears to protoplasm a quite different 
relation from that which aquosity bears to water. Protoplasm can 
do perfectly well without the one, but water cannot for a moment 
dispense with the other. Protoplasm, whether living or lifeless, is 
equally itself; but unaqueous water is unmitigated gibberish. But 
if protoplasm, although deprived of its vitality, still remains -proto- 
plasm, vitality plainly is not indispensable to protoplasm, ig not 
therefore a property of protoplasm. 

And that it is not a product of protoplasm, or a result of any par- 
ticular arrangement of protoplasmic particles or molecules, is not 
less easily or unanswerably demonstrable. For if it were, as long as 
the particular molecular arrangement remained unaltered, life would 
necessarily be in attendance ; an amputated joint, would until decom- 
position set in, be as much alive as the trunk from which it had been 
lopped, even as water poured from a jug into a glass is quite as much 
liquid as the water remaining in the jug. There would be no such 
thing as dead meat, which was not putrid as well ås dead, any more 
than water can freeze without changing from a fluid to a solid: and 
there would moreover be production antecedent in origin to its own 
producer. The force of the last at least of these objections is not to 
be resisted. Water, ammonia, and carbonic acid cannot, it is ad- 
mitted, combine to form protoplasm, unless a principle of life preside 
over the operation. Unless under those auspices the combination 
never takes place. At present, whenever assuming its presidential 
functions, the principle of life seems to be invariably embodied in a 
portion of pre-existing protoplasm ; but there certainly was a time 
when the fact was otherwise. Time was, as geology places beyond 
all doubt, when our globe and its appurtenances consisted wholly of 
inorganic matter, and was without one single animal or vegetable 
inhabitant. In order, then, that any {protoplasm or the substance of 
any organism should have been brought into existence in the first 
instance, life plainly must have been already existent. It must at 
one time have been possible for life to mould and vivify mert matter 
without being previously embodied ; and it must needs have been by 
unembodied life that inorganic matter was first organised and 
animated. There is no possible alternative to this conclusion except 
that of supposing that, death may have given birth to life—that 
absolutely lifeless and inert matter may have spontaneously exerted 
itself with all the marvellous energy requisite for its conversion into 
living matter, exerting for the purpose powers, which under the con- ` 
ditions of the case, it could not have acquired without exercising 
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before it acquired them. Whoever declines to swallow such absurdity 
has no choice but to admit that unembodied lifefmust have been the 
original manufacturer of protoplasm: but to admit this, and yet to 
suppose that when now-a-days embodied life is observed to give birth 
to new embodied life, the credit of the operation, belongs not to the 
life itself but to its protoplasmic embodiment, is much the same as to 
suppose that when a tailor who, dressed in clothes of his own 
making, makes a second suit of clothes, this latter is the product not 
of the tailor himself but of the clothes he is wearing. 

Thus, irrespectively of whatever grounds there may be for believing 
that life still does, it is incontestable that life once did, exist apart 
from protoplasm; and that protoplasm both may and continually 
does exist apart from what is commonly understood by life, must be 
obvious to every one who is aware that protoplasm is the substance of 
which all plants and all animals are composed, and has observed also 
that plants and animals are in the habit of dying. That matter and 
life are inseparably connected cannot, therefore, it would seem, be 
asserted except in total disregard of the teachings both of reason and 
observation, and “ the popular conception of life as a something which 
works through matter but is independent of it,’ would seem to be as 
true as it is common. If the only choice allowed to us be between 
“the old notion of an Archeus governing and directing blind matter,” 
and the new conception of life as the product of a certain disposition » 
of material molecules, the absolute certainty that the latter concep- 
tion is wrong, may be fairly urged as equivalent to certainty, equally 
absolute, that the former notion is right. 

How far soever it may be true “that, as Professor Huxley says, 
“the progress of physical science meas, and has in all ages meant, 
the extension of the province of matter and causation,” it is certainly 
not true that, as he proceeds to predict, the same province will ever 
be extended sufficiently to banish from the region of hurnan thought 
not “spontaneity” simply, but likewise “spirit.” In one direction 
at least, limits are clearly discernible which scientific investigation ` 
need not hope to overleap. How much soever we may eventually 
discover of the changes whereby inorganic matter becomes gradually 
adapted for the reception of life, physical science can never teach us 
what or whence is the life that eventually takes possession of the 
finished receptacle. Possibly we at length may, as Professor Huxley 
doubts-not that we by-and-by shall, see how it is that the properties 
peculiar to water have resulted from the properties peculiar to’the 
gases’ whose junction constitutes water; and similarly how the ` 
characteristic: properties of protoplasm have sprung from properties 
in the water, ammonia and carbonic acid that have united to form 
protoplasm ; but knowing all this, we shall not be an hair’s breadth 
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nearer to the more recondite knowledge up to which it is expected 
to lead. To extract the genesis of life from any data that completest 
acquaintance with the stages and processes of protoplasmic growth 
can furnish, is a truly hopeless problem. Given the plan of a house, 
with samples of its brick and mortar, to find the name and nationality 
of the householder, would be child’s-play in comparison. Life, as we 
have seen, is not the offspring of protoplasm, but something which 
has been superinduced upon, and may be separated from, the 
‘protoplasm that serves as its material basis. It is, therefore, distinct 
from the matter which it animates, and being thus immaterial, 
cannot possibly become better known by any analysis of matter. 

Of this emphatically vital question Professor Huxley, as has been 
already intimated, takes a diametrically opposite view. He does 
not merely, in sufficiently explicit terms, deny that there is any 
intrinsic difference between matter and spirit, and affirm the two to” 
be, in spite of appearances, essentially identical. If this were all, I 
at any rate should not be entitled to object, for I shall myself pre- 
sently have occasion to use very similar language, although attaching 
to it a widely different meaning from that with which it is used by 
Professor Huxley. But the latter goes on to avow his belief that the 
human body, like every other living body, is: a machine, all the 
operations of which will sooner or later be explained on physical 
principles, insomuch that we shall eventually arrive at a mechanical 
equivalent of consciousness, even as we have already arrived at a 
mechanical equivalent of heat. He considers that'with the same 
propriety with which the amount of heat which a pound weight 
produces by falling through the distance of a foot, may be called its 
equivalent in one sense, may the amount of feeling which the pound 
produces by falling through a foot of distance on a gouty big toe, be 
called its equivalent in another sense, to wit, that of consciousness. 
Yet he protests against these tenets being deemed materialistic, 
which, he declares, they certainly neither are nor can be, for that 
while he himself certainly holds them, he as certainly is not himself 
a materialist. Professor Huxley is among the last to be suspected 
of talking anything, as Monsieur Jourdain did prose, without knowing 
it. He knows perfectly well that he has here been talking materialism, 
but he insists that his materialism is only another form of idealism. 
He seeks to evade the seemingly inevitable deduction from his 
premises by representing both matter and spirit as mere names, and 
names, too, not for real things, but for fanciful hypotheses which may 
be spoken of indifferently in materialistic or in spiritualisiic terms, 
thought in the one case being treated as a form of matter, and 
matter in the other as a-form of thought. The identity of matter 


and spirit is, in short, represented by him as consisting in this: that 
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the existence of both is merely nominal, or at best merely 
ideal, : 

Ordinary folk may perhaps be somewhat slow to derive from this 
compromising theory all the: comfort which its author deems it 
capable of affording. Most of us may, probably, be inclined to think 
that we might as well have been left to fret in the frying-pan of 
materialism as be cast headlong into idealistic fire, to no better end 
than that of being there fused body and soul together, and sub- 
limated into inapprehensible nothingness. Our immediate concern, 
however, is not with the pleasantness of the theory, but with its 
truth ; in proceeding to test which we shall probably find that there 
is as little warrant for idealizing matter after this fashion as we have 
already seen that there is for materializing mind. 

The originator of the theory about to be examined, or rather, 
“perhaps, of a somewhat different theory out of which this has been 
developed—not to say perverted—may, without much inaccuracy, be 
pronounced to be Descartes. He it was who, perceiving that we 
are surrounded on all sides by illusions of all sorts, that not only is 
there no: authority or testimony implicitly to be depended on, but 
that our senses likewise often play the traitor, and that we can never 
be perfectly sure whether we are really seeing, hearing, or feeling,-or 
merely thinking or dreaming that we see, hear, or feel, and looking 
anxiously around for one single point at least on which complete 
confidence might be placed, discovered such a point in thought. 
Whatever else we may doubt about, we cannot, he justly argued, 
doubt that there are thoughts. If it were possible to doubt this, our 
very doubt would be thought, constituting and presenting as' evidence 
the very existence doubted of. Our thoughts, then, are unquestion- 
ably real existences, They may be delusive, but they cannot possibly 

- be fictitious. ; 

We may perhaps hereafter have occasion to note how Descartes, 
having thus secured one firm foothold and solid resting-place, out- 
went the farthest stretch of Archimedean ambition by using it, not 
as a fulcrum from whence to move the world, but as a site for logical | 
foundations whereon he might, if he had persevered, have raised the , 
superstructure of an universe at once mental and material. Inter- 
mediately, however, we have to observe how two pre-eminent disciples 
of the Cartesian school have perverted the fundamental proposition 
of their great master by, treating its converse as its synonyme. 
Descartes having demonstrated that all thought is existence, Bishop 
Berkeley and Professor Huxley infer that all existence is thought. 
So says the Professor in so many words, and to precisely the same 
effect is the more diffuse language of the Bishop, where, speaking of 
“all the choir of heaven and furniture of earth, of all the bodies 
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which compose the mighty frame of the world,” he declares that 
their esse is percipi, that their ‘“being” consists in their being 
“ perceived or known,” and that unless they were actually perceived 
by, or did not exist in, some created or uncreate mind, they could 
not possibly exist at all. 

The reasoning in support of these assertions is in substance as 
follows :—We know nothing of any material object except by the 
sensations which it produces in our minds. What we are accustomed. 
to call the qualities of an object are nothing else but the mental 
sensations of various kinds which the object produces within us. 
Some of these qualities, such as extension, figure, solidity, motion, 
and number, are classed as primary ; others, as, for instance, smell, 
taste, colour, sound, as secondary. Now that these latter have no 
existence apart from mind can readily be shown thus. Tf I prick my 
finger with a needle, the pain I suffer in consequence is surely in 
myself, not in the needle, nor anywhere else but in myself. If an 
orange be placed on my open hand, my sensation of touching it is in 
myself,-not in the orange. If the orange could feel, what it would 
feel would be a hand, while what I am feeling is an orange. Nor 
are my sensations of pain and touch merely confined to myself; they 
are also confined to a particular part of myself, viz, to the brain, 
the seat of my consciousness, which it is, and not the finger or hand, 
that really feels when the one is hurt, or when anything comes in 
harmless contact with the other. To prove this, let the fine nervous 
threads, which, running up the whole length of the arm, connect the 
skin of the finger with the spinal marrow and brain, be cut through 
close to thé spinal cord, and no pain will be felt, whatever injury be 
done: while if the ends which remain in connection with the cord 
be pricked, the sensation of pricking in the finger will arise just as 
distinctly as before. Or let a walking-stick be held firmly by the 
handle and its other end be touched, and the tactile sensation will 
be experienced as if at the end of the stick, where, however, it plainly 
cannot be. It is the mind alone which feels, but which, by a peculiar 
faculty of localization or extradition, seems to remove a feeling ex- 
clusively its own not only to the outside of itself, but to the outside 
also of the walls of its fleshly tenement. And as it is with pain or 
touch, so is it with every sensation with which any of the so-called 
secondary qualities of matter are identical. Jf I look at, or smell, or 

_taste a blood orange, the sensation of colour, or scent, or flavour I 
receive is entirely and exclusively my own, the orange remaining 
‘quite unconscious of its own redness, or fragrance, or sweetness, and. 
not, indeed, possessing in itself any real ‘qualities of the kind. For 
to take redness as an example; how does the sensation of it, or of 
any other: colour arise? The waves of a certain very attenuated 
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medium, the particles of which are vibrating with vast rapidity but 
with very different velocities, strike upon an object and are thrown 
off in all directions. Of the particles‘ which vibrate with any par- 
ticular velocity, some are gathered by the optical apparatus of the 
eye, and deflécted so as to impinge on the retina and on the fibres of 
the optic nerve therewith connected, producing in these fibres a 
change which is followed by other changes in the brain, which, again, 
by virtue of some inscrutable union between the brain and the mind, 
create a feeling or consciousness of colour. What the particular 
colour shall be, depends either on the rate of motion in the vibrating 
medium or on the character of the retina; and if, whilé the former 
remained the same, the other were to be altered, or if two persons, 
with differently formed retinas, and one of the two colour-blind, were 
to be looking, what had first seemed red might now seem green, or 
what seemed red to one spectator might seem green to the other. 
But as the same object cannot itself be both red and green at the 
same time, it follows that what are called its redness and greenness 
are not in it but in the spectator. Similarly the sounds which an 
object appears ‘to give forth neither are nor ever were in it: they 
originate in the mind of the hearer, and have not, and never have 
had any existence elsewhere. “If the whole body were an eye, 
where,” asks St. Paul, “were the hearing? If the whole, were 
hearing, where were the smelling?” and Professor Huxley more 
than meets the drift of the Apostle’s questions by pronouncing it 
“impossible to imagine but that ‘if the universe contained only blind 


` and deaf beings, darkness and silence would reign everywhere,” 


And as with the secondary qualities of matter, so, on the same 
showing, must it be with the primary. If colour, taste, scent and the 
like, exist no where but in the mind, so neither do extension, solidity, 
and the like. If the former could not exist unless there were intel- 
ligent minds to perceive them, then neither could the latter. For, 
by extension and its cognates, we understand simply relations which 
we conceive to exist between certain qualities of objects identical 
with certain of our own visual and tactile sensations, or between these 
and our consciousness of muscular effort; but inasmuch as all 
sensations and all consciousness are purely mental, and exist nowhere 
but in the mind, it follows necessarily that ideas of relation between 
different sensations, or between sensations and consciousness must 
also be purely mental, and non-existent save in the mind. All the 
qualities of matter, therefore, primary as well as secondary, are alike 
conceptions of the mind, and consequently could not exist without a 
mind for them to be conceived by and to exist in. But if the quali- 
ties did not exist, then matter, which cannot be conceived otherwise 
than as an assemblage of qualities, could not exist either. Where- 
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fore in respect of matter itself, as well ag of the qualities of matter, 
esse is percipi, essence is perception, to be is to be perceived. 
Wherefore, finally, if there were no mind to perceive matter, matter 
could not exist. Q. E. D.* > 
Although in the foregoing summary of an argument to which not 
Berkeley and Huxley alone, but others of the deepest and acutest 
thinkers that this country has produced, have contributed, I 
have strenuously laboured to state all its points as convincingly as 
the obligations of brevity would permit, I am not myself by any 
means convinced by it. -On the contrary, although to say so may 
seem to imply a considerable overstock of modest assurance, still I 
do say that whatever portion of it is sound is irrelevant, and that 
whatever portion is relevant is not sound. So much of it as relates 
to the nature of the qualities of matter, is, however interesting or 
otherwise important, very little, if at all, to the purpose. No doubt if 
-I prick my finger with a needle or—to take in preference an illustra- 
tion employed by Locke—if my fingers ache in consequence of my , 
handling snow, it would be supremely ridiculous to talk of the pain 
I feel being in the snow; yet not a whit more ridiculous than to call 
the snow itself white or cold if, by so speaking, I mean that any- 
thing in the slightest degree resembling my sensation of either snowy 
whiteness or snowy coldness resides in the snow itself. And as of 
_ coldness and whiteness, so of all the other so-styled secondary quali- 
ties. If I smell a rose, or listen to a piano, the rose or the piano is 
quite insensible to the scent or sounds by which my sense is ravished. 
And of primary qualities, also, precisely the same thing may with 
equal confidence be alleged. A stone which I perceive to be large, 
round, hard, and either rotating or motionless, has no more percep- 
tion of its own extension, figure, solidity, motion, or rest than a snow- 
ball has of its colour or temperature. But all this, though perfectly 
‘true, has nothing to do with the question, which is not what qualities 
of matter are, but where they are, and whether they can exist any- 
where but in mind ; and this question, I submit, is distinctly begged 
by those who assume, as is done throughout the reasoning under 
examination, that our sensations with regard to material objects, and 
the qualities of those objects, are synonymous and convertible terms. 
. Incontestably, sensations are affections of the mind which neither have 
nor can have any existence outside the mind. If, then, the qualities 
of objects are identical with the sensations which arise in the mind 
concerning those objects, why, of course, the qualities likewise can 
exist nowhere but in the mind. On narrowly scrutinizing, however, 


* Lay Sermons, xiv. “On Descartes’ Discourse ;” also an article by Professor Huxley 
on “ Berkeley and the Metaphysics of Sensation” in Macmillan’s Magazine for June, 
1871. . 
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the supposed identity, we shall find that it involves somewhat reckless 
confusion of diametrical opposites, When I look at or smell a rose, 
or eat a beefsteak, or listen to a piano, the sensations which thereupon 
arise within me, whether immediately or subsequently, either are the 
results of my seeing, smelling, eating, or hearing, or they are not. 
To say that they are not is equivalent to saying that an object need 
not be within reach of the perceptive faculties in order to be per- 
ceived ; that I may see or smell a rose, though there be no rose to be 
seen or smelt ; may dine sumptuously off empty dishes, and be raised 
to the seventh heaven of delight by the audible strains of a music 
which is not being executed, Fortunati nimiunm—only too lucky 
would mankind be, did this turn out to be a correct theory, 
‘affording as it would a solution of every social] problem, and serving 
as a panacea for every social evil. Psychology would then be the 
only science worth attention, for of whatever things proficiency 
in that branch of study had qualified any one to form mental 
images, of those same things would he simultaneously become pos- 
sessor in full property. Whoever had succeeded in training himself 
to imagine vigorously might at once have, do, or be whatever it 
pleased him to imagine, becoming ipso facto, as the Stoics used to 
say an acquirer of virtue does, “ rich, beautiful, a king.” Woe betide 
any one, however, who as long as the cosmical constitution remains 
what it is, shall attempt to put the theory into practice, and desisting 
from all those animal functions, involving intercourse with a real or 
imaginary external world, which are vulgarly supposed essential to 
animal existence, shall obstinately restrict himself to the sensations 
which he believes the mind to be, without any such intercourse, 
capable of creating for the body’s sustenance and delectation. The 
physical extinction inevitably consequent on such devotion to prin- 
ciple would speedily render all the devotees physically incapable of 
testifying in behalf of their peculiar opinion, and, clearing them away, 
would leave no witnesses surviving but sucli as were signifying by 
deeds if not in'words their hearty adherence to the popular belief. 
Practically, then, there may be assumed to be entire unanimity of 
assent to the truism that for our senses to be affected by the presence 
of external objects, the objects must needs be present to affect them. 
On all hands it is in effect admitted that in some mode or other 
external objects exist, but if so, and if the sensations resulting from 
operations performed by the bodily organs with external objects | 
would not have resulted unless the objects had been present to 
operate, or to be operated upon, clearly there must be resident in, 
or inseparably bound up with, the objects a power or powers of pro- 
ducing sensation in conscious mind. But the power of producing 
sensation, and sensation itself, are not one and the same thing, but 
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two separate and, distinct things, intrinsically distinct and locally 
separate, The feeling, agreeable or painful, according to its intensity, 
which heat occasions, is not the same thing as the heat by which it 
is occasioned. The twofold taste, sweet to a healthy, bitter to a dis- 
tempered palate, of one and the same aliment, cannot be identical 
with the single property of the aliment whereby the taste is produced. 
In the sense of seeming red to a spectator with normally constructed 
eyes, and green to one who is colour-blind, a ruby or a Siberian crab 

is at once both red and green, but the two colours which it causes to 

be perceived cannot be identical with the peculiar structure or what- 

ever else it be whereby the ruby or Siberian crab communicates to- 
circumambient ether the one selfsame motion that terminates in 

different impressions on differently constructed eyes. In these and 
‘in all cases of the kind the feeling is in the mind, the source of the 

feeling in matter. The one is a perception, the other a quality, and 

to mistake the quality, not merely for a perception, but for the very 
perception to which the quality gives rise, and to infer thence that 
the quality must likewise be in the mind, is an instance as glaring as 
can well be imagined of that most heinous of logical offences, the 
, confounding of cause with effect. 

By what steps Berkeley was led, and has since led so many after 
him into so grave an error, he has himself acquainted'us. Thus it is 
that he argues: By sensible things can be meant only such as can 
be perceived immediately by sense: and sensible qualities are of 
course sensible things. But the only perceptions.of sense are sensa- 
tions, and all perceptions are purely mental.’ “Wherefore, sensible 
qualities being, as such, perceptible immediately by the senses, must 
be sensations, and being sensations must be perceptions, and being 
perceptions they are of course purely mental, and existent nowhere 
save in the, mind. Carefully, however, as Berkeley fancied he was 
picking his way he really had tripped, and that irrevocably, at the 
second step. He calls the qualities of objects sensible things; but 
sensible they are not according to his definition, for they are not’ 
‘capable of being immediately perceived by the senses. It is not 
sense which perceives, but reason which infers them. The senses, as 
Berkeley elsewhere repeatedly and earnestly insists, receive nothing 
from objects but sensations, and these they communicate to the 
mind without accompanying them by the slightest hint as to whence 
they originally came. The senses suggest nothing as to any qualities 
resident in or appertaining to an object corresponding with the 
sensations derived from the object. The existence of such qualities 
is an inference of reason which, taking for granted that sensations, 
in common with all other occurrences, must have causes, and 
observing that certain of them commonly occur in the presence of 
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certain objects, and never occur in the absence of those objects, infers 
that the causes of the sensations must exist in the objects. To the 
causes thus inferred the name of qualities is given to distinguish 
them from the sensations whereof they are causes; and the 
Berkeleian transgression consists in overlooking the distinction 
between things so diametrically opposite. 

By the commission of such a sin the most powerful intellect 
becomes inevitably committed to further enormities. Except by 
neglecting to distinguish between sight and hearing, the effects; and 
light and sound, their respective causes, it would surely have been 
impossible for Professor Huxley to come to the strange conclusion 
that if all living beings were blind and deaf, “blindness and dark- 
ness would everywhere reign.” Had he not himself previously ex- 
plained that light and sound are peculiar motions communicated to 
the vibrating particles of an universally-diffused ether, which motions, 
on reaching the eye or ear produce impressions, which, after various 
modifications, result eventually in seeing or hearing? How these 
motions are communicated to the ether matters not. Only it is in- 
dispensable to note that they are not communicated by the percipient 
owner of the eye or ear, so that the fact of there being no per- 
cipient present cannot possibly furnish any reason why the motions 
should not go on all the same. But as long as they did go on there 
would necessarily be light and sound ; for the motions are themselves 
light and sound. If on returning to his study in which, an hour 
before, he had left a candle burning and a clock ticking, Professor 
Huxley should perceive from the appearance of candle and clock 
that they had gone on burning and ticking during his absence, 
would he doubt that they had likewise gone on producing the 
motions constituting and termed light and sound, notwithstanding 
that no eyes or ears had been present to see or hear? But if he did 
not doubt this, how could he any more doubt that although all sentient 
creatures suddenly became eyeless and earless the sun might go on 
shining, and the wind roaring, and the sea bellowing as before. 

Akin to the inadvertence which, as I presume to think, has led 
Professor Huxley thus to misconceive secondary qualities, is an inat- 
tention to the differences between our ideas, or mental pictures, and 
the originals whereof those pictures are copies, which seems to me 
seriously to vitiate his reasoning with regard to primary qualities. 
With admirable perspicuity he shows,* how it is that our notions of 
primary qualities are formed; how the mind by localizing on 
distinct points of the sensory surface of the ‘body its various tactile 
sensations, obtains the idea of extension, or space in two dimensions, 


* Article on “ Berkeley and the Metaphysics of Sensation,” in Macmillan's Maga- 
zine for 1871, pp. 152 ef seg. 
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of figure, number, and motion: how the power, combined with con- 
sciousness of the power, of moving the hand in all directions over 
any substance it is in- contact with, adds the idea of geometrical 
solidity, or of space in three dimensions : how the ideas thus formed 
with the aid of the sense of touch are confirmed by, and blended with 
others derived from visual sensations and muscular movements of the 
eye: and, finally, how the idea of mechanical solidity, or impenetra- 
bility, arises from experience of resistance to our muscular exertions. 
All these details, however, interesting as they are, are nevertheless 
quite out of place. What we are jat present concerned with is the 
nature of the things themselves, not the nature of our knowledge of 
them. No question that this latter is purely mental. If figure, 
motion, and solidity were really, as Professor Huxley says, each of 
them nothing but a perception of the relation of two or more sen- 
sations to one another, no question but that, since „the mind is the 
sole seat of perception, they’ could exist nowhere else. But if all 
these suppositions be incorrect, if, as we have seen, there be in 
matter and apart from mind, potentialities of producing sensations, 
it follows that, in matter, and outside of mind, there must be relations 
between different potentialities, and there must, moreover, be limits 
to, and there may be changes in those relations. Wherefore, since 
there is in matter a potentiality of imparting to the mind those 
sensations whence it derives its ideas of place and distance, and since 
figure is but a “limitation of distance,” and motion but a “change of 
place,” it necessarily follows that there is in matter a potentiality of 
conveying to the mind those sensations whence it derives its ideas of 
figure and motion. And a similar remark applies equally to 
solidity, and to every other so-called quality of matter.. All of them 
are substantive potentialities of producing in the mind those sensa- 
tions whence our ideas of themselves (the qualities) are derived. No 
doubt all these qualities would be ¿nconceivable in the absence of a 
mind by which they might be conceived, but it is not necessary that, 
in order to be, they should be conceived. In discussions of any 
abstruseness we cannot be too precise in our use of words, and we 
shall inevitably be going astray here if we allow ourselves for a 
moment to forget that a quality and the conception of that quality 
are not one single thing but two things. Can it be seriously sup- 
posed that if all the conscious creatures, of every description, by 
which the universe is peopled were to fall temporarily into complete 
stupor, the material universe would at the commencement of the 
trance, be deprived of its extension, solidity, figure, and all its other 
constituent properties, recovering them again as soon as’ its in- 
habitants woke up again? Can it be doubted that, on the contrary, 
all potentialities resident in its material composition would pursue 
ZG 
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the even tenor of their way just as if nothing had happened; . 
performing, during the temporary absence of external percipient 
minds, precisely those. operations which, as soon as consciousness 
returned to those minds, would be followed by the perceptions of 
sight, hearing, and touch? But if so, then plainly it is exceedingly 
derogatory to matter to charge it with such absolute dependence on 
external support that its very being consists in being perceived 
from without. That matter cannot exist without mind I cheerfully 
admit, or rather most earnestly affirm, proposing presently to explain 
in what sense I make the affirmation. Meanwhile let it suffice to have 
ascertained that the mental service with which matter cannot dis- 
pense, whatever else it be, is at any rate not, as the whole Berkeleian 
school so positively insist, that of mental testimony to its existence: 

Let us pause here for a moment to report progress. We have seen, 
on the one hand, that unless mind and matter have been eternally 
coexistent, mind must have preceded: matter, and that it is idle, 
therefore, to expect, by any researches into matter to discover how 
mind (or life) originated. We have seen that from a materialism 
which represents mind as in any sense a property or product of 
matter there is no possible outlet to an idealism which represents 
matter as owing its being to mind. To see this is simply to see that the 
builder of a house cannot possibly. have been born in the house he 
has himself built. On the other hand, we have seen that the ideal- 
ism which represents being or existence as consisting of perception 
is utterly incompatible with materialism of any sort or kind, unless, 
indeed, with a materialistic nihilism wherein would be no room for a 
solitary molecule, still less for any molecular structure, and least of all 
for that motion of molecular structures into which consistent material- 
ists are logically bound to attempt to resolve all natural phenomena, 
‘We have, in short, seen that materialism and idealism, in the senses 
in which those terms are commonly used,‘are utterly incapable of 
amalgamation, or indeed of even being harmoniously approximated, 
without being first deprived of all the characteristic traits which at 
present entitle them to their distinguishing appellations. 

To which of the two belongs the larger share of blame for this 
implacable hostility is easily determined. Materialism, in dealing 
with mental phenomena, begins by setting chronology at defiance ; 
but between idealism and the phenomena of matter there is no such 
_ aboriginal incongruity. From principles common to every form of 
idealism a theory is deducible which, while frankly acknowledging 
the reality of matter, may, with perfect consistency, maintain that 
reality to be mental—although mental in the sense of being, not a 
perception by, but a metamorphosis of mind. Of such a theory the 
outlines seem to me to have been sketched, and the foundations 
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partly laid by Descartes, and it cannot be otherwise than interesting 
to inquire in’ what manner and how far so consummate an artificer 
advanced in the work, and where and wherefore he suddenly stopped 
short in it. 

When Descartes, after convincing himself of the hollow preten- 
tiousness of most human knowledge, proceeded to dig away the 
accumulated drift and sand of ages in quest of any clay or rock 
_ there might be below, the first indubitable verity he came to was 
thought, "about whose reality there could, as already explained, be 
no possibility of doubt, inasmuch as any doubt concerning it, being 
itself thought, would be but an additional proof of it. On the bit 
of firm ground thus thoroughly tested he proceeded to place a 
formula not less carefully verified, his famous “ Cogito, ergo sum ”— 
“I think, therefore I am.” By many of his followers, however, this 
second verification of his is deemed to be by no means so satisfac- 
tory as it was by himself, Professor Huxley more especially taking 
vehement, though, as I make bold to add, somewhat gratuitous, excep- 
tion to every single word of the most celebrated of Cartesian formule. 
No doubt the premiss of the formula assumes the conclusion, but it 
likewise includes as well as assumes it. No doubt, since “I think” 
is but another way of saying “I am thinking,” to say that “T 
think ” is to assume that “I am;” nay, the same thing is equally 
assumed by the mere introduction of the pronoun «g» But 
Descartes was fully warranted in taking for granted the truth of 
bis conclusion. For by previously showing incontestably that 
thought and consciousness are real existences, he had completely 
proved the premiss wherein his conclusion is included. What, 
though, as Professor Huxley suggests, “thought” may possibly 
“be self-existent,” “or a given thought the result of its ante- 
cedent thought, or of some external power?” Be thought what 
else it may, it must needs be, also, either an affection or an opera- 
tion; if not performed it must be felt; there must needs be, there- 
fore, something by which it is either performed or felt, and that 
something- cannot possibly be other than a thinking and conscious 
thing. As surely as thought is, so surely must there be a thinker. 
This is, in substance, affirmed even by many who deny it in terms, 
and Hume, in particular, when saying, as he somewhere does, that 
“all we are conscious of is a series of perceptions,’ denies and 
affirms it at one and'the same time. For how can there be per- 
ception without a percipient? or how consciousness without a 
conscious entity? or how can that entity be conscious of feeling 
without being simultaneously conscious that it is itself which feels, 
without knowing, consequently, that it has a self, or without 
being warranted, if it possess the gift of speech, in declaring, in 
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words even more emphatic than those of Descartes, “I myself am”? 
And how, if these questions do not admit of reply, can Professor 
Huxley be warranted in declaring self and non-self to be mere “hy- 
potheses by which we account for the facts of consciousness,” and 
adding that of their existence we “neither have, nor by any possi- 
_ bility can have” the same “ unquestionable and immediate certainty 
as we have of the states of consciousness which we consider to be 
their effects”? Surely the existence of self is one of the most direct 
and immediate subjects of consciousness; yet it does not depend 
for evidence on consciousness alone, but is as unanswerably demon- 
strable as that two straight lines cannot enclose space or that parallel 
lines cannot meet, or as any other mathematical negation. No 
ratiocinative deduction can be more incontestable than that, since T 
have thoughts, there must be an J to have them. 

Whoever thus assures himself of the existence of self obtains simul- 
taneously equal assurance of the existence of non-self, for feeling that 
his conscious self-is not boundless, but is confined within limits, he 
cannot doubt that beyond those limits there must be space: and, 
receiving continual sensations from without, he perceives that there 
are, in external space, potentialities of imparting sensations. Thus, 
I repeat, Descartes in laying down the first principles of his philosophy 
created an intellectual basis for the external universe. Unfortunately, 
however, instead of proceeding to place its proper superstructure on 
the foundation thus laid, he wilfully stepped aside from what he had 
just pronounced the only firm ground in existence, and undertook to , 
raise a rival edifice on part of the formless void beyond. Deeply struck 
by the grand discoveries of his illustrious contemporaries, Galileo and 
Harvey, and thence discovering for himself that the phenomena of re- 
motest worlds and also the involuntary phenomena of our own bodily 
frames take place in accordance with forces of uniform operation, he 
leaped suddenly to the conclusion that those forces are purely mechani- 
cal. The circulation of the blood, he says, “is as much the necessary 
result of the structure of the parts one can see in the heart, and of the 
heart which one may feel there, and of the nature of the blood which 
may be experimentally ascertained, as is the motion of a clock, the 
result of the force, situation, and figure of its wheels and ofits weight.” 
Nor, in his view, does the heart, by virtue of its structure and com- 
position, merely cause the blood to circulate. “It also generates 
animal spirits,” which, “ascending like a very subtle fluid, or very pure 
and vivid flame, into the brain as into a reservoir, pass thence into 
the nerves, where, according as they more or less enter, or tend to 
enter, they have the power of altering the figures of the muscles into 
which the nerves are inserted and of so causing all the organs and 
limbs to move.” He puts the case thus: Even as the ordinary move- 
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ments of a water-clock or of a mill are kept up by the ordinary flow 
of the water, and even as “in the grottoes and fountains of royal 
gardens, the force wherewith the water issues from its reservoirs 
suffices to move various machines, and even to make them play in- 
struments or pronounce words according to the different disposition 
of the pipes which lead the water,’—even so do pulsation, respiration, 
digestion, nutrition, and growth, and “other such actions as are 
natural and usual in the body,” result naturally from the usual course 
of the animal spirits. Moreover, even as intruders upon the water- 
works aforesaid unconsciously by their mere presence cause special 
movements to take place, even as, for example, “if they approach a 
bathing Diana, they tread on certain planks so arranged as to 
make her hide among the reeds, and, if they attempt to follow her, 
see approaching a Neptune who threatens with his trident, or rouse 
some other monster who vomits water into their faces,”—even so do 
external objects, by their mere presence, act upon the organs of sense ; 
even so do “ the reception of light, sounds, odours, flavours, heat, and 
such like qualities in the organs of the external senses, the impression 
of the ideas of these in the intellect, the imagination, and the memory, 
the internal movements of the appetites and passions, and the ex- 
ternal movements which follow so aptly on the presentation of objects 
to the senses, or on the resuscitation of impressions by the memory,” 
yea, even so do all these “functions proceed naturally from the 
arrangement of the bodily. organs, neither more nor less than do the 
movements of a clock or other automaton from that of its weights 
and its wheels, without the aid of any other vegetative or sensitive 
soul or any other principle of motion or of life than the blood and 
the spirits agitated by the fire which burns continually within the 
heart, and which differs in.no wise from the fire existiñg in inanimate 
bodies.” * i 
Quite fairly it may be urged that the writer of passages like these 
would, if writing in modern language, and with the aid of modern 
conceptions, have expressed himself much as Professor Huxley does 
when, declaring that the circulation of the blood and the regular 
movements of the respiratory, alimentary, and other internal organs 
are simply “affairs of mechanism, resulting from the structure and 
arrangement ” of the- bodily organs concerned, from “ the contractility 
of those organs, and from the regulation of that contractility by an 
automatically acting nervous apparatus” ; that muscular contractility 
and the automatic activity or irritability of the nerves are “purely 
the results of molecular mechanism ” ; and that “the modes of motion 
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“Lay Sermons,” xiv. pp. 864—7. 
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which -constitute the physical bases of light, sound, and heat are 
transmuted by the sensory organs into affections of nervous matter,” 
which affections become “a kind of physical ideas constituting a 
physical memory,” and “may be combined in a manner answering to 
association and imagination, or may give rise to muscular contrac- 
tions in those reflex actions which are the mechanical representatives 
of volition.” Quite fairly may a doctrine, capable of being thus 
translated, be described as leading “ straight to materialism.” Quite 
justly may its author be claimed by Huxley as joint professor of a 
materialistic creed. True, Descartes lodges within his human me- 
chanism a chose pensante or rational soul, whose principal seat is in 
the brain, and who is treated as corresponding to a hydraulic engineer 
stationed in the centre of waterworks for the purpose of increasing, 
slackéning, or otherwise altering their movements. But this rational 
soul is a very needless appendage to either the Cartesian or the 
Huxleian system, wherein, if its post be not a literal sinecure, there 
is at any rate little or nothing for it to do which might not quite as 
well be done without it. The hydraulic engineer, sitting in his . 
central office, has to wind up the whole machinery from time to time, 
and to turn now this tap, now that, when he wishes to set this or 
that particular machine in motion. But, as no one need be told, our 
chose pensante has nothing to do with the winding up of our digestive, 
circulatory, or respiratory apparatus; and so “far from internally 
arranging those other internal organs from the mere arrangement of 
whose parts, according to Descartes, the reception, conversion, and 
retention of sensations, and the movements, whether internal or ex- 
ternal, thereupon consequent, naturally proceed, or from regulating 
the molecular mechanism, whence, according to Professor. Huxley, 
results the automatic nervous activity which, in his opinion, governs 
the movements of the limbs not less absolutely than those of the in- 
testines, it nine times out of ten, neither knows nor suspects that any 
such’ organs or mechanism exists. Ifthe functions above attributed 
to the human frame could be shown really to belong to it, pure, not 
to say crass materialism, would require no further proof. Those par- 
ticular functions undoubtedly take place without the cognizance of 
that particular sensitive soul which we call ourself, so that if no other 
sensitive soul take cognizance of them, they must needs be, not simply 
automatic performances, but performances of an automaton of such 
marvellous powers as to be capable of performing likewise whatever 
human operations are vulgarly classed as mental. Assume, however 
illogically, that motion is a function of matter, and from that premiss, 
whether true or false, the conclusion that thought likewise is a func- 
tion of matter may be quite logically deduced. “That thought is as 
much a function of matter as motion is” must needs be conceded to 
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Professor Huxley, who, on the twofold hypothesis which that propo- 
sition implies, would be fully justified in adding that “the distinction 
between spirit and matter vanishes,” that “we lose spirit in matter.” 
Undeniably, then, of the Cartesian philosophy one moiety is, as 
Professor Huxley says, materialistic; but from the self-contradic- 
tions inseparable from every species of materialism, the Cartesian 
variety is, of course, no more exempt than any other, and it has 
besides one self-contradiction peculiar to itself. A clock’s pendulum 
vibrates, and its hands move, not simply by reason of the situation 
and figure of its weight and wheels, but also because some intelligent 
person, by winding up the clock, has communicated an impulsive 
force to the weight and wheels. Waterworks perform all sorts of 
antics, not solely because the pipes are skilfully constructed and 
arranged withaview tosuch end, but because also an intelligentengineer 
has turned running water into the pipes. But the only intelligent 
agent to whom Descartes allows access to his corporeal machinery 
is one who not only has no notion how to apply a moving force except 
to some few portions of the machinery, but with regard to the 
other portions has most likely no suspicion that they even exist. 
But how in the absence of some other intelligence, of some other 
“vegetative or sensitive soul or principle of motion or of life,” is it 
possible for the inert and inanimate heart to generate animal spirits ? 
—how is it possible for death thus to give birth to life ?—or, if the 
generative faculty be supposed to be the necessary result of a par- 
ticular molecular structure, how is it that when the animal spirits 
become from any cause extinct, they are not immediately regenerated 
by the same molecular structure? or rather, how is it possible for 
animal spirits to become extinct as long as the molecular structure 
of which they are the necessary concomitants remains unaltered? In 
these questions the old insuperable difficulties reappear in new forms, 
“but on these we need not dwell. Apart from anti-materialistic argu- 
ments of general applicability, there is a mode of refutation specially 
adapted to the Cartesian form of materialism, which, besides flatly 
contradicting itself, contradicts not less flatly a twin system of unim- 
peachable veracity. Truth cannot be opposed to truth :—a doctrine 
cannot ‘be true, even though propounded by Descartes and Huxley, if 
it conflict irreconcileably with doctrines which Descartes and Huxley 
have unanswerably demonstrated. Now one-half of Cartesian philo- 
sophy shows conclusively that amidst the countless infinity of human 
notions, the one single and solitary certainty of independent and self- 
evident authority is the existence of thought, and nothing else what- 
ever, therefore, can be entitled to be regarded as absolutely certain 
which cannot be shown to rest mediately or immediately upon this. 
One thing which can, by strictest logical process, be shown so to rest, 
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‘is the existence of a thinking self; and another is the existence of a 
non-self or external universe; but of this external universe, we know 
scarcely anything beyond the bare fact that it exists. We know that 
- outside the thinking self there are potentialities capable of somehow 
or other communicating sensations to the thinking self; but of the 
nature of these potentialities our senses teach us absolutely nothing, 
and the few particulars that reason is able to discover, are, with one 
single though very momentous exception, to which we are rapidly 
approaching, purely negative. We do know to a certain extent what 
qualities of objects are not. We know that they are not and cannot 
be in the least like the sensations which we call by the same names. 
We know that what we call the whiteness and coldness of snow or 
the hardness and weight of marble, can no more resemble the feelings 
we receive from looking at or handling snow or marble than the 
mental exaltation produced within us on hearing one of Bach’s 
fugues is like the organ on which, or the: organist by whom, it is 
played. We know that of the pictures which our senses form for us, 
not one can possibly be a correct likeness. We know that what we 
fancy we see in matter we do not see; that what we seem to feel we 
do not feel; that the apparent structure and composition of matter 
cannot therefore possibly be real. To this conviction we are irresistibly 
drawn by a chain of idealistic reasoning of which Descartes forged the 
first link, and every link of which will stand the severest strain. But 
if this be the teaching of an idealism occupying as its base the only 
morsel of solid ground to be found in the mental universe, what 
scrap of footing is there left for an antagonistic materialism purporting 
to rest on what we can see and feel of a structure and composition 
which, as we have just satisfied ourselves, we cannot see or feel at all? 

As plainly then as one half of Descartes’ philosophy is materialistic, 
so plainly, that half, instead of a necessary outgrowth and exact cor- 
relative of the other or idealistic moiety is, on the contrary, the latter’s 
diametrical and implacable opponent. As plainly, therefore, as the 
one is true, must the other be false, and Cartesian idealism, in so far 
as its character has been exhibited above, has, I submit, been demon- 
strated to be true. The greater the pity that it was not brought to 
maturity by its author. In enumerating its first principles, 
- Descartes, as I must once again observe, was forming a logical basis 
whereon a comprehensive and consistent conception of an external 
universe might forthwith have been securely deposited, had he not 
unluckily, instead of himself proceeding to build on his own founda- 
tions, with congruous materials, left them free for others to build 
upon with gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, or stubble, as 
chance might determine. May I, without presumption, hazard a 
conjecture as to the sort of fabric that might have arisen, if he had 
steadily prosecuted his original design ? 
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At the stage which we are supposing him to have reached, very 
little remained to complete the work. Around man, around every 
individual man, or other conscious intelligence, as its centre, is 
ranged infinitely extended space, filled with, or, as it were, composed 
of various kinds of matter, every kind and every separate portion of 
which is endowed with special qualities capable of communicating 
corresponding sensations to the central intelligence. So far all that 
can be predicated of any material object or portion of matter is that 
it is a collection of qualities; but from hence we may advance 
boldly to the further negative discovery that it is nothing else; that 
there is not and cannot be, in addition to those qualities, any sub- 
stance in or to which the qualities inhere, or are in any way 
attached. ; 

The absence frorn matter of any such substance is evidenced by 
the absurdity involved in the idea of its presence. Suppose the 
substance to exist: the qualities inherent in it must needs be as com- 
pletely distinct from itself as pins are from a,pincushion; the exten- 
sion and solidity of an extended, solid substance, can no more be 
identical with the substance than the nominative is identical with 
the genitive case. The substance, therefore, although deprived of all 
its qualities will still retain its essence unimpaired, will still be equally 
a substance, just as a pincushion continues equally a pincushion after 
its last pin has been abstracted. Conceive, then, all the qualities of 
matter to be abstracted, and consider what remains—a substance 
without qualities of any sort. . But a substance neither solid, nor 
fluid, nor yet gaseous; neither coloured nor colourless; neither 
singular nor plural ; without form and void, without even extension 
—what is it? not something but nothing ; a nonentity or non-exist- 
` ence, The qualities of matter in being removed from the substance 
. have therefore left nothing behind, and, consequently, although 
carrying with them nothing but themselves, have yet carried with 
them all the constituents of matter, which is thus seen to be com- 
posed exclusively of qualities without a single particle of foreign 

admixture. And since, moreover, the qualities of matter are clearly 
‘not themselves substances, that is to say do not themselves stand 
under or uphold anything, it follows that their compound, matter, 
‘must likewise be purely unsubstantial. 

The edifice begun by Descartes has now been raised high and 
strong enough to have its layer of negations crowned with an affirma- 
tion of pre-eminent importance. The qualities of matter, being 
known only by their effects, are evidently causes : and, being causes, 
must necessarily be either themselves forces, or, at the least, mani- 
festations of force ; and inasmuch as force involves exertion, it cannot 
be inert ; and inasmuch as deadness must be incapable of exertion, all 
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force must be alive ; and life without substance, cannot be conceived 
otherwise than as some species of spirit or mind. Wherefore such 
must be matter. Matter can be nothing else than pure spirit of 
some kind. 

And may we not with good reason congratulate ourselves on this 
result of our investigations? Instead of the vision we were threatened 
with, of mind losing itself in matter, our eyes are gladdened with that 
of the converse operation, of the transmutation of matter into mind. 
And on no account is this metamorphosis to be mistaken for annihi- 
lation of matter, whose stolid grossness has vanished, not in order to 
give place to empty nominalism or to a thin mist of mere mental 
perceptions existing only in virtue of being perceived, but in order to 
reappear gloriously etherialised into living energy. By the change 
that has taken place, corruption has put on incorruption; the natural 
body has become a quickening spirit; death is swallowed up in 
victory. Matter reappears converted, not into a perception of per- 
cipient mind, but into percipient mind ‘itself; yet although thus 
presumably percipient of its own existence, it not the less has an 
existence perfectly independent of perception, either by itself or by 
any other intelligence. 

Under what head the mind, or combination of living forces, thus 
constituting all matter, ought to be classed, and whether it emanate 
directly from the mind of Omnipresent Deity, are questions which 
the imperfection of human faculties had better be content to leave 
unanswered. Berkeley, who might perhaps have been fearless enough 
to make to the second of them an affirmative reply, would, in so doing, 
have completely forgotten the general tenor of his own teaching, and 
have overlooked, too, an objection from which, if it had occurred to 
him, he would surely have shrunk in horror. It would surely have 
appalled him to reflect that, according to this supposed new notion of his, 
man whenever doing as he pleases with any material object, applying 
it, as likely as not, to some base or criminal purpose, ‘is disposing at 
his pleasure of a portion of the divine essence. He would probably 
have preferred to believe that the vital principle which manifests 
itself in the form of a dunghill or of a poisoned dagger, may be, for 
the time, as completely individualized and separate from all other 
life or mind, as every human being perceives his own conscious mind 
or self to be. At all events, where it would have been wise for 
Berkeley not to tread, it ill becomes ordinary enquireis to rush on. 
For a while at least we may be well content to rest where we have 
now arrived. That matter is nothing else but a peculiar manifesta- 
tion, or avatar, of some species of mind, whatever that species be, is . 
a proposition as demonstrably true as its converse is demonstrably 
false. Unless it be possible for death to give birth to life, it is im- 
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possible for living mind to be the offspring of inanimate matter; but 
so surely as mind is mind, and that living force alone can act either 
on mind or aught else, so surely must all matter that imparts 
sensation to mind, be itself a species of living force, and consequently 
a species of mind. 

An unexpected conclusion this, and widely different, as I must 
honestly confess, from that.to which I was myself looking forward at 
the outset of the discussion ; yet, at the same time, one of which 
there is the best possible proof in the impossibility of conceiving its 
contrary. It is besides a conclusion to which not only ought 
Descartes im consistency to have come, but at which both Locke and 
Berkeley, though advancing from opposite points of the compass, did 
very neatly arrive; nay, which the latter did actually touch, and even 
occasionally grasp, though with hands too full of other things to be able 
to retain his hold. It is, moreover, one from’which I do not apprehend 
that Professor Huxley himself will seriously dissent. Indeed, I almost 
hope that he may object chiefly to its having been moved by me as 
an amendment on his original motion, and that he may be disposed 
to claim it for himself as a portion of genuine Huxleyism. If so, I 
shall readily recognise the claim so far as to admit that things very 
similar to many of those said by me above had already been said by 
Professor Huxley; though, in justice to myself, I must add that 
their complete opposites had likewise been said by him. But the 
office which I here proposed to myself was mainly that of an eclectic, 
who, going over a field which another husbandman has tilled, 
separates the wheat from ihe tares, and binds up the former into 
shapely and easily portable sheaves; and no more satisfactory 
assurance can be given of my having been usefully employed in such 

, Subordinate capacity than that Professor Huxley, ‘who, amongst all 
his numerous admirers, has not one sincerer than’ myself, should 
welcome me as a coadjutor, instead of repelling me as an antagonist. 


W. T. THORNTON. 
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THE SPECIAL BEAUTY CONFERRED BY IMPER- 
FECTION AND DECAY. o 


iia is not designed here to attempt a discussion of the several 

sources from which the idea of Beauty in visible objects has 
been supposed to be derived, —whether their beauty depends on their 
usefulness and their fitness for the purpose they were designed to 
serve; or on associations which they awaken in our minds; or 
whether certain sights and scenes are intrinsically pleasing to the-eye 
(just as certain sounds are sweet to the ear, and certain tastes deli- 
cious to the palate), and are called beautiful simply because they give 
agreeable sensations to the visual organ. The subject proposed for 
consideration is narrower and more specific, viz.:—“ Why it is that 
so many imperfect and decayed objects are admittedly more beautiful 
—felt to be so—than the same objects when complete and ‘sound ? 
Why even this very imperfection and decay is indispensable to render 
them beautiful? Why objects that have ceased to subserve their 
purpose are so often more beautiful than they ever were in the days 
of their greatest utility and most perfect adaptation ? Why, even, in 
order to be beautiful it is necessary that they should subserve their 
‘ purpose inadequately? What, in a word, is the source, the meaning, 
the reason of that strange and exquisite picturesque charm and eye- 
delight so habitually clinging round decadence and ruin, and so intu- 
itively, and perhaps reluctantly, recognised as beauty even by the 
sternest utilitarian. 
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Three or four illustrations will suffice to make clear the point to be 
explained, London Bridge is a structure skilfully designed, well 
built, admirably suited to its purposes; and St. Paul’s isa monument 
of rare magnificence. But does either of them affect us with the 
same sense of beauty, of gratification to the eye, as the “ broken 
arch” we are all familiar with, and “the ruins” of the cathedral 
supposed to be sketched from that decaying and unserviceable frag- 
ment? Look at a grove or a forest of the finest elms and beeches, 
with boles as straight as pillars, each absolutely perfect in its confor- 
mation and in fullest health and vigour, and of countless value in 
the eyes of the builder or the shipwright,—is it comparable in real 
“beauty” to a dozen aged oaks, with bare arms, gnarled’ trunks, 
twisted roots, and broken branches, the heart decayed out of them,’ 
and with -only a few winters of precarious life before them? The 
nearest road, whether by land or water, from one ;point of our 
journey to another, is clearly the fittest, the cheapest, and primd 
facie the most desirable. Yet what can be more hideous than a 
structure like the Suez Canal, or a straight thoroughfare stretching 
along miles of endless, unbroken perspective, even when lined by | 
interminable miles of poplar trees, such as may be seen everywhere 
in France? On the other hand, what can be more attractive or 
gratifying to the eye, or the faculty which perceives beauty, than a 
meandering stream or a winding road, of which we see only a small 
portion at once, which traverses twice the distance, wastes twice the 
land, and requires twice the time to take us to our destination ? 

. What object more unlovely than a straight strong wall of masonry, 
not to be climbed over or broken through, with not a stone fallen 
away or out of line? Yet what object more beautiful, more fasci- 
nating to the artist, more pleasing to the general eyé, than the same 
wall old, shattered, full of breaches, covered with ivy that each year 
undermines and loosens it yet more, and so ruined that the cattle or 
the deer it was intended to confine creep through it or leap over it 
at pleasure? The old rotten Téméraire, dismasted, her bulwarks 
broken away, her port-holes worn, her ribs open, and ten feet of 
water in her hold, apart from historical associations, is a thing which 
artists love to paint, and which has a singular beauty even to the eye . 
of common men ;—and so (though to a less extent, because less use- 
less and less ruined) have the superseded frigates and three-deckers 
that crowd the Hamoaze. But who can associate the idea of beauty 
with our iron monitors and steam rams, though not a plate or fitting 
is faulty or out of place, and though not a criticism can be legiti- 
mately launched against their hidcous perfection? It is even pro- 
bable that the eye dwells with more real gratification, possibly not 
unaccompanied with a sense of surprise and self-remonstrance, on the 
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Hótel de Ville, at Paris, in its present condition, gutted, Blackened 
by fire, damaged ‘but not disfigured, reduced from a perfect to an 
unserviceable structure—than hen not a window or stone or a 
pinnacle was injured. The exterior of the building remains the 
same—it is simply blackened, rendered useless, its colours Hiamed, 
and the precision of its lines diminished or obscured. 

Illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely, but I will content 
` myself with one more—to my mind the most crucial of all. Let us 
' go to Ireland, and look at the solid, sensible, excellent cottages built 
(say) on Lord Lansdowne’s estates in Kerry, drained, slated, and 
windowed, warm, firm, impervious to weather—answering completely, 
in fact, every purpose which housesare made to serve. They are not . 
only not beautiful, but the Mind has absolutely to rebuke the Eye, 
the social and moral, has .to silence the esthetic sense, in order. to 
prevent us from pronouncing them positively ugly. A few hundred 
yards away, in the very next valley, stands the normal Irish cabin; no 
windows, no chimney, holes in the roof and wall doing duty for both ; 
the rotten thatch half off; the rain coming in at fifty chinks, the floor 
wet and filthy, the pestilential dung-heap steaming at, the side, the 
family dirty and in rags, with the pig among their feet and the fowl 
upon their shoulders, and what.scene can be more picturesque or, to 
an artist’s eye, more beautiful? Nay, every one of the deplorable 
and condemnable-features I have mentioned contributes to, heightens, 
and, in its scandalous congruity, helps to constitute the beauty of the 
object; if it were one whit less. ruinous and, nasty, it would be pro 
tanto less gratifying to the mere visual sense and fancy of the spec- 
tator ; and we have to curb.and do violence to ourselves, and to call , 
up many thoughts “unborrowed from the eye,” before we can éxpress 
a sense of actual gratification in contemplating the picture, or refrain - 
from incontinently sitting down'to paint it, The cabin has no plea- 
surable associations to make it beautiful, nor ought it to be beautiful 
on the utilitarian theory, for it totally fails to subserve its intended 
purposes. Yet the natural Eys, tutored or untutored, lingers lovingly 
on the wretched hovel; it is the enforced Thought only which recurs 
with pleasure and with effort to the slated house, 

Are not ruins recognized and felt to be more beautiful than perfect 
structures? Why are they so? Ought they to be so ? i 

I have no pretension to attempt a full analysis or explanation a 
the mental phenomenon in question. I-can merely offer a few- 


 . suggestions, derived from different quarters, as contributions towards 


that result. 

And, first, it may be remarked that it is only under certain con- 
‘ditions, and with reference to certain objects that beauty is conferred - 
by ruin and decay. Eminently the case with regard to architecture, 
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it is not at all the case with regard to sculpture. The Coliseum may 
be more beautiful—in ‘the sense of giving greater pleasure to the 
cultivated eye and the inactive though educated mind—than in the 
first blaze of its imperial magnificence. The Antinous and the 
Apollo would assuredly not gain by mutilation. The Venus dei 
Medici no doubt would gain—but only because mutilation would 
bring her nearer to the original design. The Venus of Milo 
clearly must be less perfect in her broken. loveliness than when 
fresh from her creator’s hand. Yet, again, it is difficult to fancy— 
even when every due allowance has been made for the infinite 
associations that cling round it—that the Parthenon could have 
conveyed such a glowing impression of marvellous grandeur, or (if 
the wordgmay be used in such a connection) of such unapproachable 
perfection of beauty, when Pericles first gazed upon it, blazing with 
gold, gorgeous with the richest colouring, and dazzling in the sunrise 
—as it does to-day when seen towering in shattered and useless 
majesty in the fading twilight from the Gulf of Salamis or the Island 
of Egina. The Elgin marbles, which constituted its frieze, are dis- 
figured by mutilation and decay, The edifice which contained them, 
, and of which they were only minor accessories, is glorified thereby. 
The contrast and conjunction would seem to point to some not very 
recondite solution.- ; 

Again, there is reason to believe that the beauty conferred by 
decay was not always—perhaps not till a century or two ago—per- 
ceived even by the educated classes ; and it is pretty certain that it 
is not now recognized by the uneducated ones. The same may be 
said of mountain scenery, and indeed of picturesque scenery generally. 
The delight in ruins and in Alps`would appear to be not only ax 
exclusive, but a modern acquisition. To an agricultural boor and to 
most farmers certainly—to our ancestors also as a rule probably— 
the richest and most fertile lands were beautiful; not the granite 
peak, or the wild headland, or the barren moor, or the primeval and 
unpenetrable forest. Is it that both orders of minds are governed 
in their estimate of beauty by association, but that the associations 
which govern them are different ?—or that one waits the rapid deci- 
sion of the intellect before the eye consents to admit gratification, and 
that the other accepts the instinctive impression ?—or that genera- 
tions of culture in one direction have rendered the retina or the 
sensorium susceptible to different impressions ? 

Another point to be noticed is that the objects which decay thus 
beautifies are‘ exclusively vegetable or inorganic, never animal. 
Living beings sometimes—men often—grow more beautiful with age 
—never by decrepitude or lesion, or ostensibly incipient ruin. Trees 
and buildings do not attain their maximum of picturesqueness till 
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age has passed over into decadence—often not till decay has been 
busy with them long. 

It has been suggested that perhaps ie reason why the “ Slated 
Cottages,” described in page 694, useful as they are, are so 
utterly destitute of any element of beauty, is that they are on every 
principle of art entirely out of harmony with the surrounding 
scenery. No doubt this may explain the vividness of the impression 
of their ugliness, but scarcely the ugliness itself. For place in the 
same district, even within sight of each other, two peasants’ cottages 
of the same generic character, built originally of the same materials, 
and designed by artist taste, with picturesque gables, thatched alike, 
adorned with creepers, surrounded by similar accessories—the only 
difference being that the first was tidy, well kept and fresh—the 
second just at that stage of neglect and ruin at which decay becomes 
picturesque without being disgusting; on which would the poet’s 
eye rest with the most instinctive pleasure, and which would the 
artist’s pencil select unhesitatingly to reproduce? If, as has been 
objected, in the case of the wretched Irish hovel I have pictured, it, 
is the dramatic interest involved in the accessories to the scene—the 
life, and the sort of life, and the ramifying suggestions connected 
with that life—that gives the impression of picturesque attractive- 
ness to the scene, and that we mistake interest for a sense of beauty, 
I can only reply that the same dramatic incidents might just as 
easily cling round the well-built and comfortable cottage as round 
the miserable cabin, since both are equally the shelter of domestic 
life; only they don’t, or where they do, they fail to produce that 
sense of the beautiful, that gratifying picturesqueness, the source of 
which we are pursuing. 

Association ‘will explain much ; but why, as in this case, where the 
associations are almost exclusively regrettable and painful, should 
the sense of pleasure which flows from beauty be instantaneously 
called up, while the slated house, some of the associations of which 
at least should he agreeable, produces annoyance rather than gratifi- 
cation? In the cases of ancient castles, abbeys, and temples, the 
idea of antiquity and historical recollections (often I admit insepar- 
able and instantaneously called up) enter largely into our sense of 
beauty and esthetic enjoyment ; but the age and the associations may 
be there; yet if decay is not, if decadence has not set in, if ruin has 
been sedulously guarded against by timely vigilance and the most 
artistically designed repairs, the special beauty we speak of is looked 
for in vain, the indefinable charm is absent, though we know not why, 
the enchantment fails, because the subtle essence of the spell, what- 
ever it may be, is not there. i 

Probably the explanation must be sought in three distinct direc- 
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tions. In some cases decay altogether changes the object, or intro- 
duces entirely new features, as to the source of whose beauty there 
can be no controversy. Thus the ordinary fresh and perfect green of 
the chesnut, the sumach, or the beech has its,own appropriate charm, 
which scarcely its commonness can make less appreciated. But 
when the softer portion of its substance has rotted away, and nothing 
is left except’ the marvellously fine reticulated skeleton, we do not 
feel that a new beauty has been conferred upon it by the process, 
but that quite another and more exquisite one is presented to the eye. 
What was before patent has died off, and thé concealed and obscured 
has come to light. Or take the same leaf when it is not skeletonised 
but merely faded, and, either by insect, disease or from the season 
has received its autumn colouring, and from a dull green has been 
transformed into a brilliant red—here it is the tint and not the leaf 
that is so fascinating, and the tint. was not there before, Wherever, 
indeed, decay brings colour, the case seems clear; for colour has a 
loveliness of its own, and the gratification of the eye on which it 
strikes would seem to be an ultimate fact of physiology. 

Perhaps, too, it will be found that in many cases—notably in 
buildings and structures such as bridges—the explanation, also is a 
physical one, Probably straight lines and sharp, clear, harsh out- 
limes are painful to the retina, just as screams are to the ear, or 
stenches to the nose: they produce on the nerve or the sensorlum a 
sensation which is distinctly irritating—an impression which may, 
no doubt, be controlled, modified, overcome, or in certain instances 
even reversed, by culture or by mental effort, but which is the first 
and the instructive one. Now, new buildings, uninjured ones, have 
these harshly-defined outlines; they are not broken.by accident or 
time, not mellowed or softened by accretions or defects, not concealed 
or mitigated by weeds or moss; they present no fragments or inter- 
ruptions to relieve the eye. The effect of age and injury here would 
appear to be analogous to that of haze or atmospheric distance in 
making beautiful, by a softening and dimming of the outline, both 
natural and artificial objects—mountains as well as buildings—which, 
seen near, or in exceptionally clear conditions of the atmosphere, are 
felt as distressingly harsh. 

Lastly, ruins and decayed objects, apart from painful and- pleasur- 
able associations, are much more suggestive than perfect structures ; 
ticher and more various in the ideas and emotions they call up; 
more provocative therefore of that mental activity which is of itself 
enjoyment, i 

` W. R. GREG. 
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DEAN STANLEY AND THE SCOTCH “ MODERATES.” 


T? was not to be expected that the attempt of the Dean of 
L Westminster to lecture on the History of the Church of Scotland 
should be made without exciting considerable attention and animad- 
version, especially in Scotland. Scottish Ecclesiastical affairs are 
proverbially peculiar. The thistle is not to be easily meddled with, 
and’ has seldom been handled by a stranger without pricking his 
fingers. With all his tact and skill, his graceful literary and his- 
torical touch, Dean Stanley could hardly hope to escape the common 
fate,—and he has not done so. His “Lectures on the History of the 
Church of Scotland” have been attacked from more than one side ; 
and they have hardly received on any side adequate acknowledgment. 
‘This is, no doubt, in some degree due to their necessarily inadequate 
character. It was impossible within the compass of four lectures to 
give “anything like a complete account of the History of the Scottish 
Church,” as the Dean himself confesses in his Preface.. Some of the ` 
most conspicuous figures in the History are omitted ; and, more than 
this, phenomena which, in order.to be fully understood, should have 
been carefully dealt with by themselves, have been somewhat 
violently—for the sake of illustration and parallel—drawn together, 
and grouped in the same picture. This has given an air of artifice 
to the Dean’s representations here and there, which is apparent 
beneath all the deftness of his literary pencil, Then the moral of 
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‘the lectures is somewhat too obtrusive. It is evident from first to 
last that the lecturer has taken up the subject and treated it in its 
various aspects with a special purpose—the purpose of vindicating the 
present attitude of the Established Church of Scotland, and especially 
of one party in it which strongly possesses his sympathy and support. 
It is, perhaps, hardly necessary for me to say that this purpose of the 

. Dean of Westminster engages my own hearty interest. Ido not know 

any object more worthy of the devotion of a public life—and I may be 

allowed in these pages to thank the Dean for the’good he has ren- 
dered to what I think a good cause. But, withal, it was impossible 
to keep this object as prominently in view as he has done, without 
in some degree marring the accurate historical effect of the lectures— 
colouring certain lines strongly, and leaving others too slightly 
touched; laying the emphasis to suit his purpose rather than to bring 
out the mere natural effects of the story. Moreover, the evidence of 
such a purpose was of itself enough to provoke hostility. It 
has brought into the field the representatives of other parties in 

Scotland with whom the Dean has plainly less sympathy, each with 

their respective complaints that they have been misunderstood and 

received injustice. The ecclesiastical thistle has turned its sharp 
sides nearly all round to the delicate Anglican hands which have 
ventured to meddle with it, and shown that it has not lost its old 
power of stinging. Its motto, Nemo me impune lacessit, to which 
reference is made in the opening lecture, has so far in his own case 
vindicated the translation which he has given it: “ No one has ever | 
meddled with it without repenting of it.” Many are ready to tell you, 

who themselves know nothing of the subject, that the Dean of 

Westminster has not succeeded in explaining the History of the, 

Church of Scotlund—and it was hardly to be expected that he 

should, 

` Of the more serious rejoinders which the Dean’s lectures have 

called forth, there are two which deserve notice. The Free. Church 

of Scotland considered itself so much aggrieved as to summon a 

special champion into the field in the person of the Rev. Dr. Rainy, 

Professor of Theology and Church History in the New College of 

Edinburgh ; and in the columns of this Review (March), Mr. Alex- 

ander Taylor Innes has vigorously assailed the lecturer in the 

same line of attack. Nothing could well be more welcome to-Dr. 

Stanley than thorough and impartial criticism. If he had any such 

public object to serve as that with which he has been credited, and 

which the lectures themselves seem to bear out, it was, of course, 
greatly in favour of this object that his appearance in Edinburgh 
should be considered an event, and that his views regarding the 

Church of Scotland should be thought worthy of formal reply. A 
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man who had the courage to come down to Edinburgh, and to hold 

up the ecclesiastical mirror so freely in the face of a Scotch audience, 

` cannot be supposed’ to shrink from a somewhat free inspection in 
return, and, indeed, has no right to complain if the mirror is boldly 
reflected towards himself—as, in Dr. Rainy’s hands, it has been done 
not unskilfully once or twice. 

Dr. Rainy has shown himself, more than we could have imagined, 
an adept at this sort of thing. He can give the retort courteous— 
sometimes uncourteous—more trippingly and smartly than we gave 
him credit for. We „hardly thought that the art of controversial 
badinage was so highly cultivated in the New College of Edinburgh ; 
and confess to a distinct sense of enjoyment that the graceful and. 
conciliatory periods of the Dean—barely hiding here and there some- 
thing of polished scorn for what he considers the ecclesiastical absurdi- 
ties of Northern Britain—have been pierced so well by some of the 
touches of this “Free” lance, This is all as it should be. It is not , 
easy to arrive at any truth in this world without free discussion ; and 
a dispute betwixt two rival churchmen without some keen and sharp 
language, would have been an unwonted marvel. Dr. Rainy has not, 
save, perhaps, in one particular, exceeded the bounds of honourable 
warfare. We could have wished here and there a larger and broader 
handling of his subject—more thoroughness, and less smartness; we 

could also have wished—if this were not hopeless in the quarter for 
which he was fighting—a' fairer spirit in discriminating phenomena 
which excite his hostility and denunciation; but upon the whole, and 

‘in the view of all the circumstances,—the undoubted provocation of 
the Dean’s lectures, and the rapidity of his rejoinder,—there is much 
merit in Dr. Rainy’s lectures. They furnish an inadequate reply to 
Dean Stanley; hardly meet at all in many places his historical repre- 
sentations ; but they are clever and readable, and contain even for: 
Southerners who will give themselves the trouble of reading them ` 
—a small number, it is to be feared—an intelligible and coherent 
defence of the Free Church position. 

Mr. Taylor Innes’ article is not so successful. It is angry, and 
indulges freely in a style of insinuation which is always the sign, if 
not of a bad cause—of a poor heart in the defence of any cause. If 
Mr. Innes does not think much of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, he need not be at so much pains to revile it. If the institution 
is so bad, it is hardly worth his while using so dirty a brush to daub 
it withal. Ecclesiastical controversy in Scotland has never-been 
sparing nor delicate in its use of weapons; few devices of coarse- 
ness—even of falsehood—have escaped it in its long and hideous - 
career from the time of Andrew Melville downward ;. but: we do 
not know that it has ever shown a more ignorant hardihood. 
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than in the following statement: “On the principles of the great 
judicial decisions of 1843, it is certain that if Parliament were next 
year to ordain the Church of Scotland to set up the worship of the 
Virgin Mary, or to ignore in its Confession the Divinity or Atone- 
` ment of Christ, it and all its ministers and elders would be bound to do 
so. They would be bound, both legally and morally, to do it, provided 
they continued members of the Church.” The writer of such a state- 
ment scarcely claims serious answer. There never was, nor can there 
be conceived, any Church in the world more secure in its doctrinal 
teaching than the Church of Scotland. .No interference with it is 
practicable, nor imaginable by Parliament—none has ever been 
attempted, nor ever conjectured by any sane mind. No minister of’ 
the Church of Scotland, we make bold to say, ever honestly felt that 
there was the slightest danger of such an interference ; or that any 
Act of Parliament could ever prevent him personally from declaring 
what he believed to be the whole counsel of God contained in the Scrip- 
tures or Confession of Faith. No danger was ever more imaginary— 
no superstition more incredible. And yet, like other superstitions, it 
was, and perhaps still is, by dint of strong assertion, calculated to 
take hold on the popular mind. Parliament is held forth as an 
embodied enemy of the Spiritual, of which the General Assembly— ` 
in its collective capacity little more than an inferior Parliament—is 
the supposed representative! There may have been some excuse, 
perhaps, for such assertions in the heat of the Disruption struggle, 
when, men’s minds were really blinded by. party feeling ; but they 
cannot pass now without exciting the ridicule they so justly merit., 
There is much else.in Mr. Innes’ criticism of an astounding cha- 
racter. It seems that the Free Church, “which has been only a 
quarter of a century on the wave,’—whatever this may mean-——has 
greatly grown in liberality during this period. “It is a very striking 
historical phenomenon” how it, and bodies like it “should have sub- 
sisted so long without any external tie such as establishment sup- 
plies, and should on the whole have decidedly increased in liberality, 
while never letting go the faith.” (The italics are in the original.) 
“Tt is far more than can be said for the Established Church during 
the same length of time.” The poor Establishment has been going to 
the bad all the while, “undergoing strange alternations of senti- 
ment.” The natural inference, of course, would be that it has been 
getting more illiberal, sinking into a hard bigotry in contrast to the 
expansive geniality and growing liberality of the Free Church. But 
this‘was too bold an inference even for Mr. Innes. All the world 
knows that the Established Church of Scotland has become less ' 
sectarian and illiberal during the last twenty-five years; that it 
has sought many points of attachment with Catholic Christendom 
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that were before unimagined by either Moderate or Evangelical party 
within it, But then the liberality of the Established Church in 
contrast with that of the Free Church is a “relaxed hold of central 
truth.” The Free Church never lets go the faith; the Established 
Church is constantly losing its anchor. Our critic knows all about it, 
and he is astonished that the Dean of .Westminster should have 
passed without notice such a striking historical phenomenon! We , 
are astonished too—but not at the Dean of Westminster. The 
Dean, with ‘the candid, honest eyes of a well-trained observer, de- 
scribed such historical phenomena as he could see, and other eyes 
might judge of as well as his own. 

But it is not only the Free Church generally which stands on such 
an elevated platform of liberal thoughtfulness—a phenomenon which 
should be seen by all, but which is invisible somehow to the common 
eye. The students of the two Churches present a most edifying con- 
trast to our critic. It seems that “if you speak to a student of the 
Free Church, Divinity Halls about the Confession of Faith, the ` 
chances are that he may express uneasiness of conscience about the 
exact form of some minor things in it, and earnestly desire that. 
his sluggish Church leaders would strip it of needless complexity ; 
but he is satisfied with it as a whole—or if he is not, he slowly and 
sadly retires (Scotland has many who have done so) from the clerical 
profession.” But “if in this year 1872 you speak to a student of the 
four Halls of the Established Church on the same subject, it is quite 
likely that you may find him in the most serious state of discordance 

` with the symbol of the Church’s faith; but you do not necessarily 
find him raising the question whether he ought to retire from his 
profession. And yet both sign the same Formula Py 

We confess we feel some tingling in our ears, as we transcribe these 
sentences. There is nobody who can be in a position to make such a 
statement accurately. There are few, we venture to think, even with 
ten times the knowledge of Divinity students that Mr. Innes can have, ` 
who would not have shrunk from the responsibility of making it. Scotch 
candidates for the Christian ministry, it is hoped, have some serious 
thoughts of the obligations they are about to undertake. It is 
natural that they. should have; but that all the right-thinking 
students should be in the Free Church Halls, and all the wrong- 
thinking ones—right-thinking and wrong-thinking even according to 
this critie’s standard—should be in the Established Church Halls, is 
too absurd a statement for a moment’s thought. The tares and 
wheat, even according to Free Church sample, are mingled every- 
where in this strange world—in Divinity Halls as in other places, 
“There are the more and less scrupulous minds in all colleges; those 
who slowly and sadly retire from a position, which they feel they 
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cannot occupy, and those who boldly face difficulties which they yet 
barely find tolerable.. And what is more remarkable still, it is often 
the higher character, although the stronger conscience, which moves 
forward, and the weaker mind and character which moves slowly 
back or abruptly retires. 

It is a very singular fact how often it is the men who make a parade 
of conscience, as having prevented them taking this step or that, whose 
consciences are found, after all, so little sensitive as not to warn 
them against making the most sweeping assertions of the truth of 
which they cannot possibly know anything. Not only so; but it is 
constantly forgotten by this class of men that, their conscience is not 
necessarily other people’s conscience. What they consider touching 
sensitiveness may be morbid weakness, or even morbid vanity. 
“Think of the unspeakable laceration and abrasion of conscience , 
that must have occurred for generations in those orthodox German 
States whose thrice -complicated subscriptions Dean Stanley has , 
recalled in his paper on the subject.” That is to say, think how the 
critics conscience, uninformed in all the personal circumstances of 
German theologians, and probably without a glimmering of intelli- 
gence of the real relation in which they stand to a science which, 
more than all others, they have advanced during the last hundred 
years—think how such a conscience claims to judge other con- 
sciences! Any honest and sensible mind may well think of it with 
amazement and sorrow. If there were ever men in this world who 
lead conscientious and devoted- lives, working for the pure love of 
knowledge and of truth, it is for the most part ; German. theologians— 
objects of Mr, Innes’ high- souled pity! He has heard, we dare say, 
of Cromwell’s address to the “ Commissioners” of the Scotch Kirk: 
“T beseech you in the bowels of Christ, think it possible you may be 
mistaken.” Is, therefore, all that you say, infallibly agreeable to 
conscience? The time, it is to be hoped, is coming when even clever 
critics, who have had no theological discipline, and who plainly do 
not know the meaning of theological science, will express themselves 
with more deference on raatters they do not understand—or, still 
better, leave them alone. Even women of a conscientious turn of 
mind pronounce with confidence on difficult theological questions and 
the obligations they are supposed to involve; and a certain type of 
lawyer—both Scotch and English—has long been in the habit of 
thinking theology an open pasture-ground for his superfluous literary 
appetite. Such incursions, although they may amuse onlookers, and 
edify a certain portion of the religious public, are neither for the 
good of theology nor of law. 

But we have tarried long enough over such jitu We must now 
turn to what, upon the whole, has been the main subject raised by 
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Dean Stanley's Lectures—the position and character of the party 
known as “Moderates” in the Church of Scotland. With this party 
the Dean’s sympathies obviously lie; while in Scotland itself, amongst 
a certain section, the-very name of “Moderate” has passed into a 
byword of reproach: It might have been thought that men like 
Dr. Rainy and Mr. Taylor Innes would have been above this vulgar 
feeling, that they would have recognised how complex and mingled 
all parties are, and that nothing can really be so ignorant and un- 
true as mere commonplace on such a subject. To some extent Dr. 
Rainy has done this. He has even made an attempt, although it 
appears to us a very imperfect one, to explain the historical origin 
of the Moderate party in connection with the state of the Church at 
the Revolution Settlement. But Mr. Innes has here again in- 
dulged in assertions which have been elsewhere so amply 
exposed as to force from him some measure of retractation. We 
shall say little on the subject of Robert Burns, not that we are 
affected by Dr. Rainy’s warning eloquence, but because the point 
raised. has very little to do with the subject. If there were “Scottish 
Moderate ministers” who “did their best to ruin Burns,’—a state- 
ment of which we have nòt seen the slightest evidence, and which 
Dr. Rainy in simple honesty had no right to make without producing 
his evidence—(assertions as to “facts known on perfectly good 
authority” are not to the point)—if there were such ministers, it was 
not because they were “Moderates,” but simply because they were 
scoundrels, that they so acted. So far as we can make out, the 
Moderate ministers with whom Burns is said to have associated were 
quite as respectable and deserving of public esteem as the high-flying 
zealots who provoked his satire.* Neither may have been all that 
they should have been, or that a more refined and decorous age 
might desiderate. 

We confess our wonder that the instinct of “ Evangelical” enthu- 


* Dr. McGill, for example, the leader of the Moderate party in Ayrshire, according 
to Mr. Taylor Innes “a man of acknowledged attainments and reputation ;” Dr. 
McQuhae. of St. Quivox, “an enlightened man and elegant preacher ;” (see “ Chambers’s 
Life of Burns,” vol. i. p. 127); and Dr. Andrew Shaw, of Craigie, “ a fine speaker and 
an accomplished scholar” according to the same authority,—were surely men quite as 
respectable as the Rev. John Russell, of Kilmarnock (Burns's “ Black Jock ”), and the 
Rev. Alex. Moodie, of Riccarton, whose low quarrels in the Presbytery, described in 
the “Twa Herds, or the Holy Tulzie,” made the amusement of a multitude of the 
country people, and Burns among the rest ; or even Dr. Smith, of Kilmarnock, whose 
authority Mr. Innes has quoted for a story about Dr. McGill and Burns, which, upon 
challenge, he has been unable to substantiate. Supposing Dr. Smith in his old age 
to have retailed such unworthy gossip as that attributed to him, this was certainly no 
evidence of, Christian any more than of gentlemanly character, and we are glad to 
think that there seems not the slightest foundation for such an imputation on this 
venerable minister. 
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siasts does not warn them off the whole subject of Burns. For 
whatever may be the truth about obscure stories—not one of which 
has been found to stand a little criticism—this is clear, that Evan- 
gelicalism, as exhibited in Ayr and elsewhere, did what it could to 
disgust Robert Burns with religion. If Moderatism did not help him 
to any better religion, yet why should he have had such a picture of 
religion presented to him at all? And supposing it fair to cast 
stones of this kind, were not the Evangelical party of the eighteenth 
century more responsible for the debased and irrational mixture of 
hypocrisy and formal piety which Burns has held up to eternal con- 
demnation in his scathing verses, than the Moderate party was for 
the accidental profligacy of any ministers who may have hid under 
the name of Moderatism their want of religion altogether? The 
truth is that such charges are wanton in the highest degree.. The 
complex influences affecting a genius like Burns, capable of such 
deep and uncontrollable impulses—now heavenward and now earth- 
ward—are not to be measured in this way. “Drunken writers and 
boozy lairds,” and “ Moderate ministers,” may have all touched the 
conventional surface of his life, but to make any of them responsible 
for what is called his “ruin,” is simply nonsense. The heart of the 
man who felt, and whose imagination pictured, the divine beauty of 
the “Cottar’s Saturday Night,’—a true picture of “Moderate reli- 
gion” in his father’s home (for we are expressly told that his father 
“was tinctured with the’ New Light,’ or with “Moderate prin- 
ciples’\—did not need anybody to tell him what religion was. If he 
was “ruined”—as to which we pronounce no opinion—it was not for 
lack either of Christian precept or of Christian example. And so far as 
the religious parties of the time are to be judged by connection with 
_bim, it is not the “New Light” or the “ Moderate'party” which 
must chiefly suffer. The noble life and pious labour of William 
Burness— 


The tender father and the generous friend, 
The friend ôf man, to vice alone a foe— 


were genuine products of that tempered religious enthusiasm which 
_had sprung up in the course of the cighteenth century in many 
Scottish families, and moderated the old Calvinistic and covenant- 
ing fervour. They were the results of a system of religious 
thought,* whatever we may otherwise think of that system. Scan- 
dalous or infidel ministers of religion are not the offspring of any, 


* Dr. Currie tells us that William Burness had composed a little mannal of religious 
belief for the use of his children, “in which the benevolence of his heart seems to have 
led him to soften the rigid Calvinism of the Scottish Church into something approach- 
ing to Arminianism.” So completely are our statements in the text warranted. 
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system of Christian thought, and aapply are not monopolised 
by any party. 

So obvious a distinction as this is persistently ignored by Dean 
Stanley’s critics, 'and generally by the Evangelical critics of the 
“Moderate party” in the Church of Scotland. “ Moderatism” is 
deliberately translated into laxity ‘of creed, and even laxity of morals. 
Now this is no more true—not a whit more—than it would be to trans- 
late Evangelicalism into such senseless and hypocritical zealotry as 
Burns describes, As there have -been fanatics for Free Grace, so 
there have been fanatics for “dead works ;” and as there have been 
men who have turned the grace of God into lasciviousness, so there 
have been those who have “used liberty for a cloak of malicious- 
ness,’ and not “as the servants of God.” But what has this to do 
with the merit of historical parties? Is it worthy of men who even 
make a pretence of historical fairness to insinuate that such laxity 
as this was the characteristic of the Moderate party in the Church 
of Scotland? It may be clever, and it may suit a Music-hall 
‘ audience of sympathetic enthusiasts, to speak of the Moderates in 
` the following manner—but the manner is neither dignified nor 
becoming for all that :—“ They tell a story of Frederick the Great 
of Prussia,” says Dr. Rainy, “that on one occasion Sulzer (I think), 
an earnest Educationist, possessed with the then current notions of 
the natural goodness of man, was speaking to the King of his edu- 
cational plans. The King listened and conversed with great interest 
until Sulzer began to enlarge to him upon the goodness of human, 
nature, and the perfectibility of mankind. Quoth the King: ‘‘Ah! 
my dear Sulzer, stop now; don’t tell me that. J know the con- 
founded race too well.’ We know,” adds the Free Church lecturer, 
“the Moderatts too well; Highlands and Lowlands know them.’— 
Poor human nature, and poor Moderates! As the one appeared 
to a royal infidel, with few instincts of goodness in his own heart, 
the other appears to a Free Church lecturer, whose own instincts of 
fairness and moderation have been: rubbed down to the lowest 
point. Frederick the Great was about as good a judge of human 
nature as Dr. Rainy is of the Moderate party ! 

What was the Moderate party, the very mention of which dis- 
turbs the equilibrium of Free Church enthusiasts, and the com- 
mendation of which has driven them to such outbursts of wanton 
assertion? Dean Stanley has, with the genuine historical spirit, 
sought to trace its beginnings in the original constitution and cha- 
racter of the Church of Scotland. There is nothing novel in this 
view, greatly as it has surprised some of his critics. It is the view 
which arises naturally out of a penetrating and comprehensive 
survey of the history of the Church of Scotland. “It is a great 
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mistake,” it had been said before the appearance of Dean Stanley’s 
lectures, “to suppose that the spirit of Scottish Presbytery has 
been entirely uniform, and that its representatives are only to be 
found in such men as Knox, and Melville, and Samuel Rutherford. 
The truth is that even from the beginning the Scottish Church has 
contained a line of able men of moderate and liberal tendency. 
Among Knox’s own contemporaries, Erskine of Dun and John Craig, 
—both of whom may fairly rank with Knox in personal ‘repute, al- 
though not in genius—were men of this stamp. So in the succeed- 
ing period were men like Adamson of St. Andrews, and Rollock, the 
first Principal of Edinburgh University, a man of distinguished learning 
and piety. The latter presided over the Dundee Assembly in 1597, 
which may be said to have initiated the subversion of the Presby- 
terian Government. Henderson himself, in the very crisis of 
. Presbyterian ascendency, was a man of statesman-like moderation, 
without any of the extreme views of some of his colleagues, if he is 
tightly supposed to be the author of the ‘Government and Order of 
the Church of Scotland,’ published in 1641. In-later times, long 
before the rise of what is specially called Moderatism, it is needless 
to point to such men as Carstairs, one of the few great statesmen, 
at once of wide and of patriotic: intelligence which Scotland has 
produced.” ; 
This is almost an anticipation of the course which Dean Stanley 
has followed in presenting in his third and-most interesting lecture a 
picture of “The Moderation of the Church of Scotland.” He has 
made a special figure of Carstairs as a “ Moderate,” and amongst his 
group of pre-Revolution Moderates, he has emphasised Archbishop - 
Leighton and Robert Douglas. The idea of the former being con- 
sidered a Moderate is particularly aggravating to the* “Evangelical ” 
enthusiast, because it is impossible to deny Leighton’s soundness in 
` the faith and saintliness of character. The Dean naturally con- 
gratulates the Moderate party on being able “to claim as their 
pattern this most Apostolical of all Protestant Scotsmen.” “No,” 
exclaims Mr. Taylor Innes, in a high-pitched tone of indignation ; 
“there is no such genealogy—that which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the spirit is spirit! leighton had really 
no connection with the Scotch Moderates.” No, certainly not with 
. the Moderates of this critics imagination. But in- that which 
is more than anything else the essential note of Moderatism— 
indifference to mere forms of Church Government, disbelief in any 
external jus divinum as claimed either by Presbytery or Episcopacy-— 
Leighton was the very model of a Moderate. . “ The mode of Church 
Government,” he said, “is unconstrained; but peace and concord, 
kindness and goodwill, are indispensable.” He had no objections to 
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being re-ordained by Episcopal ordination. Why should he? It was 
to him a mere ceremony of admission to the Episcopal branch of the 
Church. It was no matter to him how often he was re-ordained. 
The ceremony had no special sanctity in his eyes. If this is not 
Moderatism of a very pronounced character, we have no idea what 
itis. Dy. Rainy, it seems, remembers “an aged lady,” whose piety 
was ofa very pure Presbyterian type, and yet from-her he derived his 
first impressions of Leighton. “What would she have said,” he adds 
in amazement, “had she been told that Leighton was a Moderate ?” 
She might have been as astonished as Dr. Rainy himself; but there 
is nothing so astonishing as the truth to some people who have little ` 
opportunity of hearing it! 

Robert Douglas, as a jus divinum Presbyterian, may be left to 
those who claim his company so violently. ecclesiastical dog- 
- matism in any form which thinks itself absolutely and divinely right, 
` and every other form of ecclesiasticism false and undivine, we exclude 
willingly from the rational and moderate pale. And yet Robert 
Douglas had higher views than his dogmatic Presbyterianism. He 
had the sense to.protest against Rutherford’s fanaticism, and “he 
had a singular way of preaching without doctrines, which some 
called scanning the text.” “He durst not own,” says Burnet, “the 
free thoughts he had of some things, for fear of offending the 
people ;” evidently “a reserved man, too calm and grave for the 
furious men” around him, but unable to lift himself altogether free 
from the prevailing bigotry of his time. 

Dean Stanley, according to our ‘view, is quite right in seeking 
examples of Scottish Moderates previous to the Revolution of 1688. 
Moderatism is an intellectual habit, a type of Christian thought, and 
not a vulgar synonym of ignorance and prejudice. And in the 
interests of truth, and of a broader understanding of Scottish Church 
history, it is of the utmost importance for Southern readers that they 
should learn that the Church of Scotland is not, and never has been, 
altogether composed of the high-flying zealots or even the “ Evangeli- 
cal” dogmatists with which they are apt to identify it. It is doubtful 
whether even Dean Stanley’s representations will remove the prevail- 
ing dulness of the Southern mind on this subject. It seems so funny 
to him to look upon Scotland as a land of ecclesiastical savages of 
the genuine fiery kind, whose only enjoyment is the theological war- 
whoop. Buckle, with all his genuine historical ability, could see 
only one side of the Scottish religious and ecclesiastical character ; 
and he painted his picture dark with the fanatical gloom which alone 
he saw.—So rare is real historic insight, and so seldom does the dog- 
matism of unbelief any more than of faith rise above the prejudices 
of a school! It is one of the many services which Dean Stanley has 
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rendered to truth, both Christian and historical, in his age, that he 
has discovered so clearly, and pictured so vividly, the really complex 
picture of Scottish religion, here dark with the shadow of the 
Covenant, dnd tinged with the red, fierce light of fanaticism, but 
there also bright with the beauty of a sdintly charity and composed 
into the harmonious hues of a reasonable faith, and the earnestness 
not of zeal, but of patient and hopeful aspiration. It is strange, 
indeed, that a country which has produced a Buchanan as well as a 
Knox, a Leighton as well as a Rutherford, a Robertson as well as an 
Erskine, a Walter Scott as well as a Thomas Chalmers, should yet 
have been supposed to be abandoned to a monotony of religious 
orthodoxy, or sunk in a common gloom of „superstition. Even if the 
Lectures of Dean Stanley were more imperfect than they are, they 
would have deserved the thanks of all lovers of historical truth for 
having so clearly dispelled this mist of ridiculous prejudice from the 
face of Scottish Ecclesiastical History. f 

But while Dean Stanley is perfectly right in vindicating the “mode- 
Tation ” of the Church of Scotland even in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and showing that this-Church has never quite lost, 
in its most fanatical age, a rational and liberal side both of thought 
and policy—what is specially known in Scotland as Moderatism only 
emerges with the eighteenth century. As a definite line of policy 
within Scottish Presbyterianism and the characteristic motto of a 
great and well-organized party, that century marks the rise, and it 
may be said the culmination of this notorious ecclesiastical phenome- 
non. To trace or expand its full history and meaning would quite 
exceed our limits, although the task wotld not be without interest. 
There are few phases of Church thought and life more mingled, dra- 
matic, and significant in its various aspects, or which*might be more 
embellished by graphic personal and intellectual portraiture. This, 
however, is a subject rather for a volume than an article; and there 
18 nothing in Dean Stanley’s Lectures or in the strictures of his oppo- 
nents which can be said to-raise so large a subject. The point which 
‘alone is really raised: betwixt them is—not the history, character, and 
policy of the party, but the character of the clergy composing it. 
Dean Stanley explains that it was not his intention “to enter into 
the details of questions at issue” betwixt the two sides, and he has 
kept upon the whole well clear of them. We shall follow his example, 
all the more that if we entered upon this part of the subject, we 
might be compelled to differ considerably both from him and his 
critics. A policy whose principle was legislative compulsion, and 
uniformity of action—and which yet signally failed in its object—can- 
not have been either thoroughly rational or well considered. Nothing 
but success can ever justify force, and the Moderate majorities of 
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successive General Assemblies, triumphant as they were, did nothing to 
remedy the disorders which they violently repressed within the Church. 
The consequence was that these disorders only spread in other and 
graver forms. It would have been wellif Dean Stanley had acknow- 
ledged more plainly this tyrannical element in the eighteenth- 
century Moderatism—how little, with all their abilities, the leaders 

_of the party understood: the people of Scotland, and-how inevitably, 
therefore, their policy defeated itself, as an unintelligent and unsym- _ 
pathetic policy, whatever its temporary strength, always in the end 
does. 

But however widely we may disagree with some of the actions of 
the Moderate party, this is no reason why we should not render them 
justice. Their personal character as clergymen, is something quite 
different from their policy, and who does not know in any age how 
superior men may be to a public policy which they yet consider it a 
duty to pursue? And in the present case it is a question of charac- 
ter, and not of public conduct—of spiritual and not political attitude, 
—which has been so keenly discussed. On the one side the Moderates 
present a “union of the purest and most elevated religion with 
free and large speculation.”* On the other side they are a “con- 
founded race,”—“ an unlovely, cold-blooded race,”—“ antagonists of, 
the religious life of the Scottish Church ”—“ cold, repulsive, heart-. 
less ”——“ Their reign was a negation of all purely Christian beliefs.” 
These last are the statements of a critic in the Spectator, who, at 
the same time, reviews the Dean’s Lectures with some degree of 
friendly appreciation. 

On this general question we have no hesitation in saying that Dean ` 
Stanley is upon the whole right, and his critics wrong. In judging 
a great party, the historian has to-do with its prominent representa- 
tives—its intellectual leaders. Its genuine spirit is to be tested by its 
highest forms of development ; and the true, Scottish Moderates of 
the eighteenth century were such men as Cuming, Wishart (the second 
Principal Wishart), and Leechman, in the earliest period, or the 
period. on to.about 1750;+ Robertson, Blair, and-Campbell in the, 
middle period, or from about 1750 to 1780; and Principal Hill and 
Dr. Cook in later and comparatively modern times. To any one 


Pad Stanley's. Lect., IIT. p.,134. 

+ Witherspoon’s “ Ecclesiastical Characteristics” were first ‘published in the 
Autumm of 1753, and by this time “The Moderates” had become a distinctly re- 
cognised ecclesiastical phenomenon. This satire, famous in its day, is clever, but of 

“a somewhat low style of cleverness. Its author belongs to a very common type of 
theological writers, with far more confidence in his own opinions than discrimination 
in judging the opinions and position of his opponents. Its reckless generalities, and 
those of his “ Serious Apology” for it (1763), no doubt cover some truth, but in a very 
exaggerated, and, here and there, in a malignant: form. 
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acquainted with Scottish history it is almost enough to mention these 
names to prove that the party which they represented and adorned 
was distinguished by high religious as well as intellectual qualities ; 
and that those who speak of the Scottish Moderates of the eighteenth 
century as an “unlovely ” or irreligious race are either culpably igno- 
rant or grossly mistaken. l 

It may be well, however, for the benefit of general readers, and in 
the interests of historical veracity, to furnish a few details of evidence, 
on the subject, and so remove it out of the sphere of general asser- 
tion, which, in questions of character, is of so little value. 

Dr. Patrick Cuming (or Cumin), who was one of theministers of Edin- 
burgh and Professor of Church History in the University, may be said 
to have been an official leader of the Moderate party in its first orga- 
nised phase in the eighteenth century, which somewhat differed from 
its later phases. Sir Henry Moncrieff points this out* in his Life of: 
Erskine—adding, “Archibald Earl of Isla, afterwards Duke of Argyll, 
had then the chief management of Scottish affairs, and under him 
Dr. Patrick- Cumin was the chief ostensible leader of the Church. 
Dr. Cumin was certainly a clergyman both of worth and talents. 
His distinction as a man of letiers and as a preacher entitled him 
to every degree of respect, ” Dr. Cuming was three times Moderator of 
the General Assembly, in 1749, 1752, and 1756; and fragments of his 
addresses on these occasions which lave been preserved bear out the 
reputation for sense, wisdom, and Christian worth which Sir Henry 
Moncrieff ascribes to him. “Let us part,” he says, in one of these, 
“in love and friendship. Let us leave all our animosities behind us, 
and keep up that friendly correspondence which will make our society , 
upon earth to image that which we hope to enjoy in heaven.” + 

Principal Wishart was a man of higher character, añd all the truer 
type of a “Moderate,” that, like his brother, Dr. George Wishart, 
he was not in favour of the violent settlement of ministers. His 
high-toned liberality, however, made him a promment mark for the 
extreme Evangelical or fanatical party—so much so, that his name 
appears as a cause of offence against the National Church in the 
Act of the Associate Presbytery of 1739 refusing to acknowledge 
its authority. He had been accused ‘in the previous year, among 
other things, “of licentiously extending the liberty of Christian 
subjects,” and desiring to “remove Confessions and free persons from 
subscription thereto’ of “taking away from the awe of future re- 
wards and punishments ”—of “exceeding in his charity to the heathen.” 
His accusers failed in their object. He was acquitted by the General 

* Appendix to “Life, of Erskine,” (p. 457,) by Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood. In 
quoting we have preferred to designate the writer by his more simple and usual 
name, Sir Henry Moncrieff. 

‘+ “ Morren’s Annals,” 1739-52, p. 324." 
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Assembly, and Dr. Erskine, whose judgment will not be impugned by 
the most determined advocates of Evangelical orthodoxy, says ex- 
pressly that Wishart “was unjustly accused of heresy for maintaining 
that true religion is influenced by higher notions than self-love.” He 
further says of him that he was “ distinguished for depth of thought, 
originality of genius, and the art of gaining attention to the most 
common and necessary subjects, by new reflections, illustrations, and 
arrangements ;” adding, in a note, that he preached in 1746 “a 
course of sermons on the new birth, and I well remember in how 
beautiful and interesting a manner he illustrated the change made in 
self-love, the social principle, and other springs of action in the - 
human heart.” In 1739 Principal Wishart prefixed a recommenda- 
tory preface to a new edition of “Scougal’s Life of God in the Soul 
of Man ;” and in 1742 republished Whichcote’s “Select Sermons,” * 
These publications show with sufficient definiteness the school of 
thought to which he belonged, and explain why his teaching was 
offensive to the men of the Secession of 1739. They explain, also, 
his association with the Moderate party,t notwithstanding that, in 
Church politics he was generally on the popular side. 

Professor Leechman, who-claims to be associated with Wishart, 
was also one of the heresiarchs of the Scotch Church in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. He was accused, at the time of his pro- 
motion to the Chair of Divinity in Glasgow (1744), of undervaluing 
the mysteries of religion, and especially of obscuring the idea of 
prayer, in a sermon which he had preached before the Synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr, by not fully presenting the relation which all prayer 
should bear to Jesus Christ. The General Assembly, however, 
acquitted him, as they had done Principal Wishart six years before ; 

„and it is impossible not to recognize the justice of their sentence. 
Leechman was evidently a man of very high, if somewhat abstract 
and philosophical turn of mind, of the most devout religious feeling, 
and the most earnest Christian character. Lord Woodhouselee says 
that his style, “with equal purity, had more elegance than Hutche- 
son’s,” and that his theological lectures were “the fruit of great 
knowledge, and of a liberal and candid spirit.” He had the appear- 
ance, according to Dr. Carlyle, “of an ascetic monk, reduced by fast- 
ing and prayer to the figure of a skeleton,” and his sermons were 


* Sermons, vol. i. p. 270. 

t In the extract, for example, quoted by Dean Stanley at the end of his third 
lecture, from a sermon by Dr. Inglis, printed in the ,appendix to Moncrieff Wel- 

yrood’s “Life of Erskine,’ p. 481. Notwithstanding the strictures of “A. M.” in the 
Spectator, it appears to us that Dean Stanley is perfectly correct in applying this 
eulogy of the Moderate party as virtually endorsed by the author of Dr. Exskine’s 
life. Erskine himself would certainly have had no hesitation in applying it to 
‘Wishart, 3 
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delivered “with such a pathetic voice and earnest perseverance of 
manner that he captivated every audience.” And to crown all other 
testimonies, Sir Henry Moncrieff says of him, in his Life of Erskine,* 
that he was “a man of primitive and apostolic manners, equally dis- 
tinguished by his love of literature and his liberal opinions.” 

Tt is unnecessary that we should detain our readers by vindicating 
the Christian character of men so well known as Blair and Robertson, 
and George Campbell of Aberdeen. Blair’s sermons may be no longer 
models of Christian eloquence ; but there are many who sneer at them 
who would find it hard to imitate them, or to produce anything nearly 
so likely to do Christian good. They were highly commended in their 
day by Dr. Johnson, as well as by George III.t “I love Blairs ser- 
mons,” said the old critical savage, whose admiration could not yet 
make him polite, “ though the dog is a Scotchman and Presbyterian.” 
And yet Blair was far too little of a Presbyterian for our modern 
zealots, He did not out of zeal quarrel with David Hume, but 
acknowledged him as a literary collaborateur in the society'in which 
they jointly mingled. As if the mere frown of the zealot was likely 
to:have any effect upon the good-humoured David! 

From time to time unworthy. insinuations have been made against 
Robertson’s Christian integrity, but without a particle of warrant. 
They who make such insinuations should surely remember that 
Erskine preached his funeral sermon, and that they had been life- 
long friends, although opposed in Church politics. If there were 
any well-founded doubts of Robertson’s honest adherence to Chris- 
tian truth—of a pattern somewhat different from the popular—what 


` must be thought of Erskine’s honesty in preaching as he did? All 


such insinuations are really too contemptible. They.are the mere 
dirt of history which every fair and clear mind instinctively rejects. 
Robertson lived for upwards of twenty years before the world—in 
some respects the foremost man in Scotland. His opinions and cha- 
racter were everywhere known—his “moderation and firmness,” 
his “sound sense and splendid eloquence”} almost universally 
‘acknowledged. With the change which he initiated in the earlier 


Moderate policy we heartily disagree, Like many another powerful _ . 


rational and clear-headed man, he lacked sympathy, and pene- 
tration into the real causes of the popular discontent in many 


* P. 82. 

+ “The sermons of Blair and Walker, and Drysdale and Logan,” says Sir H, 
Moncrieff, “are justly celebrated for their eloquence as well as for their practical 
effect, and; the Church to`which they belonged need not blush to produce them 
‘wherever the merit of sermons can be estimated.”——“ Life of Erskine,” p. 882. 

+ Thelanguage again is that of Sit Henry Moncrieff. “Life of Erskine,” Appendix 
No. 1, p. 465, 

3B2 
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parishes. . With all his historical genius, he had no historical fore- 
’ sight; and there can be little doubt that some share of disgust at 
the results of the policy which he had pursued with such undeviating 
vigour from 1752 to 1780, mingled with other motives for his-abrupt 
and decisive retirement from the leadership of the Church at the 
latter date. But his Christian character, as well as his eminent’ 
ability, is indisputable. Johnson said truly of both him and Blair 
that they were “ good men ;” and Scotland will have far forgotten its 
ancient honour when it allows the character of either of them to be. 
traduced by small'men or whispered away by evil insinuation. 

Dr, George Campbell, of Aberdeen, was the worthy compeer of 
these men. A laborious and most blameless life, devoted with’ self- 
denying application, and notwithstanding feeble health, to philoso- 
phical and theological studies, was united in him to the utmost 
simplicity and ‘naiveté of character, and unassuming, mild, kindly, 
and tender manners. He was the warm advocate of liberty of con- 
science, and, at the same, the acute and zealous, yet withal most 
courteous advocate of the supernatural character of Christianity. If 
all this is not to be held as better evidence of Christian ‚character 
than a noisy, flaming dogmatism—or an earnestness which is nothing 
if it is not contentious—or mere popular success as a preacher—then 
we lose hold of the moral realities of character altogether. A higher 
specimen of the Christian minister and theologian can hardly be 
conceived than Dr. Campbell, or a more noble example of a luminous, 
thoughtful, and candid intellect, consecrated to the highest objects 
without any thought or hope of reward beyond the consciousness of 
ttuth and duty. i 

Of the names which distinguish the more recent history of Mode- 
ratism, it would not be becoming for us to speak, save in very general 
terms. But it is the most simple justice to the men themselves and 
the cause which they advocated to say, apart from all other questions, 
the Christian character of such Moderates as Principal Hill and 

George Cook, and his brother, Dr. John Cook—a, most able 
a proad-minded theologian .of his day, although comparatively 
little. known,*—illustrate, and adorn the Church to which they 
belonged. ‘Principal Hill’s Lectures remain to this day a handbook, 
than which of-its kind there is none better. -Nothing, certainly, 
nearly so good—at once so learned, calmly argumentative, and fair, 
while thoroughly imbued with the prevailing doctrines of the Church, 
has proceeded from the opposite, and what is supposed to be the 
more Evangelical side. Dr. Cook’s labours in Church History, 
when this study was not so fully appreciated as‘it is now, and his 


* Author of “An Inquiry into the Books of the New Testament,” Edin. 1821 ra ` 
book marked by an eminently scientific spirit very much in advance of its time. 
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wise and ever-courteous sagacity as a Church leader, are well 
known.* Both men devoted their lives to Christian study and 
Christian work ; they were no less faithful ministers than able writers; 
and the cause of religiop was as dear to them as to any who in their 
own, or in later times, may have stood more prominently before 
the world. Others may have been more zealous, and even more 
eloquent and popular ; but surely religious earnestness may not be the 
less real that it seeks a quiet sphere, and is content to bear solid fruits, 
less tempting than some other species to public admiration, but not less 
worthy of public esteem. 

More names might have been added, such as those of Dr. Gerard ` 
and Dr. Mearns of Aberdeen, and Dr. Inglis and Principal Lee of 
Edinburgh. But we have already exceeded our own sense of what is just 
or necessary to meet the ridiculous accusations which have been made 
against the character of the Moderate party in the Scottish Church. 
Whatever we may think of the policy of that, party—and especially of 
its lack of faith in the popular aspirations and its indifferent capacity 
of estimating the real currents both of religious and political opinion 
—we confess that it offends all our instincts of fairness and truth to 
hear it spoken of as an infidel or un-Christian party, whose reign was 
the negation of all positive Christian belief, or even of all Christian 
earnestness. Such speech cannot be excused by the ignorance on 
which it is founded. We know how vain it is to expect fairness in 
certain quarters, or knowledge in others on subjects, particularly 
ecclesiastical subjects, pertaining to Scotland; but in dealing with 
well-known historical phenomena in these days some balance and 
comprehensiveness of judgment may be looked for. It is matter of 


* It is to be understood that here and everywhere we vindicate merely the personal 
intentions and character of the Moderate party. Of many parts of their policy we 
have sufficiently expressed our disapprobation: not, however, ‘on account of: its 
“ moderation,” but of its want of moderation, And this remark eminently applies to 
-Dr. Cook’s action in the famous “ Row” case in 1831, when he moved the depésition 
of the since distinguished Dr. Campbell, author of the well-known volume on the 
“ Nature of the Atonement,” which may be said to have given a new impulse to 
Christian thought on this great subject in our own time. A party that forgot 
or deliberately laid aside its moderation in the face of such a phenomenon as the 
“Row Theology ’—which, historically, was nothing else than the somewhat 
exaggerated elevation of a side of Christian truth which had been unduly and most 
unhappily depressed in Scottish preaching—had already degenerated and lost its 
strength, as well as its rationality. This degeneracy, in fact, can be clearly traced 
long before this, and may be said to have begun with the famous Leslie case, in 1805, 
when the Moderates opposed, under the pretence of orthodoxy, but mainly under 
private and selfish influences, the nomination of the distinguished Sir John Leslie to 
the Chair of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, while Sir Henry 
Moncrieff, on the same occasion, nobly vindicated the cause of intellectual liberty. 
A Moderate party without intellectual thoughtfulness and theclogical liberality, is a 
mere impoverished ghost of itself, and survives rather as a tradition than as a 
power, 
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astonishment how far Dean Stanley’s critics: have failed in these 
respects. His courteous and picturesque impartiality seems to have 
ruffled their complacency or startled their apprehensions too roughly. 
If Moderatism were, indeed, the impious theory described by them, 
and the Moderates a confounded race, too well known in Scotland, why 
should they care at the light thrown upon them by the Dean’s bril- 
liant pen ? This could only bring out more fully the native blots on the 
picture. No brightness of colouring can make an ugly face look well. 

But the truth is, the Dean has merely done here what he has done 
.30 well in many other cases. He has shown how imperfect and one- 
sided are many of our modern ecclesiastical prejudices. As he 
delights to hold up before the Anglican High Church party the true 
portrait of the Church of England as historically broader than their 
conception, so he has held up the historical mirror in the face of 
what may be called the various sections of the Church of Scotland. 
‘You are not the Church—he has virtually said to this party and that 
—notwithstanding all you have said to this effect. The Church is 
something more, and upon the whole something better, than 
any of you. You have your share in‘it—nothing further. Others 
have also a true and noble share in it, and at least divide with 
you the glory of its history. As he himself hints, this harsh 
tone about Moderatism is essentially modern, like much of the present 
tone of High Churchmen about the Liberal and non-Athanasian 
party in the Church of England—the growth in both cases of that 
marvellous ignorance as to the history of religious phenomena which 
is found in many minds not otherwise uncultivated. Men and women 
who are intensely interested in religion, and cherish the most con~ 
fident opinions concerning it, yet know nothing of its history—not 
even of the history of the opinions which they profess. And so they 
take up with a fresh and strange zeal, from generation to generation, 
the fashionable or popular tone of controversy, as if it were a Gospel 
from Heaven. Abuse of the Moderates in Scotland became fashion- 
able with the extreme Evangelical party more than a generation ago 
with the exigencies of controversy ; and the fashion has not yet died 
away, although it is rapidly dying in all rational and well-informed 
minds. 

The Dean has quoted a passage, to which we have already alluded, 
from -the Appendix to Sir Henry Moncrieff’s Life of Erskine, which 
shows how differently the Moderates were estimated in the com- 
mencement of this century. The passage is not from the pen of Sir 
Henry, but from a sermon of Dr. Inglis—himself a distinguished 
leader of the Moderate party, already mentioned. But it is impos- 
sible to read Sir Henry’s own work—and particularly his Appendix 
No, 1, in which he gives a sketch of the policy of the Church during 
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the eighteenth century—without recognizing how entirely alien to 
his whole spirit and tone, is the contemptuous disparagement of the 
Moderates indulged in by recent critics. It is not merely that 
Sir Henry eulogises men like Cuming and Leechman, and warmly 
appreciates Blair’s and Logan’s and Drysdale’s Sermons ; but, more 
than this, is the almost affectionate manner in which he speaks of 
Robertson, while only gently blaming his policy. There is not a word 
of “apostate” or “wretched ” men—whose history was “ Ruin ;” and 
upon the whole Sir Henry was more likely to know the truth about 
such men than either Dr. Rainy or Mr. Taylor Innes. Even when 
tempted by a remark of Bishop Warburton, in one of his letters to 
Erskine, to speak of a class of “Scotch Divines who were more soli- 
citous to be distinguished as Philosophers than as Ministers of the 
Gospel,” he distinctly admits that it would be unjust “to accuse them 
of heresies.” / “They were generally young and inexperienced 
preachers, who were seduced by fashion and example, rather than by 
any other cause, from the sobriety and good sense of their fathers. 
In many instances they were destitute neither of spirit nor of 
talents” —specimens in short of the youthful preacher and theologian 
surely not confined to any one age or any one party in the Church !* 
Let it be hoped that the large Evangelical spirit of Sir Henry 
Moncrieff may find more imitators amongst those who chiefly boast 
of his name and reputation. Narrowness and bitterness may gain 
a triumph, but they cannot advance a cause. They may enliven con- 
troversy, but they do not contribute to history. And, although 
nothing is sometimes more difficult to find beneath the rubbish of 
religious polemics than the true face of things—yet in the end it is 
apt to come forth clearly, to the confusion of those who have been 
scoring it with their evil marks or disfiguring it by their rash and 
hasty blots. JOHN TULLOCH. 


* Sir Henry's remarks are, no doubt, far nearer the truth than Witherspoon’s 
“ Characteristics,’ and may probably be taken as the key to the exaggerations of 
this satire. Sir Henry, while decided in his own evangelical convictions, could see 
more than one side of a subject, and is, therefore, eminently candid and fair in his 
appreciation of the religious phenomena of the eighteenth century. It is not merely 
that such a critic is more impartial; but he actually sees and understands facts better. 
Certain writers, and Witherspoon among the number--not to speak of modern ex- 
amples of the same kind—miss, through rancourousness and vehemence, the very aspect 
of phenomena before their eyes. And we should no more think of accepting Wither- 
~- spoon’s description of the “ Moderate” men of the eighteenth century, than Buckle’s , 
description of the “Evangelical” men of the seventeenth century. All historical per-- 
spective is lost in the monotonous and one-sided colouring of both writers. 





AT CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL FIVE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


ia there is any work of human hands which suggests thoughts of 
peace, repose, and devout enlightenment, it is surely one of 
those mighty Gothic Cathedrals whose preservation is so dear to all- 
classes of Englishmen. The moment we pass from the turmoil or 
the dulness of the outer world into those silent aisles, our whole 
mind is affected as it is affected nowhere else. The tall clustering 
avenues of columns; the spreading, graceful arches; the high, over- 
hanging vault; the rich tracery of the windows, still gleaming with 
the fragments of the colours of other days; the long-drawn vistas, 
wherein the eye finds that element of mysteriousness which accom- 
_ panies every awakening of religious emotion; altogether unite to, 
impress us with a sense of keen and reverent interest in the lives of 
the men whose genius conceived these wonderful works, whose 
energies executed them, and whose riches paid for them. Standing 
within the nave of Canterbury, for instance, and remembering how 
nearly it has just escaped destruction, or looking with straining gaze 
up at its tall, solid towers and pinnacles, resting up there in all the 
stillness of a blue summer day, it is impossible not to feel as if we 
were in the presence of an almost supernatural embodiment of the 
ideas of beauty, and strength, and piety, and peace. Nothing that is 
around us or before us offers the faintest indication of the vehemence 
of the passions or the intense activity of the spiritual and the worldly 
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life, amidst which these ancient walls arose, and of which they were 
at once the result and the artistic expression. 

Five hundred years ago, indeed, England, like the rest of Christian 
Europe, was given up to its passion for Church-building, or rather for 
Church-rebuilding, We of to-day ate quite otherwise “occupied. It 
is true that, within the last thirty or forty years, our passion for new 
Churches has risen to the standard of something like a national en- 
thusiasm. They are to’ be reckoned by thousands ; they are to be 
seen alike in the remotest village and in the busiest centre of popu- 
lation. Even more widely still are to be’ noted the signs of our devo- 
tion to Church restoration. The old buildings and their decoration 
have become the object of a really affectionate solicitude. Ecclesias- 
tical antiquarianism has become the fashion of the day. It knows no 
distinction of political or theological parties within the Church. Tts 
influence is felt beyond the limits of the Church. Nonconformists 
themselves and members of the: Church who are members only in 
name, have caught the soft infection. Suddenly the relics of the 
once despised Middle Ages have become the object of anxious and 
respectful care ; and anything like a wall-painting, or a bit of coloured 
glass, or an oaken coffer, or a fractured group of foliage, and much 
more any sort of the figure sculpture formerly denounced as idola- 
trous, is now studied, and described, and preserved, with a general 

‘zeal which has no counterpart in any portion of Continental 
-Europe. 

Yet in all this movement there is little that corresponds to the 
final development of the medieval love for Church-building, which 
England witnessed five hundred years ago. To-day our work is all 
utilitarian or antiquarian, We raise new churches to. satisfy the 
spiritual wants of an ever-increasing population; aiid we restore or 
preserve old buildings and their contents from a pure value for them, 
for their own beauty’s sake, or simply, like thorough Englishmen, be- 
cause they are old. And this is, in truth, one of the striking features 
in our modern English life which must be clearly recognized and un- 

. derstood, if we wish to enter into the living bonds by which our 
Church history of all ages is knit together into one progressive record, 
England is perhaps the only great country in which an institution, or 
a custom, or a work of art and industry, is loved solely because it 
is of ancient date. Far in advance of other nations as we have 
been in political liberty, and in all that growth of trade and com- 
merce which is characteristic.of modern life, and with all that vast 
development of the essentially novel ideas of religious action which 
is exhibited in our Nonconformist communities, still we retain this 
-national peculiarity of distrusting that which is new, and of loving 
that which is old, solely because it is old. There is a latent convie- 
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tion among us all, with certain individual exceptions, that whatever 
has stood the test of time has endured through its own. substantial 
merit. Novelties, we think, are bound to prove their own claims 
upon our attention, whereas whatever has come down to us from the 
past has already made good its title to be treated with honour, even 
when all practical usefulness seems to be extinct within it. 

. At the period of the culmination of the passion for ecclesiastical 
architecture, which began in the latter years of the fourteenth ' 
century, these modern feelings of our own were scarcely known. 
One of the feeblest and most unfortunate of our kings—Richard II. 
—sat upon his unstable throne, and the kingdom was already rock- 
ing béneath the preliminary storms which issued in the long tem- 
pests of the Wars of the Roses. The feudal system of social and 
political government was gradually working itself out towards its 
natural termination. Kings and nobles fought for supremacy, no 
longer under the inspiration of the great ideas which had, animated. 
the men of the thirteenth century, not only in this island, but all 
through the whole of civilized Europe. It was a struggle for selfish 
mastery; and the lust-for luxury, for splendour, and for domination 
over men’s bodies and souls, was kindling into redoubled fury those 
fires of passion that are ever smouldering and ready to burst forth. 

Among those who were specially interested in religious things, 
whether from personal devotion or from ecclesiastical position, three 
distinct classes were already preparing for the final’ and mortal con- 
flict. There were the enormously wealthy prelates and heads of religious 
orders, who often cared for nothing but the maintenance of the existing 
abuses, on which they throve and in which they rejoiced with 
greedy joy. There were the austere and orthodox reformers, who 
conscientiously accepted the whole Roman doctrinal creed, and who 
venerated the Pope as the undoubted representative of Jesus Christ 
on earth ; and there was the small band of reformers in whom the 
spirit of real Protestantism was the moving life of all their attacks 
upon the practical scandals of the age. 

But it was to the first of these three classes of Churchmen that were 
due the splendours of Church architecture whose remains we, in our 
modern spirit, are now cherishing with sedulous care, Cathedrals, 
abbeys, and parish churches were then rebuilt in profusion, not 
merely because the necessities of the people called for them, but 
because the Bishops, the Deans and Chapters, and the monastic bodies 
were in possession of almost boundless revenues, which they knew 
not how to spend otherwise. They did not restore or repair the 
buildings which were already in existence, in that archeological 
and loving way with which we now preserve ancient monuments. 
The age had an architectural style of its ow1i, which’ was indeed a 
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modification of the style that just preceded it, but which the Church- 
builders of the time preferred to all other styles. Sometimes, indeed, 
the prelates and the monks were compelled to rebuild churches and 
monasteries which were going to decay, or which were destroyed by 
accident or in the fierce conflicts of the time, and then they univer- 
sally employed that latest development of the Gothic idea which was 
in fashion. But as a rule, the church-building which went on under 
Richard IL, and during the reign of the Henries and Edwards who 
followed him, was mainly due to the sacerdotal passion for every sort 
' of outward splendour, and to the gigantic wealth which enabled the 
clergy of the day to outshine kings and nobles alike in the magnifi- 
cence of their palaces and their households. 
The fabulous amount of the riches of the prelates, religious orders, 
and cathedral bodies is, indeed, the one great fact of the fourteenth 


and fifteenth centuries. And in that fact is to be traced the perpetu- , 


ation and the ever-growing magnitude of the abuses which in the 
end brought on the catastrophe of the Reformation. Only by recol- 
lecting the degree to which the land of the country had fallen into 
ecclesiastical hands, can we understand how the Church ever went on 
multiplying her luxuries in ‘the midst of the tumults of civil war. 
Kings might be overthrown and dynasties changed ; one noble family 
after another might be extirpated in the bloody conflicts; revolution, 
famine, and pestilence, might agitate and depopulate country and town 
alike ; but the sacerdotal class clung to their possessions, which con- 
tinued steadily to increase, whatever might be the miseries or poverty 
of the rest of English society. Whatever the Church once held was 
declared sacred and inalienable ; and the superstition concerning the 
atoning value of bequests to the clergy on the part of dying sinners 
promoted an unvarying flow of new wealth into their coffers. They 
themselves were too blind to see the tremendous revulsion in popular 
feeling which was at hand. “Give! give!” they cried, not under- 
standing that by-and-by their position in the kingdom would become 
intolerable, and that the wealth they coveted would present tempta- 
tions to spoliation which would prove irresistible to unscrupulous 
sovereigns and courtiers. Already, indeed, their property was often 
seized by force, and laws were passed to check this boundless accumu- 
‘lation of clerical wealth, and to prevent its passing under the imme- 
diate control of the Pope. And it is a significant thing that at the 
very time when Canterbury Cathedral was beginning to assume its 
magnificent completeness in the reign of Richard IL, the famous 
statute of Premunire was three times renewed. 
As we stand beneath that sumptuous nave in all its existing sim- 
plicity and perfection, it is difficult to realize the scenes which it con- 
tinually presented in the days of its early glories, when the piety and 
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credulity of the times brought pilgrims in thousands and tens of 
thousands to repeat their prayers and present their offerings at the 

shrine of Becket in the more ancient choir, ` If Canterbury Cathedral 

is still a species of epitome of the life of the Church in England, 

‘down to our own day, it then exhibited the activity and the debase- 

ment of the Mediæval Church in all their vitality. If we wish to 

enter into the inner and the outer religious life of our ancestors, while 

the nation was torn with bloody wars, while the labouring class were 

rising in fierce insurrection under Wat Tyler, and kings were set aside 

and murdered in silent darkness, we have only to turn to the pictures, 

painted at long intervals, by Chaucer and Erasmus, From the “ Can- 

terbury Pilgrims ” we learn what a Pilgrimage was, while the Cathe- 

dral was beginning to put on its final splendours. From Erasmus’s 

“Colloquy on Pilgrimage for Religion’s Sake,” with special reference 

to the devotees who visited Canterbury and Walsingham, we learn 

what Pilgrimages had become when the corrupting influences of 

enormous sacerdotal riches had worked their natural results upon the . 
unenlightened piety of the people. 

In Chaucer’s famous poem we have representatives of almost aey 
class in society uniting to form a party, to ride down joyously from 
London to Canterbury, to pay their devotion at Becket’s shrine. 
There is the Knight and the Squire, the Yeoman and the Merchant, 
the Prioress and the Simple Nun, the Monk and the Parish Priest, 
the Mendicant Friar and the young Oxford Student, the Sergeant of 
Law and the Pardoner, or dispenser of Papal Indulgences, the Cook 
and the Manciple, the Carpenter, the Miller and the Sailor, the gay 
Wife of Bath, and more still, to make up the goodly company. Each 
one is clearly described as a representative of the current ideas of the 
time. Nothing is hinted against the Nuns, the Prioress herself being 
painted as a well brought-up lady, speaking scraps of French and 
_ bearing herself with a daintiness and delicacy in eating by no means 
common in those rougher days. The Monk is what we should now 
call a “sporting parson.” The Pardoner and the Friar are rogues in 
grain, practising on the credulity of their dupes. The Parish Priest 
is a model of piety and devotedness to his flock. There is not the 
slightest sign that Chaucer wrote either as a satirist or a eulogist of 
the clergy. He took them. as he believed them to be; a mixture 
of good and bad, the Friars and all those most immediately connected 
with Rome, as being a loose and mischievous race; and the Nuns a 
class of pious and intelligent women. All travel down together 
on a free-and-easy footing, the Cook and the Carpenter, and other 
plebeian laymen, taking it in turns with the Knight and the Squire 
and the Nuns and the ecclesiastics, to beguile the tedium of the 
journey with tales, mostly in verse, ; 
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The charm of the tales is known to every scholar, for their singular 
simplicity, truthfulness to human nature, and their exquisite grace in 
every detail. But they have a special value as exhibiting the species 
of narrative and conversation which was accounted correct and usual 
among persons thus occupied in a religious undertaking. They are 
of every sort and kind, those told by the Parish Priest and the Nuns 
distinctly serious and intended for edification. But the stories of 
some of the plebeian travellers and that of the Wife of Bath are 
here and there such as it would now be illegal to print, if put forth 
for the first time ; and altogether they indulge in what may be called 
a startling freedom of phrase, used without the smallest consciousness 
of any impropriety. And’the striking thing is, that these extremely 
free stories are told in the presence of the nuns and the pious priest, 
with scarcely the feeblest remonstrance on their part. The whole 
series of tales brings out, in truth, into the clearest light, that one 
element in the habits of mind and the religion of our ancestors 
which is most alien to our present English notions. Of our modern 
veneration for ‘mere decorum they had ‘no conception. They were 
one of the most outspoken of generations, and are not to be measured 
by the standards which are now adopted by ourselves, who are perhaps 
the least outspoken and the most conventional of generations that 
the world has yet seen. 

From Chaucer alone, however, we gain but little conception of the 
enormous multitudes which thronged the Cathedral and all Canter- 
bury on the great festivals which were celebrated in honour of Becket. 
To the ecclesiastical authorities of the Cathedral he was the most 
profitable ‘of all possible saints. That he had been brutally murdered 
there was no doubt, and King Henry himself had taken the surest steps 
for canonizing his victim, by submitting himself to the deepest humili- 
ation at the hands of the triumphant Pope, for whose dictatorial claims 
Becket had struggled and died. In fostering, therefore, the most ex- 
` travagant devotion to the dead archbishop, the Canterbury clergy 
achieved a double end. They not only attracted a perennial flow of 
gold into their treasury, accompanied with a prodigious development 
of the productive superstition of relic-worship, but they enjoyed the 
gratification of thwarting and insulting the kings and the secular 
nobles who were ever struggling with the Papacy for a practical 
supremacy. i : 

And extraordinary was their success. They instituted three 
annual festivals to commemorate Becket’s-“ martyrdom,” and the 
day when his bones were removed, or “translated” as it was called, 
from one place to another. Every fiftieth year they celebrated his 
jubilee, and then the pilgrims gathered together in almost unbounded 
numbers. In 1420, soon after the Battle of Agincourt, no less than 
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* a hundred thousand devotees crowded the vast area of the cathedral. 


They came from all parts of Britain, from France, and from Italy, 
and sought those blessings which they imagined were to be specially 
obtained through the intercession of the dead prelate. They vene- 
rated the fragments of his skull, his hair, shirt and drawers, his bloody 
handkerchief, and the linen rags with which he had been wont to 
wipe his forehead. They marvelled at the blaze of gold and jewels, 
which adorned the shrine itself, and at the gems which had been 
bestowed upon the Cathedral in the “martyr’s” honour. Above 
all, they held. their breath when they discerned the ‘figure of an angel 
pointing to the'great diamond, called “ the regale of France,” which 
had been presented by Louis VII, when on his pilgrimage to the 
tomb, On every side, too, they beheld innumerable witnesses to 
the active energy of the existing religious belief, and to the wealth 
with which the faithful rejoiced to surround its ministers. Chantries 
and chapels and rich monuments filled all available spaces along the 
aisles ; silver and gold glittered upon the altars, and jewels shone 
thickly from chalice and paten, and from crozier and mitre. Who 
could doubt, they thought, that a religion thus honoured with the 
most precious gifts, was the very voice of God Himself? Who could 
think that the slaughtered prelate, whom the world thus worshipped, 
was nothing more than a man of daring courage and boundless 
spiritual ambition ? 

In these devotions towards the relics of Becket, we recognize, 
indeed, the culminating period of that one strange illusion which 
thrives in almost all creeds and all countries. To this day it is most 
difficult to persuade the vulgar mind, whether rich or poor vulgar, 
that it is a mistake to suppose that special blessings are to be 
obtained from God by praying at one particular spot, or in presence 
of a particular set of objects possessing, religious associations. It is 
natural to us all to cherish everything that has been intimately 
connected with those we love. Such objects, however trifling in 
themselves, are tó us “ sacred,’ and we view them as transfigured 
by the light that streams forth from our memory of those who are 
gone from us. The mischief of these pilgrimages of our forefathers 
to Canterbury and Walsingham, lay in the notion that these shrines, 
and bones, and relics of garments were gifted with a species of 
sacramental efficacy, and that in venerating them, the pious soul 
obtained from the Almighty Author of all grace certain gifts which 
could only thus be acquired. In reality, all such notions are equi- 
valent to a practical unbelief in the readiness of God to grant 
every possible blessing that is good for the soul, in answer to 
her earnest supplications, whenever and ‘wherever offered up to 
Hin, 
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Yet, in those days, who thought of such a simple criticism of 
the popular superstitions? And ,how can we wonder that the most 
honest of the Canterbury ecclesiastics, even when they were per- 
` sonally sceptical as to the authenticity of any supposed relic, or 
detected the absurdity of some popular miraculous story, had not 
the courage or the wisdom to open the eyes of the multitude to 
the follies and the frauds which imposed upon them? Recall- 
ing in imagination those gatherings of credulous pilgrims, at once 
brilliant, affecting, and repellent, we cannot help recollecting that 
many of the priesthood who helped to uphold these gatherings were 
men of unquestionable sincerity, piety, and intelligence. Yet, from 
Canterbury itself not a voice of warning came forth; and only here - 
and'‘there men were found to protest against the flagrant abuses of 
the day, in any but a worldly, sarcastic, or scoffing spirit. It was 
really through the prevalence of that unhappy system of concealing 
truths which are supposed to tend to disedification, in which’ the 
Roman priesthood by no means stand alone, that generation after 
generation continued to attribute supernatural effects to the 
“martyrs” bones, and to the rags with which he had cleaned him- 
self. No candid Protestant believes that the present Pope Pius IX. 
is anything but a most sincere man. Yet, when he learnt the 
miraculous stories connected with the supposed appearance of the 
Virgin at La Salette, he discredited them all, throwing away with 
contempt the letter addressed to himself. And‘yet not one word 
would he publicly put forward by way of putting an end to the 
‘childish superstition; for the old reason, that the faithful who 
believed in it would be “ disedified.” 
. In interpreting, accordingly, these Canterbury gatherings, it must 
not be supposed that there was not already in existence a vast 
amount of latent scepticism, which, when the time came, would avow 
itself openly. While these pilgrimages were in all their glory, two 
classes of reformers were already preparing the way for that revolu-’ 
tion, both within and without the Roman Church, which has come to 
be known as the Reformation. Canterbury is now the home of a totally 
new order of religious ideas. Its chantries and chapels are levelled 
with the ground ; its relics are thrown to the winds ; in the place of its 
gorgeous jewellery and precious metals, a few modest vessels supply 
all the needs of the church. But, if it were once more the home of 
the Roman, as it is now the home of the Anglican Church, those 
scenes of spiritual revelry which were once enacted within its walls 
would be now impossible. For during the century of its most 
triumphant Roman life, a few men and women were foremost as 
leaders in preparing a reformation that could never be undone. 
The catalogue numbers but some half dozen names, but to those 


‘ 
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‘who are aware’ what those names suggest, it is abundantly complete. 
Bridget, in Sweden ; Catherine of Siena, in Italy; Gerson, in 
France; Wiclif, in England ; and John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
in Bohemia, were emphatically the ee persons of their 
epoch, , 
In the first three we have illustrations of that temper of mind 
which aims at moral changes alone, and if moral changes are-proved 
to be impossible, aequiesces ‘In silent bitterness of heart in a condi- 
tion of affairs beyond apparent power of legal remedy. .Such minds 
are common in all religious communions, and they are more frequent 
in the more tender than in the ruder sex. Whether from an 
exaggerated veneration for authority, or from an incapacity for 
* tracing the logical connection between erroneous doctrines and 
- spiritual decay, they are not keenly sensitive on.dogmatic or philo- 
sophical difficulties. In the Roman Church, such natures are 
peculiarly averse to anything that savours of audacity in speculation, 
or runs counter to the decision of ecclesiastical superiors. The very 


thought of breaking away from that community which ‘they love as | 


the sanctuary of Jesus Christ, isso abhorrent to them, that theological 
doubt never occurs to them as a thing to be seriously entertained. 


. The last three in the list were cast in a totally different mould.. ~ 


Their reforming spirit was kindled by precisely the same moral 
corruption which stirred the souls of Bridget and Catherine ; but 
they were theologians-as well as reformers. They were not satisfied 


till they had tracked the scandals which they abhorred to their ` 


source in some corruption of. dogmatic belief. From attacking the 
vices of popes and bishops, of monks and of priests, they went on to 


« 


question the whole theory on which the papacy and prelacy of the | 


monastic and sacerdotal system were theoretically based. They were 


thus essentially Protestants, to whatever degree their. individual ' 


opinions differed from thé modern Protestantism of to-day. A brief 
account of the career of these several extraordinary men and women 
will show at once the variety and the activity of the spiritual forces 
which were at work in bringing about either reform or revolution, : 
Wayfarers who are familiar with the beauties of the river Thames 


near London often note the noble buildings and park, not far from 


Isleworth, known as Syon House, and wonder how it was that the 
residence of an English duke came to possess so Biblical a designa- 
‘tion. In reality, Syon House stands on the site of one: of those 
strangely-constituted monastic houses which were established for 
carrying out the views of that aristocratic visionary, honoured in the 
Roman calendar as St. Bridget. It was founded by King Henry V. 
with royal magnificence, and its princely revenues made it one of 
the first upon “which the Highth Henry laid his hands, granting it 
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first to Edward, Duke of Somerset, and afterwards to John, Duke of 
Northumberland; the father-in-law of the ill-fated Lady Jane Grey. 
Bridget herself stands in the first rank of those devout women who 
have imagined themselves to hold personal conversation with Jesus 
Christ, in-a manner wholly unlike any of that spiritual intercourse 
which every devout Christian is encouraged to seek from God. Like 
some others of the same temperament, she united a considerable 
amount of practical energy and acuteness of judgment with this 
belief in the supernatural origin of her visions. She was the daugh- 
ter of a prince of the royal blood of Sweden, and when sixteen years 
old married Ulpho, another Swedish prince. Her biographers assert, 
after the manner of all Roman writers of saints’ lives, that she had a 
special aversion to the marriage state as inferior to that of virginity ; 
and it is probable enough that being a religious girl she never ques- 
tioned the notions concerning matrimony which she was taught by a 
celibate clergy. 

However, she had already begun seeing her visions. At ten years 
old, after hearing a sermon on the Passion of Christ, she imagined, at 
night time, that she saw Him hanging upon the cross, covered with 
bleeding wounds, and that He said to her, “Look upon me, my 
daughter.” “Alas!” she replied, “who has treated Thee thus?” 
He answered, “ They who despise me, and are insensible to my love 
for them.” From that time, we are told, that the cultivation-of a. 
special 'devotion to the Passion of Christ and its promotion among 
others became the absorbing idea of her life. She bore eight chil- 

` dren to her husband, but after his death she became by profession a 

nun, redoubled the austerities which she had practised during the 

„latter portion of her married life, and believed herself to be favoured 

with a long series of revelations. Christ, she supposed, frequently 

appeared to her and conversed with her, chiefly concerning His own 
sufferings and the political revolutions which were to happen in cer- 

tain countries, Many editions and translations of her record of these 

revelations have been printed in various countries ; and from them, 
as also from her “Devout Prayers on the Sufferings and Love of 
Christ,” it is impossible to doubt the genuineness and simplicity of 
her character, and her undoubting® conviction of the reality of the 
visionsa which a calmer criticism knows to have been either ordinary . 
dreams or the Half-hysterical meditations of an excitable fancy, under 

the influence of fasting and violent bodily austerities. Such as she 

was, however, her ‘influence was very great in sustaining a highly 

wrought spiritual life within the Roman Church, in connection with 

the most unquestioning submission to Rome in all its dictates. The 

monasteries she founded were in-one respect unique. They included ' 
monks and nuns, who were separated by an impassable wall, using 
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only the same chapel for their devotions, though even there the two 
sexes never saw one another. But whether because she, a woman, 
. provided the revenues, or from a disbelief in the business capacities 
of men, the monks in each house were'subject to the prioress in tem- 
poral, though of course they governed the nuns in spiritual things. 
How the system worked is a matter for curious speculation. It cer- 
_ tainly never spread beyond the houses established under the superin- 
tendence of the devout visionary herself. 


Much more extraordinary was the career and much more wide the- | 


practical influence of Catherine of Siena. Where else shall we find 
-a woman who was at once an ecstatic visionary and an accredited | 
political negotiator between rival powers ; who could lecture a Pope 
in her own Tuscan dialect, so uncouth as to call for the services of an 
interpreter, and yet retain the reputation of unblemished orthodoxy 
in an age when Popes and anti-Popes were fighting for the supre- 
macy of splendour; who left behind her nearly four hundred care- 
fully-written letters, to say nothing of other works, and who went as 
near to preaching in public as the Roman discipline would allow ? 
What strikes us, too, in Catherine is her amazing physical, moral, and 
_ intellectual vitality. The austerities she practised are plainly exag- 
gerated by her biographers, after the fashion of their kind, but on 
the whole she must have led an ascetic life, not a little trying to the 
constitution. Probably such a career would be possible only under 
the genial skies of Italy, or wherever the mere process of living does 
not tax the nervous-system as it taxes us in these northern and 
damper latitudes. She brings before us, moreover, all the full, free, 
uuconventional life of the middle ages, even when it was hastening 
to extinction, when a woman could do such things, through the sheer 
force of her personal character. Clearly, such a personage as Cathe- 
rine would now be an impossibility. - For whatever we have gained 
in criticism we have lost in enthusiasm; and in our extravagant and 
almost abject regard for the mere externals of things, we have become 
comparatively unfruitful in all that'constitutes greatness of character 
and of aim. í 
Catherine was born at Siena, in 1847. Her father was by trade a 
dyer, and from her earliest years she seems to have been absorbed by 
the prevailing ideas as to the character of Christian perfection. She 
would not marry, and insisted upon cultivating certain singularities 
in dress and conduct which annoyed her sisters and friends, and made 
her subject to those temptations which beset women’s. natures when 
thus unnaturally stifled, and which Roman ascetic writers attribute to 
.the anger of Satan, striving’ to draw a soul to perdition. Like 
Bridget, she fancied that she was favoured with personal communica- 
tions from J: esus Christ, who consoled her amidst the snares of the 
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devil. We are told that for three years she kept perpetual silence, 
except to her confessor. The statement is, of course, untrue ; but 
‘must be taken as a proof of her devotion to a mode of life which was 
enough to fill the brain with every kind of diseased imaginations. 
After a time she became known for her practical charities towards 
the sick and the poor. 
‘Then began her political influence and public activity. Living as 
we do in an age when everything except human nature itself seems 
- changed, it is difficult to realise the religious and social condition of 
Italy, when Catherine’s fame began to spread far and wide. In com- 
parison with the conflicts, secular and spiritual, in which the Papacy 
was engaged close at home, the English Church and-the English 
people were then at peace. Pilgrimages and every sort of clerical 
scandal seemed far less sure harbingers of coming revolutions than 
were the internal conflicts of Rome within herself, and her relation- 
‘ships with the other states of Italy. For about seventy years no 
Pope had resided at Rome. French. intrigue was in the ascendant ; 
Frenchmen were elected Popes, and fixed their court at Avignon, 
under a French sovereign and surrounded by French associates. At 
last, another Frenchman, Gregory XI., showed signs of a desire to 
yield to the remonstrances of Rome and of all Italy. Like his pre- 
decessors he was involved in the usual quarrels with the neighbouring 
Italian republics; and like his predecessors, also, he launched his 
spiritual thunders at his enemies, the moment they contemplated 
that greatest of all crimes in the judgment of Rome, the meddling 
with the territories of the Papal See. Florence, Perugia, Bologna, 
and other great cities formed a league, and paid no heed to the letters 
that Gregory wrote to them from Avignon. Then the whole of the 
diocese of Florence was laid under an “interdict.” The people were 
solemnly cursed, and all offices of religion suspended. The enlight- 
ened minority might laugh the Papal anathemas to scorn, but “the 
multitude were appalled. 

Catherine now appears upon the scene. She had been exerting 
herself in Siena, in Lucca, and in Arezzo, in keeping the authorities 
loyal tọ the Pope; and in its dismay, the Florentine government now 
appealed to her for her mediation with the terrible anathematiser. 
She repaired to Florence, and was met on her way by a solemn depu- 
tation in her honour, and entrusted with the full powers of an am- 
bassadress. Thence shé hastened to Avignon, and was received with 
every mark of distinction by Pope and Cardinals. Then, in private, 
she not only pleaded with Gregory for her Florentine constituents, 
but seriously remonstrated with him on his desertion of his own duty 

. at Rome. She returned-with full powers to treat with the Florentines 
saving only intact “the rights .of the Church;” that is, when the 
302 
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reservation is {interpreted by facts, reserving every claim the Pope 
could make, and yielding nothing. She further confirmed her argu- 
ments for his own return to Rome by sundry revelations which she 
alleged that God had given her, and doubtless with full belief in 
their reality. The sequel is most characteristic of the times. Gregory 
did return to Rome; but on his death-bed he warned those who stood 
by his side to have nothing whatever to do with either men or women 
who professed to have visions from heaven for the guidance of the 
affairs of the Church. 

On Gregory’s death the stability of the Roman See was tried to 
its very foundation. Rome, ever the most wonderful of cities, and 
wonderful still, even in these days of diplomacy and decorum, ex- 
hibited scenes which elsewhere would have been beyond the range 
of possibility, and which could only be enacted under the influence 
of that union of temporal and spiritual claims which is peculiar to 
the Roman Pontiffs. Just at this time, when Chaucer was writing 
some of the latest of his Canterbury Tales, and the wealth and 
prosperity of the English hierarchy and of English monasteries had 
reached their culminating heights, Rome itself was resounding with 
the cries of a passionate people, demanding that a Roman, or at 
least an Italian, should be chosen as Gregory’s successor to the 
Popedom. Only by bearing in mind the events that then followed, 
and grasping their full significance, can we understand the real 
internal condition of the English Church of the day. Only when 
we recollect that during the very period when the Papacy itself was 
rent in twain by a schism which lasted forty years, the dominion of 
the Roman See over English ecclesiastics was asserted and enforced, 
notwithstanding all the resistance of- kings, nobles, and parliaments, 
can we comprehend the astonishingly practical force of that ultra-- 
. montane theory as to the supreme rights of the Pope, which in our 
own times has finally triumphed as it never triumphed before. 

In those days the number of cardinals was only thirty. Now they 
are seventy-two; when the college is complete. But then, as now, 
they had obtained possession of the right of electing the new Pope, 
whenever the See of Rome became vacant; and the character, or 
rather the nationality of the new Pontiff, was.materially affected by 
the character of the country or city where the election took place. 
The whole of Europe was torn with royal and noble intrigues and 
bloody contests, varied-and intensified with an occasional outburst of 
popular frenzy, when the sufferings of the down-trodden multitudes 
were more than they could bear. Of these internal political 
and social conflicts, England had then her full share. Richard 
II. had just begun his ill-omened reign, and the horrors and 
savage retaliations of the people’s, rising were on the point of 
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bursting forth. The tyranny of the old forest laws and the miseries 
of serfdom were felt in all their bitterness, and London trembled for 
its very existence, when Lambeth Palace, the Marshalsea and King’s 
Bench prisons, the Savoy Palace, the Temple, and other buildings 
were burnt; and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Treasurer Hales, 
and many of the richest and noblest men of the time, fell victims to 
the fury of the mob. 

Rome,-on the contrary, was wild with indignation at the continued 
absence of the Popes, whose presence partially controlled the excesses 
of petty tyrants, bandits, and foreign assailants, and retarded the 
destruction which seemed threatening to annihilate the venerable 
city itself. The absence of her bishop and prince was still further 
ruinous to the tradesmen and manufacturers of Rome, and to all 
who profited by the vast influx of wealth which the superstitions of 
the time attracted thither. When,- therefore, the sixteen cardinals 
who were present in Rome proceeded to elect a successor to Gregory, 
they were surrounded with an angry multitude, whose sole demand 
was that a Roman, or at least an‘Italian, should be the new Pope. 
Under these influences they chose a Neapolitan, the Archbishop of 
Bari, who assumed the nume of Urban VI. 

The new Pope repaired to Rome, and was crowned, and the dis- 
enchantment of the cardinals instantly began. What they had 
desired was such a peace for the Church as would include a freedom 
for themselves and the priesthood to perpetuate the license of the 
age. To their amazement, the very day after his coronation, being 
at vespers with many prelates, Urban broke forth into a fierce attack 
upon the corruption of the clergy, and denounced them as perjured 
hypocrites. On a subsequent day he repeated and amplified his 
accusations before all the assembled cardinals. He charged them 
with simony, with unbridled luxury, with injustice and avarice, and 

“an utter neglect of their spiritual functions; and all this in the 
harshest and most intemperate terms. For he was one of those 
reformers whose severe and angry disposition mars their best and 
noblest efforts; and never did the Church witness a more striking 
illustration of the mischiefs of passion, even when enlisted in the 
cause of truth and godliness. The cardinals were furious. They 
turned shamelessly round, protested that the election of Urban was 
null and void, for that they had chosen him under the influence of 
mob violence and intimidation. They then fled from Rome, and 
declared a Genevese prelate, of aristocratic birth, to be their real, 
choice, And thus-began the era of Popes and anti-Popes, which 
lasted forty years, when the whole Roman world was scandalised by 
more flagrant exhibitions of mutual recriminations, intrigues, and of 
scorn for all oaths and promises, than it had ever before witnessed. 
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Whether the schism materially helped on the coming Reformation 
_ and prepared the way of Luther, may perhaps be questioned. One 
thing is undeniable : it exhibited the marvellous hold which the prin- 
ciple of the Papacy itself had obtained upon the Roman Church, as 
distinguished from the personal character of the men who from time 
to time wore its triple crown. For forty years the rival sections of 
cardinals continued to display the utmost incapacity for selecting ` 
men who would save the Church and end the schism. At-one time 
they might choose an Urban, who would forbid them, under pain of 
excommunication, to accept any presents, and would strive to force all - 
bishops to dine upon a single dish. For his successor they preferred 
a Pope who could scarcely read or write, and whose one absorbing 
passion proved to be a greediness for money. Under this Pontiff, 
Boniface IX. the sale of supposed spiritual blessings transcended 
all past experience, and indulgences were so cheap that they: fell into 
general contempt. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten, in interpreting the records 
of these corrupt men, that they lived in an age of unmeasured uni- 
versal recrimination, and that not one half of what antagonists said 
of one another is deserving of credit. Our modern notions of for- 
bearance and decency were unknown. ‘The slanders which we gently 
hint or altogether conceal under dread of a law of libel, were flung 
backwards and forwards, spiced with every sort of personal imputa- 
tion, in a vocabulary of copious fertility, and regarded only as legiti- 
mate weapons of warfare. Even the very abuses which were most 
vehemently denounced bear more likeness to the ‘abuses of to-day 
among ourselves than it is pleasant to think of The ecclesiastical 
offence of simony stands out as one of the most prominent of the 
scandals denounced by all reformers alike. But the simony of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was substantially identical with 
the sale of benefices in England of the nineteenth century. It was, 
indeed, one thing, when the holder of a rich living was on his death 
bed, to send off a messenger, to ride night and day, to his diocesan, 
and offer a handsome payment for the next appointment; and it is 
another thing to effect the transaction through the conventional 
arrangement of agents and advertisements. But in reality the old 
medizeval simony was neither worse nor better than our Anglican 
simony. Only it was far more gross and general; it was more open, 
and it extended to a class of functions which now are no longer 
bought and sold in the open market. | 

When at length the schism of the anti-Popes camé to`an end, 
though that end was brought about by the action of the Council of 
Constance, which seemed to claim a jurisdiction above all Papal 
claims, in reality the Papal power proved to be as vigorous as before. 


a 
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The recent Vatican Council was the mere creature of the Papal will; 
but in proclaiming the infallibility of the Pope, it did no more than 
give a theoretical form to that absolute practical supremacy which 
the Papacy wielded, the moment there was no longer a living anti- 
Pope to continue the unnatural war. It was at Constance, too, that _ 
Gerson, who has been named as one of the great representative 
reformers within the Church, appeared under his most characteristic 


„aspects: Catherine of Siena had long been dead; worn out, it may 


be believed, by her energies, having crowded into a short life of 
thirty-three years the eager activities of the longest of lives. Up to 
the last she continued her zealous labours on behalf of him whom 
she regarded as the lawful Pope, and wrote innumerable letters far 
and wide. Few things, indeed, are more striking in the life of those 
days than the extent to which letter-writing was employed in the 
practical influencing of human affairs, Filled with that self-reliance 
which was natural to a person who believed herself to be the recipient 
of divine revelations, Catherine spared no man whom she thought 
deserving of censure. She reproved Urban: himself for his intoler- 
able harshness, the cardinals for their disobedience and luxury, kings 
and princes for their schismatic obstinacy. She was even appointed 
by the Pope as his ambassador to Joan, Queen of Sicily, who took 
part with his rival. But her hour was come, and she was buried in 
the Church of San Domenico at Siena, where those who believe in 
the authenticity of professed relics may still see her remains, and the 
instruments of penance with which, as it is said, she punished herself. 
In a picture over the altar, too, is her portrait, peed by her friend 
and correspondent, Andrea di Vanni. K 

Between devout fanatics like Catherine and scientific theologians 
like Gerson, there was the smallest possible sympathy. They agreed 
only in their doctrinal orthodoxy, and in their devotion to the cause of 
the Church, as an institution which demanded reform, but whose 
foundation and whose fabric it was forbidden to touch. The proceed- 
ings of the Vatican Council of 1870 have again brought before the 
eyes of Europe the continued existence of a class of Roman Catholic 
divines, of whom Gerson was the most distinguished type in his own 
day. The Roman Church has for many centuries-been upheld as the 
ruling power over a vast portion of Christendom, mainly by three 
sources of active moral and intellectual life; It is upheld by the 
conservative force of those who believe in the infallibility of the 
Church, when speaking by a general council of her bishops. It is 
upheld by the centralising, despotic, and practically overpowering 
sway of the Papacy, claiming infallibility for itself. And it is 
through the purely emotional devotion of pious, unthinking souls, like 
Bridget and Catherine, that it sustains its character as the mighty 
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channel of divine grace and pardon to the penitent sinner. Now, ` 
indeed, it seems as if the Conservative element, through its recent 
utter defeat at Rome, is to be reckoned no longer among the sources 
of Roman Church life. The autocracy of the Papacy is triumphant 
in theory, as it has long been triumphant in practice. 

But when Gerson stood forth as the champion of episcopal ortho- 
doxy, the power of a Council was a most formidable reality, though 
its last achievement was to depose one Pope and to set up another 
in his place, whose first act was to set at nought the whole conciliar 
theory, and to trample upon the very-men who had: made him what 
he was. Gerson, surnamed the “Most Christian Doctor,’ was a 
French ecclesiastic, whose distinguished attainments rapidly raised 
him to the important post of Chancellor of thé University of Paris. 
He resolutely set himself against the moral scandals of the Papacy 
and of the superior clergy, and treated the revelation of Bridget, 
then rapidly gaining credence in France, with something like contemp- 
tuous scorn. He wrote also works on ascetic and personal piety, and 
the uncritical and ambitious nationality of French critics has even 
attributed to him the famous “ Imitation of Jesus Christ,” of Thomas 
à Kempis. At the great Council of Constance, which put an end to the 
schism of the anti-Popes, the extensive learning, the force of personal 
character, and the vigorous oratory of Gerson, made him the master- 
spirit of an assembly counting in its ranks three hundred bishops, 
nearly three hundred doctors of theology, and the deputies of fifteen 
Universities. Unhappily, Gerson’s feelings of orthodoxy were too 
strong for his sense of justice and toleration; and he made no opposi- 
tion to the bloody decrees èf the infuriated prelates and doctors when 
they condemned John Huss to be burnt at the stake. The represen- 
tatives of the sohool of Gerson would now shrink with horror from 
the savage cruelty of their forefathers. But it is never to be for- 
gotten that in the old days the passion for rooting out heresy with 
fre and sword was as strong in the prelates who resisted the Papal 
despotism, as it was in the very Popes themselves. The Papacy has 
now triumphed over the episcopate by the unflinching assertion of its 
claims on every possible occasion, and by the efficacy of that unity of 
action which is so often irresistible in human affairs. But Popes and 
bishops alike have never scrupled to resort to the torture chamber, 
the faggot, and the sword, when Protestantism in any of its forms 
has refused to recant at their dictation, 

Unquestionably the first voice that made itself heard, calling for 
doctrinal as well as moral reforms, came forth from England. And 
it isa most significant fact, that the man who uttered this voice was 
emphatically a representative of that specially English idea on 
Church government and doctrine which has been characteristic of 
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the Reformed Church of England, ever since she assumed her 
present shape. It was when he was sent abroad by King Edward 
III. as one of the chief members of a commission, to assert the 
rights of the English nation, through their Parliament, against - 
the exactions of the Papacy, that John Wiclif first had his eyes 
opened to the radical faultiness of the doctrinal theory on which the 
whole Papal power rests itself. A learned Oxford theologian, first 
Master of Balliol College, and afterwards of Canterbury Hall, Wiclif 
had become known as a reformer through his divinity lectures, and 
his attacks upon the begging friars who were in reality the emissa- . 
ries of the Pope, and were actually hateful in the eyes of the diocesan 
clergy of England. Small results followed from his conferences with 
the Papal delegates, who never had the faintest intention of making | 
any concessions, and when he returned home he was nominated by 
the Crown to-the rectory of Lutterworth in Leicestershire. He 
became a zealous preacher and pastor, and quickly began to assail 
the Papacy itself. Reports of the teaching of the audacious priest 
soon reached Avignon, where the Popes were still living, and it was 
only through the confusion consequent on the death of Edward 
III. that Wiclif escaped with a severe admonition, Next he 
attacked the dogma of transubstantiation, but when called to account 
before the convocation of clergy assembled at Oxford, he adopted 
identically that system of defence which has often been in favour in 
our modern times. He did not wish to break with the Church, and 
he put forward a cloud of subtle distinctions which seemed to satisfy 
his judges ; at least so far that no sentence was pronounced against 
him. To other specially Roman doctrines he still adhered, though 
„dealing a fatal blow against the Roman system by the publication of 
his English translation of the whole Bible. He was struck with 
paralysis while hearing mass in his own church at Lutterworth, and 
died three years after the rise and the, suppression of Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion. In principle he was essentially a Church of England 
Protestant, and not of the foreign type, except so far as he was, 
philosophically and theologically, a rigid Predestinarian. But Pre- 
destinarianism is an opinion confined to no one Church or creed. 
And at this present moment there are perhaps as many speculative 
Predestinarians in the Roman as in the Anglican Communion. , 

In the first victim of the fathers of Constance, on the other. hand, 
we recognise a principle which is fundamentally opposed to the very 
basis on which the English Church, as the Church of the nation, has 
ever rested. There is no doctrine more intimately bound up with 
the Anglican theory than the doctrine of the 26th Article, which 
asserts that the unworthiness of a ministering clergyman does not 
destroy the efficacy of his ministrations. Without the recognition of 
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such a doctrine, indeed, the very conception of a national church is 
an impossibility. John Huss, moved doubtless by the abominable 
lives of those who professed to be the sole dispensers of Divine 
grace, taught the reverse. „And it was this opinion joined with his 
teaching that the payment of tithes-was not a matter of Divine 
obligation, and with his refusal to abjure the opinions of Wiclif on 
transubstantiation, which gave the sting’ to the various other anti- 
Roman doctrines which were, for the most part, untruly attributed 
to him. His tréatment by the reforming prelates at Constance was 
‘infamous. He was tempted to leave Prague, where his preaching 
against the corruption of the age, and especially of the Court of 
Rome, was rousing alike the most passionate sympathy and the 
fiercest anger. The Emperor Sigismond solemnly promised him a 
safe journey to Constance, and a safe return home, and the fathers 
of the Council confirmed the promise. But he was soon seized, 
thrown into prison, mocked with a series of sham trials, and simply 
ordered to renounce his heresies; and when he steadfastly refused, 
he was burnt alive. The bishops who sscrupled not to depose a Pope, 
would listen to no appeal against their own supremacy. The martyr 
was stripped by them of his sacerdotal vestments ; the chalice was 
placed in his hands and then torn away; his hair was cut grotesquely 
and his head crowned with a paper cap, covered with hideous figures. 
Then the prelates consigned him, with due anathemas, to the infernal 
devils; he was handed over to the perjured Emperor, and by his 
command was burnt at the stake. 

In recording this hideous mockery of Christian discipline, the 
murder of Huss is often treated as exceptionally base in those days of ' 
universal persecution, because of the safe-conduct which had been 
promised him before he placed himself in the hands of his enemies. 
The fathers, it is thought, broke their word, because Huss was a 
heretic. And doubtless it was because of his anti-Roman teaching 
' that they and the Emperor did violate their solemn engagement. 
But in this there was no display of specially anti-Protestant wicked- 
ness, for the bishops and kings of the day were equally reckless of 
the most sacred engagements in their conflicts with one another, 
when no thought of Protestantism or .heresy was at all in ques- 
tion. The negotiations that were carried on between the Popes . 
and anti-Popes and cardinals themselves, during the great schism, . 
were stained with every species of falsehood and perjury. Men, 
hitherto supposed to be guided by principles of unblemished honour, 
proved as perfidious as their worst contemporaries, the moment their 
personal gains were at stake. Cruelty and bloodshedding were 
well nigh universal. Pope Urban VI. himself scrupled not to 
seize, imprison, torture, and finally murder in secret, some half- 
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dozen of the cardinals whom he suspected of intriguing against him. 
The slaughter of Huss was butone of a thousand crimes which were 
perpetrated in the sacred name of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Having resolved to burn Huss, too, it naturally followed that 
these prelates, assembled for the reformation of the scandals of the 
Papacy, should also burn the most formidable of those who had 
accepted the teaching of Huss. Jerome, teacher of theology in the 
University of Prague, but a layman, was at once marked out for 
destruction. They summoned him to Constance, and when he 
obeyed the summons he must have foreseen the fate that ‘awaited 
him, After witnessing the horrors of the death of his master, for a 
while his courage gave way, and he recanted his expressed convic- 
tions. But it was only for a space. In the end he repudiated his 
recantation, and died heroically in agonies. R 

And thus was the way prepared for the mighty change that was 
even yet three generations distant. For it was not till the year 1527 
that Luther nailed his defiance of'the Pope upon the doors of the 
church at Wittember g. . 

J. M. Capes. 





ON MIND AND WILL IN NATURE. 


1 


N choosing a subject for the Address which it recently became _ 
my duty to deliver at the Brighton Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, I was mainly influenced by the desire to make use of the 
opportunity to give expression to certain views at which I had long 
since arrived, with reference to some of those fundamental questions 
which lie at the basis of all Scientific thought; which views, as it 
seemed to me, it might be useful to propound, at the present juncture, 
from the Chair which I had the honour to occupy. It happened that 
the Physiological studies of the earlier part of my life brought me into 
special relation with Psychological inquiry ; and the analysis of the 
processes of Thought by which Scientific work is carried on, became 
a favourite pursuit with me, when I was led, as a Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence, to examine into the whole subject of Evidence and the 
Basis of Belief. The larger opportunities of carrying on original 
scientific investigations, which I have of late years enjoyed, by 
_ bringing my mind still more closely into contact with objective 
realities, have, perhaps, added something to my preparedness for 
discoursing on the subject with which I ventured to grapple. 
And I therefore considered that I might, without presumption, 
call the attention both of my Scientific brethren and of the 
Public at large, to what seems to me the. true position of Man 
as the Scientific Interpreter of Nature. I did not flatter myself 
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that I had anything to say on this subject that would be new, 
either to Men of Science or to Theologians who have already gone 
through a like course of thought with myself; but I hoped to 
lead some to think upon it, who had never so thought before, and 
to help others to a clearer view of it than they might have them- 
selves attained. 

I was further moved to take the line I adopted, by the following 
consideration. No one can have followed the course of various dis- 
cussions which have recently taken place between Theologians on one 
side, and Scientific Men (abroad, even more than in this cquntry) on 
the other, without seeing that the old antagonism between Theology 
and Scien¢e, instead of toning down, is becoming more and more 
vehement. As long as the heresies of Science were confined to the 
Nebular Hypothesis, the Geological History of the Earth, or even the 
Antiquity of Man, they affected no fundamental doctrine of Theology. 
The professed believer in the Divine Authority and the literal inspi- 
ration of Genesis, might and did find means of evading the difficulties 
in which he found himself placed by the demands which Science 
made upon his intellect ; and a large body of intelligent Scripturalists 
was coming quietly to yield to those demands, in the same way as the 
old Theological defenders of the Sun’s motion round the Earth 
evacuated their fortress without any formal surrender. But the claims 
of Science have of late been advanced, not only more strongly, but 
more aggressively ; and some of the positions that have been taken up 
have been such as apparently to threaten, not the outworks only, but 
the very citadel, of Religious Faith. Isay “apparently,” because the 
supposed antagonism often arises out of a misconception of the real 
bearing of doctrines, which have been presented in a needlessly 
offensive form. When the author of the “ Vestiges ef the Natural 
History of Creation,” nearly thirty years ago, advanced the doctrine 
of the Continuous Development and Succession of Organic Life, he 
distinctly recognized, not only the original Agency of the Creator, 
but His continued action ; merely arguing for “Creation by Law,” as 
he termed it,—meaning thereby a continuous uniformity of Creative 
action, as opposed to occasional interferences. Now the non-reception | 
of this doctrine was entirely due to the weakness of its basis. No one. 
department of the Sciences brought under review had been thoroughly 
studied by its promulgator, who consequently fell into the most 
egregious blunders ; and so, while the ingenuity of his conception and 
the fascinating simplicity of the form in which it was presented, gained 
for it a general currency, and doubtless prepared the way for its recent 
revival on a far more philosophica] basis, it was unanimously pro- 
nounced, from the Scientific point of view, an entire failure. But 
while entirely concurring in this verdict, I took occasion at the same 
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time to express myself in the following terms in regard ‘to the 
Religious bearing of the doctrine of Continuous Development or 
Evolution. ` ` 
“ Bringing together the facts of Geological History, which indicate 
that our earth was first peopled by plants and animals of a low grade 
of organisation, and that there has been a gradual advance in their 
character through its successive epochs to the present period, and 
‘comparing these with the successive gradations in development pre~ 
sented by the embryo of Man, or of any one of the more complex 
Animals, the author of the ‘ Vestiges’ suggests that the highest forms 
of each kingdom are limeally descended from the lower, which have, 
with the progressive changes on the Earth’s surface, adapting it for 
the residence of higher and yet higher races, evolved themselves into 
beings of progressively higher and higher organisation, in obedience 
to laws first impressed on them by the Creator. In this hypothesis 
- I cannot see anything that is either abstractedly improbable, or that 
in the least tends to separate the idea of Creative Design from the 
organised Creation. There is surely nothing more Atheistical in the 
idea that the Creator, instead of originating each race by a distinct 
and separate act (the notion commonly entertained), gave to the: first 
created Monad those properties by the continued action of which, 
through countless ages, a Man would be evolved, than there is in the 
idea, to which we are irresistibly led by physiological study, that the 
first cell-germ of the Human ovum is endowed with such properties 
as enable it to become developed into a Human baby in the course 
of only a few months. If we believe that, to the mind of the Deity, 
the past and the future are alike present, and that His prescience is 
so perfect as to comprehend all the results of the Plan on which He 
works in the upiverse, we see His hand in the mode of creation sup- 
posed by this Hypothesis of Development, fully as much as in the one 
commonly attributed to Him. And if we believe that what we call 
the laws and properties of matter are nothing else than Human ex- 
pressions of the constancy and uniformity of the mode in which the 
Power of the Creator is exerted, we see that the Hypothesis coincides 
with all that Science and Religion alike teach respecting the invaria- 
‘bility of His mode of working. To imagine that the Creator was 
obliged to interpose, or to exert some special agency, for the produc- 
tion of new races of Plants and Animals, every time that the condition 
of the Harth’s surface became incompatible with the continued, exist- 
ence of those previously existing, and at the same time became pre- 
pared for others, appears to me the same thing as to suppose that 
He was obliged, through want of prospective acquaintance with the 
changes which the Earth’s surface would undergo, to meet the 
emergencies as they might arise, and to compensate for the unfore- 
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seen Extinction of one race of beings by the special Creation of 
another.”* 

Even before the date I have mentioned, at the conclusion of my 
first Treatise on Physiology (1838), I had expressed myself as 
follows :— i 

“If then, we can conceive that the same Almighty fiat which 
created matter out of nothing impressed on it one simple law, which 
should regulate.the association of its masses into systems of almost 
illimitable extent, controlling their movements, fixing the times of 
the commencement and cessation of each world, and balancing against 
each other the perturbing influences to which its own actions give 
rise ; should be the cause, not only of the general uniformity, but also 
of the particular variety, of their conditions, governing the changes 
in the form and structure of each individual globe, protracted through 
an existence of countless centuries, and adjusting the alternation of 
‘seasons and times and months and years ;’ should people all these 
worlds with living beings of endless variety of nature, providing for 
their support, their happiness, their mutual reliance, ordaining their 
constant decay and succession, not merely as individuals but as races, 
and adapting them in every minute particular to the conditions of their: 
dwelling ; and should harmonise and blend together all the innumerable 
multitude of these actions, making their very perturbations sources 
of new powers ;—when our knowledge is \sufficiently advanced to 
enable us to comprehend these things, then shall we be led to a far 
higher and nobler conception of the Divine mind than we have at 
present the means of forming.” This conclusion I deemed not 
inappropriate to a treatise of which it had been the professed object, 
not to discourse of Natural Theology, but to present a series of 
scientific conceptions of Physiological phenomena., But from the 
time when I first began to think upon the subject, I had enter- 
tained a distrust of all arguments based on those individual in- 
stances of adaptation of means to ends, on which Paley and his 
school built up their proofs of “ Design ;’—the fallacy of such argu- 
ments lying in this, that whilst “Design” unquestionably implies a 
“Designer,” adaptation of means to ends, how perfect soever, by 
no means necessarily proves any particular adaptation to have been 
intentional. And besides, supposing that by a “fortuitous concourse 
of atoms” a number of diversified types of Organization had come into 
being, only those could have survived, whose structure was adapted 
to their conditions of existence; so that the Teleology of Cuvier 
merely expressed the general existence of such adaptations, without 
affording any scientific explanation of them. But when, on the 
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other hand, a distinct Uniformity of Plan can be shown to exist 
among the structures which exhibit a vast diversity of such adap- 
tations, and, still more, when constant Uniformities of Sequence 
exhibit themselves in the developmental processes by which those 
diversified forms are evolved, it has always appeared to me that if, 
on other grounds, we recognize the action of Intelligent Power in 
the Universe, our highest notions of its character are based on such 
evidence of the Continuity and Uniformity of its action. 

Now, when the Hypothesis of the Continuous Development of 
the Organic Creation was again brought forward by a great Master 
in Biology, in a form which commanded the respectful attention 
of every one who was capable of apprehending the force of his 
arguments, and was sufficiently free from prejudice of whatever 
kind to give them their due weight, it was his deliberate purpose 
to place his exposition of it on the sure foundation of Scientific 
Method, and to leave on one side its Theological bearing. No 
one can have a higher admiration of the “Origin of Species” than 
I myself entertain ; no one feels more convinced than I do, that the 
doctrine of “Continuous Descent with Modification,” which I regard 
as its fundamental idea, will become the basis of the Biological 
Science of the future. But at the same time I cannot but regret 
that an undue importance (for so I feel compelled to regard it) 
should have been attached to the doctrine of “ Natural Selection ” as 
a vera causa. For Natural Selection, or the “survival of the fittest,” 
can do nothing else than perpetuate, among Varietal forms already 
existing, those which best, suit the external conditions of’ their exist- 
ence; and the scientific question for the Biologist is——what is the 
Cause of departure from the uniformity of type ordinarily transmitted 
by Inheritance, whereby these varieties come into being; and under 
what conditions does that Cause operate? When this question shall 
have been satisfactorily answered, then it will become possible to 
frame a scientific conception of the doctrine of Continuous Evolution, 
comparable in definiteness and universality to the Newtonian law of 
Gravitation, or to the Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace. As the ten- 
dency of each of these great doctrines was pronounced in the first 
instance to be Atheistic, whilst, in the end, each has been accepted as 
an expression of our best and highest knowledge of the Creator’s 
action in the Physical Universe, so it will ultimately be with the 
doctrine of Organic Evolution ; which will come to be viewed as pre- 
senting a far grander notion of Creative Design, than the idea of: 
special interpositions required to remedy the irregular working of 
a machine imperfectly constructed in the first instance. 

I make no exception in regard to Man; having long felt that there 
is notbing in the idea of his Moral, any more than of his Physical 
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development from an inferior type, which in the least degree alters 
his relation to his Creator ; and entirely sympathizing with my friend 
Professor Huxley in his preference for “a good respectable Ape” as 
an Ancestor, to a progenitor of the highest Human gifts who know- 
ingly turns those gifts to evil account. Mr. Edward Fry has recently 
put forward this point in a form in which I entirely concur :—“ Before 
we cavil at the poor relatives whom Mr. Darwin would put on us, let 
us consider for a moment what relatives we are bound to acknow- 
ledge. We cannot deny our descent from savages, from barbarians 
of brutal lives, abandoned to selfishness, lust, and cruelty, and with 
consciences in the most embryonic state; we cannot deny our close 
connection with cannibals; we admit our relationship to a yet 
more revolting class—men who have used all the appliances of 
civilization for the purposes of lust and cruelty—men of the type of 
Caligula and Borgia, With such relatives admitted, any great fas- 
tidiousness as to our genealogy seems out of place.” But further, as 
Mr. Fry well remarks, “this dislike to acknowledge a relationship 
with the lower animals is not an expression of the truest Christian 
feeling, but is opposed to it. For Christianity has brought about a 
more tender regard for them than is natural to man ; and the deepest 
Christian feeling and the highest Christian philosophy both embrace 
them within their range.” . . . “Men for the most part regard 
themselves as the special objects—nay, often as the exclusive objects of 
Divine favour ; they hold themselves to be the elect amongst animals, 
very much as Calvinists regard themselves as the elect amongst 
mankind.” And I am convinced, with Mr. Fry, that Mr. Darwin is per- 
fectly justified in the argument he has advanced, that the rudiments 
of the Moral nature of Man exist in the Brute creation ; and that his 
Conscience is a higher development of that sense of ohligation, which 
is clearly enough discernible in the actions of a well-trained dog or 
horse, and which is not one whit more elevated in its character 
among many savage races, and even in the “brutal” part of our own 
population. For it has long been a tenet of mine, that a careful 
study of the Intellectual and Moral Development of a child, by-a 
competent observer, would enable him to detect a series of stages 
comparable to the different grades of the like development which 
are presented to us in the ascent of the Zoological scale. And I 
cannot see that the truths of Morality and Religion which apply to 
Man’s Moral and Religious nature as ùt is, are more imperilled by 
carrying back the development of that nature into the Dog or the 
Horse stage, than they are by deriving it from the brute stage of the 
savage or the “practical heathen” of our great towns, or from the 
child stage of the civilised Christian. “Man,” said Burns, “is the 
God of the dog ;” and to the young child, the parent or nurse stands 
VOL, XX, 3D 
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in the like relation. The sense of obligation to a visible Power is 
clearly the foundation of Conscience ; and it is the substitution of a 
superior for an inferior directing principle, which constitutes the 
essential difference between the highest | conscientiousness of the en- 
lightened Christian, and the honest and self-sacrificing devotion to his 
notion of duty, which is seen in the Horse which falls down dead 
from exhaustion after putting forth his utmost power at the behest 
of his rider, or in the,Dog who follows his master to his grave, and 
cannot be tempted by any inducement to leave it. “No one,” as 
Mr. Fry justly remarks, “doubts the truths of morality and religion, 
because there were and are savages to whom they are almost un- 
known ;” any more, I would add, than any one doubts the truths of 
the “ Principia,” because he individually cannot apprehend them. 
We see in our Biblical and other early histories, how gradual has 
been the growth of the Moral Nature of Mankind; and it seems to 
me that much may be learned from these with reference to our 
present inquiry. It was a remark of Neander, I believe, that the 
Jewish People was distinguished among the Nations of antiquity by 
the high development of Conscience ; and yet it is clear that this 
high development was’ only attained after an Education, which, in its 
‘leading features, corresponds with that by which every judicious 
parent now endeavours to draw forth and direct the moral sense of 
his child. To take only one case,—revenge for i injuries. It is clear that 
the Hebrews partook of the feeling of' obligation in which the whole 
Semitic Race was trained,’ that in any case of homicide the nearest 
male relative should act as the goel or “avenger of blood.” The 
Mosaic code did not attempt to put down this usage; but only 
introduced the mitigating provision of “ cities of refuge,” by which 
a duly constituted tribunal was appointed to decide whether the 
- homicide was accidental or premeditated, and to give protec- 
tion to the unintentional man-slayer, who, however, still remained 
liable to the vengeancefof the goel if he should quit his refuge. 
Notwithstanding the general advance in the Moral and Religious 
sense of the Nation, which was manifested in their final and entire 
abandonment of Idolatry from the time of their return from the 
Captivity, there is (I believe) no reason for supposing that this in- 
stitution underwent any essential change, until the Dispersion ren- 
dered its existence no longer possible. And even after eighteen 
centuries of that milder code which was intended to carry out the 
principle, not only of the Fatherhood of God, but of the Brotherhood 
of Man, we see among communities professedly Christian, not merely 
such an execution of “Lynch Law” as may become a terrible neces- 
sity for the maintenance of Social order, but the horrid barbarism of 
the “Ku: Klux Klan” Society, which puts to death, with every cir- 
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cumstance of fiendish barbarity, a negro who has committed the 
monstrous crime of marrying a white woman, and is scarcely less 
severe upon the partner of his guilt. What result of the system of 
slavery can be more; terrible, than the perversion of the Moral Sense 
which it has engendered? And whose notion of Duty should we 
most regard as in harmony with our own—that of the Dog or the 
Horse who renders the tribute of willing and even joyful obedience 
to the Master whom he loves, to the extent of suffering and even of 
death—or that of the brutal Man, who, in the indulgence of his own 
selfish passions, takes credit for having discharged a duty to his kind ? 
For myself, I prefer the former; and believe that among Mr. Darwin’s 
vast services to Science, it will hereafter be thought not among the 
least, that, by simply asking us to carry our ideas of Moral Develop- 
ment further back, he has-given a new dignity and worth (in Human 
estimation) to that vast aggregate of God’s creatures whom we are 
accustomed contemptuously to designate as “the lower animals,” 
without in the least degree derogating from’ the superiority of Man. 
Sydney Smith humorously remarked that when he had been looking 
at the apprentice-boys pelting the monkeys at Exeter Change, he 
entertained some doubts as to which was the higher animal of the 
two; but that these doubts were instantaneously dispelled by reading 
a page of Shakespere, or a few lines of Milton, or a paragraph of 
Locke; which satisfied him that Man had nothing to fear from the 
competition of the blue Ape without a tail, and that we might 
charitably allow the poor beasts any shreds of reason and tatters of 
understanding they could pick up. This seems to me the reasonable 
view of the case in regard to Conscience also ; and I am one of those 
who are entirely prepared to endorse Mr. Fry’s well-considered 
opinion that “no new difficulty whatever is introduced by Mr. Dar- 
win’s demands,” and that there is “something to rejoice at in the 
extension to the lower animals of the realms of morality and 
religion.” * 

Having been thus prepared, from the first, to accept Mr. Darwin’s 
doctrines—so far as I might deem them supported by scientific 
evidence,—as not only in no respect inconsistent with those which I 
had previously been accustomed to entertain in regard to the Method 
of the Divine Government, but as giving them a yet deepei signifi- 
cance, I greatly regretted to see what I regarded as their legitimate 
bearing doubly misapprehended. On the one hand it was affirmed 
by Theologians, that Mr. Darwin—whose System had introduced 
ideas of uniformity and harmony where everything appeared chaotic, 
of continuity where all regularity of sequence seemed wanting, of 
method where everything seemed purposeless confusion,—had, as 
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Newton and Laplace were charged with doing before him, put his 
own theories in place of the direct agency of the Creator; and 
that, by immeasurably extending our ideas of the Order of Nature, 
he had assumed to have rendered unnecessary an Intelligent Cause 
for that Order. On the other hand, the previously existing School 
of Nature-Philosophers of Germany, which had raised the standard 
of revolt against all Theological systems, and had proclaimed 
that Matter, and the Laws of Matter, constitute the only objects of 
Man’s cognizance, claimed Mr. Darwin as their most potent ally; 
_ not only at once accepting his doctrines to ‘their fullest extent, and 
carrying them out into applications which he would himself probably 
regard as premature ; but representing him as having, by his System, 
superseded the necessity for a Creator in the world of Organized 
Being, as the discoverers of the Laws of Physics and Chemistry had 
done in the Inorganic Universe. This mode of thought, logically 
carried out in its relation to Human Action, had previously expressed 
itself in the “Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Develop- 
ment,” by Henry G. Atkinson and Harriet Martineau; the doctrine 
of which I have been lately accused of misrepresenting, and which I 
will therefore set forth in the ipsissima verba of their writers.— 
“ Instinct, passion,{thought, &c., are effects of organized substances.” 
“ All causes are material causes.” “In material conditions I find the- 
origin of all religions, all philosophies, all opinions, all virtues, and 
‘ spiritual conditions and influences,’ in the same manner that I find 
the origin of all diseases and of all insanities in material conditions 
and causes.” “Iam what Iam; a creature of necessity ; I claim 
neither merit ‘nor demerit.” “I feel that I am as completely the 
result of my nature, and impelled to do what I do, as the needle to 
point to the north, or the puppet to move according as the string is 
pulled.” “Tcannot alter my will, or be other than what Iam, and 
cannot deserve either reward or punishment.”—To call this system 
Materialism is simply to use the Authors’ own designation of it ; not 
to cast at it an opprobrious name, And it was with the mode of 
thought which lands us in this system, that I set myself to grapple in 
my Address. For if it be once admitted that Matter and its Laws 
constitute the whole sum of what falls within our knowledge, that the 
“Laws of Nature” are anything else than Man’s own expressions of 
the orderly "sequence which he discerns in the phenomena of the 
Universe, and that they have in themselves any coercive action which 
necessarily binds down the future to our experience of the past, it 
seems to me that we at the same time surrender our own position as 
self-determining agents, and must ipso facto abandon the idea that’ 
there is any self-determining Power in existence. ' 

Whilst I have had abundant reason to believe that the line of 
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argument I adopted has been deemed by those whose judgment 
I most value to have been not ill suited to the occasion, and that my 
Address will, at any rate, have the effect of stimulating thought and 
leading to discussion, from which Truth will ultimately emerge, I am 
glad to take this opportunity of giving a more special development 
“to certain parts of my subject, on which the necessary limits of time 
and space obliged me to touch very lightly. j 

I expressed the opinion that Science points to (though at present I 
should be far from saying that I think it capable of demonstrating) 
the origination of all Power in Mind. This is no new doctrine; for, 
as a recent commentator* on my Address has stated, it is as old as 
Socrates, who explicitly put it forth in his conference with Aristo- 
demus and Enthydemus. But I think that it derives a new impor- 
tance from the recent development of the Dynamical Philosophy, which 
looks at Matter as the mere vehicle of Force, and regards the various 
modes of Force, how diverse soever in their manifestations, as mutually 
convertible. The time (as'it seems to me) is now come for Psycho- 
logical inquirers to enter upon that border-ground between Mind and 
Body, which Metaphysicians have until lately eschewed as “ danger- 
ous ”; but the intelligent cultivation of which, in my apprehension, 
affords the prospect of greater results in the future, than will be 

` obtainable by any amount of separate study of the two parts of Man’s 

composite nature. Here, again, I fall back on the expression I gave , 
to the conclusions at which I had arrived nearly twenty years ago, as 
conveying the results ‘which my more matured judgment has only 
confirmed, and to which the general progress of thought on the sub- 
ject may now give wider appreciation. | - 

“To the prevalent neglect of this department’of study, may be 
traced many of the fallacies discernible in the arguments adduced on 
each_side, in the oft repeated controversies between the advocates of 
the Materialist and the Spiritualist hypotheses; controversies in 
themselves almost as absurd as that mortal contest which’ (fable tells 
us) was once carried on by two knights respecting the material of a 
shield which they saw from opposite sides, the one maintaining it to 
be of gold, the other of silver, and each proving to be right re- 
garding the half seen by himself. Now, the moral of this fable 
regarding our present inquiry, is, that as the entire shield was made 
up of a gold half and a silver half which joined each other. midway, 
so the Mind and the Brain, notwithstanding those differences im pro- 
perties which place them in different philosophical categories, are so 
intimately blended in their actions, that more valuable information 
is to be gained by seeking for it at the points of contact, than can be 

‘obtained by the prosecution of those older methods of research, in 
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which Mind has been studied by Metaphysicians altogether without 
reference to its material instruments, whilst the Brain has been dis- 
sected by Anatomists and analysed by Chemists as if they expected to 
map out the course of Thought, or to weigh and measure the intensity 
of Emotions. 

“The Materialist and the Spiritualist etn alike recognize, and 
alike i ignore, certain great truths of Human Nature; and the ques- 
tion returns upon us, whether any general expression can be framed, 
which may be in harmony alike with the results of scientific inquiry 
into the facts of the case, and with those simple teachings of our 
own Consciousness, which must, after all, be recognised as affording 
the ultimate test of the truth of all Psychological doctrines. In the 
first place it may be remarked, that the whole tendency of Philo- 
sophical Investigation at the present day, is to show the utter futility - 
of all the controversies which have been carried on with regard to 
the relation of Mind and Matter. The essential nature of these two 
entities is such, that no relation of identity can exist between them. 
Matter possesses extension or occupies space; whilst Mind has no 
such property. On the other hand, we are cognizant of Matter only 
through its occupation of space, of which we are informed through 
our senses; we are cognizant of the existence of Mind by our direct 
consciousness of feelings and ideas, which are to us the most certain 
of all realities. But, what is perhaps a more important distinction, 
, the existence of Matter is especially passive; left to itself, it always 
impresses our Consciousness in one and the same mode; and any 
‘change in its condition is the consequence of external agency. What 

have been|termed the active states of matter are really the Mani- 
festations of forces, of which we can conceive as having an existence 
independent of Matter, and as having no other relation to it than - 
that which consists in their capability of changing its state. Thus, 
Water continues unchanged so long as its temperature remains the 
same ; but’ the dynamical agency of Heat occasions that mutual 
repulsion between its particles, which transforms it from a non-elastic 
liquid into an elastic vapour; and all this heat is given forth from it 
again, when the aqueous vapour is transformed back to the liquid 
state. On the other hand, the existence of Mind is essentially active; 
all its states are states of change, and we know nothing whatever of 
it save by its changes. Sensation, Perception, Idea, Emotion, Reason- 
ing’ process, &c., in fact, every term which expresses a mental state, 
is a designation of a phase of mental existence which intervenes 
between other phases, in the continual succession of which our idea 
of Mind consists. 

“ But whilst between Matter and Mind it is utterly vain to attempt 

to establish a relation of identity or analogy, a very close relation 
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may be shown to exist between Mind and Force. For, in the first 
place, Force, like Mind, can be conceived of only as in a state of 
activity; and our idea of it essentially consists in the succession of 
different states, under which its manifestations present themselves to 
our Consciousness. But, secondly, our Consciousness of Force is 
really as direct as is that of our own mental states; our notion of it 
being based upon our internal sense of the exertion which we deter- 
minately make to develop one form of Force, which may be taken. 
as a type of all the rest,—that namely, which produces or which 
resists motion. The analogy becomes stronger when we trace it into 
the relations which these two agencies respectively bear to Matter. 
For in the phenoménon of Voluntary Movement, we can scarcely 
avoid seeing that Mind is ‘one of the dynamical agencies which is 
capable of acting on Matter; and that like other such agencies, the 
_ mode of its manifestation is affected by the: nature of the Material 
Substratum through which its influence is exerted. Thus the 
Physiologist knows full well, that the immediate operation of the 
Will is not upon the Muscle but upon the Brain, wherein it excites 
that active state of nervous matter which he designates as the opera- 
tion of Nerve-force; and that the propagation of this force along the 
Nerve-trunks is the determining cause of the Muscular contraction 
which is the immediate source of the motor power.” 

This motor power is generated, however, by Chemical changes in 
the substance of the Muscle itself, and in the Blood which passes 
through it ; these changes, like the combustion of coal in the furnace 
of a steam-Doiler, producing the Force, for the action of which the 
Muscular structure (like the steam-engine) supplies the instrumental. 
condition. The exertion of Nerve-force in sequence to the act of 
volition, seems to correspond with{the closure of a Galvanic circuit, 
which fires the charge of gunpowder that throws down a cliff. or 
blows up a wreck. 

“But we have not only evidence of the excitement of Nerve- 
force by Mental agency; the converse is equally true,—Mental 
activity being excited by Nerve-force. For this is the case in every 
act in which our Consciousness is excited through the instrumen- 
tality of the Sensorium, whether its condition be affected by im- 
pressions made upon Organs of Sense, or by changes in the state 
of the Cerebrum itself; a certain active condition of the nervous 
matter of the Sensorium being (we have every reason to believe) 
the immediate antecedent of all Consciousness, whether sensational 
or ideational. And thus we are led to perceive, that as the power 
of the Will can develop Nervous activity, and as Nerve-force can 
develop Mental activity, there must be a Correlation between 
these two modes of dynamical agency, which is not less intimate 
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and complete than that which exists between Nerve-force on the one 
hand and Electricity or Heat on the other.” 

However strange the assertion may seem, I do not hesitate to say, 
that the careful study of the phenomena of the various forms of - 
Intoxication would throw more light on the relation of what has 
been called the Mechanism of Thought and Feeling to ‘the Self- 
determining Will, than any other method of inquiry:—the fact 


‘which cannot be got rid of by any evasion, and which must be 
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accepted as fundamental in its bearing on the conditions of Mental 
Activity, being that the presence of certain substances (as Alcohol, 
Opium, Haschisch, or Morbid poisons generated in the body itself), 
has the power of intensifying the activity of the Mechanism, so as to 
produce the most extraordinary manifestations of the Automatic 
actiyity of the Mind, whilst not only relatively but absolutely 
weakening the controlling power of the Will Thus it was only . 
when he was “half seas over,” that Theodore Hook’s wonderful 
power of improvisation could be most strongly brought into play ; 
and when he was thus “primed,” it was only requisite to name any 
Parliamentary orator, and suggest an appropriate subject, for him to 
make a speech which would be at once recognised as, alike in matter 
and in manner, such as the real man might have delivered! 

But it is perhaps still more remarkable, that the presence of a 
morbid poison in the blood should be the means of bringing up, in the 
ravings of delirium, Memories which had long since passed away from 
the Conscious Mind. The case of the maid-servant who thus repro- 
duced, the passages of Hebrew, and other languages unknown to her, 
which, years before, she had heard her master read aloud as he walked 
up and down his passage, is well known. The following parallel case 
I heard, some years since; from an intimate friend of my own. An 
old Welch man-servant who had lived with one branch or another 
of my friend’s family for fifty years, having left Wales at an early age, 
had entirely forgotten his native language; so that when any of his 
relatives came to see him, and spoke in the tongue most familiar to 
them, he was quite unable to understand it. But having an attack 
of fever when he was past seventy, he talked Welch fluently in his 
delirium.—Cases of this kind are often referred to as proving that 
impressions made upon our consciousness are registered by some 
change in the condition of the Brain which is consequent upon their. 
reception: but they seem to me to have a-yet deeper significance ; as 


‘has also that very singular phenomenon of the entire loss of a par- 


ticular language (generally, if not always, the one last acquired) from 
either a blow on the head, or an attack of some zymotic disease which 
has poisoned the brain for a time. If we try to think-out the sub- 
ject from the Physiological point of view, it will present itself in 
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‘ somewhat of the following shape. The record of each of those states 
of consciousness, of the aggregate of which the acquirement of a lan- 
guage consists, must consist in some change in the nutrition of the 
brain ; say, for example, the development of a certain group of nerve- 
cells. and nerve-fibres, constituting one connected system. The 
material particles constituting this system are continually changing ; 
but, according to the laws of Nutrition so admirably expounded 
thirty years ago by Sir James Paget, the structure itself is kept up 
by re-position of new, matter in the precise form of the old. ‘So long 
as this structure remains in acting connection with other parts of the 
Brain habitually called into play, the conscious memory of the lan- 
guage is retained ; that is, the individual wishing to recall the word 
or phrase that expresses the idea present to his mind, can do so. But 
by disuse this becomes more and more difficult. Thus it happens to 
myself, as doubtless to many others, that if an unusually long interval 
elapses without my having occasion to speak French, I find myself . 
unable to call to mind French words and phrases, which, if spoken to 
me, or seen in writing, I at once understand ; and yet, after being a 
week or two in France, and in the daily habit of speaking the lan- 
guage, I find my ideas shaping themselves in it, in the first instance, 
without the process of translation. As a Physiologist I should ‘say 
that the nerve-tracks which disuse has rendered imperfect, have re- 
stored themselves by use; so that the part of the Brain which has 
recorded the Language, has been brought back into ready connection 
with that which ministers to the current play of ordinary Thought. 
But a more prolonged disuse gradually produces such a disseverance, 
that the most determined effort cannot bring about the recall of 
equivalents in a language once even more familiar than that of later 
years; and yet the mechanism of the earlier thought is still 
preserved in working order, waiting to be called into action. 
Whether it be the omic condition of the blood, or the simple 
excitement of the cerebral circulation generally, or the special direc- 
tion of blood to a particular part of it, we cannot tell; but this much 
‘is certain—that under what we cannot but term purely Material 
conditions, strictly Mental phenomena present themselves, But all 
Brain-change is (like the action of any other mechanism) the manifes- 
tation of Force; and, in my view, such changes simply translate (as 
it were) one’ form of force into another.. Thus in the original record 
of any Idea, or set of Ideas, we may trace the following forms of . 
Force :—Chemical force—that is, the attraction of certain Chemical 
Elements for each .other—is embodied in the Organic Compounds 
which serve for the Nutrition of the Brain; Vital force—that is, 
Heat, converted by the Organism into its own form of energy, as the 
Thermo-electric pile converts it into Electricity—builds up these 
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materials into certain forms of Organized tissue ; Nerve-force—that 
is, Mind-force expressing itself through the Nervous apparatus— 
determining the particular mode in which the cells and fibres that 
are to record the impression shall be developed ; and, finally, the 
Mind-force, which involves, as the condition of its production, the 
disintegration of-a certain part of the previously-formed Cerebral 
, tissue. On the other hand, when the recorded impressions, long stored 
away in the depths of forgetfulness, are called back into the sphere of 
conscious activity, we have every reason to believe that the converse 
process takes place; Chemical changes in the nerve-substance setting 
free Nerve-force, just as a Galvanic current is produced by Chemical 
changes in the battery so soon as the circuit is closed; and this 
Nerve-force, transmitted to that central Sensorium, which is the 
instrument of the most mysterious process in our whole nature, 
expressing itself as Mind-force. 
Above and beyond all this Automatic Mechanism, but making use 
of it for its own purposes (as I have shown in a former Paper), is that 
Self-determining Will of Man, on which his Moral responsibility 
essentiallyf{depends. I do not altogether agree with Miss Cobbe * that 
this Will is the Ego; I should rather say that it determines what the 
Ego shall be. For the Ego must be regarded as the sum-total, or 
rather as the resultant, of the whole of our Conscious Life ; and this 
is made up alike of Automatic and of Volitional activity. But it 
should be the main object of Educational discipline, so to develop 
and direct the. Volitional power, as to give it a control over the 
Automatic activity; and it should be the main object of the self- 
discipline of our whole lives, to keep that activity within the limits 
which our Will, under‘the guidance of our Moral and Religious sense, 
strives to impose, upon it, and thus to bring our entire characters, as 
nearly into conformity with the Divine Ideal as our imperfect nature 
admits. 


I have thus endeavoured to indicate (for at present I can do no 
more) the line of Scientific thought, which appears to me most likely 
to bring clearly before us the presence of Mind and the exertion of 
Will in the phenomena of the Material Universe. And I have tried 
to show that if the Psychologist throws himself fearlessly into the 
deepest waters of speculative enquiry—provided that he trusts to the 
inherent buoyancy of the one fact of consciousness, that we have 
within us a self-determining Power which we call Well,—he need not , 
be afraid of being dragged down into the “coarse materialism” of the 
Nature-Philosophers of Germany ; but may accept to its fullest extent ` 
the doctrine of Evolution, with an increased rather than a diminished 


* “ Macmillah’s Magazine,” Nov. 1870, p. 36. 
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reverence for the Infinite Cause which has chosen that mode of mani- 
festing itself ; and may even find in the evidence that Mental activity 
can both determine, and be determined by, the Automatic activity of 
the Brain, the most satisfactory grounds which Science can afford for 
his belief that the phenomena of the Material Universe are the 
` expressions of a Mind and Will, of which Man’s is the finite prototype. 

And if it should be said that such a view tends to degrade Mind by 
bringing it into so close a relation with Matter, I would ask, on the 
other hand, whether it is not through the phenomena of the material 
Universe, that we derive our grandest conceptions of the Creator’s 
Power and Wisdom, and whether such conceptions are not absolutely 
necessary to complete the conception of His Goodness which we derive 
from our survey of the moral world. For myself, I can say that no 
thought has been so re-assuring to me, when oppressed by the sight 
of what has seemed a great Moral retrogradation, as that beautiful 
analogy drawn by Hartley between the movements of the Planets as 
seen respectively from the Earth and from the Sun, and the pheno- 
mena of the Moral World as seen respectively from our own stand- 
point and as they would be seen from the centre of the whole system. 
For as the occasionally-retrograde motions of the Planets seen from 
the Earth would be all seen from the Sun as continuous onward 
circuits, so (says Hartley) if we could only take our stand in the 
Divine Benevolence, and could view all moral retrogradations (as we 
deem them) from that Centre, we should see them as real progres- 
sions. That “He maketh{the wrath of Man to praise Him,” or, in 
other words, that He turns even the evil passions of Men into instru- 
ments for bringing about His beneficent ends,—and that “the 
remainder [or excess] of wrath He will restrain,’——has thus impressed 
itself on my mind as one of the most sublime of all the utterances 
of that-old Hebrew Poet, whose profound Religious Insight enabled 
him to discern by anticipation what the Philosophic Historian now 
deduces from -the Experience of the Past as one of its highest 
teachings. 

’ Theologians, then, have much to learn from Science ; and if they 
will once bring themselves to look upon Nature, or the Material Uni-’ 
verse, as the embodiment of the Divine Thought, and at the Scientific 
Study of Nature as Man’s endeavour to discover and apprehend that 
Thought (to have “thought the thoughts of God,” was the privilege 
most highly esteemed by Kepler), they will see that instead of holding 
themselves altogether aloof from the pursuit of Science, or stopping 
short in the search for Scientific Truth wherever it points towards a 
‘result that seems in discordance with their pre-formed conceptions, it 
is their duty to set themselves honestly to consider, whether conclusions 
upon which all Men of Science agree, who have applied themselves 
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carefully to any particular branch of inquiry (as, for example, that 
relating to the Antiquity of Man), or which even most of them are 
disposed to accept (as, for example, the Paleontological Continuity 
of Organic Life), are not at least as worthy of their credence, as the 
teachings of certain Ancient Books, which more and more distinctly 
appear, the more critically they are studied, to be simply the records 
of the early beliefs of the Hebrew Race as to their relations to their 
Theocratic Head. ; 

That any antagonism should be supposed to exist between those 
“Laws” which express the Uniformities of Nature discovered by 
Science, and the Will of the Author of Nature as manifested in those 
uniformities,—so as for the acceptance of the former to exclude the 
notion of the latter,—is to me extremely surprising. And the convic- 
tion of such.an antagonism which has been recently put forth by the 
intelligent author of “ A Discourse on the Inductive Philosophy,” * 
seems to me to have no other foundation than the doctrine of such 
Theologians as are utterly ignorant of Science, that the Universe is 
governed by “ Arbitrary Supernatural Will.” In this sense, indeed, 
it may well be said that “the scientific sense of the term Law is 
entirely opposite to that of Will;” still more is this the case, if 
“Will, in the only intelligible sense, or of which we can have any 
knowledge, viz, Human Will, is vengeful, arbitrary, variable, and 
capricious., “The distinction in the human mind,” continues the 
same writer, “between ‘ Will’ and ‘ Law,’ is not only very real, but is 
apparently ineradicable ; for it is found historically to pervade all 
philosophical literature.” —This may be very true of the past; but 
at the present time there is a tendency in this as in many other 
departments of Philosophy, to seek for a common basis of reconcile- 
ment between doctrines which appear antagonistic; and that basis 
is to be found in the idea that the highest, not the lowest, form of 
Human Will is to be taken as thé type—imperfect and limited as 
it must be—of the Divine. Look, for example, at any of the great 
reforms which have been carried through, within the remembrance of 
men still living, by the determined will of a few individuals, Was 
it a “vengeful, arbitrary, variable, and capricious” Will, which enabled 
Clarkson and Wilberforce to bring about the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, or Cobden and Bright to overthrow the Corn Laws? Was it 
not, on the contrary, a Will which, having set before itself a great 
and good object, steadily persevered in the course that led towards its 
accomplishment, which shaped its mode of operation to the best of.its 
limited prescience, which was not discouraged by temporary failures, 

* On the Inductive Philosophy, including a parallel between Lord Bacon and 
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and which finally succeeded because the means employed were on 
the whole adapted to bring about the result? Now, if the F'ore- 
knowledge be infinite, there will be no failures; because’ the foreseen 
inadequacy of the means will prevent fruitless efforts. And if the 
Power be infinite, there will be no, limitation of choice, except as to 
the means which will best conduce to the end in view. Thus, then 
there is no real antagonism between the scientific idea of Law, as 
expressive of Uniformity of Action, and the Theological idea of Will 
exerting itself with a fixed purpose according to a predetermined 
plan; and of the existence of such a plan, the revelations of Science 
furnish Theology with its best evidence. “For the Immutability of 
the Divine Nature is nowhere more clearly manifested than in that 
continuance of the same mode of action, not merely through the 
limited period of Human experience, but, as we have now strong 
reason (on scientific grounds alone) to believe, from the very com- 
mencement of the present system of the Universe—which enables 
us to discern somewhat of the plan on which He has acted, and is 
still acting. If every action of the Creator were immediately 
prompted by present contingencies, instead of being the result of 
predetermination based on perfect knowledge of the future, there 
could be no Law. If that knowledge were, like Man’s, imperfect, 
though we might trace a general method when the arrangements 
were viewed in their totality, the details would have much of that 
unsteadiness and occasional want of consistency which we perceive in 
the actions of even the best-regulated Human Mind. The laws 
would be made to bend to the necessities of the time; and new 
interpositions would be continually necessary, to correct the errors 
that would occasionally arise in the working of the machine. So far, 
however, is this from being the case in the Divine operations, that, 
in the only department of Science ‘in which the Philosopher has been 
able, from the simplicity of the phenomena, to attain to a complete 
generalization of them, he has every reason to believe that the same 
laws’ have been in operation from the beginning, or, in other words, 
that the work of Creation was commenced upon a plan so perfect that 
no subsequent change in this plan has been required.” * 

Let us take another ‘illustration. “If I, as a Father,” I wrote nearly 
thirty years ago, “ had foreknowledge enough to form, at this moment, 
all my future plans for the education of my children, and had 
wisdom enough to adapt these plans in the best possible manner to 
their respective characters, as they are progressively developed, and 
to all the conditions in which they may hereafter find themselves, 
and had power enough to carry these plans into operation, so that 
the course of events would not require the alteration of one tittle in 
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their fulfilment, —would not this be a far more perfect manifestation 
of a Paternal character, than the continual change in his schemes 
which the Human parent is usually obliged to make, in order to 
adapt them to the purpose he has in view? The perpetual recur- 
rence of obvious design, in the latter case, may be, to an ordinary 
bystander, more suggestive of the intentions of the Parent; but the 
more profound observer will take another view, and will have reason 
to doubt, from the necessity of the perpetual change, the wisdom of 
the controlling power. The idea of constancy and invariability in 
the Creator’s plan, therefore, by referring all those provisions for 
Man’s benefit which He has placed before us either in possession or 
in prospect, to the period when this present system of things had a 
beginning,—simply wntedates the exercise of this discerning Love ; 
and so far from our ideas of its nature losing any of their force on this 
account, it appears to me that they ought to be strengthened and 
elevated, in precisely the same ratio as I have endeavoured to show 
that: our ideas of His Power and Wisdom are heightened in propor- 
tion to the remoteness of the point from which we view His operations, 
and the consequent extent of the survey that we can take.” 

` The scientific sense of the term “Law,” therefore, which simply 
implies Uniformity of Sequence, or the occurrence of the same events 
under the same conditions, so far from being in antagonism with the 
notion of “ Will,” is only in antagonism with that idea of its exercise 
which is furnished by a Theology now disowned by the best thinkers 
of our time. As Mr. Herbert Spencer has well remarked, “All 
. minds have been advancing towards a belief in the constancy of sur- 
rounding co-existences ahd sequences. Familiarity with special uni- 
formities has generated the abstract conception of Uniformity; and 
this idea has been in successive generations slowly gaining fixity and 
clearness...... Wherever there exist phenomena of which the 
dependence is not yet ascertained, these most cultivated intellects, 
impelled by the conviction that here, too, there is some invariable 
connection, proceed to observe, compare, and experiment ; and when 
they discover the law to which the phenomena conform, as they 
eventually do, their general belief in the universality of Law is further 
strengthened...... This habitual recognition of Law distinguishes — 
modern thought from ancient thought.” But not even Mr. Herbert 
Spencer could express himself on this subject more explicitly, than did 
Dr. Chalmers more than forty years ago :—“ It is no longer doubted 
by men of science, that every remaining semblance of irregularity in 
the Universe is due, not to the fickleness of Nature, but to the ignor- 
ance of Man,—that her most hidden movements are conducted with 
a uniformity as rigorous as Fate—that even the fitful agitations of 
the weather have their law and their principle,—that the intensity of 
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every breeze, and the number of drops in every shower, and the for- 
mation of every cloud, and all the recurring alternations of storm and 
sunshine, and the endless shiftings of temperature, and those tremu- 
lous vibrations of the air which our instruments have enabled us to 
discover, but have not’ enabled us to explain,—that still, they follow 
each other by a method of succession, which, though greatly more ` 
intricate, is yet as absolute in itself as the order of the Seasons, or the 
mathematical courses of Astronomy. This is the impression of every 
philosophical mind with regard to Nature ; and it is strengthened by 
each new accession that is made to science. The more we are 
acquainted with her, the more are we led to recognize her constancy, 
and to view her as a mighty thougli complicated machine, all whose 
results are sure, and all whose workings are invariable.”’* 

.There seems to be another source, however, for the supposed 
antagonism between the notion of Law and that of Will as the 
governing and. sustaining power of the Universe ; namely, the idea 
that when God is said to “govern by law,” it is implied that some 
agency exists between Himself and Nature: This idea seems to have 
its origin in the imperfect analogy supplied by Human legislation — 
an analogy so misleading that I should earnestly wish that the term 
Law could be altogether banished from Science, if it were not that, 
when carefully examined, the Laws of Man’s devising are found to be 
nothing else than expressions of certain predetermined wniformities 
of action of the Governing Power. In the infancy of human society, 
the king of each people, or the chieftain of each tribe, is “a law unto 
himself ;” that is, his decisions are arbitrary, his judgments deter- 
mined by his personal will,—though not, perhaps, altogether un- 
influenced by hereditary custom or by public opinion. But gradually 
it comes to be felt that uniformity of system is desirable, that punish- 
ments should be strictly proportioned to offences, that the rights of 
property should be defined, that the relations of marriage and of 
family, of master and bondman, should be settled and prescribed ; and 

code of laws comes to be constructed, which attracts and crystallizes 
(as it were) into a definite and coherent form the separate atoms that 
were previously free and independent—each deriving a power of its own 
from either the general Will of the People, or the individual Will of 
the Sovereign; and that power being the real source of the efficacy of 
the code, which merely expresses the uniformity of the mode in which 
it is thenceforth to be exercised. 

Parallel illustrations may be drawn from our own jurisprudence 
at the present time. Every one knows that, in addition to our 
“Statute Law,” there is a great body of “Common Law,” consist- 
ing of the decisions of those who are accredited as our ‘ablest 


* Chalmers’s Works, vol, vii, p. 204, 
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Judges, upon a great number and variety of questions to which the 
statute law does not apply. The coercive efficacy of these decisions 
is derived from the public opinion of the logal. profession which 
sanctions them, backed by the governing power which .adopts 
them 3 and if they were digested into a Code of Statute Laws, they 
would only gain in accessibility, conciseness, and uniformity, perhaps 
at the expense of intelligibility and direct applicability. In either 
case they would be the expressions of the Will of the Governing 
Power, guided by the judgment on which it relies for its guidance.— 
So, again, the Law of the Equity Courts, as it is now coming to be 
, called, is the body of accepted decisions of the Court of Chancery, 
upon a class of cases in which the first principles of Justice between 
man and man are professedly regarded as the guide, rather than 
formal rules. The original function of these Courts (if the popular 
understanding of it be well founded) was to decide cases for which 
the stricter jurisdiction of the Common Law Courts could not supply 
a remedy. The Sovereign was appealed to for his interference, and 
took upon himself to supply the defect, by hearing the suit and 
personally deciding upon it. He found it desirable, however, to have 
recourse to the advice of his-Chancellor, who thus came to be called 
the “ keeper of the king’s conscience ;” and in consequence of the 
increase of appeals of this nature, that officer became in the end an 
Equity Judge, with authority to exercise the Sovereign Power to give 
effect to his decisions—Now suppose that the views of our most 
.advanced’ Law Reformers were carried out, that the unwritten Law 
alike of the Courts of Equity and of Common Law were reduced to 
a Code, that a fusion of these jurisdictions took place, and that the 
‘ Judges of both, as representatives of the Sovereign, administered 
this Code, what would the coercive efficacy of this uniform system 
depend on, savè the Power which its Ministers derive, from the 
Sovereign, and the Sovereign ultimately from the People ? 

But we may go still higher. Suppose that the principles of Justice 
and Equity could be perfectly understood, and could be uniformly 
acted on,—with freedom from all personal bias, and with entire 
knowledge’ of all the circumstances of each case,—by the Judges 
appointed by the Crown, there would be no need of any Code of 
Laws at all, except for the information of those who are amenable to 
it. In fact, the study of their decisions would enable a systematic 
code to be constructed, every part of which would be in perfect 
harmony with the rest; just as the laws of Musical construction are 
mainly based upon the methods followed by those great Composers, 
whose works are accepted by the common consent of the most culti- 
vated musicians as of dominant authority. 

But we may go higher still, Supposing. that the principles of 
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Justice and Equity were thoroughly understood and acted on by 
every individual of a community, there would be no necessity for 
any law whatever; since everyone, doing what is right in his own 
eyes, would also be respecting the rights of others. This, of course, 
would be the millennium of human society ; and we are still far 
enough from it. Yet there always have been limited communities 
in which this condition has been approached sufficiently nearly to 
. Show that it is at any rate theoretically possible. Iw such a case, the 
Law, if thought of at all, would be thought of in the way that-every 
truly right-minded man thinks of it now. For the question would 
be—not, ‘ What penalty shall I incur by the violation of it ?’—but, 
‘What is it right and just that I should do in this particular con- 
juncture of circumstances?’ And thus the first principles of Justice 
and Equity, penetrating the whole mechanism of society, would guide 
its working as uniformly and consistently as any Code of Laws 
could do. 

Hence the analogy of Human Legislation, when T traced 
out, affords no support whatever to the idea that in the Divine 
Government of the Universe there is an agency of any kind what- 
ever intervening between the First Cause and the Phenomena of 
Nature, For since no Human Law is in reality anything else than the 
expression of the Will of the Governing Power,—whether that power 
be wielded by a single individual who rules by his personal supremacy, 
or be vested in him as the impersonation of the will of the whole 
community, or be directly exerted by the community itself, its 
action upon those who are subject to it, is simply the constant, 
though silent, operation of that ‘Will; which loses all its coercive 
efficacy, the moment that the Power which enforces it is withdrawn 
by the overthrow of the Government which exercised it! Now if 
the Law as first laid down by a Human legislator, prove inadequate 
to produce the desired effect he modifies or changes it ; the alteration 
being required simply on account of his limited foreknowledge. 
Supposing him to be endowed with the Infinite Prescience of the 
Divine Being, all the results of any exertion of his Will that he might’ 
_ ‘embody in a Law, would be so completely foreseen in the first 

instance, that (supposing him to be possessed of adequate Power) he ` 
could adapt his Law to the purpose it is to serve, with such perfection 
as to retider any subsequent alteration unnecessary. 

The one essential difference’ between Legislation, whether Divine 
or Human, for the Moral Government of Man, and the method of 
the Divine Government in the Physical Universe, consists in this :— 
that those predetermined uniformities of the Will of the Governing 
Power which are to act upon the Minds of responsible beings, must 
be expressed in a form intelligible to them, in order that they may 
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exert their appropriate influence ; whilst the direct and’ immediate 
operation of that Will in the phenomena of the Universe makes , 
itself only known to us through the Uniformities which we recognize 
in those phenomena, our own expressions of which (so far as they 
have been discerned by us) we call the “ Laws of Nature.” But it is 
obvious that this difference is superficial, not fundamental ; affecting 
ather the mode in which we become acquainted with the Governing 
Will, than the modus operandi of the Will itself. We may say that 
God governs the Moral World by Laws, because the two great 
Christian Commandments are accepted by us all as éxpressions of 
His Will, conforming (as they do) to the highest teachings of our 
own Moral Sense. But in regard to the Physical Universe, it seems 
to me that we ought to substitute for the phrase “Government by 
Laws,” “Government according to Laws ;”—meaning thereby, the 
exertion of the Divine Will, or the operation of the First Cause, 
according to certain constant uniformities, which are simply unchange- 
able because—as they were originally devised by Infinite Wisdom— 
any change would be for the worse. 

The contrast which Mr. Finch has set forth i in the following Table, 


RELIGION. ' s 
Dominion of Deity 
or 
Method of Divine Government 
; on Earth 
and ` 
WILL. or LAW. 
eama paaa 
Supernatural, Arbitrary, Natural, Invariable, 

aa a Disereaitle 

Sorjptares Nature 
(Revelation). (Reason). 

Study of ; ` Interrogation of by 
Literary, Logical, Synthetical, Sbzerration, Experiment, Analysis. 
Belief. { Ee, Faith. "Inquiry. E enag } Knowledge. 
Ideas : Sensations. 

Cintnition.). ~ ; a ein 

Deduction. Induction. 

| 
THEOLOGY. SCIENCE. - 


as to the method of the Divine Government, between Will and , 
Law, seems to me to represent only the contrast between such an 
Anthropomorphic conception of the Deity as (I should hope) is ' 
entertained by but few’ Theologians at the present time, and that - 
higher and larger conception of His Nature and Attributes which 
is based on modern Scientific Culture. Some thoughts on this 
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point, which I expressed twenty years ago in a work now out of 
print, may be not unappropriately reproduced here :— 

“The conception which each individual forms of the Divine 
Nature depends in great degree upon his own habits of thought ; 
but there are two extremes, towards one or other of which most of 
the current notions on this subject may be said to tend, and between 
which they seem to have oscillated in all periods of the history of 
Monotheism, These are Pantheism and Anthropomorphism. 

“Towards the Pantheistic aspect of Deity we are especially led 
by the philosophic contemplation of His agency in External Nature ; 
for in proportion as we fix our attention: exclusively upon the ‘ Laws’ 
which express the orderly sequence of its phenomena, and upon 
the ‘Forces’ whose agency we recognize as their immediate 
causes, do we come to think of the Divine}Being as the mere First 
Principle of the Universe, as an all-Comprehensive ‘Law’ to which 
all other laws are subordinate, as that most general ‘Cause’ of 
which all the physical forces are but. manifestations. This con- 
ception embodies a great truth and a fundamental error. Its truth 
is the recognition of the universal and all-controlling agency of the 
Deity, and of His presence im Creation rather than on the outside 
of it. Its error lies in the absence of any distinct recognition of 
that conscious volitional agency, which is the essential attribute 
of Personality; for without this, the Universe is nothing else than 
a gieat self-acting machine, its Laws are but the expressions of 
‘surd necessity, and all the higher tendencies and aspirations of 
the Human Soul are but ‘a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.’ 

“The Anthropomorphic Conception of Deity, on the other hand, 
arises from the too exclusive contemplation of owr own nature as the 
type of the Divine; and although in the highest form in which it 
may be held, it represents the Deity as a Being in whom all the 
noblest attributes of Man’s spiritual essence are expanded to 
Infinity, yet it is practically limited and degraded by the impossi- 
bility of fully realizing such an existence to our minds; the failings 
and imperfections incident to our Human Nature being attributed to 
the Divine, in proportion as the low standard of intellectual and 
moral development in each individual keeps down his’ idea of 
possible excellence. Even the lowest form of any such Conception, 
however, embodies (like the Pantheistic) a great truth, though 
mingled with a large amount of error. It represents the Deity as a 
Person; that is, as possessed of that intelligent Volition, which we 
recognize in ourselves as the source of the power we determinately’ 
exert, through our bodily organism, upon the world around; and it 
invests him also with those moral attributes, which place Him in 
sympathetic relation with His sentient creatures. But this concep- 
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tion’ is erroneous, in so far as it represents the. Divine Nature as 
restrained in ‘its operations by any of those limitations which are 
inherent in the véry Constitution of Man; and in particular, because 
it leads those who accept it to think of the Creator as ‘a remote and 
retired mechanician, inspecting from without the éngine of Creation 
to see how it performs, and as either leaving it entirely to itself 
when once it has been brought into full activity, or as only inter- 
fering at intervals to change the mode of its operation. _ 

“Now the truths which these views separately contain, are in 
~ perfect harmony with each other; and the very act of bringing them 
into combination, effects the elimination of the errors with which 
they were previously associated. For the idea.of the universal and 
all-controlling agency of the Deity, and of His immediate presence 
throughout Creation, is not found to be in the least degree incon- 
sistent with the idea of His personality, when that idea is detached 
from the limitations which cling to it in the minds of those whe 
have not expanded their Anthropomorphic conception by the scien-: 
tific contemplation of Nature. On the contrary, when we have once 
arrived at that conception of Force as an expression of Will, 
which we-derive from our own experience of its production, the 
universal ‘and ‘constantly-sustaining agency of the Deity is recog- 
nized in every phenomenon of the -external Universe; and we ‘are 
thus led to feel that in the Material Creation itself we have the same 
distinct evidence of His personal existence and ceaseless activity, as 
we have of the agency of Intelligent Minds in the creations of Artistic 
genius, or in the elaborate ‚contrivances of Mechanical skill, or in 
those written records of Thought which arouse our physical nature 
into kindred activity.” 

If God be outside the Physical Universe, then do those atenda 
ideas of its vastness remove Him further and further from us. But 
if He be embodied in it, then does every such extension give us a 
larger notion of His being. Entertaining these views, I need scarcely 
say how entirely I concur in the following expression of them recently 
given by, Mr. Martineau, with his characteristic-power and felicity 
of language:—“ What, indeed, have we found by moving out 
along all radii into the Infinite?’ That: the whole is woven to- 
gether in one sublime tissue of intellectual relations, geometric and . 
physical,—the realized original, of which all our science is but the 
partial copy. That science is the crowning product and supreme. 
expression of human reason... .‘Unless, therefore, it takes more - 
mental faculty to construe [or, as I should say, to interpret] a 
Universe, than to cause it,’ to read the Book of Nature than to 
write it, we must more than ever look-upon its sublime face as the 
living appeal of thought to thought.” 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER. 





ON PRAYER, 


p=% Editor of the Contemporary Review is liberal enough to 

grant me space for a few brief reflections on a subject,’ a 
former reference to which in these pages has, I believe, brought 
down upon me a considerable amount of animadversion. 

It maybe interesting to some if I glance at a few cases illustrative 
of the history of the human mind in relation to this and kindred 
subjects. In the fourth century the belief in Antipodes was deemed 
unscriptural and heretical The pious. Lactantius was as angry 
with the people who held this notion as my censors are with me, and 
quite as unsparing in his denunciations of their * Monstrosities,” 
Lactantius was irritated because, in his mind, by education and habit, 
cosmogony and religion were indissolubly associated, and, therefore, 
simultaneously disturbed. In the early part of the 17th century the 
notion that the earth was fixed, and that the sun and stars revolved 
round it daily, was interwoven in a similar manner with religious 
feeling, the separation then attempted by Galileo arousing animosity 
and kindling persecution. Men still living can remember the indig- 
nation excited by the first revelations of geology regarding the age 
of the earth, the association. between chronology and religion being 
for the time indissoluble. In our day, however, the best-informed 
clergymen are prepared to admit that our views of the Universe, 
and its Author, are not impaired, but improved, by the abandonment 
of the Mosaic account of the Creation. Look, finally, at the excite- 
ment caused by the publication of the Origin of Species, and com- 
pare it with the calm attendant on the appearance of the far more 
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outspoken, and from the old point of view, more impious Descent of 
Man. : ' 

Thus religion survives after the removal of what had been long 
considered essential to'it. In our day the Antipodes are accepted, 
the fixity of the earth is given up, the period of Creation and the 
reputed age of the world are alike dissipated, Evolution is looked 
upon without terror, and other changes have occurred in the same 
direction too numerous to be dwelt upon here. In fact from the 

earliest times to the present, religion has been undergoing a process 
of purification, freeing ‘itself slowly and painfully from the physical 
errors which the busy and uninformed intellect mingled with the 
aspiration of the soul, and which’ ignorance sought to perpe- 
tuate. Some of us think a final act of purification remains to be 
performed, while others oppose this notion with the confidence and 
the warmth of ancient times. The bone of contention at present is 
the physical value of prayer. It is not my wish to excite surprise, 
much less to draw forth protest by the employment of this phrase. 
I would simply ask any intelligent person to look the problem , 
honestly and steadily, in the face, and then to say whether in the 
estimation of the great body of those who sincerely resort to it, 
prayer does not, at all events upon special occasions, invoke a Power 
which checks and augments the descent of rain, which changes the 
force and direction of winds, which, affects the growth of corn, and 
the health of men and cattle—a Power, in short, which, when ap- 
pealed to under pressing circumstances, produces the precise effects 
caused by physical energy in the ordinary course of things. To 
any person who deals sincerely with the subject, and refuses to blur 

_ his moral vision by intellectual subtleties, this, I think, will appear 
a true statement’ of the case. f 

It is under this aspect alone-that the scientific student, so far as 
I represent him, has any, wish to meddle with prayer. Forced upon — 
his atjention as a form of physical energy, or as‘ the equivalent of 
such energy, he claims the right of subjecting it to those methods of 
examination from which all our present knowledge of the physical 
universe is derived. And if his researches lead him to a conclusion 
adverse to its claams—if his enquiries rivet him still closer to the 
philosophy enfolded in the words, “He maketh his sun to shine on 
the evil and on the good,,and sendeth rain upon the just and upon 

„the unjust ”—he contends only for the displacement of prayer, not 
for its extinction. He simply says, physical nature is not its legiti-. 
mate domain. 

This conclusion, moreover, must be based on . pure physical evidence, 
and not on any inherent unreasonableness in the act of prayer. The 
theory that the system of nature is under the control of a Being who 
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changes phenomena in compliance with the prayers of men, is, in my 
opinion, a perfectly legitimate one. It may of course be rendered 
futile by being associated .with conceptions which contradict it, but 
such conceptions form no necessary part of the theory. It is a 
matter of experience that an earthly father, who is at the same time 
both wise and tender, listens to the requests of his children, and, if 
they do not ask amiss, takes pleasure in granting their requests. We 
know also that this compliance extends to the alteration, within 
certain limits, of the current of events on earth. With this sugges- 
tion offered by our experience, it is no departure from scientific 
method to place behind natural phenomena, a universal Father, who, 
in answer to the prayers of His children, alters the currents of those 
phenomena. . Thus far Theology and Science go hand in hand. The 
conception of an «ther, for example, trembling with the waves of 
light, is suggested by the ordinary" phenomena of wave-motion in 
water and in air; and in like manner the conception of personal 
volition in nature is suggested by the ordinary action of man upon 
earth, I therefore urge no vmpossibilities, though you constantly 
charge me with doing so. JI do not even urge inconsistency, but, on 
the contrary, frankly admit that you have as good a right to place 
your conception at the root of phenomena as I have to place mine. 
But without verification a theoretic conception is a mere figment 
of the intellect, and I am sorry to find us parting company at this 
point. The region of theory, both in science and theology, lies 
behind the world of the senses, but the verification of theory occurs 
in the sensible world. To check the theory we have simply to com- 
pare the deductions from it with the facts of observation. Ifthe 
deductions be in accordance with the facts, we accept the theory: 
if in opposition, the theory is given up. A single experiment 
is frequently devised by which the theory must stand or fall. Of 
this character was the determination of the velocity of light in 
liquids as a crucial: test of the Emission Theory. According to 
Newton, light travelled faster in water than in air; according to an 
experiment suggested, by Arago, and executed by Fizeau and Foucault, 
it travelled faster in air than in water. The experiment was conclu- 
sive against Newton’s theory. ` ‘ 
But while science cheerfully submits to this ordeal, it seems im- 
possible to devise a mode of verification of their theory which does 
not arouse resentment in theological minds. Is it that while the 
pleasure of the scientific man culminates in the demonstrated har- 
mony between theory and fact, the highest pleasure of the religious 
man has been already tasted in the very act of praying, prior to 
verification, any further effort in this direction being a mere distur- 
bance of his peace? Or is it that we have before us a residue of ` 
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that mysticism of the middle ages which has been so admirably 
described by Whewell—that “ practice of referring things and events 
not to clear and distinct notions, not’ to general rules capable. of 
direct verification, but to notions vague, distant, and vast, which we 
cannot bring into contact with facts; as when we connect natural 
' events with moral and historic causes.” “ Thus,” he continues, “the 
character of mysticism is that it refers.particulars, not to géeneraliza- 


tions, homogeneous and immediate, but to such as are heterogeneous’ 


and: remote; to which we must add that the process of this reference 
is not a calm act of the intellect, but is accompanied with a eee of 
enthusiastic feeling.” 


Every feature, here depicted, and some more questionable ones, ; 
, have shown themselves of late ; most conspicuously, I regret to say, 


in the “leaders” of.a weekly journal of considerable influence, and one, 
‘ on many grounds, entitled to the respect of thoughtful men. In the 
correspondence, however, published by ‘the same jotirna] are to be 
_ found two or three letters well calculated to correct the temporary 
flightiness of the journal itself. ` 


Obj is not my habit of mind to think otherwise than solemnly of | ' 


the feeling which prompts prayer. It is a potency which I should 
like to see guided, not extinguished, devoted to practicable objects 
instead of wasted upon air. In some form or other, not yet evident, 
it may, as alleged, be necessary to man’s highest culture. Certain 
it is that, while I rank many persons who employ’ it low in the scale 
of being, natural foolishness, bigotry, and intolerance being in their 
case intensified by the notion that they have access to the ear of 
God, I regard others who employ it as forming part of the very cream, 
of. the earth. The faith that simply adds to the folly and ferocity of 


the one, is turned to-enduring sweetness, holiness, abounding charity, . 


and self-sacrifice by the other. Christianity in fact varies with the 


nature upon which.it falls.. Often unreasonable, if not contemptible, ' 


in its purer forms prayer hints at disciplines which few of us can 
neglect without moral loss. But no good can come of giving it a 
delusive value by claiming for it,a power in physical nature. It 
may strengthen the heart to meet life’s losses and thus indirectly 


promote physical well-being, as the digging of Aisop’s orchard 


brought a treasure -of fertility greater than the treasure sought. 


Such indirect issues we. all admit; but it would be simply dishonest’ 


- to affirm that it is such issues that are always in view. Here, for 
the present, I must end. I ask no space to reply to those railers 
who make such free use of the terms insolence, outrage, profanity, 
and blasphemy. They obviously lack the sobriety of mind necessary: 
to give ‘accuracy to their statements, or to render their charges 
worthy of serious refutation. ` JOHN: TYNDALL. 


1 
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I. 


T a paper published in the Contemporary Review of July last, 
I made a proposal to ascertain, by a practical test, the value of 


prayer on behalf of the sick. It was my aim to invite the attention of - 


all thoughtful persons, but I desired, co-operation, especially from those ` 
who have a firm belief in the value of such prayer. Strange to say, 
_none of the latter have responded in a favourable sense. Indeed, by 
many, my. proposal has been called profane, irreligious, and by other 
similar epithets; while in the numerous articles which have appeared 
on the subject, I myself have been termed materialist and infidel, 
whatever those appellations may signify. Nevertheless, I have often 
observed invitations to united prayer issued for various objects’to the 
“religious world,” such as for the prosperity of Sunday-schools, the 
conversion of the Jews, or of foreign peoples to Christianity, and that 
the invitations have been largely and devoutly complied with. In 
the last-named instance I have read glowing descriptions of the ob- 
vious answers that have been vouchsaféd to such prayer, and I have 
even seen numerical estimates of the conversions which have thus 
been effected. Yet, and with equal solemnity, I have said to the 
religious world, “Let us pray,” and the religious world has declined 
the exercise! This strikes me as a remarkable circumstance, and I 
propose to inquire why it has occurred. For the object of prayer— 
the recovery of the sick—is, as I have formerly shown, universally 
admitted by the Christian Church to be a legitimate, one. And the 
ultimate aim of my proposal was, that the value of prayer might be 
not only estimated, but also utilized to a larger extent than hereto- 
fore on behalf, at any rate, of our great charitable institutions. What 
was there in this to warrant the opposition, the abuse, the attempt to 
afix the “odium theologicum” which the proposer encounters? - 
Why, indeed, was my suggestion not regarded with favour by pro- 
fessedly religious people, and embraced with that activity and 
fervour which would certainly have been manifested by many had 
I proposed special services for the conversion of the “heathen,” in-. 
stead of for the recovery of the sick? I propose at the outset to 
pursue this inquiry. 

Some things seem to have been wholly lost sight of,or not understood 
by my opponents. Among these I must include the Rev. R. F. Little- 
dale, whose paper on “The Rationale of Prayer” appeared in the 
August number, so far as he criticises my proposal, although the 
article mainly applies to Professor Tyndall. 
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Now, at the outset, that which strikes me most forcibly, and I 
must confess which painfully shocks me, is the extreme ignorance of 
what is comprehended by the exercise—prayer—and the really irre- 
ligious state of heart, if I may borrow what is almost a theological 
metaphor, manifested by my critics, especially those who write from 
the soi-disant “religious” side.of the question. For example, while 
I specifically designed an inquiry to ascertain the value of “ prayer for . 
the sick,” and by means of this, the value of direct petition for material 
benefits of any kind as classified by me, I am charged with denying 
directly or by implication, the value of prayer altogether! It scatcely 
_ seems to enter into the schemes of my opponents, that, to some minds, 
especially may I say to the minds of the much abused physicists, the , 
larger and more important part of prayer is that which is in no sense 
of the words a petitioning for benefits. Dr. Littledale, in replying to 
Professor Tyndall’s obvious allusion to this larger sense—in a passage 

* quoted—denies that it has that meaning, and terms the secondary or 
reflected benefit arising tothe mind from prayer for good to which he 
limits it “ An Immoral Sham,” “is at a loss to guess ‘what kind of a 
God he (the Professor) is willing to pray to, or what kind of blessings - 
he is prepared to pray for.” Mark—“ blessings to pray for ”—always 
petition, and beyond petition, nothing! Professor Tyndall can well 
take care of himself, and I shall interfere in no part of the question 
between himself and Dr. Littledale, except so far as it concerns views 
which I myself hold. Besides, I have not the least means of knowing 
what the belief of Professor Tyndall may be, except through his 
writings, having but once spoken to him on the subject of my 
former paper, and having had no sort of communication with him, ` 
of any kind. since. I am compelled to say this, lest he may be 
held answerable for any opinion of mine, except so far as his note 
of July last indicated. If prayer be nothing more than asking 
a Deity to confer, as gifts, many things which, to our little vision 
and narrow circles of observing, appear desirable, then I for one, 
in common with many other “ physicists,” have'long laboured under 
‘a delusion ; and one of the nobler effects of prayer, I’learn from the 
lips of a “aivine, to be little better than “a fit of voluntary: 
hysterics,” a condition, let me observe, twice applied to his oppo- 
nents in the course of one article, I think I may fairly say with 
as little of real meaning as of good taste. However, I am willing 
to believe he is unacquainted with the malady. 

I can understand how, in this practical and material age, as it has 
become the fashion to call it, the great bulk of mankind has come to , 
associate the idea of acquiring good, and that idea, only, with the 
exercise of prayer. To ask that God may protect us in danger, 
that a carriage may convey us safely, that a medicine may be. 
blessed, and so help us to get to our business again, that the ‘rain 
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may fall in the fields about us, when the crops are taking harm for 
` want of water, is the natural outcome of a man whose great aim in 
life—no doubt a legitimate aim—is to better himself. And it is very, 
very much in accord with the needs of an increasing population, 
when that aim becomes perhaps more difficult than ever of attain- 
ment. It is deemed nobler to ask for a clearer intellect, for gréater 
` self-control and a mastery over passions; a not leés material good each 
one, after all, and not less valuable in pursuing the aim described ; 
computable, therefore, as pecuniary values equally with the preceding 
goods, if need be, but by a more complex process., All such prayer 
springs from the instinct of self-preservation, of selfishness, if you 
please. But if this be the common faith, the common people have 
not been left to arrive at it by that road alone. Their religious 
teachers have through all time inculcated the self-seeking petition 
as a duty, and have called it “prayer: ” perhaps no religious office 
has been more extolled, or more regarded as essential to religious 
life. And their teachers, especially those of the Ancient Church, 
have derived large revenues from its exercise by way of petition, 
especially for the preservation from suffering in a future. state, of 
individuals who have been able to pay largely for the influence so 
exercised with the Deity. I observe that Dr. Littledale is evidently 
favourable to the exercise of this function (p. 453). 
But since prayer has thus been so largely regarded and utilized as 
a means of augmenting wealth and comfort, I and others can scarcely 
be deemed irreligious, because, although very willing to accept these 
goods, we are compelled to doubt the value of the means employed 
for obtaining them. Moreover, itis greatly disappointing at first to 
the matured man to be thus forced to question it, having believed 
it implicitly by force of education when a youth. Indeed, the sincere 
honest doubt can scarcely arise except in a devout mind, in a mind 
earnestly desirous to find the truth, and to accept it, however painful 
it may at first sight appear. The cessation to believe in the value of 
petition to the Most High is at all events an acknowledgment of a _ 
power lost, a thing which all men part with reluctantly. The merely 
indifferent man, caring for none of these questions, will, if he think at 
all, exercise a worldly common sense, and say, “ All the world prays: 
what all the world has done must be right: if there be any value in 
prayer (petition), why should I deprive myself of it?” And behold 
he prayeth !—after his fashion. Now, “all the world prays,” in that 
man’s mouth, is as good reasoning as Dr. Littledale’s, when he argues 
for the value of prayer from its universality (p. 437 and p. 445). I 
shall presently consider the question of its practice throughout the 
world, and of the efficacy of prayer by way of petition, but will first 
endeavour to show what prayer may be according to the views of a 
physicist, and which. in all the criticisms I have read, never seems 
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to be so much as dreamed of. Hence my painful sense of the want of 
real religious feeling outside the circle said to be so exclusive, and 
incapable of any lofty conceptions, or of any aims, indeed, beyond 
purely scientific investigation (p. 450). 

‘Tama physiologist, say, belonging to a section “of the “narrow” 
‘physicists—or a geologist. I am engaged in a search after the 
manner or nature of work exercised by some great power infinitely 
beyond me. What wonder and admiration overwhelm me as J trace: 
the operation of a Supreme Intelligence! I may, or may not, anthro- 
pomorphise that Power, and call “ Him” “ Creator,” “Deity,” “ Father,” 
what you will: terms all equally good, but alike inadequate to imply 
the object or source of that inexpressible sense of admiration which 
fills me. Each term, feeble enough, and but slightly differing one 
from the other, in presence of the All Supreme, and in the act of 


‘tracing the symbols of originating Mind, in the happily untransla-- 


table text which occupies the patient and humble seeker after fact. An 
original, revealing beauty beyond imagining, power, resource, and 
order of the grandest kind, An unerring order, which, in our expe- 
rience, knows no exception, is all-sufficient, and furnishes to us, its 
children, the highest type and model of perfect organization. Do I 
quail before the inexorable decree, the “ necessity ” of that Order, if you 
‘please? Or, may-I not rather rejoice in it—confide, hope, trust in it; 
know that my own place is a ‘part of the grand whole, and do my 
work unquestioningly and unsuggestingly? There is no influence so. 
soothing, none so reconciling to the chequered conditions of life as 
consciousness of the absolute stability of the Rock on which the phy- _ 
sicist takes his stand ; who, ‘knowing the intelligent order that per- 


` vades the Universe, believes in it, and with true filial .piety would 


never suggest petition for a change in the Great Will as touching. 
any childish whim of his own. I cannot express my repugnance at 


- the notion that supreme intelligence and wisdom can be influenced. 


by the suggestion of any human mind, however great. = 

It is thus that we may breathe the true spirit of communion ‘with, 
the Unseen, here realize a sense of dependence upon that which is, 
too great to be moved, and gladly cherish submission to the only. 
mastership found to be unchanging and sufficing. Here the physi-. 
eist fears no catastrophe, regards calmly all that happens, whatever 
it may be, as the outcome of the forces that exist. His work, and, 
the, work of all men, the only work that satisfies and endures, is the 
finding and maintaining of truth so far as he knows it, freely giving 
equal licence to every other man to do the same. Comparing as we. 
do at this moment our observations and experience, and in the clash. 
of thought evoking truth, victory for whichever side matters not to 


shim, since it surely will in the end be for the side of truth. For, ` 


the future he has no anxiety: the supreme Order in which he has a 


t 
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place and work cannot fail to provide, and he submits, without 
suggesting Jimits or a definition to the plan he never could have 
devised and cannot compass; too glad to believe that all such order 
is not to be influenced by human interference. 

Such a spirit enters into a man’s life, is part of it, needs no special 
seasons or excitement to evoke.it: it is in him, burning spontane- 
ously, and is not added from without by any “means of grace.” 
Such is the devotion of the physicist, and the work of such a life is 
a perpetual prayer, an identification and communion of the worker 
with the spring of all force and power. Doubtless Luther felt this 
„when he uttered his famous “laborâsse est ordsse.” It may or may 
not be the spirit of Christianity according to the Church, but it is 
founded in truth. Is it not the realization and final consummation 
of all prayer, all even of petition—last arrived at in man’s course— 
culmination of all matured piety expressed in the memorable ejacu- 
lation, “Thy will be done” ? 

But I am told that the profanity of my proposal consists in its 
object, inasmuch as this was not the recovery of the sick, but an 
endeavour to estimate by figures—that is, scientifically—that. is, 
truly, nothing more—the value of petition on their behalf. And I 
am gravely told that the Most High would never answer prayer with 
such an end in view. 

Oh, little estimate of the Supreme! My mind revolts against the 
tiny finite who thus seeks to measure by its own frail and irritable 
temper the quality of the Infinite. Are His thoughts as our 
thoughts, or His ways as our ways? Shall prayer, which at least is 
unselfish and aims only at attaining truth, be so hardly dealt with 
on high? Hasit not an aim as noble as the prayer that an army 
may be successful in killing, or that our people may amass greater 
wealth? Far be it from me to prescribe a limit to Almighty will, 
and power, and goodness ; to presume to assert how human motives 
are weighed by supreme wisdom. I could judge, no doubt, as to the 
result, were a narrow human mind to rule the universe, if such an 
intolerable idea be not too shocking. I do not think a great benevo- 
lent human ruler, a more than father to his creatures, would refuse 
to show what power his children might obtain by asking, supposing 
that he had repeatedly exhorted them to ask, and had promised to 
give liberally to all. , In making such a supposition, I do but follow 
my opponent’s cue ; ‘and have no intention of lowering my ideal of a 
supreme power to any likeness of anything in earth or sky. Only 
on their own showing I contend that my critics are not warranted 
in denying, that a good Deity would probably regard with favour 
my request. I quite understand that, with the mental and moral 
constitution often attributed to Deity, some sense of affront to his- 
personal dignity might perhaps be imagined by some men to stand 


, 
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in the way of the divine compliance. That is evidently the notion 
intended. Is it more ridiculous, or is it more painful to learn, that 
to: such a miserable and primitive type the idea of God has de- 
scended, and that in a nation which vaunts itself not “Heathen ” ? 

‘The question comes home to me very forcibly, more so than it ever 
did before:—Do these people believe in the efficacy of petition ? 
Does the religious world really believe that the Sunday services 
affect the health, the wealth, the wisdom of the prayed-for; diminish 
the deaths, increase the products of the fields, preserve from acci- 
dents, &., &.? Do they think that without such prayers there 
would be more deaths and smaller crops? It either is, or is not so; 
and no discussion about direct and indirect influence will avail one ` 
jot to obscure the question. Is the world to go on for ever with such 
a problem unsolved ?, Will men, be much longer content to be un- 
certain how far all the phenomena of life and its surroundings are 
obedient to perfect order, and are regulated.by supreme wisdom, or 
. how far they are influenced by the infinitely small and ignorant ? 

I know it will be retorted that Divine wisdom selects the petitions, 
and answers only such as are. wise and good, that is, such as are in 
perfect accord with itself, so that none need fear any undue meddling 
with the universal order: Why then petition? [If all is to be left 

- to infinite wisdom after all, why make, certainly ignorant, perhaps 
impertinent, suggestions? and who are they, even with “the gift of ` 
prayer” (p. 448), who shall ask in perfect harmony with the Divine 
thought ? 

But suppose some wise, what is the highest wisdom attainable 
here in relation to that which rules the mighty scheme? To a 
physicist, less than nothing and. vanity!: He who most studies, 
most endeavours to search, who labouring ever on the verge of the 
unknown, meekly, ‘patiently, earnestly tries to press forward the 
slowly: advancing realm of the: known into the infinity of the 
dark unknown, -will be the most ready to confess his ignorance, and 
will never presume to carry it, in the form of any petition for inter- 
ference, into the court of the Moet High. He knows but one desire, 
the prayer for “more light;” but he knows too that he must 
achieve his end by untiring labour ; and that no light ever entered 
this world, within human experience, except in reward to a 
labour. And so again, “laborare est orare.” 

Thus much for two of the chief grounds for EET on the 
part of the religious world with my proposal—their inadequate con- 
ceptions respecting prayer itself, and, secondly, their views of what it 
is reasonable to suppose might be the relations of a great, wise, and 
good Deity with His creatures. , 

I now desire- briefly to show why it is difficult to believe that events 
are affected by petition to a supreme power ; such as, for example, the 
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recovery of the sick, the improvement of the weather, the health and 
wealth of particular persons, the preservation from murder and-sudden 
death, &c. I may confess that my own very grave, doubts on this 
question impelled me to propose a test. Dr. Littledale, in referring 
to the test, makes the following remark, with which I entirely agree, 
and which might have formed a motto (had it then been written) for 
my former paper ; and how it is applicable to me in any sense of ad- 
monition, I am at a loss to conceive :— 

“ A really scientific temper would say, ‘ The fact of the existence of 
this phenomenon’ [the habit of prayer] ‘entitles it to respectful con- 
sideration ; the fact that all inquiry in lower spheres of knowledge 
testifies to the truth of normal sequence, perhaps of law, makes it 
antecedently probable that prayer also belongs to a sphere of law, 
and has a definite purpose in the economy of the universe; since, if it 
had no such purpose, it would not, and could not, exist at all. There- 
fore, instead of irrationally denying its efficacy, let us examine its 
practical operation, without insisting on deductively accommodating 
it to a preconceived hypothesis.” (P. 451.) 

Is this not precisely what I proposed to do ? 

He adds another remark to the same purpose, which to most readers 
would seem almost profane, and had I uttered it, what a torrent of 
abuse would have been called forth, and deservedly so; for I should 
have been guilty of ‘using language which, however just, would have 
been unjustifiable in me, because it would do unnecessary violence to 
the best sentiments and the religious feelings of many. excellent 
people. I refer to the following :—“For I can see no reason why 
prayer as an actual fact in the universe should not be investigated as 
patiently and exhaustively as tobacco” (p. 437). Somehow, from the 
pen of the Reverend Dr. Littledale, these words excite no criticism ! 

I believe that I may safely assume that all will agree, that certain 
events within everybody’s knowledge have always happened with such- 
absolute regularity that no one would dream of petitioning heaven for 
any change in their modes of occurrence: events, the order of which 
has never been disturbed during the historic period. Let me instance 
the rising and setting of the sun, the movements of the tide, the decay 
and death of all organized bodies ; many more will suggest themselves 
to every mind. It is quite beside the mark to enter upon any meta- 
physical discussion of the terms law, order, relation of cause to effect, 
and so forth. It suffices for our purpose that no sane and moderately 
intelligent person would dream of praying that the sun may appear 
on the morrow an hour sooner or later than his appointed time, that 
the action of the tide may be suspended or reversed, or that decay 
and consequent death may not take place in any given case. People 
pray for prolongation of life or postponement of death, but no one 
thinks of asking that the event may never arrive. Why is this, and 
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why does the practice of not praying for such things obtain among 
those who believe in the efficacy of petition for, let us call them, 
smaller matters? Simply because the person praying has an absolute 
conviction that the events in question are so fixed, unaltering and 
unalterable, that they are beyond the scope of prayer. So we see 
that ; practically, and beyond all dispute, the phenomena of the uni- 
verse are ranged by péople who fully believe in the effiéacy of petition 
in two categories; a class, which I shall call number one, respecting 
which it is quite useless if not presumptuous to pray ; and a class, 
number two, of events which are the legitimate objects of prayer. 
Now it is curious to observe that there is no agreement at all among 
religious people as to the principles on which such classification is to 
be made. Some persons will place a much larger proportion of 
subjects in Class I. than others will, and vice versd. Had the’ objects 
-which can be influenced by prayer been authoritatively , defined, and : 


particularly the objects specified which cannot be so influenced, a - 


useful work for the Church would have been accomplished. ° For, . 
without such guidance, many people must (from ignorance) be asking ‘ 
God for things which are unattainable in this manner; while others 
are not asking for good which might be so procured. In first 
examining this question I,called the Book of Common Prayer to my 
aid, and although I found by inference some little indication of an 
answer there, it is by no means a satisfactory or complete one. The 
common sense, shall I say, of some people, or the more precise intel- 
ligence of others,,leads them to regard.some objects as certainly not 
to be attained by petition. Thus, one of my opponents says, “of 
course it would be useless to pray for recovery in the case of hydro- 
phobia,” although he thinks that less severe maladies might be much 
modified through the influence of prayer. I notice this “because the 
idea is a typical one, and embodies the practice of a great number 
who might still hesitate so plainly to express in words their real 
belief. ‘ They summon Almighty power when the requirement is not 
considerable, but when, as in the case of a formidable disease above 
quoted, the power of medicine appears to be nil, they have little or no 
hope from an,appeal to Omnipotence. . 

But if the theory be true, that petition to the Deity is an available 
power to influence human events, then the line of demarcation 
referred to must absolutely exist. There is no-escape from this 
inference. It is either right and reasonable to pray for an alteration 
of the earth’s course round the sun, or it is not. There must be a 
category of events not affected by prayer, and there should be a ` 
category of events, if my opponents are right, which can be so 
affected. Now I contend they are bound to define these categories, 
They are bound to say what may be prayed for, and what must not 
be prayed for. I offered to aid in the inquiry by a practical test-—a 
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test which I am still quite ready to prove to be practicable, if neces- 
sary, in spite of all that has been said against it, and of the objections 
to it, which, itis rightly stated, I have myself foreseen. If they con- 
cede, as they must, that the alteration of a star’s or of a planet’s 
course is not a fit object of petition, the onus probandi of explaining 
why, and also of stating what objects may be prayed for, rests with 
them. If they consent to make every event a legitimate object of 
prayer, then they are released from this obligation, and not otherwise. 
But what has been the practical mode of arranging the two classes 
hitherto, for that they have been recognized by religious people in 
all time, although perhaps almost unconsciously, is obvious? The 
comprehensiveness of either class has varied at different periods, but 
precisely in obedience to the intelligent acquaintance of mankind 
with physical phenomena—nothing more; there is the whole secret. 
In the early stages of man’s history, when his acquaintance with those 
phenomena were far from intelligent, he was ready to make almost 
any event the object of petition to some imaginary unseen power, to 
any deity, or the many deities by which he fancied himself to be 
surrounded; deities, be it remarked, of a malevolent or advérse 
character towards him ; a belief natural enough to a man surrounded 
by the forces of nature ‘which as yet he could not tame or teach to do 
his bidding. ' 
This dilemma, however, soon called forth an intermediate man,’ 
who obtained his share of food and shelter without labour, by 
claiming to possess some influence with the deity to be propitiated, 
or coaxed into compliance. Naturally, any occurrence might then 
furnish an object of petition; the credulity and ignorance of the 
worshipper, and the daring and tact of the intermediate man, being 
the two factors from which almést any absurdity „was producible. 
From that time to the present, advance in knowledge has enlarged 
the class of objects not to be prayed for, and has also by equal steps 
diminished the pretensions of the intermediate man, producing in his 
place the priest, now an educated and conscientious teacher. It is 
not marvellous, however, that he is always in ahtagonism with the 
physicist. For it is solely due to the observation, labour, and thought 
of the patient searcher into the physical conditions of the universe, 
that, year by year, during the world’s history, its phenomena have 
. been removed from the realm of the providential and supernatural, 
and placed in that of natural and unvarying order. Thus it is that 
Class I. grows larger day by day, while Class IT. diminishes in like 
proportion. Where shall this progress stop? - Will any say, it stops 
‘to-day ; or, a year hence ;—or that it will not continue to go on as 
long as one single intelligent scientific worker dwells on the globe ? 
Class I. must inevitably grow larger and larger: Class IL as inevitably 
smaller. When, and where, will the professed believer in petition 
VOL. XX. | 3 F 
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venture to-draw the line between them? He must follow, drawn by 
inexorable power, in the wake of advancing; science, and after hard 
resistance, as always; giving up one post after another, and resigning 
event after event, to be detached from the once great class of objects 
to be prayed for, and admitting their title of admission inte the great 
class of settled and ordered events, not to be influenced by human 
interference, and capitulating with the best grace he may when forced - 
to surrender. 

So it follows, that what a man will pray for depends precisely on 
the extent of his intelligent acquaintance with the phenomena around 
and within him. The more ignorant he is of these and of their 
modes of occurrence, the larger his field for petition ; the more intel- 
ligent, the smaller must be his range. 

Past experience then makes it very probable that the class of 
phenomena which have an order as defined as that of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, that is, a regularity without known exception, 
isa very large one. And there are many who, perhaps not unrea- 
sonably, believe the analogy thus offered to be so strong, that it is. 
not improbable that there really are no events which are not equally 
determined by natural order, and might be equally foreseen and fore- 
cast, were we in possession of the necessary data. 

‘To apply, by some means, a scientific method to solve a part of the 
' problem was the sole object of my proposal. It is matter of extreme 

satisfaction to me to find an authority so respected as that of Dr. 
Littledale agreeing with me on the legitimacy of ‘the object, and 
asserting that the efficacy of petition to Deity is a subject for-uncom- 
promising exhaustive scientific research. We differ as to the mode ; 
the devotion of the hospital ward to the purpose, That ‘is a mere 
trifle; I simply desired to raise the question and to call public 
‘attention to it For a large majority of writers on this subject have- . 
laboured to show that prayer is not a fit subject for such- an inquiry, - 
and that I have sinned by laying a profane hand on the ark of God, 
in proposing to learn whether or no He will thus specifically aid 
us in the humane work of battling with disease, suffering, and death. 
Still I am no partisan of the scheme, and shall gladly listen to a 
plan which. shall better attain our common end. -For myself, I take | 
leave of the controversy, the practical work of life which circum- 
` stances have laid on me, forbids my further participation at present 
in the inquiry. It is, evidently, full of interest for myriads of others 
also; As a contribution towards its solution, it is. impossible to 
.overrate Mr. Galton’s laborious and scientific record -relating to 
the subject, nor to overlook its importance. Had I done nothing 
more than elicit the production of this last work of his, I should have 
been amply content. 
I have only to remind my former critics and any future ones, that . 


° 
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it is beside the issue to term me or my views materialistic, fatalist, 
or the like.* It forms no part of a candid reply to do so, and 
although many good people still respond to the prejudice so easily 
and so cheaply aroused by attaching epithets which have little mean- 
ing, and are really designed to be opprobrious, the great body of the 
public desire a rational solution of every important question, and have 
a right to expect its discussion unalloyed with adventitious matter of 
this kind. 

THE AUTHOR OF “ HINTS TOWARDS A SERIOUS ATTEMPT TO ESTIMATE 

THE VALUE OF THE PRAYER FOR THR SICK.” 


ATHENZUM CLUB, Sept, 1872, 








III. 


hee is a story told somewhere, that when Copernicus divulged 

his theory of the earth running round the sun, a countryman 
came to him declaring that he would believe it when he saw it, and 
insisted on his working an experiment to give him ocular demonstra- 
tion. I forget what Copernicus did; but I know that Francis Bacon | 
would have said, “A man cannot enter the kingdom of nature in 
any other way than he enters the kingdom of heaven, by becoming 
a little child,” and by submitting to what the Master teaches, and 
the rules of his school. 

The experiment proposed in the paper forwarded by Professor 
Tyndall, is not conceived in the spirit of Bacon. Every one sees how 
unreasonable it would be to propose as a test of the efficacy of prayer 
that all the clergy of the Church, joined by all the, dissenting 
ministers, should agree to: pray that the sun should stand still on a 
certain day at noon, and to allow that prayer is of no value pro- 
vided he went on im his course. We laugh at Rousseau’s method of 
settling the question of the existence of God: he was to pray and 
then throw a.stone at a tree, and decide in the affirmative or nega- 


* Even Dr. Littledale, with all his desire to test scientifically the value of prayer, 
condescends to style me “a materialistic surgeon or physician,” for proposing a 
method, and adroitly contrives to associate me in the same paragraph with Voltaire | 
For what end, but to cause prejudice, surely not to enforce an argument ? 
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‘tive, according as it did or did not strike the object. The experiment 
projected by Professor Tyndall’s friend is scarcely less irrational. 

A man has to enter the one kingdom as he does the other, by a 
docile attention to its laws. But the laws of the two kingdoms are 
not the same. In the one the investigator must patiently watch 


phenomena, and settle everything by observation and experiment. ` 


But he would not thereby be required ‘to submit to such a proposal 
as that made to Copernicus. The Christian has also a method which 
he follotvs, and he can explain it to those who may wish to follow it, 
and he can give good reasons for his belief in Providence and prayer ; 
but he gets his evidence in a different way from the man of science ; 
and he is not obliged in logical consistency to test his belief in the 


way propounded in the paper inserted in the Contemporary Review. * 


' (1.) The proposal is not consistent with the method and laws of 


God’s spiritual kingdom. The project, in fact, is imperious, and is’ 


as little likely to be successful as the attempts by scientific, men to 
force Nature to reveal her secrets by “ anticipation” or by dogmatic 

-reason. God’s spiritual kingdom, like his natural, non imperatur 
nist parendo, The project is not prescribed by God, nor is it one 
to which we can reasonably expect Him to conform. 

Every intelligent defender of- prayer has allowed a becoming sove- 
reignty to God in answering the petitions presented to Him. A 
number of persons are in the ward of an hospital, and there are 
Christian visitors praying for them, for their spiritual: improvement 


and for their recovery—if it be agreeable to the will of God. In 4 


answering this prayer, God may provide that some, or many, or all, 
-or that few or none be cured, as it may be for the good of the 
persons praying, or the persons prayed for, or of' the families and 
community to which. they belong. And this sovereignty of God, 
always regulated by wisdom, is not to be interfered with by a’ pro- 
posal dated from the “Atheneum Club, Pall Mall,” even if it has the 
sanction of one who, conforming to the methods of science, has per- 
formed very effective experiments on heat and sound. Every one 
` sees that the world might be thrown into inextricable confusion were 
God, necessitated to attend to such schemes, sanctioned in no way in 
his Word, or by the religion of Nature. In answering prayer, God 
has (to speak after the manner of men) to weigh a thousand circum- 
stances, including the character. of the men who pray, and the spirit 
in which they pray, and the character of those who are prayed for, 
and the influence they may exercise on society at large. A few 
years ago the late Prince Albert was in a raging fever, and hundreds 


of thousands were praying for his recovery. Must God answer these ' 


prayers by restoring the Prince to health, and this whatever be the 
consequences? It is said—on what I believe to be good authority 
—that shortly after the death of the Prince, the wise and good Queen 
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of Great Britain declined following the counsel of her advisers, when 
they wished to proclaim war against America, and she did so because 
her departed husband was always opposed to such a fratricidal pro- 
ceeding. We may put the supposition that the Prince, if alive, 
might not have had influence enough to stop the war, and that it 
could have been arrested only by the firmness of a woman inspired 
by, regard for the dead. I enter in no way into the secret designs of 
God, but putting the supposition, I ask whether even the hundreds 
of thousands praying would have been entitled to insist that the 
Prince should be restored, when the result would have been the most 
unjustifiable and disastrous war of which our world has been the’ 
theatre? -And might there not be equally weighty reasons why God 
should not spare more persons in the side of the hospital prayed for 
in the scientific experiment, than in the other side not so cared for 
by man? . 

Tt is said of our Lord that at a certain place He could not do 
many mighty works“ because of their unbelief.” In crder to His 
hearing prayer, in order to His answering prayer, God requires faith 
—as large, at least, as a mustard seed. With the evidence which 
every man has furnished to him of the existence, the love, and care 
of God, this requirement is most reasonable. It can be shown that 
there is admirable wisdom in God’s plan of connecting the accept- 
ance of prayer and the answer to prayer with a previous or contem- 
poraneous faith, And it can be shown'that our Lord showed equal 
wisdom in declining to work miracles on every occasion. He always 
refused to work them for mere empty display, or to gratify the 
wonder-seeking spirit of the Jews. Where they demanded signs in ' 
an arbitrary manner, he told them they had enough of evidence, 
and declared that if they believed not Moses and the prophets, 
neither would.they believe though one rose from the dead—a, decla- 
yation which was‘realised when, a short time after,, He rose from the 
dead, and the Jews continued as incredulous as ever. Suppose the 
proposed experiment succeeded for once, the scientific men would 
have some way of accounting for it, and would insist on the experi- 
ment being repeated once and again, which could be done only at 
the expense of deranging the whole of the delicately hurg scales of 
Providence. 

(2.) The project is not consistent with the spirit in which Chris- 
tians pray. They pray because commanded to pray. They pray 
because it is the prompting of their hearts commended by conscience. 
They pray because they expect God to listen to the offering up of 
their desires. They pray because they expect God to grant what 
they pray for, so far as it may be agreeable to His will and their 
own good. But they shrink from praying as an experiment,—a 
dutiful child would shrink from such an experimenting on the love 
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ofan earthly father. Such prayer, they feel, would imply doubt on 
their part, and might give offence to One who expects us to come to ~ 
Him as children unto a father. They fear that it might look as if 
they required Him to answer prayer in a particular way, whether it, 
may be for good or evil, and unjustifiably expose Him to reproach 
provided He refused to comply with the uncalled-for demand. _ , 

Christians would shrink from the idea of praying for the sick on’ 
the one side ofan hospital and not praying for those on the other. - 
To reduce the: whole project to an absurdity, we can conceive one 
body of men praying for one part of the ward, and another for 
the other part, and thus no choice left to God. True, there must 
be something like this when there is war between two countries— 
as, for instance, in the late war between. France and Germany. -But 
in. all such cases God is judge, and may, we suppose, answer the 
prayers of the right side; nay, He may answer the prayers of both 
sides, giving the victory . to Germany, and the trial to France, as a 
means of chastening her, and, as she profits by it, and, continues.to 
pray, raising her to greater eminence in years to: come. z 

(3.) These considerations show the negative side. But I tannar 
close without opening ‘the positive side. ., What then induces a rea; . 
sonable man to pray? What reason has he for thinking that his 
prayers will be answered? He has abundant reasons, quite as con- 
vincing. as.the scientific man has for believing that if, he proceeds on 
the method of induction he: will make Nature reveal her secrets. 
But the evidence is not precisely the same in the two cases. 

Every logician knows that there are-various sorts of evidence, -each 
convincing in its own department. There is.one kind in physical 
science-—of which Professor Tyndall is master; but another kind in 
mathematics; and yet a third kind in morals and i in practical, duty. 
A father, let mé suppose, recommends his-son to follow. virtue, to be- 

‘temperate, chaste, honest, and benevolent,- and assures him that he 
will thereby enjoy a much larger amount of happiness. But young 
Hopeful professes not to be satisfied, and wishes ‘to have clearer 
notions on the specific point, whether -youth -indulging all, his 
desires, with only a little prudence, may not have as much enjoyment 
as one who restrains them? and he insists that an experiment be 
tried with the boys of a poor-house, one half of whom are allowed 
every indulgence, while the other half are exposed to. restraint. -The 
wise father would at once cut off all such discussion, by showing that 
virtue is a thing binding on us, that by its very nature it is fitted to 
lead to happiness, and by pointing to ‘the issues of virtue and vice 

_ seen in common life, 

ret are entitled to tréat in the same way the proposal, jinde to us 

“the suggestive letter ” forwarded to the Contemporary Review, 

We Show that prayer is the becoming: expression of gratitude, the re- 
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quired confession of sins committed. We show that God commands 
us to pray ; “men ought always to pray.” It is a confessed duty of 
revealed religion; it is also a duty of natural religion—it is the 
natural and proper outburst of a heart under the influence of becom- 
ing feeling. We believe that He who thus commands us to pray 
will in His own time and way send an answer. 

We should always be prepared to leave a sovereignty with God as 
to the means He may employ in answering prayer. I do not believe 
that God usually answers prayer by violating or even changing His 
own laws—I'mean physical laws. In answering prayer, God will 
have a respect to His own laws, ordered so wisely and so kindly. 
- A violent, capricious: interference with them, even in answer to 
prayer, might work irremediable mischief. But surely God is not 
precluded from answering prayer because He hath instituted a wise 
economy in His physical government. I believe that God commonly - 
answers prayer by natural means, appointed for this. purpose from 
the very beginning, when He gave to mind and matter their laws, 
and arranged the objects with these laws for the accomplishment of 
His wise and beneficent ends, for the encouragement of virtue and 
the discouragement of vice, and among others to provide’an answer 
to the acceptable petitions of His people. God, in answer to-prayer, 
may restore the patient by an original strength of constitution, or by 
the well-timed application of a remedy. The two, the prayer and 
its answer, were in the very counsel of God, and if there had not 
been the one there would not have been the other. The believer 
is in need of a blessing, and he asks it; and he finds that the 
God who created the need and prompted the prayer has pro- 
vided the means of granting what he needs. But what reason can 
we have for believing that this experiment devised in the Athe- 
næum Club, Pall Mall, has a like place in the counsels of Heaven ? 

He prays for things agreeable to God’s will. He will not pray 
for anything which God shows to be absolutely denied him. When 
his son is evidently dead, he will not pray that God would restore 
him to life in this world. As he prays for the sufferers on one 
side of an hospital, he will not be precluded from praying with 
equal fervency for those on the other side. 

Led by such reasons to pray, he finds that his prayers are an- 
swered. His experience confirms his faith. Beginning the exercise 
in faith, he gains, as he continues, as abundant evidence of the power 
of prayer as of the power of any physical agent. . In the course of 
years, and as he looks back upon his life, he can discover case .upon 
case in which, unobserved by the world, his petitions have been 
granted ; or, rather, he perceives that as he prays in duty and in 
faith, his whole life is ordered by the Lord. . It is especially so, 
when his requests are for progress in spiritual excellence. When _ 
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his prayers are hindered, he sees that his moral progress is hindered. 
When his aspirations are fervent, he finds that his soul i is, s filled with | 
pears; , with comfort. 

The proposal made in the letter forwarded by Pr olesior Tyndall, is 


evidently regarded as likely to be troublesome to religious men. If 


they accept, itis expected that the issue of the experiment will cover 
them with confusion. If they decline, they will be charged with 


refusing to submit to a scientific test. It may turn out, however, .~ 


that all that the letter proves is an utter ignorance on the part of . 
certain scientific men of.the kind of evidence by which moral and. 


religious truths are sustained. - I believe that the time has. come 


when the intelligent public must intimate pretty decisively that those , 
who haye excelled in physical experiments are not therefore fitted . 
to discuss philosophical or religious questions. Persons who do not 


follow the appropriate method in physical science will not be re- 


warded by discoveries. Those who decline coming to God believing 
that He is, and that He is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him, need not expect 'the, blessings of religion. Professor Tyndall 


‘has faith in the ordinances of nature, and he .and those who read 


his works have profited by it. I have no evidence that he has 
studied so carefully the method of earning fruit in the kingdom of 
grace as in the kingdom of nature. But of this I am sure, that with 
a like faith in God, in His providence and word, as he has in’ science, 
he. will reap a yet greater. and more enduring reward. 


J ‘AMES 'M’COSE. 


Princeton, NEW JERSEY, U.s 
Aug. 5, 1872. 


. 
4 





THE BISHOP OF ARGYLL ON ANGLO- 
CATHOLICISM. 


EOR who know the Bishop of Argyll describe bim as a man 
of amiable and accomplished mind, and all that he writes 
confirms the truth of the description. It is sure to bear the im- 
press of a character gentle, poetical, reflective; but also somewhat 
dreamy, as men of poetic temperament are apt to be, and appa- 
rently unable to give clear and articulate expression to the pre- 
misses on which his conclusions are founded. His article on Anglo- 
Catholicism, published in the last number of ‘this Review, I 
read on board the steamer which, through the months of summer 
and autumn, plies daily from Oban freighted with tourists to Staffa 
and Iona; and it seemed to me to partake somewhat of the cha- 
racter of the scenery through which I passed. The day was fine, 
the scenery charming ; but there was mist everywhere—curling it- 
self in graceful wreaths around the hills of Morven, floating lazily 
over the still lochs through which we passed, and leaving on 
every side of us a very narrow horizon, Yet this mistiness had 
certain charms of its own. It was solemn; here and there it took 
weird shapes of things in earth, and sea, and sky; above all, it 
was suggestive of beauties behind it. But it was withal cold, un- 
substantial, constantly shifting, and therefore unsatisfying ; for the 
eye could repose on nothing. You had hardly time to call your 
friend’s attention to some fantastic or graceful shape assumed by 
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the floating vapour ere- it was gone: Occasionally a mountain. peak 
peered through: the mist, or a momentary rift gave you a glimpse 
into some lovely dell. But no sooner did you put: up: your glass 
than the mist closed in again, and left you to: imagine much but 
to see little. 

Such was pretty much the state of mind in which I read the 
Bishop of Argyll’s observations on Anglo-Catholicism. I could see 
well enough that he thought it a very bad. thing—bad in itself, 
and leading to worse things beyond it. But I could not, and I can- 
not, find out what the good bishop would give us in place of the, 
system which he denounces. He tells us, indeed, that Anglo- 
Catholicism is’ inconsisteut with “the character of Revelation.” 
But “ Revelation” is a vague phrase which, without definition, means 
different things to different minds. All who believe in anything at 
all found their belief on a revelation of some kind ; the Ultramontane 
on the ex cathedra utterances of an infallible Pope ; the High Church- 
man on the authority of the Church Catholic; the ordinary Protes- 
tant on. the Bible, interpreted, theoretically by private judgment, 
practically by “the tradition of the elders”; the Broad Churchman, 
more consistent than the ordinary Protestant, on his own “ verifying 
faculty,” applied with philosophical impartiality to the interpretation 
of the. Bible, “like any other book,” and choosing or rejecting ’ 
according to the verdict of the inner ‘monitor ; the Pantheist on the 
manifestation of a diffused, impersonal, so-called deity, which the 
diversified phenomena of the tmaaterial creation seem to supply. 

In which of these classes does the Bishop of Argyll wish to be in- 
i cluded $ ? Ihave read his article twice over, and from the beginning 
to the end “there is no voice, nor any to answer.” The nearest 
l approach to am answer which ‘I can find is the following’ definition of 
. the Christian religion. “Tt is a religion,” says the Bishop, “resting 

in much upon a Revelation [the italics are not mine]; of which the - 
distinctive quality is contained in its name—a Revelation which, by 
throwing light on the nature and ‘character of God; elevates and 
enables man to higher aims and exertions.” This isa definition which 
seems to me as indefinite and unsatisfying as the mists of Morven. 
It is like defining an archdeacon as “a man who ‘performs archi- 
diaconal. functions.” The Ultramoritane, the . Anglo-Catholic, the 
typical Protestant, the Broad Churchman, the Pantheist, would all 
-accept the Bishop’s definition. But a definition which defines nothing 
does not help the inquirer very far on his way ; and after my ‘second 
perusal of the Bishop’ s article, I found myself as’far as ‘ever from any 
definite ‘conception of what he wished me'to accept instead’ of Anglo- 
Catholicism. - I happened to mention my perplexity to one .of' the 
“Bishop’s clergy, and he ‘was good enough to give me a copy of a 
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sermon which the Bishop published in the beginning of this year. I 
read it, for it travelled over most of the ground occupied by the 
article, But it seemed to me to make confusion worse confounded. 

On certain points it certainly puts the Bishop’s‘meaning in a clearer 
light ; but, in proportion as it does so, it places his opinions in direct 
antagonism with his official position. In short, the, practical conclu- 
sion from the Bishop of Argyll’s theory seems to me to be the instant 
resignation of his See, coupled with whatever reparation he can make 
for having all these years been engaged in a profane farce. For 
according to his theory he is no more a bishop than was Wesley, or 
Chalmers, or Irving, than is Dr. Cumming, Mr. Spurgeon, or Ned 
Wright, the converted pugilist. “Orders alone,” he says, “have no 
intrinsic life, and they cannot give it to others.” Apostolical succession 

is a mischievous imposture, and the only real bishops are they who 
show by their work that they have been consecrated by God; such as 
“Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Knox, Wesley, Chalmers, Irving.” “Who 
can refuse to these,” asks the Bishop triumphantly, “the titles of 
great Bishops of the Lord ?” 

Will he forgive me for saying that his question implies a confusion 
between two things which are totally different—individual merit and 
official commission? To affirm that every man who shows eminent 
capacities for the episcopal office is, in fact, a bishop, is as reasonable 
as it would be to argue that every good strategist is ipso facto a 
general, or every good financier ipso facto Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or every man of statesmanlike qualities ipso facto Prime Minister. 
Of course it would be much better if all the men best fitted for the 
office were appointed bishops, just as it would be much better if the 
men best fitted for the office were appointed Commanders-in-Chief 
and Prime Ministers, But cannot the Bishop see that to be quali- 
fied for an office is one thing, and to be appointed to it is quite 
another? What would he think of a man who undertook to represent. 
the Queen at a foreign court without receiving Her Majesty’s:creden- 
tials? The man might be a born diplomatist, and might be admirably 
qualified*to serve his country ; but would Bishop Ewing acknowledge 
him as an ambassador? The Bishop does not believe in the divine 
right of kings; but he is a loyal subject. Now there are, no doubt, 
many men in this kingdom admirably fitted to occupy the throne of 
Queen Victoria. But what would Dr. Ewing think of any one who 
should. ask, “Who can refusé to these the titles of great kings ?” 
Possibly, too, there may be laymen within the boundaries of Argyll 
and the Isles who are as fit to wield the crosier as the present occu- 
pant of that see. Would Dr. Ewing consider that fact a sufficient 
- consecration for his successor? Probably he would, since he holds 
that in such cases “the Spirit of the Lord no doubt ‘was their con- 

302 
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Lord to deliver him—the sin of schism. It was the dying prayer 
of our Lord that His Church might be one; that it should be 
blessed with a unity visible, tangible, appreciable by all men, and con- 
vincing to the world. He knew nothing of that “invisible church ” 
which never had and never could have any existence except in the 
imagination of amiable enthusiasts. His Church is called in Scripture 
a “family,” a “ priesthood,” a “kingdom,” a “ polity,” terms which all 
imply a visible, concrete entity, an organization, and a constitution. 
The Bishop of Argyll’s idea of a Church does not even reach the 
loose coherence indicated by a “school of thought,” for a school im- 
plies a local habitation and a common point of view. The nearest 
approach which he makes to a definition is the following. If men 
would only accept his view of the matter, he says, “they would see 
that the light (of Revelation) is its own authentication, and that its 
possession made all who saw it one—an invisible kingdom, yet most 
real; more real than those seen, of which the members are known to 
one another by their community in this more than by a community 
of name; who are one and indivisible without visible tie—one, and 
made so by one indivisible but unseen truth.” 

By the light of Revelation the Bishop means, I presume, the Bible. 
But all Christendom is in possession of the Bible. The Pope is pro- 
bably as well acquainted with it as the Bishop of Argyll, and he is 
in the habit of quoting it very liberally in support of his preten- 
sions. He even declares that he finds the doctrine of his own Infal- 
libility there. The Bishop of Argyll believes, of course, that the 
poor Pope is all wrong, and that the Bible is dead against Popery 
and Ultramontanism. But, on the other hand, the Pope entertains 
precisely the same opinion of the Bishop of Argyll and his ecclesi- 
astical theories. Who is to decide between them? They are both 
pious men, both amiable, both sincere; and both read their Bibles— 
that is to say, the light of Revelation shines alike on both; but to 
the one it reveals Papal Infallibility, to the other a kind of airy 
sentimental syncretism, “without form and void,” and which vanishes 
like a soap bubble the moment you attempt to grasp it. The Pope 
and Bishop Ewing think each other wrong, Dr. Pusey thinks them 
both wrong, Dr. Cumming thinks all three wrong, Mr. Spurgeon 
includes Dr. Cumming in the category of error, Mr, Martineau 
includes Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. F. Newman includes Mr. Martineau, and 
Mr. Holyoake includes all. Yet all of them started with the Bible 
in their hands, and all of them,'I doubt not, were, each in his own 
way, sincere in their quest. after truth. .How is it then that this 
light which, according to Dr. Ewing, “is its own authentication,” 
led those who followed its guidance to such diverse goals? Will 
he tell.me that those who have arrived at different conclusions from 
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himself have not really followed the light of Revelation, though they 
thought so, but only an ignis fatwus generated by some “Serbonian 
bog” of ignorance or self-will? But that is precisely what the 
others will tell me about Bishop Ewing. And why am I to reject 
their testimony and accept his “ witness of himself,” unless I believe 
that he, and not Pio Nono, is personally infallible? 

The fact is, the Bishop’s definition of the Church will not bear 
analysis ; it evaporates in the process. A kingdom invisible to its 
citizens, that is, to those who constitute it, is a contradiction in terms 
and an absurdity. You might as well talk of an army invisible to 
its soldiers, or of a fleet invisible to the sailors who man it. A king- 
dom implies laws, laws imply rulers and subjects; these imply a 
corporate existence, common principles, common ends, unity of 
action. Before the unhappy divisions of Christendom, the body 
historically known as the Christian’ Church -corresponded to these 
notes. Its organisation was one, its faith was one, its canons of 
discipline were one in all matters of universal obligation. And even 
now the three great sections of Christendom, the Eastern, the 
Roman, and the Anglican, are organically one. They aré in posses- 
sion of the same common ministry, and have retained the Catholic 
creeds. It is nothing to the purpose, though Bishop Ewing makes 
much of it, that Rome, for polemical reasons, ignores the validity of 
Anglican orders. The question is one of historical fact, and till 
Rome has demonstrated a break in the succession of the English 
episcopate, her unconditional re-ordination of Anglican priests is 
nothing more than a calumny extemporised for controversial pur- 
poses ; and, on her own principles, a sacrilege into the bargain. For 
she teaches that the iteration of a sacrament is sacrilege; and 
accordingly, wherever there is a reasonable doubt, she uses the con- 
ditional form. The fact that she does not do so in the case of 
Anglican converts implies that she has no doubt about the invalidity 
of their orders—an assumption so outrageous and so sublimely 
superior to the facts of history, that I should as soon think of 
refuting it as I should think of refuting any of the fairy tales which 
used to beguile my childhood. 

The Church of England is in possession. It is for those who 
dispute her title-deeds to establish their-case. The onus of proof 
lies on them; and I, for one, am quite content to wait in quiet 
possession of my inheritance ‘till “the claimant” makes his appear- 
ance in court and produces his evidence. The Bishop of Argyll is 
more easily convinced. He has pleaded guilty to the charge of 
usurpation, though he has not yet given up possession. The Church 
of England, he says, “is an hierarchical church, but its succession is 
so interrupted that it cannot claim-a continuous succession.” 
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I shall presently examine the grounds upon which this startling 
assertion is based, and I shall endeavour to show that they lead to 
some serious consequences which the Bishop did not foresee. Mean- 
while I repeat that Dr. Ewing has no logical alternative but to 
abandon his theory or, his See. The Christian Church is a visible 
body with a continuous history traceable up to its Founder. But the 
“invisible Church” of which the Bishop:of Argyll dreams is un- 
known to history. Not a trace of it is to be found in the pages of: 
any writer, ancient or modern, sacred or profane. It is as purely 
and absolutely a myth as the “Tales of the Arabian Nights,” and 

“not half as interesting. It is in vain, therefore, that Dr. Ewing seeks 
to evade the imputation of schism by inventing a mythical church’ 
of his own, and claiming to be in union with that. He -must 
descend from the region of fable, and: take his stand on theterra 
firma of historic facts ; and it is an incontrovertible fact that there 
is a fundamental difference between Episcopacy and Presbyterianism ; 
or else that Episcopacy has no business in Scotland at all. No 
sentimental preference for one form of worship rather than another 
can justify open and avowed schism. .The Bishop of Argyll is a 
Separatist in Scotland, and nothing can justify Separatism but the 
conviction that the body from which you are separate is fundamen~ 
tally in error. Such was the conviction of the sturdy old Presby- 
terianism of Scotland with respect to Prelacy. It decreed its “ exter- 
mination,” and from the Presbyterian point of view the decree was 
right, if only it had restricted itself to moral and intellectual methods 
of extermination. The only justification for Presbyterianism was 
that Prelacy was a mischievous error. So now Prelacy must hold ` 
that it has a boon to give to Scotland which Presbyterianism cannot 
supply, else it has no raison détre on Scottish soil. In other words, 
the difference between Presbyterianism and Scottish Episcopacy is 
fundamental, or the latter is a crime without. the plea of “ extenua- 
ting circumstances.” 

But the Bishop of Argyll has, after all, a defence for S EES 

; and it is a defence which, I own, is new to me :— 


“I am persuaded,” he says, “that . . . if Episcopacy had a trial on 
its true and only basis,—viz., the fact of what it is—‘a Fatherhood in God,’ 
-—did it come among us as a ‘Spiritual Fatherhood, simply superior only 
in its Fatherly qualities, not basing itself on any materialistic or intrinsical 
and exclusive diversity ; if Episcopacy, I say, but showed itself to be in 
religion what it is in domestic, life—a Fatherhood,—the correlative, that is, 
of an unbought and endless love, arising from this relationship,—and were 
the people and clergy to see, and find it to be this, and to claim to be nothing 
more, its influence would be unbounded and twenty-fold what now it is, or 
is capable of being on the other theory, or that which experience , tells us it, 
comes to be'by it.” 
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A long and complicated sentence which fails to convey a very 
distinct meaning to my mind. That, no doubt, is the fault of my 
mind; but I am doing my best, with such faculties as I possess, to 
follow the Bishop’s argument. I understand him to say, then, that 
“the true and only basis” of Episcopacy consists in its being a 
spiritual fatherhood, and that this fatherhood has its analogue in 
that of domestic life. I understand him to say, further, that this 
fatherhood is a special characteristic of Episcopacy, and, in fact, 
gives to Episcopacy its sole “superiority” over non-episcopal bodies. 
And yet, after all, this fatherhood must not “base itself on any mate- 
rialistic or intrinsical and exclusive diversity.” 

Now a fatherhood implies an offspring. But Dr. Ewing, as we 
have already seen, denies to Episcopacy the power of propagating 
itself. It possesses no “intrinsic virtue,” and is therefore doomed to 
perpetual sterility. Bishops are a race of autochthones, begotten of 
no parents, and begetting no children. How, on this view, Episco- 
pacy can be a fatherhood passes my comprehension. Besides, even 
if it were a fatherhood, the Bishop ought to have shown why this 
attribute should belong to it exclusively, and not to Presbyterianism 
as well. He has just told us that there is no fundamental difference 
between Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. But to credit Episcopacy 
with the exclusive attribute of fatherhood is to credit it with a 
differentia of the most fundamental kind. 

The Bishop complains of the inadequate support which the laity 
of Scotland give to his communion, and he thinks he sees the cause 
in the sacerdotal pretensions of the Episcopal clergy. A more pro- 
bable cause, it seems to me, may be found in the natural disinclina- 
tion of men to make sacrifices for the sake of a sham. And a sham 
Scottish Episcopacy is, if Dr. Ewing is a trustworthy exponent of 
it. The lairds of Scotland may be excused if they remain obdurate 
to the solicitations of a tulean* Episcopate. If there is no fun- 
damental difference between the Presbyterian minister and the 
Episcopal clergyman, why should the squire be called upon to 
support both? Cæteris paribus, his first duty is to the established 
religion, and he is neither ungenerous nor unreasonable in leaving 
the tulcan pretender to shift for himself. 

And now let us examine the Bishop’s strictures on what he stig- 
matizes as a “ materialistic succession.” Such succession he describes 
as some “materialistic emanation flowing from the imposition of 
hands, and affecting the rites and ceremonies performed by those on 

+The word means a stuffed calf, which Scotch milkmaids used to put under the 
cow to keep it quiet during the process of milking. It was applied as a nickname to 
the Presbyterian “ Superintendents,’ who governed the Scotch Kirk before the intro- 


duction of Episcopacy in the seventeenth century. Some of these “ tulcan bishops ”- 
were afterwards made real bishops, by consecration at the hands of English bishops. 
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whom it is bestowed, rendering them generally different from others 
perfotmed without this qualification.” I do not know where -the 
Bishop picked up this doctrine of Apostolical Successién ; but I am 
not aware that any sane person outside the diocese of Argyll and the 
Isles ever heard of it. Certainly not a vestige of it can be traced in 
Anglo-Catholic literature, or, to the best of my knowledge, in Roman 
Catholic literature either. Who ever heard of the grace of Orders 
being a “materialistic emanation flowing from the imposition of 
hands?” Really the Bishop of Argyll should master the doctrine 
which he attacks before he undertakes to refute it. What Anglo- 
Catholics believe is simply ‘what the Church of England teaches, 
namely, that the imposition of -hands is “an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace;” or, in other words, that it 
is God’s rule to bestow His spiritual ‘gifts through the instrumen- 
tality of material agency, But even thus stated, the doctrine is one 
which does not commend itself to the intellect of the Bishop of 
Argyll. “It presumes,” he thinks, “that a materialistic process akin 
to physical vaccination will produce spiritual results,” and this, he 
considers, “entirely a conception contrary to the tenor of the Gospel, 
and to the first principles of Revelation.” Indeed! Let us see. 

I open my Bible and I find it literally saturated with the doctrine ` 
which the Bishop of Argyll so vehemently denounces. Let a few. 
examples suffice. 

“And when they came to Marah they could not drink of the 
waters of Marah ; for they were bitter: therefore the name of it was 
called Marah. And the people murmured against Moses, saying; 
What shall we drink? And he cried unto the Lord; and the Lord 
showed him a tree, which, when he had cast into the waters, the 
waters wore made sweet.” 

“And the men of the city said unto Elisha, Behold, I pray thee, 
the situation of this city is pleasant, as my lord seeth: but the 
water is naught and the ground barren. And he said, Bring me a 
new cruse, and put salt therein. And they brought it to him. And 
he went forth unto the spring of the waters, and cast the salt im 
there, and said, Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters ; 
there shall not be from thence any more death or barren land. So 
the waters were healed unto this day, according to the saying of 
Elisha which he spake.” 

“And when they came to Jordan they cut down wood. But. as 
one was felling a beam, the axe head fell into the water; and he 
cried and said, Alas, master, for it was borrowed! And the man of 
God (Elisha) said, Where fell it? And he showed him the place. 
And he cut. down a stick and cast it im thither; and the iron did 
swim” 
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“ And Elijah took his mantle and wrapped it together, and smote 
the waters, and they were divided hither and thither.” 

And we read a few verses on, that Elisha repeated the miracle 
with the fallen mantle of his master. What shall we say, too, of | 
Elisha’s command to Gehazi to lay the prophet’s staff upon the corpse 
of the Shunamite’s child; of Naaman being healed of his leprosy 
by dipping seven times in Jordan; of Hlisha’s neutralizing the action 
of poison by throwing a handful of meal into a pot of poisonous 
herbs; of Balaam’s ass “rebuking the madness of the prophet ;” 
of the ravens feeding Elijah in the desert; of a dead body restored 
to life by contact with the bones of Elisha; of the waters of the 
Jordan being arrested in their course the moment the feet of the priests 
that bare the Ark of the Lord touched its stream, so that the waters 
“stood upon an heap,” and “all the Israelites passed over on dry 
ground ?” (Josh. iii, 13—17). Moreover, what could be more mate- 
rialistic than the succession of the Jewish priesthood, through which 
God’s spiritual intercourse with Israel was carried on? It was 
restricted to one family, and any one who ventured to intrude into 7 
it from outside the Aaronic Succession was liable to death. Objec- 
tions were urged against it which, in substance, were precisely the 
same as the Bishop of Argyll’s attack on Apostolical Succession. 
“ Now Korah the son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi, 
and Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab, and On, the son of 
Peleth, sons of Reuben, took men ; and they rose up before Moses, 
with certain of the children of Israel, two hundred and fifty princes 
of the assembly, famous in the congregation, men of renown: and 
they gathered themselves together against Moses and against Aaron, 
and said unto them, Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the con- 
gregation are holy, every one of them, and the Lord is among them. 
Wherefore then lift ye up yourselves above the congregation of the 
Lord 2” 

“ Korah and his company” were clearly of the Bishop of Argyll’s 
opinion, that personal fitness is a sufficient consecration to the 
priestly office. The sequel of the story, however, is not very encou- 
raging to the authors of such speculations. 

But perhaps the Bishop may tell me that all this belonged to a 
carnal dispensation which was done away in Christ, and that we 
Christians live under a dispensation of the Spirit, and are therefore -set 
free from the bondage of material ordinances. He may tell me that 
his appeal is to the Gospel, and that I refer him back to an obsolete 
law and to “the letter that killeth.” Very well: to the Gospel let 
us go. 

To begin with, then, I find that our Lord’s miracles, with scarcely 
an exception, were intimately and mysteriously connected with 
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some material action. Of course a mere act of silent volition was 
sufficient to effect His purpose. But almost in every case He spoke, . 
or touched, or had recourse to some material, and, as we might 
- think, arbitrary symbol. Why did He make an ointment of clay 
and spittle wherewith to give sight to a blind man? Why did He 
touch the sightless eyes of blind Bartimæus ? Why did He cry “ with _ 
a loud voice” at the grave of Lazarus? Why did He address the 
dead daughter of Jairus and “take her by the hand?” Why did 
He take the deaf and dumb man “ aside from the multitude, and put 
His fingers into his ears, and spit, and touched his tongue, and 
looking up to heaven sighed and said unto him Ephphatha?” Why 
were those who “touched the hem of His garment” made whole ? 
. Why did “virtue go out of Him” as a matter of course to staunch 
' the issue of blood of her who touched His garment? Why did He 
“ breathe” on His disciples when He imparted to them His Holy ' 
Spirit for the work of the ministry? How, again, is the Bishop of 
Argyll’s theory to be reconciled with the healing virtue emanating 
| from the shadow of S. Peter, or from the aprons and handkerchiefs . 
that had touched the body of S. Paul ? 

And yet, with these facts staring him in the face, the Bishop of 
Argyll calmly tells us that the notion of God producing “ spiritual 
results” by means of “a materialistic process ” is “ entirely a concep- 
tion contrary to the tenor of the Gospel and to the first principles of 
Revelation.” It is, of course, open to the Bishop to take refuge in 
some rationalistic theory, and to declare that the Gospels are a con- 
geries of myths, or that the pure ore which they contain is somewhat 
obscured by a considerable mixture of superstitious dross, the 
product of a credulous and uncritical age. But that he should 
accept the inspiration, and therefore the truthfulness of the Gospel 
narrative, and yet commit himself to the assertion which I have 
quoted above, is indeed passing strange. It is one of the most 

~ remarkable instances I ever met of a pet theory closing the mind to 
the reception of the plainest facts. The Bishop’s description of 
Anglo-Catholicism is literally true of his own theory. It is “ entirely 
à conception contrary to the tenor of the Gospel and to the first 
principles of Revelation.” It may be very enlightened, very edify- 
ing, very benevolent, but one thing it certainly is not: it is empha- 
tically not Bible Christianity. For if the Bible teaches anything 
with unmistakeable distinctness, it is that spirit energizes and 
manifests itself in this world through the instrumentality of matter, 
so that apart from matter we have no cognisance whatever of 
spiritual force. The Bishop of Argyll is capable of holding inter- 
course with the Spirit of God on the one hand, and with the spirits 
of his fellow men 6n the other; but how? Through a material 
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piece of pulp which we call the brain. Let that piece of pulp be 
seriously injured, andthe spiritual part of man is paralyzed and 
rendered impotent. Whether in another state of existence the 
human soul can dispense with some such organism as the body now 
supplies we, have no means of knowing; but certainly in the present 
life the soul is so entirely dependent on matter that it loses all 
power of coherent action when its material machinery is deranged. 

The plain truth is, those who declaim against what is called the 
sacramental system forget that that system is but an example in one 
special department of the general working of Divine Providence 
throughout the world which we inhabit. Dr. Ewing supposes that 
sacramental “symbols” are believed by Anglo-Catholics “to operate 
by their intrinsic force.” Let me assure him that Anglo-Catholics 
believe nothing so absurd. On the contrary, they hold what the 
Bishop possibly will think an error not less grievous; namely, that, 
strictly speaking, the only “ intrinsic force” in the universe is the will 
of God. Into this all the forces of the material creation must ulti- 
mately be resolved. In Him the whole creation, and not man alone, 
“ lives, and moves, and has its being.” It is His breath that animates 
all organic substances, from the seraph to the snowdrop; and were 
that breath withdrawn, Nature would collapse and become a corpse. 
Before I read the Bishop of Argyll’s speculations I had certainly 
understood, with S. Paul for my ` guide, that it was an axiom even 
of natural theology, that “the invisible things of God from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made;” in other words, that spiritual substance manifests 
itself to men through the sphere of matter. It is God that sustains 
alike our spiritual ‘and our bodily life; but He does so in each case 
under'tht conditions and through the agency of matter. The food 
that we assimilate into our bodily frame derives from Him its vivify- 
ing power; and the sustenance of our spiritual nature likewise 
reaches us through material channels — through the sights and 
sounds of the visible creation, through books, through the faces and 
voices of our fellows. Is not a’sermon, or an article in a review, as 
materialistic an apparatus, to quote the Bishop of Argyll’s phrase- 
ology, as a sacrament? And if the grace of God may operate 
through the one, why, in the name of common sense, may it not 
‘energize through the other also ? 

The Bishop’s argument, in truth, cuts much deeper than he 
imagines. He refers us to the Bible as the record of God’s Reve- 
lation. But what is the Bible but a material organ of communica- 
tion between the soul of man and the Spirit of God? AN the 
arguments urged by the Bishop of Argyll against Apostolical Suc- 
cession have been employed by Mr. Theodore Parker against “a 
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Book Revelation ;” and certainly if all “ materialistic apparatus ” is 
to be rejected in our intercourse with the Deity, I do not see how 
we can logically stop short of Mr. Theodore Parker's’ conclusion. 
Of the two it seems more reasonable that God should reveal Himself 
through a succession of living men than that He should commit His 
oracles to the ‘precarious custody of dead parchment. The Bishop's 
theory, in fact, strikes Christianity to the heart, and leaves -us no 
basis whatever for our faith—no assurance that God has given us 
any revelation of Himself at all. 

“The strength of the Church of England,” oe says, “is just that which 
isthe strength of every individual Christian—knowledge of the truth and 
a life in conformity. Such knowledge she possesses in the record of Revela- 
tion, which.she rightly says contains all things needful to salvation, and in ~ 
the power to apprehend them by the same spirit which bestowed them ; 
one by one, spirit to spirit; revelation read by its own light, and strong in 
the strength of its own might. To those who’see this light and feel this 
strength no other light and strength are-requisite ; as they need none, so 
they.call for none.” 


Now the Bishop of Argyll would be the first to admit that in 
intellect, in scholarship, in critical acumen, men like: Strauss, and 
Renan, and Mr. F. Newman, are superior to himself; and’ every 
page of their writings shows that they have used at least as much 
diligence in the study of the Bible as he has done. Yet “revelation 
read by its own'light” has led these men to conclusions diametri- 
cally opposite to those of the Bishop of Argyll. They tell us that, 
so far from finding “knowledge of the truth” in the Bible, they have 
found it full of error and fable, saturated with superstition and 
priestcraft, and’ disfigured by degrading views of the Almighty, and 
by the frequent ‘encouragement of the most immoral principles. 2 
wish to know, therefore, why I am to prefer the “ verifying faculty ” 
of Dr. Ewing to that of men’ who ‘are as sincere as‘ himself in the 
pursuit of truth, and -whom the’ world in general regards as his 
superiors in intellectual endowments. If private judgment be the 
sole criterion'of religious truth, surely:it follows that, ceteris paribus, 

the best equipped intellect is the likeliest to be right. 

’ The fact is, the Bishop of Argyll’s premisses and conclusions have 
not only no connection with each other, but they are mutually des- 
tructive. His sentiments are those of a devout ‘Christian’; but he 
has placed himself argumentatively on an inclined plane which, if he 
were only logical, would speedily precipitate him, without chatt or 
compass, on the cheerless sea of blank infidelity. He is à signal 

` example of that happy inconsistency which sometimes enables a-man 
to retain his religious convictions in conjunction with, and, as he _ 
fondly ‘thinks, i in consequence | of, Pe mei are simply fatal to . 
them, ` ` F 
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I have already shown how his attack on the Sacramental System, 
on the ground of its being “ materialistic,” tells with tenfold force 
against the Bible. I shall now show that his argument against the 
doctrine of Apostolical Succession, from the weakness of its proof, is 
really fatal to our faith in the Bible. 

“ Tt is impossible,” he says, “to prove the existence” of Apostolical 
Succession. “ At all events, it is impossible to prove it so as to rénder 
it sufficient for the purpose in view, and for this its existence must be 
absolutely certain.” So far, however, from there being any such cer- 
tainty, “forgeries of documents in after times” may have been perpe- 
trated. And so, he thinks, “it will be felt how unequal is the chain 
to the weight which it sustains ; and besides that, even were it not 
so, how unlikely and incredible it should be that God would hang 
the whole work and benefits of redemption on such a hair ?” 

Be it so. But how will the Canon of Scripture stand such a test ? 
If “absolute certainty” in such matters is necessary, how many of 
the Books of either the Old or New Testament can be traced back 
to its reputed author? Not one. The Bible nowhere asserts its 
own inspiration ; and, though habit has accustomed us to regard it as 
one book, it is, in fact, a collection of writings, marked by every 
variety of time and place, subject and authorship. They are poems, 
histories, proverbs, biographies, songs, letters on both public and 
private affairs, a code of civil and religious laws, and .prophecies. 
Their authors belonged to every class of human life, and were sepa- 
rated, some of them, from each other by a thousand years. They 
were kings and warriors, priests and prophets, legislators, herdsmen, 
fishermen, taxgatherers, physicians. Some of them did not even 
belong to the Commonwealth of Israel—such as Balaam and the 
author of the Book of Job, The several books are yearly all anony- 
mous, and the authorship of some of them is absolutely unknown. 
As far as internal evidence alone goes, the Bible is nothing more than 
a haphazard collection of writings which the art of the binder has 
made into one book; and it did not exist as we have it till the fourth 
century—that is, till nearly three centuries after the death of the 
latest of its reputed authors. Then, again,.on what principle were 
some books admitted into the Canon and others rejected? The 
Books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom appear more edifying than those 
of Ecclesiastes and Esther. Moreover, the evidence for the Canonical 
authority of more than one Book: of the New Testament is exceed- 
ingly slender. And as regards “forgeries of documents” in support 
of Apostolical Succession, the possibility of such a thing falls to zero 
when compared with the facility which existed for forgery in the case 
of Holy Scripture. A critic reasoning from the premisses of the 
Bishop of Argyll is bound to dispute the genuineness of every page of 
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the, Bible ; for he must deny that it is the Word of God aia he.can 
‘trace “out, its genealogy, verse by verse, in print and manuscript, 
through | all the editions ` up to the autograph of all the writers from 
‘Moses to S. Jobn. 

‘And not only does the Bishop of Argyll’s objection io Apostolical 
Succession destroy our confidence in the Bible as a “record of Reve- 
lation ; 2” it also strikes ‘at,the root of the political and social system 

inthe midst of which we live. If we are not to be satisfied with any 
exidence ‘short of “absolute certainty,” ‘it is open to any one to ques- 
_ tion the authority of Queen Victoria, and to call upon her to demon- 
5 strate not only, her own legitimacy, but the legitimacy of ‘all her 
é ancestors back to him from whom she inherits her title. N. ay more; 
there i is not a peer in the realm, ora proprietor in the United Kingdom, | 
kind of evidence demanded on behalf of Apostolical Succession by. 
the Bishop, of Argyll.. i 
Surely to state such a theory is to refute it. It is a theory which 
„does not work, and which, moreover, takes a view of ‘God’s providen- 
tial dealings which is totally opposed to the facts. Jehovah is de- 
sqribed i in the Old Testament as “a God that hideth Himself” But 
the Bishop of Argyll assures us that “ Christ’ ‘came to do away with 
“mystery.” Y: ‘Really! S. Paul thought differently ; for ‘he not only 
tells us. that Christianity i is encompassed with mystery, but that the 
i mystery i is“ great.” “Great,” he says, “is the mystery of godliness : 
-God was manifest i in the, flesh, justified i in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
„preached ‘unto the Gentiles, believed” on in the-world, received. up. 
‘into glory.” For my, part, I do not see how there cah be any revela- 
„tion, of the Infinite to the finite at all without an element of mystery. 
‘So, that to say | that, “Christ came to do away mystery, and make God 
` known,” is to give utterance to an outrageous paradox. For Christ 
Himself, if the. Bishop of Argyll believes in his Godhead, is the most 
; ` incomprehensible of all mysteries. That the Infinite God should be- 
come a mortal man, that He should, be born of a Virgin, that He- 
should, be a frail Infant, ‘should “increase in wisdom and stature,” 
. Should suffer. hunger. and weariness and thirst, should be scourged 
„and, spat, upon, and put to death; this is what etery Christian is 
7 bound, to believe. But can there be a greater mystery? And it is 
a mystery. which does not by any means lie as an open secret on the 
P surface, of Holy. Scripture, else would there not be found in every age 
) 80, many. -honest minds who fail to read it. The doctrines of the Trinity 
„anid, ọf.the Incarnation’ are the very essence of Christianity ; yet they 
are. ‘nowhere revealed so clearly in the Bible that a sincere seeker 
„after truth, starting from the Bishop’ of Argyil’s premisses, shail have 
no excuse for rejecting them. 
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If “ revelation, read by its own light,” is sufficient, and “no otber 
light and strength are requisite,” Unitarians and all others who, reject 
- the Trinity and Incarnation are in a bad plight ; for, on the Bishop's 
hypothesis, they must have wilfully shut their eyes to the light. And 
this is the kind of charity to which the rejection of Anglo-Catholicism 
leads! The fact is, there is not a single article of the Christian Faith 
on which we have evidence enough to preclude doubt. The evidence 
is largely of a moral kind. It was so in the case of the Jews of old. 
There was much in their writings that was naturally calculated) to. 
mislead them, both as to the character of the Mosaic dispensation 
and as to the real nature of the Messiah’s kingdom. And when Christ 
appeared His contemporaries complained, and not altogether without: 
reason, that He was “keeping them in suspense.” He resolutely re- 
fused to give additional evidence to those who were not satisfied with 
what they saw and heard. And as then so now. He who ‘demands 
evidence of a kind which shall overwhelm every objection must seck 
it-in vain alike for Apostolical Succession and for the doctrines of the 
Trinity and Incarnation. 

Thus far I have contented myself with showing that the Bito of 
Argylls argument against Apostolical Succession and the Sacramental 
System generally is equally valid against the inspiration of the Bible 
and the central doctrines of Christianity, and is, indeed, a good -deal 
more hard to repel in the latter case. Apostolical Succession cannot 
be established with the rigorous accuracy of a mathematical demon- 
stration. But what historical event can? This, however, may. be 
said, that the chances of a break in Episcopal Succession are mathe- 
matically so improbable as to amount positively to moral certainty in 
its favour. . Consecration by one Bishop is perfectly valid. But-to 
ensure certainty three have always been required to take part in 
every consecration ; and it is so highly improbable that three spurious. ° 
bishops should have succeeded in foisting a fourth impostor on any 
diocese, that those who make the objection are bound to produce a 
positive case before they can be held to have established even a 
primé facie claim on our attention. . And even so the spurious suc- 
cession would die with the impostor. , The Bishop of Argyll, it is true, 
tells us that the succession of the Anglican Episcopate “is so inter- 
rupted that it cannot claim a continuous succession.” But such an 
offhand assertion merely proves that he has not examined, even 
superficially, the evidence of the case. When he has done so, and 
published the reasons on which his indictment is founded, it will be 
time enough to engage in serious argument with him on the subject. 
Meanwhile he will do well to consider more carefully than he appears 
as yet to have done the simple facts of the case. Even, Professor 
Lightfoot admits, in his “ Dissertation on the Christian Ministry.” that 
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“unléss-we have recourse to a sweeping condemnation of received 
documents; it seems vain to deny that early in the second century the 
Episcopal office was- -firmily and widely established. Thus, during the 
last three decades of the first century, and consequently during the 
lifetinie’ of the latest surviving ‘Apostle; this change must have been 
brought about,?—the change, that i is, from the Apostolate to the Epis- 
copate:: ' To admit as much is to admit evérything. For if Episcopacy 
E was ‘firmly: and widely established ” “during the lifetime of the latest 
surviving: Apostle,” it can hardly. be disputed that it is the form of 
Churely Government’ which is according to the mind of Christ. “The 
latest surviving Apostle,”—* the disciple whom Jesus loved,”—must 
have! known the mind of his Master, and it is inconceivable that he 
would. have sanctioned any ecclesiastical arrangément which was not 
in-full harmony with his Lord’s instructions during the interval be- 
tween “His Resurrection and Ascension. But if Episcopacy is indeed 
of: Divine origin, it-seems to me to savour alittle of presumption to 
decry it in the’ way the Bishop’ of Argyll has done. If the Lord of 
the Church has chosen to bestow His gifts through certain channels, 
what are we that we should g presume to disregard His will, and insist 
oni approaching Him through ways of our own devising? And is it 
notia ‘significant fact that in, all communities which have discarded 
Episcépacy there is an ‘invariable ‘tendency to depart from the Chris- 
tian: Faith altogethėr ? A tendency so universal must have some 
cause, ‘and what other cause can be assigned except the rejection of 
an ordinance which’Christ Our Lord appointed for the conservation 
` of His truth 2, 
“There: ‘are several other points in the Bishop of Argyll’s article 
e Í should like to notice; but the laws of space ‘forbid my doing 
‘I cannot, however, pass over altogether his view of the English 
Baforination ¥ We were' all in the habit of believing,” he says, 
` “that England broke with Rome at the-Reformation because she had 
erred! from the faith. . . . But this is not the version of the 
Anglo-Catholic.” Nor, begging the Bishop’s pardon, is it the version 
of-history. The Bishop may not think much of my opinion when 
pitted against his own. Very well; I will give him the opinion of 
two: living men of commanding intellect who have arrived at the 
same ‘conclusion from opposite points of view—the one as a theo- 
logian; ‘the other as a statesman. “Not any religious doctrine .at, 
all,” says Dy. Newman, “but a political principle, was the primary 
English, idea, at that time of Popery.” And be it observed that Dr. - 
Newman: says this in his “ Apologia,” where his, natural feeling, if he 
sufféred it to ‘bias him at all, would rather dispose him to make the 
most, of the doctrinal question. “The British Government,” says 
Mti.Gladstone, i in his book on Church and State, “required of its 
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subjects the renunciation, not of Romish doctrine, but of the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy of the Pope.” 

But both Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Newman have written in defence 
of Apostolical Succession ; and the Bishop of Argyll may, therefore, 
consider their testimony worthless. Let me give him, then, the 
opinion of a writer who is no believer in Apostolical Succession, but 
who has made English history the study of his life. Speaking of 
England at the time of the Reformation, “the mass of the people,” 
says Mr. Froude, “hated Protestantism even more than they hated the 
Pope and the Consistory Courts.” With this estimate of the English 
Reformation agrees, in the main, the verdict of another distinguished 
master of English history. “England at that time,” says Lord Mac- 
aulay, “has no such names to show,” as Luther, Calvin, and Knox. 
“ Elsewhere men of this character were the principals. Here they 
acted a secondary part. Elsewhere worldliness was the tool of zeal. 
Here zeal was the tool of worldliness. A king, whose character may 
be described by saying that he was despotism itself personified, un- 
principled ministers, a rapacious aristocracy, a servile Parliament— 
such were the instruments by which England was delivered from the 
yoke of Rome. The work which had been begun by Henry, the 
murderer of his wives, was continued by Somerset, the murderer of 
his brother, and completed by Elizabeth, the murderer of her guest. 
Sprung from brutal passion, nurtured by selfish policy, the Reforma- 
tion in England displayed little of what had in other countries distin- 
guished it —unflinching and unsparing devotion, boldness of speech, 
and singleness of eye.” The people, he goes on to say, “ disliked the 
policy of the Court of Rome. Their spirit rose against the interfe- 
rence of a foreign priest with their national concerns.” But not a 
tenth part of the nation were zealous Protestants; and theological 
questions were rather accidents of the controversy in its initial stages 
than parts of its essence. 

This is the plain reading of history, and the Bishop of Argyll's 
picture of England escaping from the yoke of Rome to avoid a “ ma- 
terialistic” view of the Christian Ministry rests on no basis of fact, 
T have, no wish to speak evil of the English Reformation. I believe 
that it was absolutely necessary. I believe that it has been, on the 
whole, a blessing; and the blind, blundering way in. which Rome 
mismanaged the ¢risis is one of the marvels of history. But to de- 
scribe the Reformation of the Church of England as a national revolt 
against the Sacramental teaching of Rome is to write fiction, not 
history. And still more offensive is the glorification of some of the 
leaders of the Reformation. Calvin, Luther, and Knox were men 
whom even their enemies must admire. However much we may 
dislike some of their doctrines and principles, it is impossible to be 
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blind to the general loftiness of their character. But what shall we 
say of such a creature as Cranmer? It is an insult to the memory 
of “the noble army of martyrs” to degrade the title by bestowing it 
on such a man. He died simply because he could not help it. He re- 
canted his recantation because he found that he would be. burnt 
all the same; and his whole career leaves little room for doubt that 
he would have recanted back again to Popery, if he had been pro- 
mised at the last moment another lease of life. “ He never retracted his 
recantation,” says Macaulay, “ till he found he had made it in vain. 
The Queen was fully resolved that, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
he should burn, Then he spoke out, as people generally speak out 
when they are at the point of death, and have nothing to hope or to 
fear on earth. . If Mary had suffered him to live, we suspect that he 
would have heard mass and received absolution like a good Catholic, . 
till the accession of Elizabeth, and that he would then have pur- 
chased, by another apostasy, the power of burning men better and 
braver than himself.” Some of his admirers, indeed, have endea- 
voured to exonerate his character by throwing the odium of his per- 
secutions on the boy King. Such an apology is easily answered by 
Macaulay’s just retort, that “a. holy prelate of sixty, one would 
think, might be better employed by the bedside of a dying child 
than in committing crimes at the request of the young disciple.” 
But, in matter of fact, it was Edward who, in some cases at least, 
was inclined to show mercy to the victims of Cranmer’s cruel and cal- 
culating intolerance. .The Archbishop employed himself, says the late 
Professor Smyth, in his Lectures on Modern History, “in ‘drowning. 
the voice of pity and mercy in the breast of the youthful king.” 
., In fact, one of the strongest arguments in favour of the Church of 
England is, that she survived the desperate remedy of the Reforma- 
tion, which, like all reforms that are delayed too long, proved at the 
moment almost worse than the disease. Macaulay compares it to 
the French Revolution—necessary, but, like a volcanic eruption, 
spreading for awhile desolation and ruin all round. To admit all 
‘this is to cast no slur on the English Church. If the Saviour of 
Mankind suffered no defilement from being descended, according to 
the flesh, from the harlot Rahab, English Churchmen may admit 
the crimes, the excesses, the meannesses of the Reformation, without 
incurring. any suspicion.of disloyalty to their Church. At all events, 
truth is a sacred thing; and it seems to me as unjustifiable to distort 
it in the interest of Anglicanism as in that of Romanism. 
Marcom MacCott. 
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Letters of the Right Hon, G. C. Lewis, Bart, to Various 
Frends. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. Sir GILBERT 
FRANKLAND Lewis, Bart., Canon of Worcester. London: 
Lonamans. 1870, 


hee recent lives of Englishmen are so worthy to be set on record 
x for the example of posterity as that of Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis. It was so balanced- and sustained; such an honest life of 
work, gradually and surely winning its own reward, and denion- 
strating that the race is not always to the swift, nor'the battle to the 
strong. A weak physique never suggested to him an excuse for 
indolence; a singular modesty never interfered with the earnest 
pursuit of high’ aims in his works and acts; a consistent gentleness 
and dislike of giving offence never prevented his holding his own 
opinion, and holding «it so that, sooner or later, he was generally , 
found to'be in the right. And what animated his whole career was 
rather perseverance than genius; there were no brilliant cowps, 
though there were manifold instances of the triumph of plain sound 
judgment based on a careful survey of precedents. Gifted with a 
clear head, a spirit of research, and a calm judicial mind, he achieved 
by industry, system, and steadfast conscientiousness, an eminence far 
higher than the high station* in which he was born, and left behind 

* Sir George Lewis came of a stock which had for a century and more contributed 


to the xepresentation of its native county and borough in Parliament, His father, 
Mr. Frankland Lewis, who was a cultivated man of society and of letters, held 
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him a name, of which his country is justly proud, in the annals of: 
its statesmanship and its literature. 

A collection of letters, however complete, cannot hope to serve 
‘instead of a biography; but it may furnish valuable materials for it, 
and it may be of considerable use in confirming some preconceptions, 
and correcting or modifying others, which the outer world has formed 
concerning the character they Wlustrate, And such is certainly the 
case in the published correspondence, with which Sir Gilbert Lewis 
has, with brotherly pride and a just estimate of its interest, seen 
fit to favour the public. Written in the main to friends entirely 
like-minded, it eschews garnish and adornment, it unfolds the whole 
man, it distinguishes the devotion to literature, which from first to 
last was unabated in him, from the duty and service, which, from 
force of circumstances, he was led to tender, well, ably, and truly, 
to politics and state-administration. Of the two concurrent careers, 
the latter may seem to have had most part in securing him the high 
reputation, which had by. no means reached its highest at the time of 
his premature decease; but the former, as ‘we see by his letters, was 
the mistress of his choice, the divinity that stood by his side to cheer 
him under political discouragements ; to delight the leisure which, 
by good husbandry of time, he was always able to count upon and 
ensure; and, above all, to furnish him from her ancient store-houses 
with parallels and precedents of exceeding helpfulness in determining 
the course to be adopted at any political crisis. It was, no doubt, 
quite as well for his fame that. habituation with the work of Govern- 
ment Commissions should have supplied him from early manhood 
-with an ever-increasing fund of practical knowledge and observation, 
but beneath and at the back of this lay the store from which it.was 
“second nature” with him to draw. The experience gotten from 
books and the wisdom of the ancients might, by itself, have proved. 
an insufficient viaticum; but, with the superadded knowledge of men 
and societies and countries which came in the-course of-a statesman’s 
career, it availed to achieve for Sir George Lewis a credit for far- 
sightedness with all classes of his countrymen, with men of business 
and men of politics, no matter whether they were Liberal or Conser- 
yative.* And one chief interest in the Letters before us consists 
in the illustrations they afford of this dominant passion. 


subordinate offices in the governments of Mr. Canning and the Duke of Wellington, 
and after his resignation of the Chief Commissionership of the Poor Law Board, was 
created a baronet by Sir Robert Peel- On his mother’s side he was allied to the 
families of Cornewall and Devereux. ' 

* In a very interesting study of Sir Q. C. Lewis's life in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (Aug. 1870), from the pen of M. Challemel Lacour, we find corroboration. of 
‘our own estimate, though we cannot subscribe to the opinion that “il avait pour la 
vie publique Paptitude sans -la vocation.” The French critic, however, holds truly 
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The first letter in the volume introduces us to a lad of twelye 
writing to his mother from Eton. A sensible and readable letter it 
is, unlike the hasty despatches of boys of his age, and exhibiting the 
germ of a critical faculty in the account of his Shakesperian réading. 
One can see in it that he would fain “strip the tree of knowledge,” 
if he were allowed by its custodians. But his zeal is kept in check 
by the dilatoriness of his form-master. “I have not been looked 
over a sihgle exercise for more than a fortnight, and since I-have 
been read over by Knapp, he has only looked over one copy’ of lyrics 
and | a theme of mine, so that I have no chance of being sent up this 
time.” (p. 4.) Not that the discouragement alluded to in this sen- 
tence (which he tells his mother she need not copy out for his 
brother’s inspection) was sufficient, as it would have been to many, 
to make him let verse-writing go hap-hazard or by default. Sir 
Gilbert alludes to his brother’s Latin prize, or play, verses at a later 
period of his school-life ; and any one who will refer to the latest 
instalment of the “Musee Etonenses,” put forth in 1870, may find 
two ‘Latin poems of “Lewis major,” exhibiting remarkable neatness 
and some fancy, and one of them, “Hannibal looking down on the plains 
of Italy,” displaying a mastery of sonorous eloquence upon paper, 
which his greatest admirers would admit he never attained in 
word of mouth, It is not probable that he ‘cultivated versification 
after emerging from the status pupillaris, or otherwise than as a 
means to the end of accuracy and precision of style and language ; 
but his letter to his father from Switzerland, written in the interval 
between leaving Eton and entering Christ Church, Oxford, shows— 
by its interest in the Duchess of Devonshire’s “ Virgil” at the 
Lausanne public library, and in Dr. Cramer’s then recently published 
“ Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps,”—a ripening of the scholar, quite 
as remarkable as the tokens of a future statesman discernible’ in his 
reference to the “turn and turn-about”: plan of the same place of 
worship for Roman Catholic and Protestant at Lausanne and Geneva, 
as a good example for the Irish (p. 8). Of his Oxford career, 
crowned with a first-class in classics—he would have got his double- 
first but for the rupture of a blood-vessel ‘before the second exatnina- 
tion—and with a studentship at Christ Church, which received from 
its distinguished alumnus fully as much honour as it conferred on 
him, we find no records in the published correspondence ; but it was 


that his real deep love was for science, though this love, so far from being exclusive, 
. wags made to subserve an active interest in the affairs of his country. In a com- 
parison of Lewis with De Tocqueville, he finds the latter defective in the classical 
reading and tastes, and the commerce with the ancients which gave such breadth and 
largeness and liberality to the statesmanship of the former (pp. 811-12). In another 
place the writer expresses a doubt whether “politicos” had not, for their chief 
abtraction in Sir George’s eyes, their value as a commentary .on his studies. 
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during that career that he formed one intimacy, at least, that lasted 
through life, and materially augmented that correspondence, his 
friendship with Sir Edmund Head. In his brief experience of the 
Oxford Circuit and the Common Law Bar, which weak health obliged 
him early to abandon, one seems to hear more about the Philological 
Museum, and Head’s contributions (on the root of &Aéo and some of 
its derivatives), and Lewis’s ‘copy, of Buttman, than of -briefs and 
_ sessions’ practice, and such-like matters of fact. To this friend, 
colleague, and fellow-scholar, every letter of a life-long correspondence 
proceeds on a tacit undérstanding that the reader possesses the key | 
tothe writer’s mind, that the one’s books and reading are those of the 
dther-also, the one’s thoughts the other’s thoughts, and—owing ‘to 
their being thrown together in the Poor Law Commission and other 
kindred practical matters—the one’s experiences those also of -the 
other.” In 1854; when Sir‘Edmund is Governor-General of Canada, 
his friend, at that time Editor of the Edinburgh Review, writes thus 
to him of the siege of Sebastopol: “If you have got a Thucydides 
or Grote’s History of Greece, you will find in Nicias’s despatch from 
Syracuse a curious parallel to the present state of things at Sebsas- 
topol, where he says that the Athenians who came out as besiegers, 
have become ‘the besieged. It is to be hoped the parallel will end 
here.’ At all: events, Lord Raglan will not sacrifice his army to an 
eclipse of the moon” .(pp.-285-6). And two or three ‘years earlier -à 
passage in another of his letters to the same friend in the Colonies, 
touches a common chord’ of sympathy, which students well know 
how to appreciate: “I have given your commission to Cochrane, 
who undertakes to execute it. It must be confessed ‘that books dre 
very cheap, if one watches one’s opportunity. The difference between 
buying ‘a book:,when -it is in the market, and ordering a book is 
simply immense. : Foreign books in “England are the ai as of all 
when they‘are not new” (p. 232). 

“But long before their correspondence had ere the point 
indicated in these letters, they had compared notes'on Homeric 
words and English diminutives in the Philological Museum,” in 
supplying the matter for which both were collaboratewrs of Hare and 
Thirlwall; an excellent school: of criticism, wherein apparently Sir 
George Lewis was'the more assiduous, if not the more apt, scholar 
ofthe two. In‘ the winter of 1832, which, after quitting the Bar, 
his health compelled him to pass in the South of France,. these pur- 


* Sir Gilbert Lewis is in error when he says in p. 12 that his brother contributed 
to the “Museum Criticum,” the two volumes of which were published in 1814 and 
1826. -Sir George Lewis at the latter date would have been but twenty years of age. 
The- Classical Museum, of which Sir G, C. Lewis was one of the most active enters 
and writers, belongs to a very much later date. 
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suits must have as delightfully varied his task of studying, the 

manners, customs, and government of the country of his enforced 
sojourn, as at a later period, when he was nearing the climax of 
his statesmanship, the editing of “Babrius,” and composing his 
“ Astronomy of the Ancients,” agreeably relieved his mind from the 
strife and struggles of politics, and ministered the relaxation that, 
commoner natures would find in grousing or deer-stalking. Our 
concern in this paper is rather with the littérateur than the politician; 
but, as from 1834 to 1863, the date of his decease, Sir George Lewis 
was almost’ constantly engaged on Commissions, in office, or in Par- 
liamentary life, it is impossible not to refer in passing to the various ` 
employments of a public nature, which, while oceupying , a. large 

portion of his daily life, never availed ‘to thrust out the cultivation 
of his master-passion, literary study and research. It was, in.1834. 
that he was named to act upon a Commission to inquire into, 
the ‘condition of the poorer- Irish resident. in ‘England. and.. 
in Scotland; and in the same year, before this inquiry. was, con- 

cluded, he was placed upon a Commission to inquire into the 

state of Church property and Church affairs generally in Ireland. 
The results of his observations and inquiries, extending over two 
years, are recorded in Blue Books, as ‘well as-in two essays on. 
“Trish Disturbances” and “Irish Church” matters, published in 
1836 ; and to examine them in retrospect. from our present outlook, 

cannot but be intensely interesting. In page.45. of the Letters, we 
find a letter from Sir George, at Berlin, to his father, alluding to. 
“certain queries on the management of ecclesiastical matters in’ 
Prussia,” which the former had drawn up. At the time when, now. four 
years ago, the question of disendowment and disestablishment was 
rife, we recollect to have come upon a Blue Book of the date of 1836, 
containing the replies to these questions, and prefaced by a report, of 
Sir George Lewis, in which he calls attention to the collateral; esta- 
blishment and State support in Prussia of the Lutheran and Roman 
Catholic religions, as ‘a precedent of great value: and importance ;in 
dealing with the vexed question of ‘the: Irish Churches, Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps, so much had happened. between ‘1836. and., 1868, 

that such a solution of the Church difficulty, was no longer possible; 
but that it was contemplated by Sir George. Lewis there can be sno 

doubt; whilst of extremer measures he says nothing in his correspon: 
denice, unless it be in a letter to Sir Edmund Head in 1845, where 
he notices “a curious pamphlet by Baptist Noel, recommending the 
Voluntary system for the Irish Protestant- Church.” > “It ‘is ad- 
dressed,” he writes, “to the Bishop of Cashel, who'must be highly 
pleased with it!” (p. 143)., In the autumn of 1836; he was, induced ti 
by the charm of having Mr. Austin, -the jurist, for- colleague; and- by the 
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hope of benefit to his still delicate lungs from a dry and warm 
climate, to accept a joint-commissionership to inquire into the 
- government of, and administration of justicein, Malta.* From thence 
are written some of his most interesting letters, and there he enjoyed 
the society of Mrs. Austin, an accomplished and intellectual lady, 
` who, before and after his Maltese sojourn, shared with Sir Edmund 
‘Head the privilege of. his chief correspondence. 

Returning to England in 1838, he succeeded, in 1839, to the Chief 
Poor Law Commissionership, then vacated by his ‘father, who had 
held it with credit and ability from the first establishment of the 
New Poor Law : and in that office he was associated with his friend 
Sir Edmund: Head, ds a'colleague. For about eight years they had 
to meet, as best they might, the attacks of Parliamentary opponents 
of the system, and to endure, withal, the disaffection of their secre- 
tary, Mr. Chadwick. Sir George’s letters of this date abundantly 
prove that the Poor Law Board was im his time anything but a bed 
of roses; and he must have rejoiced in unwonted freedom from 
annoyance, when. in 1847 he-resigned his Commissionership, as much 
as in the opportunity of self-justification which he acquired by his 
‘election’ in the same year as one of the Members for Herefordshire. 
_ Later in that year he was made Secretary of the Board of Control by 
Lord John Russell, his late colleague obtaining about the same time 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of New Brunswick. In the following 
year he was transferred to the Home Office, as Under Secretary, an 
office involving closer attendance, at the same time that it implied 
increased importance. In 1850, he was advanced still higher, to be ` 
the Financial Secretary of. the Treasury. A rapid rise for any man, 
however able, within the first three years of his Parliamentary life ; 
but it is to be borne i in mind that his assiduity in the discharge of 
his various commissionerships had already so thoroughly made itself l 
felt by successive Governments, that when, on quitting office in , 
June, 1846, Sir Robert Peel pressed upon his father, Mr. Frankland 
. Lewis, the offer of a Baronetcy, it was to mark the Government’s 
high sense of the value of the public services of both father and son. 
Failing to secure his re-election for Herefordshire, and an alternative 
seat at Peterborough, at the general election of 1852, he retired for 
a while from the political arena, and passed the next three years of 
hi life in the, to him, undisguisedly preferable work of editing the 


* In the article, already referred to, of the Revue des Dewe Mondes, the writer 
observes that during this involuntary exile the scholar did not lie idle. “Lewis est 
un excellent ménager du temps ; il sait utiliser, jusqu’ aux plus courts intervalles, les 
minutes en jetant sur le papier des, notes rapides gu'il retrouve ensuite, les heures en 
se livrant à des lectures méthodiques, Lorsque les livres et le papier lui manquent, 
en voyage, dans le carriole du vetturino, dans le selon @attente du médicin, sa 
mémoire contient une bibliothèque qu’il passe incessamment en revue” (p. 818). 


` 
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Edinburgh Review. In 1855, his father’s death opened the easy 
way to a seat for the Radnor Boroughs, and, taking it with regret 
and reluctance, he had scarcely shaken hands with the Returning 
Officer after his election, and gone back to town, when he was called 
upon. to succeed Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
Lord Palmerston’s Government, and had again to invoke at New 
Radnor the services of the same functionary. How, with the excep- 
tion of a year’s interval (1858—1859), during which Lord Derby 
held office, Sir George Lewis, from this time till the end of his life, 
discharged the higher offices of the Cabinet, waiving, in the interests 
of his party and in favour of Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer, to which Lord Palmerston had again nominated him ` 
in 1859, and exchanging the Home Secretaryship, upon which he 
then entered, for the War Department, in which he continued till 
his death, in 1863—is all matter of too recent history to require 
other notice than simple reminder. Such is a brief sketch of a 
public career, actuated and sustained by a paramount sense of duty. 
It cannot be doubted that had he opened his ears to the siren, 
inclination, the theoretic and speculative life of a scholar would at 
any time have won him to its charms. Few men of his mark and 
antecedents could be credited with sincerity, if, on return to Parlia- 
ment, and, as it turned out, on the eve of a seat in the Cabinet, 
they wrote, as he wrote to Mr. Greg (Feb. 14, 1855), “ My desire 
for office at present is scarcely above freezing-point.” That with him 
they were unaffected words of truth and soberness, is avouched alike 
by his guilelessness of character and his repeated enunciations of the 
same sentiment throughout his correspondence. Writing to Mrs. 
Austin in 1861, he, perhaps, understates his feelings on the subject. 
“I am much obliged to you for your kind advice, and am very glad 
that anything I have lately said in Parliament has "given you satis- 
faction. I fear it has not been of much importance. My health has 
been better of late; but if I thought that it was materially cea 
by my present mode of life, I should not hesitate in giving it up ; it 

would cost me nothing, as far as my own tastes and mehnatone are 
concerned, but rather the reverse? (p. 397). 

It was probably much better as it was. Literature did not suffer : 
for the statesman’s experience and extended view must have added 
to the practical value of the scholar’s lucubrations ; and politics were 
a decided gainer by one who could so soundly reinforce modern 
measures and arguments by authority from the wisdom of the 
ancients. Our own country is proud, and other countries undis- 
guisedly envious, of the faculty that later English statesmen have 
developed of wedding literature with statecraft. Probably to none 
was this union so little of a toil, so entirely a pleasure, as to the 
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writer of the letters before us. In a letter to the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, on Mr. Herman Merivale’s review of Gladstone’s 
“ Homeric Studies,” he evidently draws on personal experience when 
he refuses to see anything superhuman in a statesman devoting his 
spare time to literature. “In the first place,” he writes, “it seems 
to me that Merivale’s remarks updn the devotion by a man of busi- 
ness of his spare hours to literature, apply'more to himself than to 
Gladstone. He is the working Under Secretary of ‘the Colonial 
Office, bound to give the best part of every day to his official business. 
Gladstone has been out of office since February, 1855. During the recess 
his time is at his entire command, During the session he has much 
. spare time” (p. 345). And though here it may be just to set down 
something to the industry that was a habit, and to the ‘addiction to 
study which made it a relaxation, it must still be owned that no man 
was better able to assess the exact value of ‘the contrasted “ devo- 
tions ” and devotees, than Sir George Lewis, who in the subordinate as 
well as in the chief offices of the State, had never swerved from the 
daily cultivation of literature and scholarship. His great work “On 
the Credibility of Early Roman History,” —corrective of Niebuhr,;* 
and antidotal to the “divination” principle of reading and writing 
history—was composed and published, in the interval of withdrawal 
from Parliament and office hetween 1852 and 1855. But he had 
then the Edinburgh on his hands, and the letters during that period 
show how strenuous was his own work of contribution to its pages, 
and how constant his attention to its interests in suggesting and. 
advising upon the contributions of others, And this was, perhaps, 
his least heavily-worked period. He could make light of his ob- 
stetrical services to the Edinburgh, whereas -his experience,’ first and 
last, of the Home Office, is not seldom expressed by a groan, It 
was in higher office that he wrote his treatise on the “ Astronomy of 
the Ancients, ” and his “ Dialogue on the Best Form of Government,” 
as well as that series of Essays “On the Administrations of Great 
Britain from 1783 to 1830,” which, collected into a volume by‘Sir 
Edmund Head after their author’s decease, establish his grasp’ of 
modern history and his critical interest in other annals than those of 
the Ancients. The second part of the “Fables of Babrius,” formed 
an editorial occupation for him whilst out of office in 1859 : but the 
first part bears the date of 1846, when he was still sùbject to- the 
disquiets-of the Poor Law Board. That work by itself would-entitle 
him to foremost rank as a critical scholar, d fully justify Dean. 


* “Lewis,” says M. Chaltemel Lacour in the Review above referred to, “was one of 
the very few who could venture to expose the fragile nature of Niebuhr’ s structures.” , 
“ Cesti depuis Niebubr que les premiéres époques de Vhistoire Romaine gont devenues 
le domaine’ préféré'des historiens 2 chimères (p. 822). 
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Milman’s estimate of him, as “a man who not only might have as- 
pired to the highest dignities in the State, but also have done: honour, 
as Greek professor, to the most learned University in Europe.” 

With so much learning and experience, such a grasp of modern 
and ancient history, and a mind so trained to sift the motives of 
action and to divine the future by aid of the records of. the past, it 
is little to be wondered that Sir George Lewis's judgment came to be 
regarded by his colleages and countrymen in the light of an čupa 
ef éumeplas. Some critics, forsooth, of the Letters which his 
brother ‘has edited, have not been slow to trumpet the discovery that, 
with all his sagacity, the writer more than once indulged in predic- 
tions, which events afterwards falsified. .But what is there in this 
discovery, except that, in common with other mere mortals, his 
judgment was fallible? And where among his contemporaries will 
they point out the public. man, in whose instance this inevitable but 
possibly humiliating fact has been more often counterbalanced by 
singularly accurate conjectures, and by presages that have come true 
in the issue? Very early in the.book we find him foreseeing, in a 
letter to his father in 1837, the result of the Government measures 
against Canada; and in the beginning of the next year the insurrec- 
tion, which he prophesied, had to be suppressed. In a letter to Sir 
Edmund Head, dated August, 1848, he remarks as to the French 
Republic, “that people still talk of the Comte de Paris, and Louis - 
Philippe, I am told, expects to be sent for every day; but I have no 
faith wm a restoration.”. Twenty-four years have shown no reason 
for demurring to the accuracy of this judgment, nor even now, or 
even in the event of the demise-of M. Thiers, can any sober man 
predict a restoration of the Bourbons or the Orleans family. Of the 
ex-Emperor of the French, too, his estimate was from the first a just 
one: neither depreciative, when his game was hazardous, nor prone 
to exaggeration, when success had assured his position and. almost 
deified him in the eyes of those who once saw nothing in the prisoner 
of Ham. It was not much, perhaps, to predict the disfranchise- 
ment of the smaller boroughs ; nor much more to divine, though at 
times it might have seemed otherwise, “that the Peelites and-Pro- 
tectionists would never reunite after Peels death.” But how 
thoroughly did he gauge men and events when he added as a rider ' 
to that prediction, “Upon Gladstone it will have the effect of 
removing a weight from a spring—he will come forward more, and 
take more part in discussion. The general opinion.is, that Gladstone 
will renounce his free-trade opinions, and become leader of the Pro- 
tectionists. I expect neither the one event nor the other. I.do not 
believe that Gladstone will give up free-trade, nor do.I think that 
Disraeli will submit to be displaced from the lead. Even his followers 
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what should we think of the man who, in writing to his friend, used 
reserve, or kept back his .candid opinion and his honest conviction ? 
Would not a suspicion arise that gentleness was tameness, that shy- 
ness of speaking-out was constitutional weakness, if of men and 
books a letter-writer shrank from expressing what he thought without 
fear and without favour? A correspondence would assuredly be as 
well left in the escritoire to moulder, if all its frankness and plain 
speaking had “to be ironed out of it” before it was judged fit for 
the public eye.. Sir. George Lewis's letters do evince that indepen- 
dence: of judgment.and criticism, as to men and books, which we 
should expect in one.so competent to arrive at a just estimate, and 
so. honest as to suppress nothing that was strongly borne in upon his . 
mind. .Yet-his frankness is never rashness. Every word is weighed 
and considered. Before: we. had got a sight of the volume, -we 
gleaned from the pages'of a review that Sir George Lewis had -an 
antipathy to the-.principality of which he was a native and a chief 
ornament,. and that he said “ Amen” in one of his letters to a pious 
wish of an outspoken Englishman—* That the devil would fly away 
with this race. of Celtic savages.” Such .strong expressions’ looked 
very unlikely.to have received plenary endorsement from one, whose 
patrimony and antecedents were mainly Welsh. And a reference to 
the book itself cleared:Sir George Lewis. The “Amen” was Sir 
Edmund Head’s. . The reviewer, trusting a little too-implicitly to. his 
paper-knife’s survey of the pages, attributed the letter in question to 
Sir George Lewis, whereas.it was that of his friend and future col- 
league. . In his reply,’ Sir. George admits the defective-intelligence of 
the Welsh, which he rightly:or wrongly assumes to have called. forth 
the: anathema, and ‘does not see how it is to be improved until the 
villarious Welsh language is got rid of (p. 79). Of authors we admit 
that -his-criti¢ism is often free. He does not mince matters, for 
example, when recording his .impressions of Hookham Frere at 
Malta. (p. 71); of Baden Powell and the mistranslations in his 
“ History of Philosophy” (p. 32).; of Gladstone’s “ Homeric Studies” 
(p. 883); and of. Froude’s historical sophistry (p. 348). He speaks 
out;. too, and that in a more orthodox vein than might have 
been expected, respecting Hampden’s “Bampton Lectures ;’ but 
perhaps the strongest: and most adverse criticisms in the whole cor- 
respondence are those on Hallam and Macaulay. “TI have read,” he 
writes from .Malta to his father, “ Macaulay’s article on Lord Bacon 
in the Edinburgh Review. It'is written in his usual sparkling, 
lively, antithetical style, and the historical part of it is interesting 
and amusing: »His.remarks.on the ancient philosophy are, for the 
most part, shallow and ignorant in the extreme; his objections to the 
utility of logic are the stale commonplaces which. all enemies, of 
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accurate knowledge and the eulogists of common sense, practical 
men, &c, have been always putting forth, There is generally 
throughout the article a want of soundness and coherency, and a 
puerile and almost girlish affectation of tinsel ornament, which, 
coming from a man of nearly forty, convince me that Macaulay will 
never be anything more than a rhetorician” (p. 93). However 
severe, the justice of these remarks can hardly be denied; and that 
the expression of them should be strong ‘and outright is the less to 
be wondered at, if we consider how plain, ‘unaffected, and inornate 
was Sir George’s own style and composition. Here and there in his 
letters, when he half-jestingly puts a word in other speakers’ mouths, 
and imagines what so-and-so should have said or might have said, he 
seems to use grander language and more elaborate periods ; but the 
impression left on the mind is that in such cases he takes off the 
ornamental style which the world applauds, whilst in his own’ letters 
and writings he adheres to the plain, direct, even tenor of diction 
which approved itself to his clearness and accuracy of thought. It 
is conceivable that some may impute harshness of judgment to a 
stricture on Sir Walter Scott, which occurs in òne of the letters from 
Malta, and which is undoubtedly more strongly and vehemently ex- 
pressed than is Sir George Lewis’s wont. “ What a picture. of Sir 
Walter Scott’s character is exhibited in Lockhart’s Life of him. How 
low and vulgar his objects, and how sordid his views of literature. 
He contracted to deliver novels as a Manchester manufacturer might 
contract to deliver bales of calico; and he received the money in 
advance in order to buy farms and pay for gilt furniture” (p. 102). 
Strong language, undoubtedly ; yet not, after all, more condemnatory, 
in brief, of the grand mistake of a noble life than was, im extenso, 
an article by a not unfriendly hand in the Quarterly some four years 
ago. It is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that Sit George Lewis 
could see littleim “Pickwick” (of which he read but the first and worst 
half); that he considered it an imitation of Theodore Hook, ‘and 
augured for it only a short-lived popularity (p. 94). The Pickwickian 
vein was not exactly the one into which he would most readily enter; 
though there could be no greater mistake than to suppose that he 
was deficient in a sense of humour, or was unable to conceive or 
“take” a joke, dupare pedidwvtt—yéras d€ of elxero yelàevs. His eye 
twinkled with quiet fun, though the loud laugh was, we suspect, an 
utter stranger to him. The earlier letters often record a joke, e.g., 
about the man applying “for two mandami,” and the noble lord 
“who had been too sick in crossing from Dover to Calais to allow 
him to think of crossing the Simplon.* His famous mot,* about life’s 
being very tolerable but for its amusements,’ does not crop out in the 

* As is remarked by a correspondent of the Times, this mot is spoilt by the substi- 


tution of “pleasures” or “enjoyments” for the word of which they are supposed to be 
VOL. XX. 31 
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now-printed correspondence, but we detect ong or two-variations of 
it, notably when he refers to a series of duty gateties which he has 
been going through for his constituents. And humour, not to say 
_ satire, lurks in a good many of his descriptions of men and peoples, 
one instance of which is the passage where, writing from Malta, he | 
sketches its chief agitator. “ Mitrovich, the Maltese O'Connell, | 
seems ‘to me from his letters to be a well-meaning, but exceedingly 
weak man. It is evident that he wishes the Government to buy him 
up. I suspect that he might be had, body and soul, for £200 a-year. 
The people, of’ course, think him a giant” (p. 64). And the same 
vein is here and there traceable in his letters of a much later’ date. 
It ran, of course, playfully but undisguisedly through the mock in- 
terpretation of the Hey-diddle-diddle inscription, a happy skit at the 
wordy waste of erudition of conjecture-loving commentators, and 
passed into keener, though still good-natured, irony in the pamphlet, 
after the manner of Whaitely’s “ Historic Doubts,” wherein he pro- 
pounded “suggestions for the application of the Egyptological method 
to Modern History.” In this brochure, which he circulated privately, 
whilst Secretary at War, and which ‘is by far too little known, he 
demolishes the false principles of hypothetical re-construction of 
history by establishing a mock theory of re-duplication, as regards ` 
the Stuart dynasty in England, and as regards St. Paul’s in London 
and St: Peter’s at Rome. “The history of England, próperly reformed, 
will exhibit the true succession of William III. after Charles I, and 
will eliminate the two intermediate Kings denominatéd Charles II. 
and James II., as unmeaning repetitions of Charles I. and James T., 
and as identical with James and Charles, the two Stuart pretenders.” 
Such is one of the theses which he works out so amusingly that we 
cannot but commend our readers to invest a shilling in the purchase ` 
- of the pamphlet, still to be had at Messrs. Longmans’.* 
But we must not overstep the limits of our space. Before glancing 
off to this question of the humorous element in Sir George Lewis's 
character, we’ had meant to refer to one or two of the notices he gives 


synonyms, The whole point of the saying is that in Sir George Lewis’s opinion 
“ amusements” are neither pleasures nor enjoyments. See Times of Sept. 18, 1872. 

* In keeping with this latent humour was his readiness of quotation, which some- 
times exhibited itself in as happy retorts as the best on the records of the House of 
, Commons. Ore day in the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli, imputing to Sir George 
Lewis, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, common-place ideas and excessive prudence, 
applied to him Horace’s line, “ Serpit humi tutus nimium timidusque procellæ.” In 
this shape and as levelled at one. so full of Horace the shot was hazardous. The 
ambitious flights and frequent falls of Mr. Disraeli provoked'a retort from Sir George, 
which he had not long to wait for. ‘Caution, he replied, was wiser policy than that 
of his honourable friend who “ Dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captet.” We owe 
this story to the Revue de Deuw Mondes. Sir George’s reply to Mr. Darby Griffiths 
-about the relative merits of the great and small bore is too well known to need 
recital, 
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.in passing of political men, and in which he awards his praise and 
respect by no means at the prompting of party feeling. He is 
naturally appreciative of Lord Palmerston, though he takes care to 
enumerate the claims of that statesman to the public confidence with 
much fairness. He seems to have formed (perhaps to some extent 
‘he inherited from, his father) a very high opinion, within certain 
limits, of the great Duke of Wellington’s capacity for states- 
manship. He always speaks of the late Lord Derby with re- 
spect; but in his survey of the ranks opposed to him in the 
battle of politics, he appears to have marked out the present Lord 
Lytton as one of the ablest of his compeers. Twice in the later 
letters does he express the impressions made upon him by that dis- 
_ tinguished writer’s statesmanlike gifts, and comprehensiveness of 
mind. Amongst authors, he was justly drawn towards his friend and 
correspondent, Mr. Grote, whose “ History of Greece” he enthusias- 
tically admired, although never serupling to point out aught on which 
he differed from him in his arguments. Candour and self-respect, 
indeed, were’ essential elements of his praise, whenever and where- 
ever bestowed; and the result of an expression of doubt or difference 
of opinion by Sir George Lewis must have been the furtherance of 
truth, his devotion to which was paramount.” 

We cannot close our notice of these Letters without grateful reference 
to “the patience in imparting knowledge,” which their editor notes 
as being one characteristic of the writer of them. With so much to 
give and so little to take, he. might have sat selfishly alone on the 
serene heights of learning and literature, and wrapt himself, as many 
of like eminence have done, in his own researches and intellectual 
aspirations. But, on the contrary, he never seemed so happy as 
when coming down, without even a suspicion of condescension, to 
the level of lesser men. The stores of his own literary acquisition 
were at all times open to their disposal. He would write letters, one 
after another, following up any hint he had given in conversation of 
a good subject for an article ; and take a world of pains in looking 
over other men’s proofs, and lending his “ obstetrical” aid in the 


* A word must be said in reference to a misconception of Sir George Lewis’s 
character and habits by one who has in so many points wonderfully appreciated 
them, the French journalist from whom we have more than once quoted. Speaking 
of his mental bias he calls him, evidently with an idea that it conveyed a compli- 
ment, “un homme affranchi de toute superstition. Il wen avait aucune: aussi le 
Dimanche—était-il son grand jour de travail, celui qu'il vaquait exclusivement à ce 
que j’appellerais ses occupations paiennes,” (p. 821.) For want éf a more authoritative 
negative to the impression these words convey, we venttire to assert, upon sufficient 
grounds, that, though the last man to make a show of his religious duties, Sir George 
Lewis was regular in the performance of them, and in town and country alike a 
reverent observer of the Sabbath. In fact, the picture of the statesman devoting his 
Sunday to pagan literature is eminently French, and at the same time eminently 
, fanciful, 
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bringing to light of their literary bantlings. Publishers, aware that - 
they might trespass upon his thorough sympathy with the interests of 
literature, would solicit his perusal of manuscripts submitted to 
them, and find him within a few days bringing or sending them his 
opinion, which was sure to be based upon a conscientious reading. The 
book before us affords instances of his accessibility to all who sought 
information: e. g., his exhaustive examination of the theory of 
Mesmer to Mrs. Edward Villiers ; his explanation of “esthetics and 
zsthetical” to Miss Duff Gordon; and his contributions, from 
ancient horticulture for the most part, to his brothers article on 
Gardening, in the Edinburgh. His well-digested learning did not 
puff him up, but was ready, taken for what it was worth, for the use 
of his friends and of the public. It was most unlike that which is 
aptly described in “Gondibert :” 

For though books serve as diet of the mind, 
IE knowledge, early got, self value breeds, 
By false digestion it is turned to wind, 
And what should nourish on the eater feeds. 

_q The present reviewer might add more, from his own experience of 
Sir George Lewis’s constant interest and kindly aid in his own literary 
undertakings, and deal in reminiscences of the encouragement he gave 
him in the “translation of Babrius, and,in the study of proverb- and 
_ fable-literature. At the time of his death, an article, “In Memo- 
riam,” by the penner of thesé words, appeared in a Scotch educational 
magazine, and called forth a letter to the editor from Professor 
Conington. Differing from us on the controversy as to the second ` 
‘part of Babrius,. Mr. Conington warmly concurred in the tone and 
spirit of the notice, which had dwelt on Sir G. C. Lewis’s sympathy _ 
‘with his fellow-workers in literature; and added words which may 
serve as one of ñumberless testinionies to the same fact: “My ac- 
‘quaintance with Sir G. Lewis was mainly a literary one, but his 
personal kindness and courtesy were unfailing : and it is not easy to 
exaggerate what scholarship, has suffered in the loss of a statesman 
who was himself a working scholar.” * 

- It remains to thank Sir Gilbert Lewis for having collected and 
systematized as much as came within his reach of. the correspondence 
of one whom his country will ever hold in honour. The fraternal 
duty will not only throw additional light on Sir George’s views and 
opinions, but will serve more completely to identify him as a man, 
who, to quote Philip Van Artevelde, i 

“Knew himself and knew the ways before him: . 
` And from among them chose considerately ; 
And, having chosen, with a stedfast mind 
Pursued his purposes.” 


` JAMES: DAVIES. 
* Museum, vol, Hi. p. 370. 





THE FUTURE OF METAPHYSIC. 


> The reconciliation of physics and metaphysics 
less in the acknowledgment of faults upon both sides; 
g an the confession by physics thal all the phenomena of 
nature are, wn thew ultimate analysis, known to us 
nly as facts of consciousness; n the admission by 
metaphysics, that the jacis of consciousness are, 
practzcally, interpretable only by the methods and 
Formate of physics; and, finally, m the observance by 
both metaphysical and physical thinkers of Descastes* 
maxim—assent to no mopostion the matter of which 
2s not so clear and distinct that ut cannot be doubted,” 
—Hoxrer. On Descartes’ Discourse—Lay Sermons, 
p. 874, 


. 


i the above quotation from Professor Huxley a hand of friend- 
ship is ‘held out. by physical science, which should be eagerly 
accepted by metaphysical. Both have the same interest—namely, 
the establishment of a philosophy so firmly knit as to bid defiance 
to hostile disturbance, so true to nature as to do no violence to 
liberty, and so complete as to dominate every department of human 
thought and action. The end of anarchy, the reign of liberty and 
law,—this is the fruit to be expected from the alliance of physics and 
metaphysic. 

I will now attempt to show what kind of metaphysic that must be , 
which is on the one hand capable of concluding such an alliance, on 
the other fertile enough and powerful enough to make its alliance 
desirable. It must be one that stands independently on its own 
basis—that is, on its own method and its own analysis of conscious- 
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ness; it must be positive, and not ontological or sceptical. Meta- 
physic, in fact, has taken new ground. A new shape has been 
assumed by. it. This new shape is that which I maintain to be both 
eapable and worthy of the alliance in question. Hitherto all meta- 
physical systems have been ontological or absolute; indeed the very 
term metaphysical means with many people “dealing with abstract 
ontological entities,” as if it was a further definition of “ superna- 
tural,” and expressed what is not only greater in power than the 
natural, but different in kind from it. Now this it is upon which 
metaphysic has finally turned its back. What it is which it has 
embraced will be seen further on. But this will best be brought 
out by contrasting it, as we go, with certain other shapes of philosophy. 

‘ 1. After Hegelianism but one course is open to philosophy, to 
become analytical, general, positive, Kant, though he held it himself, 
yet gave, and was by his successors recognized, as having given, the 
death-blow to the objective Ding-an-sich, the unknown X behind ob- 
jects; except so far as it might be capable of incorporation with the 
subjective X. Hegel exhausted the system which, beginning with 
Fichte, deduced everything from what I may call the subjective Ding- 


an-sich, the unknown X behind.consciousness, the Ego. For the Ego , 


was a “survival” of the Soul. The unknown X behind conscious- 
ness, the immaterial and indivisible substance known as the soul or 
mind, died by Kant’s hand along with the objective X, but rose to 
life again in’ Fichte as the Ego, the Absolute Ego, as he called it. 
Now Hegel exhausted this system iù the sense that he replaced its 
Ego, its substance or its agent, with the method or law of movement of 
that Ego—namely, Contradiction. It is sometimes said that Hegel’s 
Absolute is objective, contrasted with Fichté’s, which was subjective. 
But this dictum, savours too much, of the lecture-room, ' It is not the 
part which Contradiction is made by Hegel to play in‘ his system 
. which is of importance, but the part which from its nature it must 
play, whether in his system or in any other. .Now Contradiction is 
subjective, the law of movement followed by the mind in reasoning. 
The system is exhausted by being generalized; for an ‘individual 
thing, the Ego, is substituted its characteristic, its law, its function, 
applying to all Egos wherever found, So all-embracing is the scope 
of this theory, that, were it tenable, it would be the true and final 
philosophy. But it is not tenable, and we are still to seek. 

I am bound to justify this opinion. Let us take the matter from 
its logical beginning. The problem of philosophy cannot be stated in: 
larger terms than these—to read the riddle, of existence, to explain 
why and how there comes-to be such a thing as existence at all. 
Suppose this to be the problem ; immediately the dilemma occurs— 
either the ultimate ground of existence must be sought beyond, or it 
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must be sought within, existence; but in the first case the ground 
will be itself non-existent; in the second case, it will assume what it 
professes to explain—namely, existence itself, This dilemma shows 
that the original problem was stated too largely, its aim pitched too 
high ; the question, “How there comes to be an existence at all?” 
assumes existence as known in stating what it wants to be told about 
it. In other words, it simulates putting a question which it does not 
put, and which cannot be put. Existence must be assumed. 

The highest problem of philosophy, therefore, is reduced to this— 
to explain existence without transcending it; in other words, to 
adopt one horn of the above dilemma, and to seek the explanation 
of existence by way of analysis, to seek within existence itself its 
definition gua existence, or to seek that in it by virtue of which it 
exists, its ovofa, essence, rò ri qv eivat; or, in other words, to seek how 
existence is causa sui, or what self-existence really is and means. 
This was the sense in which Hegel undertook the problem; and 
it must be admitted that his solution comes as near the original 
and simulated problem as it is possible to come. For, by apply- 
ing his principle of Contradiction (which is with him the rf ju elvar 
of existence) to existence, he brings out his first pair of contraries, 
Sein and Nichts; not contradictories, but contraries, or contrary 
determinations of a higher unity, the ground of both (such a com- 
mon ground being the requisite of contraries, whereas no such. | 
ground is required for contradictories), and this higher unity or’ 
ground i is Werden, the dynamic.evolution of existence. 

Now just as Werden, the third member of Hegel’s first triad, and 
evolved from the two prior ones, Sein and Nichts, is their prius 
of existence, the common higher ground of which they are con- 
trary determinations ; so also, at the end of the series of Begriffe, 
the last result of all, Die Absolute Idee, is the prius of existence 
and common higher-ground of all the Begriffe through which it has 
been evolved in order of knowledge. What we come to know last, 
in moving by the law of Contradiction, we know as having been the 
first, or first ground of the contrary determinations through which we 
have gained the knowledge of it. 

Now what is the objection to this theory? It is briefly the fol- 
lowing. In passing from the law of Contradiction to the Contraries 
evolved by virtue of it, elements are tacitly employed which ought to 
have been acknowledged, and acknowledged as essential elements of 
the evolution. In passing from Sein to Nichts, time is occupied, and 
is an essential element of Werden. Sein cannot be conceived without 
duration; what should exist for no duration would not exist at all. 
Nichts, again, is conceivable only as duration without content. If 
it should, be replied to this, that existence is confessedly assumed, ' 
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and that we have only to assign it 7 ðv, it must be answered that 
this does not warrant us in omitting any feature of its analysis 
which can be clearly distinguished, or in refusing to give it rank as an 
‘essential element.—There is another feature in Sein and in Werden 
which cannot be omitted—namely, Feeling in some mode or modes 
-of it. Thus two elements essential to the series of concepts or 
Begriffe are entirely omitted by Hegel. And if it should be urged 
that he brings them in at another place of his system—namely, in 
- the Natur-philosophie, where the world of Eæistents, as distinguished 
from definitions of existence, is generated by virtue of the same law 
of Contradiction, out of the world of pure Begriffe or Concepts, the 
‘ answer is, that this is their wrong place ; that they contribute to the 
_ formation of the Concepts, and are not their offspring. 

Again, Contradiction itself is concrete or composite ; it contains 
two contradictories, each involving duration, each involving some 
feeling or mode of feeling, and it contains, besides, the sense of effort 
. by which we hold the two contradictories together in sequent mo- 
ments of time. Time and some special feelings are, therefore, pre- 
requisites of contradiction, and, when assigned, are its explanation. 

When it is objected to Hegel’s system that it is an Absolute system, 
there are two things, implied in his use of the term Absolute, against 
which the objection i is, in my opinion, tenable. The first is, that it 
Separates Vorstellung from Begriff, or percept from concept, and gives 
.a primacy to the latter. If such a primacy were tenable, philosophy 
would be a philosophy of the Absolute, Just as phenomena, in 
popular philosophy, are made to appear unreal solely by imagining 
them-based upon noumena which are more real; so Vorstellung, or 
Perception, by being based upon Begriff, or Conception. Remove 

.the distinction in point of reality, and there is no lack of reality in 
either the pherfomema or the Vorstellungen. Hegel’s system of 
Begriffe or Concepts simply re-introduces a new Ding-an-sich into 
philosophy; he phenomenalizes the old Ding-an-sich merely to nou- 
menalize the Concepts and the law of Contradiction, the formal ` ele- 
ment of reasoning or logical thought, instead of the imaginary 
‘substratum of things. 

, Secondly, the inherent completeness of the. Concept, as a form of 
yeasoning, gives an absoluteness to the system which is untenable. 
“Only momentarily can the mind (der Geist) appear to remain 
finite ; it is raised above finiteness by virtue of its ideality, and 
knows that the limit is-no fixed one. Hence it is that it goes out 
beyond it, frees itself from it; and this freeing is not—as the Under- 
standing thinks—-a never-ending one, a freeing only striven after for 
ever, but the mind tears itself away from this progress in infinitum, frees 
itself absolutely from the’ limit, from its own Other, and thereby 
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comes to the absolute Fiirsichseyn, makes itsclf in very truth infi- 
nite.” (Encyclop. § 386, the concluding passage of the Eintheilung, 
of the Phil. des Geistes). Now Hegel most truly argues, that to 
name or know a limit is to go, or rather to have already gone, beyond 
it; but it may as truly be replied to him, that to name or know an 
unlimited is to limit it. His true or absolute unlimited is therefore 
a limited; and this, because to conceive is to limit. The only true 
unlimited, or infinite, is therefore the infinite of perception, not of 
conception, of time and space, not of the concept-form; the progress 
in infinitum which Hegel rejects. This completeness of the concept- 
form, as well as the primacy of concepts’ over percepts, is a part of 
the meaning of the term Absolute, as Hegel employs it; and in this 
sense an absolute system is untenable. 

But the following is, perhaps, the most forcible, as it is the 
shortest, answer to Hegel ;—from pure Form, such as the logical law 
of Contradiction, no explanation of Matter can be deduced. It is in 
substance the same with the answer made by Aristotle to the Pytha- 
goreans. I refer to his remark in Metaphysic, Book N. 3. p. 1090, a. 
30 :—“ So far,” he says, “no one can find fault with the Pythago- 
reans ; but on the other hand, when they make all physical bodies 
to consist of numbers, things light and heavy of things not light 
nor heavy, herein they seem to be speaking of another heaven and 
other bodies, and not the sensible ones.” Hegel, in short, is in this 
dilemma,—either he evolves material existence out of pure Form, 
and then he is open to Aristotle’s objection, or he includes in the 
Form, from which he evolves it, elements derived from that material 
existence, and then his analysis is.wrong for not assigning them. 

One immense service was rendered by Hegel. He made philosophy 
all-embracing. This character is not given up by giving up his 
analysis. The Absolute is a most ambiguous term. To declare 
Hegels system untenable because it is an “absolute” system, is not 
to declare it untenable because it is all-embracing. The absoluteness 
which renders it untenable is its explanation of everything by one 
single principle, which is made to serve at once as analysis of nature, 
and as cause of existence of everything else. In the first character 
it clashes with a truer metaphysical analysis, in the second it usurps 
the function of a positive, empirical, physical cause. But the abso- 
luteness which means all-embracingness is lable to ‘no other objec- 
tion than this, its being easily confounded with non-relativity, which 
the Post-Kantian Absolute was certainly not. Their Absolute, on 
the contrary, was Subject and Object in relation; Relativity itself 
was the Absolute. “Das Absolute ist der Geist; diess ist die 
höchste Definition des, Absoluten,” says Hegel ; Encyclopadie, § 384, 
The Absolute only another name for the Whole. 
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Hegel’s position is (to explain it by reference to the old story of 
the curtain and the picture) that behind the curtain of Vorstellung 
there is a real picture, consisting of the Concepts | built upon and 
. evolved by the principle of contradiction. 

2. The greatest service next to Hegel’s has been rendered A 
metaphysic by an enemy, Auguste Comte, if indeed he is to be 
called an enemy to whom so much is owed. It was Comte’s`con- 
ception that philosophy must be positive. Not merely science, not 
merely the co-ordination of the sciences, but philosophy itself. 
Science was positive from the beginning; but the unenclosed’ 
domains around it were given over to philosophy, and this phi- 
losophy was not positive. True, Comte conceived most inadequately 
and most erroneously what philosophy was; still, whatever his phi- 
losophy was, that it ought . not to have been, or was not that it 
ought to have been, it was in his view the largest possible know- 
ledge, and in this character it was to become. positive. It was to 
leave no Unknowable behind it. The new metaphysic agrees. both 
with Comte and with Hegel on this point. It is all-embracing as 
well as relative. But it differs from both in other respects ;—from 
Hegel in denying a single causal fount of things as the Absolute ;— 
from Comte in asserting not only that metaphysic is philosophy, but 
also that all philosophy is metaphysical, that is, reposes ultimately 
on metaphysical distinctions. This fact, as will be seen before I 
conclude, alone guarantees that philosophy shall be positive. 

Comte’s position is, that behind the curtain we cannot tell whether 
there is or is not a real picture, and that therefore practically there 
is none. 

3. Mr. Herbert Spencer has transformed Sir W. Hamilton’s tiei: 
ditioned, or rather his pairs of inconceivable contradictories, into the 
Unknowable ; About’ which he. seems nevertheless to know a great 
deal, and in particular that it is the Cause of the Knowable. But this 
is no doubt in accordance with his own view that “very likely there 
will ever remain a need to give shape to that indefinite sense of an 
Ultimate Existence, which forms the basis of our intelligence.” 
(First Principles, Part L, Ch. 5, p. 113, 2nd ed). And the words 
are not to be pressed into a contradiction. Nevertheless, it is a fair 
and, to me, unanswerable objection against setting up an Unknow- 
able, that. we cannot know that it is, without knowing something” 
of what it is, and that therefore if it is known to exist something of 
its nature must be known, and that it cannot be entirely Unknow- 
able. Nothing can show more clearly than a doctrine like this of 
Mr..Spencer’s. what Comte meant that philosophy should not be, 
what it should cease to be by becoming positive. It is just an’ instance 
of what Comte calls metaphysic, but which is really ontology... And 
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I see that a very similar view is taken by Professor J. D. Bell, in an 
able criticism on Mr. H. Spencer, contained in the Revue Philoso- 
phie Positive, for November-December, 1871, which had previously 
appeared in the New York Modern Thinker. . 

But it is requisite to grapple somewhat more closely with Mr. 
Spencer’s theory. In his “First Principles,” Part I., 2nd ed., there 
is a chapter headed “ Ultimate Scientific Ideas,” in which he enume- 
rates six such ideas or groups of idea and attempts to show that 
they are entirely incomprehensible. The six are :—J. Space and 
Time. 2. Matter. 3. Rest and Motion. 4. Force. 5. Conscious- 
‘ness. 6. The Soul, or the Ego. Now to enter at length into all of 
these would be an undertaking too large for the present occasion; . 
but I will take the first of the six, and endeavour to show in its 
case the entire untenability of Mr. Spencer’s view; and since the 
same arguments may be employed against the rest, I shall be content 
that my case against theni should be held to fail if my case should 
fail in respect to Space and Time. 

The metaphysical view of Space and Time is, that they are 
elements in all phenomena, whether the phenomena are presenta- 
tions or representations ; elements logically distinguishable, but not 
empirically separable from phenomena, not’ capable of a separable 
and empirical existence, as empirical phenomena, such as trees or 
houses are; that the other element of which phenomena are com- 
posed, equally inseparable and equally incapable of a separate 
empirical existence, is feeling in some one or more of its various 
modes, which feelings when contemplated objectively are the so- 
called qualities or attributes of objects. . Space and Time and 
Feelings, or objectively Qualities, are the three ultimate and. insepa- 
rable elements, of which all states of consciousness, or objectively all 
objective phenomena, are composed; space and time ,being the 
. common element in both objective and subjective phenomena, and 
themselves being the same objectively that they are subjectively. 

Mr. Spencer begins his examination of Space and Time by stating 
what he supposes to be the two current hypotheses respecting them, 
the one that they are objective, the other that they are subjective ; 
and first he takes the objective hypothesis. He argues, first, that 
we must conceive them as entities or real existences, not mere attri- 
butes of some other entity, and not non-entities. So far good. 
Secondly, he argues that they cannot be represented in thought as 
such real existences, because “to be conceived at all, a thing must 
be conceived as having attributes.” Now here the metaphysical 
doctrine enables us to concelve them as real existences, and rebuts 
the argument for their inconceivability ; for the -other-element, the 
material element, the feeling or quality occupying Space and Time 
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stands in the place and performs the function of the required attri- ` 
butes, composing together with the space and time which is occupied 
the empirical phenomena of perception. So far as this argument of , 
Mr. Spencer goes, then, we are entitled to say that his'case for 
the inconceivability of Space and ‘Time as real existences is not 
made out. 

But he employs another argument for that inconceivability. It is 
this :—“ All entities which we actually know as such are limited. ` 

. But of Space and Time we cannot assert either limitation, or 
the absence of limitation.” This is the well-known argument of Sir 
W. Hamilton, a repetition virtually from the Kantian Antinomies. 
The solution of. it is the following :—Time and Space are infinite in 
perception, or as perceived ;, that is, we always perceive an un- 
limited beyond, wherever we draw a limit, whether in dividing or 
in enlarging our perceptions. Their infinity means not, as Mr. 
Spencer seems to hold, that they can be*exhausted—this would be 
‘ their finity—but that they cannot be exhausted. But on the other 
hand, in conception, or as conceived they are finite, because conceiv- 
ing means drawing a line or making a limit purposely in thought, 
for the sake of reasoning about a definite thing. All within such a 
limit is finite. So that Space and Time as perceived are not finite 
but infinite, as conceived are not infinite but finite; and there is no 
contradiction, because the respect in which the two predicates are 
given is not the same. Mr. Spencer’s fallacy consists in requiring a 
perceived infinity or unlimitedness to be conceived as such, which is 
a contradiction not in the object but in Mr. Spencer’s method. “ This 
argument also must be held to fail in showing the inconceivability of 
Space and Time as real existences, 

Mr. Spencer then turns to the second or subjective hypothesis, 
that of Kant. “In the first place, he understands this hypothesis of 
their being subjective conditions to apply of necessity that they are . 
not objective realities, that they do not belong to the non-ego. I do 
not hold Kant’s view that Space and Time are forms of the ego 
imposed upon the non-ego; I hold that both Space and Time and 
Feeling, or the material element, are equally and alike subjective, -~ 
equally and alike objective. But I think that Mr. Spencer’s repre- 
sentation of Kant’s view is very incorrect; he seems to be misled by, 
the large term non-ego. Kant held that Space and Time were in 
their origin subjective, but when applied to the non-ego resulted in 
phenomena, and were the formal element in those phenomena, among 
which some were phenomena of the internal sense or. ego, others of 
the external sense or non-ego. The non-ego to which the forms of 
Space and Time did not apply and did not belong, was the. Ding- 
an-sich, not the phenomenal non-ego. Hence the objective existence 
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of Space and Time in phenomena, but not in the Ding-an-sich, is a 
consistent and necessary consequence of Kant’s view of their sub- 
jective origin. And this is what Kant, no doubt, meant by styling 
himself, as he repeatedly does, empirical Realist, and transcendental 
Idealist. Mr. Spencer's fallacy here is, that he takes the ego and 
the non-ego as two empirical things in presence of each other, 
mutually exclusive, so that what belongs to the one is excluded from 
the other; whereas the metaphysical doctrine is, that they are 
characteristions of groups of phenomena, characteristions given by 
thought later than the formation of the phenomena themselves, and 
not empirical things from the concurrence of which phenomena 
arise. I conclude, therefore, that there is no inconceivability in 
Space and Time taken as subjective forms of consciousness. 

But Mr. Spencer has a second argument to prove this inconceiv- 
ability. It is this :—“ If Space and Time are forms of thought, they 
can never be thought of; since it is impossible for anything to be at 
once the form of thought and the matter of thought.” The fallacy 
here is this, As matter, content, or object of thought, Space and Time 
are taken as a particular object, a particular representation of them 
is meant; but as form of thought they are taken generally, it is 
meant that all thought is framed in some relations of Space and 
Time, that its nature is to involve them. The particular represen- 
tation of them which is the object of thought at any time, is not 
identical with their general nature which makes them fit to be the 
form of thought. So that there is no contradiction in saying that 
Space and Time in the one sense are the form of Space and Time in 
the other sense, An instance will show the fallacy best. Syllogism 
is usually held to be a form of thought. Would it be any argu- 
ment for the inconceivability of syllogisms to say, they cannot be at 
once the form and the matter of thought? Can we not syllogise 
about syllogism ? Or, more plainly still—mno dog can bite himself, 
for it is impossible to be at once the thing that bites and the thing 
that is bitten. 

T conclude, therefore, that neither as objective nor as subjective, 
are Space and Time inconceivable, or self-contradictory notions. But 
let us for a moment suppose that they were so, that Mr. Spencer had 
made good his view. Would it follow that we could build a phi- 
 losophy upon them? Would it not follow that a basis of philosophy 
was pro tanto removed? Yet Mr. Spencer proceeds to use these 
inconceivable ideas as the basis of his philosophy. For mark, it is 
Space and Time as we know them, the actual and phenomenal Space 
and Time, to which all these inconceivabilities attach. Mr. Spencer’s 
result ought, therefore, logically to be—Scepticism. What is his 
actual result? Ontology. And how so? Why, instead of rejecting 
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Space and Time as the inconceivable things he has’ tried to demon- 
strate them to be, he substitutes for them an Unknowable, a some- 
thing which they really are, though we cannot know it, and rejects 
that, instead of them, from knowledge. He makes a scapegoat to 
bear their sins; and to bear them into the wilderness. Space and 
Time being inconceivable, are a good basis for a philosophy; and 
being real, are the unreal argument for an Unknowable behind 
them. For it is from their reality that Mr. Spencer argues the 
Unknowable substrate; and it is their phenomenal characteristics 
upon which (along with ae things) he builds his whole philosophy 
of evolution. 

‘Again, nothing can ay more clearly than this establishment of 
the Unknowable the empirical tendency of Mr. Spencers’ mind; 
meaning by empirical the opposite to metaphysical. Because Space 
and Time are in his view real as well as incomprehensible, he sepa- 
rates these two characteristics, and-makes of their reality a real but 
unknowable substrate, of ‘their incomprehensibility a phenomenal 
representative of that substrate. But incomprehensible- or not, 
neither Space and Time, nor the other five ultimate ideas, together 
or apart, offer .any reason for hypostatizing their reality. as a real 
substratum, apart from the phenomena. The reality and the phe- 
nomena are‘fourtd together in experience, and nothing justifies us in 
. separating them. It is bad enough to be told by theologians, or by 
popular philosophers, that there are Noumena behind. phenomena ; 
but at least there is work for the Noumena to do; they are reser- 
voirs of force for interfering with the laws of. nature, But to be 
told that there-is a Noumenon behind phenomena, and that this 
noumenon is entirely unknowable, this is an hyperbole of mysticism, 
‘a negation of negation, which it would require a Grater than Hegel 
to comprehend. 

If these sceptical arguments of Mr. Spencer were really unanswer- 
able, which in the case of Time and Space I have tried to show that 
they are not, we should have no other course open than to acquiesce 
in a sceptical conclusion despairing of philosophy altogether, but still 
no ground for imagining an Unknowable reality behind phenomena. 
The : remainder of Mr. Spencer's philosophy, his masterly exhibition 
of the theory of Evolution, requires not the unknowability but the 
knowability of his “ultimate ‘scientific ideas” as its basis. It not 
only is firmly based on the hypothesis of their knowability, but it is 
baseless on the opposite hypothesis. The reality of the Unknowable 
can lend no support to the reality of phenomena; but on the con- 
trary, all the reality which it can be imagined to possess must be 
derived from them. The notion of an Unknowable Substrate or 
Cause, attenuated. as it was in Kant, attenuated as it is in Mr. 
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Spencer, is still clearly traceable to an ontological or primitive imagi- 
native source, being in reality nothing more or less than the Space 
which is occupied by qualities, and which is the seat of forces. It is 
as clear a case of “survival” (not of the fittest) as ever was pointed 
out by Mr. Tylor. It is an empirical notion, attenuated, and doing 
duty as a metaphysical one, and occupying the field of metaphysic. 
Why should Mr. Spencer, with all his wealth in science, and particu- 
larly in psychology, covet the Naboth’s vineyard of the meta- 
physicians? I hold Mr. Spencer’s explanation of the emotions from 
the accumulation of countless perceptions, similar, partially obliterat- 
ing each other, transmitted through innumerable generations, and 
inherited by individuals with the organisms which they inherit,—in 
his “Principles of Psychology,” part iv. chap. 8, second edition; and 
again, in his article on “Morals and Moral Sentiments,” in the 
Fortnightly Review for April, 1871,—to be the most brilliant 
achievement of modern psychology. As‘an account of the genesis, 
the history, of the emotions, it supplies a basis of the very kind which 
is needed for treating them, in the individual, as metaphysically ana- 
lysable, and at the same time congenital states of consciousness. Why 
should he strive to pull down with one hand what he so efficiently 
builds up with the other ? 

Mr. Spencer’s position is, that there is a real picture behind the 
curtain, and that this picture is entirely unknowable. 

4, So far we have had before us theories which, however erroneous,‘ 
bear at least a genuine scientific character, are genuine attempts to 
discover truth. But now we come to theories which can lay no claim 
to such a character, able and distinguished though many of their 
advocates may be, and furnished with no small amount of metaphysi- 
cal learning; theories which are vitiated, that is, rendered anti- 
scientific from the outset, by a resolution to support a foregone 
conclusion. 

The first of these may be characterized as Theological Philosophy. 
It starts with some theological dogma, relating to the existence of God 
or his nature, as indisputably certain, beyond and above all philo- 
sophy ; from which, therefore, all philosophy must start, and to which 
it must conform. Every philosophy stands condemned in its eyes un- 
less it does so; and thus the first demand which it makes of philo- 
sophy is, that it should support a foregone conclusion. Here there is 
a double error. First, philosophy, instead of being a general inquiry ` 
into existence or consciousness as such, is made particular, an in- 
quiry into the de facto operation of a particular Existent, the First 
Cause. And if this is said to be a general, that is, a scientific inquiry 
it can only be in the sense in which, as Aristotle is constrained to con~ 
fess, the term “ general” has no longer its own meaning ;—Kadddov 
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otrws bru mpdrn, Metaph. E. i. 1026 a. 30; and Kadov TG apdrepov, 
Metaph. K. 7. 1064 b. 13; that is to say, general in the sense of first, 
or general because first; in other words, not general at all. How 
Aristotle’s philosophic conscience must have pricked him when he 
wrote those words, words which were to “skin and film the ulcer- 
ous place” in his philosophy, and leave centuries of dispute -to the 


-© lesser men who came after him and looked on his words as oracles. 


And secondly, philosophy is not only reduced from the rank of 
a general scientific inquiry, but it is made a branch of Theology, 
instead of having Theology as one of its own subordinates; for: 
the true position is, that Theology is founded on the religious feel- - 
ings and ideas in consciousness, just as Art is founded on the sense 
of beauty, jurisprudence on the sense of justice, Political Economy 
on the powers of acquisition by exchange, Philology on the powers 
of expressing thought by speech, and so on. Theological Philo- 
sophy aims at the reversal of this relation; a reversal be it ob- 
served of great practical importance, carrying with it, as it does, the 
subordination of education to the Churches, or Denominations, the 
special guardians of theology; and, since in doing so it claims to 
be philosophy, it is anti-philosophic. And let it not be supposed 
that the interests of Religion are bound up with theological phi- 
losophy. Religion is secured more firmly by the analysis of the 
facts of consciousness, on some of which, and those the most deeply, 
seated, it is based, than on any à priori dogma, or on any merely in- 
-tellectual conception of a First Cause. 

5, The next class of theories, which is also equally without claim to 
be regarded as scientific, is Popular Philosophy ; ; by Which - mean 
that Philosophy which upholds the views of “common sense” as to 
mind and matter as the truest philosophy; a foregone conclusion 
again, and one the motive for which is probably in many cases theo- 
logical, since popular philosophy once established lends a powerful 
support to popular theology. The “testimony” of consciousness is 
invoked to prove either the existence of the immaterial substance, 
mind, and the material substance, matter ; or else, by Berkeleyans, 
that of the immaterial substance, mind alone: matter, in this case, 
sinking back into perceptions of mind. It is urged, that conscious- 
ness testifies directly and continually to these facts, and that, there- 
fore, they have a superior degree of certainty to any that can be 
. alleged against them. But what a use of the term testimony is this. 
As if consciousness could be brought like a witness into a court to 
give evidence of something which happened or existed elsewhere. 
The testimony of consciousness is comprised in the content of con- 
sciousness, and the question is one of analysis of that content. The 
facts supposed to be testified to, must be either discovered directly by 
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analysis in that content, or inferred by comparing several facts of that 
content together. Now the “immaterial substance” of mind is not 
discoverable directly by analysis of consciousness. He who should 
boldly assert that it was, could not make his meaning intelligible to 
others; no one would find in his own experience facts to bear him 
out. There is no meaning denoted by the name alone, as there is by 
the name red or blue, for instance. It is in truth inferred; and in- 
ferred by the aid of two maxims, one true, the other false: the first 
true, that there must be a substratum of consciousness, a something 
which is conscious ; the second false, that like is caused only by like, 
and therefore consciousness, which is immaterial, must have an im- 
material substratum. Such are the simple arcana of this form, the 
Berkeleyan form, of popular philosophy. I content myself with stat- 
ing them ; to follow them into their countless ramifications of fallacy 
would be an endless and a thankless task. 

But the most usual shape of popular philosophy is not the Berke- 
leyan, but that which assumes and endeavours to justify the belief 
both of matter and of mind. Thus Mr. Martineau, in one of his able 
“Essays, Philosophical and Theological,” that on Sir W. Hamilton’s 
“ Philosophy,” second series, p. 257, says: “It is the glory of philo- 
sophy to end where common sense begins ; to evolve as émorjuy that 
which had existed as dAndijs ddfa.” This is clearly said in the in- 
terest of “ opinion ;” proved truth acquires no lustre from having once 
existed as opinion, but opinion acquires lustre when it is proved to be 
truth. Opinion again, while improved, interesting as it may be to its 
holders, has no special interest for philosophy; to press philosophy 

into its service is to dephilosophize it. On these principles it is not 
surprising to find philosophy called upon to justify the truth of the 
supposition, when, “in the exercise of perception, a man supposes 
himself to gain assurance, equally strong, of two opposite existences, 
—of himself as perceiving subject ; and of an external reality as per- 
ceived object,” p. 245 in the same essay. The false maxim, that like 
_ is caused only by like, is here thrown overboard, since one form of it, 
that “like only can know like,” is incompatible with the perception of 
matter by mind. 

On the other hand, the “immaterial substance,” mind or soul, is 
identified with the Self, Ego, or self-conscious Subject, and arguments 
which are in favour of the one are supposed to be equally in favour 
of the other. But whichever form the doctrine assumes, the same 
counter argument as that used above applies to it, namely, that 
neither Self nor Mind is discoverable directly by analysis of the 
content of consciousness, and that therefore it must be an inference ; 
whether legitimate or illegitimate, in any case an inference; and 
therefore, farther, has not that claim to immediate and incontestable 
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certainty which is requisite to its position as the basis of a philosophy. 
It is not discoverable directly by analysis of the content of conscious- 
ness,—for let a definition be required ; first, what is Mind or Imma- 
terial Substance? I, at least, cannot devise an answer. Secondly, 
what is Self, or the Ego? If the answer is—that which knows itself, 
this is most unsatisfactory, for first it assigns as a definition not what 
the Self is, but. what it does; secondly, if it knows itself, what does it 
‘know itself to be? Again, no answer. We can only conclude, on’ 
this theory, that Zero. knows Zero, and knows itself to be Zero ; not a 
good basis for a philosophy. 

It. may be laid down that definitions which begin with “that 
which,” are as a rule worthless ; and for this reason, that they do not 
assign the thing itself which they are speaking of. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is in the case of summa genera themselves. Thus 
Aristotle lays it down in the “Topics,” VI: 5, p. 142, b. 22: “A second 
point is, to note if the thing to be defined, being a thing belonging to .. 
a genus, is not referred:to one. And this is the fallacy ” (namely, of 
not assigning the genus to which a thing belongs), “in all cases where 
the rf éozw is.not laid at the basis of the definition, as in the defini- 
tion of body—that which has three .dimensions; or of.man—that _ 
which can count. . For it is not said’ what it is (rf év) which has three 
dimensions, or what it is (rf öv) which can count.” If, however, it 
should be urged, that Mind (or Self) and Matter are summa genera - 
in philosophy, and that on this account definitions of them are not to 
be required, the reply is, that.in that case they should ‘each have a 
meaning directly and obviously denoted and recalled by the name, 
and that such a meaning is entirely wanting. For the only meanings 
directly..denoted and recalled by these names are, not the immaterial 
and the materjal substrates, but the phenomenal series of states of 
consciousness and the phenomenal complex of material qualities, from 
which those hyper-phenomenal substrates are inferred. And these — 
substrates cannot legitimately, be credited with the direct evidence 
proper to phenomena and at the same time enjoy the serene dignity 
of noumena. They cannot be at once noumenal first causes of phe- ° 
nomeénal existence and phenomenal first causes of our knowledge of 
themselves as noumenal causes. Yet this is the guid pro quo which 
popular philosophy, favoured by the ambiguity of the terms Mind, 
Self, and Matter, is enabled to hold without perceiving its fallacy. It 
deals in generalities, plausible because familiar, which vanish into air 
when pressed for a definition. And as theological philosophy may 
well be called Scholastic or Pre-Cartesian, so. popular -philosophy, as 
paying no regard to the results of the Critical Philosophy, may be 
aptly designated Pre-Kantian. 

The ae of the theological and the Sapala I a is, that 
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there is a real picture behind the curtain, and what this picture is 
they variously explain ; as, for instance, that it is God ; or that it is 
God and Souls or Minds ; or that it is God, Souls, and Not-Souls. 

6. The foregoing brief descriptions will perhaps be enough to show 
generally and in outline what metaphysic is not. It remains to 
sketch out as concisely as possible what it is. And first, be it re- 
marked, that metaphysic has no choice, in order to constitute herself 
as an independent and consistent body of doctrine, but to break 
entirely with all Ontology, whether clothed in any of the forms just 
sketched, or in. any other. Whatever be the course taken with 
regard to her by the men of physical science, her task is marked out, 
and her line chosen. 

In the first place, it needs hardly be said that subjective inquiry is 

‘her field; and in saying this no new ground is taken. But that 
which chiefly distinguishes the new metaphysic, in regard to her re- 
lations with physical science, and that which alone it will be neces- 
sary to touch upon here, is the cardinal distinction which she 
draws between Nature and History. All Nature in its subjective 
aspect—the analysis of consciousness, which is the subjective aspect 
and correlate of nature—metaphysic claims as her own; all History 
—the objective analysis of empirical phenomena and their sequences, 
the entire sequence of cause and effect—she leaves to physical science. 
And when the sequence of cause and effect is between physical phe- 
nomena, the science is physical ; when between phenomena and con- 
sciousness, it is psychological, psychology being a branch of physiology. 

The causation of states of consciousness, including the causation of 
their sequences, belongs to nervous and cerebral physiology. -The 
nerve and brain organism is the immediate substratum. which has 
the consciousness, as it was above (in discussing popular philosophy) 
admitted to be necessary that there should be some such substratum. 
The states of consciousness are, as it were, the flower of the plant; 
they are produced and supported by the appropriate states of nerve 
and brain ; but they themselves react neither upon these organs nor 
upon one another. They do nothing but mirror the external world, 
by a portion of which, as we learn from themselves—and from 
nothing else can we learn it—they are produced. And when I say 
“mirror,” I am aware the term is metaphorical, a mere descrip- 
tion, not a definition. Nothing that is really ultimate can be defined 
in the true sense. It can only be known by its name. But it is 
essential that this name should have a meaning which it denotes 
and recalls. Consciousness has such a meaning; so have its ultimate 
members of analysis, Time, Space, and Feeling; none of which can 
be defined. Attempts to define them must always be metaphorical 
and descriptive, per obscurtora, by things which must themselves be 
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defined in terms of them. Thus, above, I granted to Mr. H. Spencer 
to speak of his Unknowable as a Cause ; for, supposing it an‘ultimate, 
it could be spoken of in no other language than by such an.attempt 
or approach to definition, and no objection lies against his theory on. 
this account. I use the term “ mirror,” then, to indicate that states 
of consciousness are nothing but consciousness, that they are not 
endowed with physical powers.. Only the “objects” composed out 
of them, or of which they are the analysis, are so endowed ; and 
these are physical objects, and among them are nerve and ‘brain 
substance, which are the proximate cause of states of conscious- 
ness. Now this external world of objects, including that portion of 
it which produces particular states of consciousness, is known only 
as a complex of states of consciousness. In other words, its 
nature, subjectively, is consciousness. And this. distinction be- > 
- tween nature and history solves the puzzle which has perplexed so 
many heads—namely, if the external and material world is nothing 
but consciousness, how can the belief be other than a delusion that 
this world exists prior to and independent of the individual conscious- 
‘ness? For it now appears that the existence of the individual 
consciousness is a part of and dependent upon the whole external , 
world, belonging therefore to history, and obedient to the laws of 
physical causation ; while the consciousness into which this world is 
analysable is not the individual consciousness, but consciousness 
generally, or consciousness of the same kind as the individual con- 
sciousness, a determination of the nature of that world, in. all its 
parts—past, present, and future. Every particular or individual 
consciousness is a case; verifying on the one hand the doctrine. that 
the universe is in point of nature a complex of states of consciousness, : 
and on the other the doctrine that itself is a product and a portion of 
that universe in point of history. 

_ Again, the Reidian Common Sense doctrine is solved into its ‘tenable 
and its untenable parts by this distinction, thus :— 

Com. Sense. “Things” are immediately known to me ; they really - 
exist, and I who know:them really exist. 

Metaph. Undoubtedly. 

Com. Sense. Yes; they are there, I am here, and I know them and 
-myself immediately to be there and here. 

Metaph. By no means. If you separate things and self into there 
and here, you immediately require a tertium quid to mediate be- ` 
tween them; your knowledge cannot be immediate; and the thing 

as it is known is not the thing as it 7s, Only on the supposition that 
“things” and “self” are inseparable, opposite aspects of one and the 
same thing, is the „reality of both assured, and assured to be what it 
is known as. : 
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Thus there is offered by metaphysic a clear division of the whole 
field of knowledge between herself and physical science. This is no 
compromise. A compromise is a working agreement where two 
parties surrender temporarily, for the sake of peace, things to which 
each thinks he has a right, but which it is for the moment incon- 
venient to claim. Nothing of the kind is the case here. Nor is the 
field reserved for metaphysic small or unimportant. It embraces, 
besides its purely speculative domains, its analysis of perception, 
association of ideas (as it is called), and logic—the whole field of 
Practice. And for this reason. The nervous organism, which is the 
conscious agent, reacts through the muscles upon the external world ; 
but it knows not the mode of its own action; it can only guide its 
actions by reference to states of consciousness, first as the ultimate 
end, then as the mediate ends, of every action. Its books, so to 
speak, must be kept in terms of consciousness, Therefore it falls to 
metaphysic, which analyses states of consciousness, to lay down the 
laws which guide voluntary actions, as well as to map out the several 
departments into which those actions fall, as belonging to the several 
functions or capacities of the agent. In other words, the several 
sciences of practice hold of metaphysic, and are subordinate to its 
analysis. 

But now the question arises, What is it in metaphysic which en- 
ables it to offer this division between Nature and History ? or, What 
constitutes the essential difference between metaphysic and other 
sciences, on which the difference of field and labour depends? It is 
this: the circumstance that everything, without exception, is analy- 
sable’ subjectively into elements which can be distinguished logically, 
but cannot exist separately, such, for instance, as are Form and 
Feeling, Matter and Force. The union of such elements constitutes 
complete or empirical existents, whether subjective orobjective; and 
thus the opposite of metaphysical is empirical science. I state the 
case generally by including Matter and Force among the instances, 
In my own view, the ultimate elements of phenomena in metaphy- 
sical analysis are three—Time, Space, and Feeling. These are the 
summa genera of metaphysic, the ultimate categories, the duera 
dvandbeaxta, of existence; and the distinguishing mark of meta- 
physic is, that its summa genera are not, as those of other sciences, 
classes of. empirical phenomena, but elements in such phenomena— 
elements which by themselves are not complete existents. Matter 
and Force are objective terms, not subjective; and on that account 
not metaphysical. They are capable of a further analysis, a meta- 
physical one, into time, space, and feeling. 

Nor can physical and empirical science disregard the inseparability 
of the elements which compose its phenomena, such as matter and 
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force; but still such science is not metaphysical, because it is not ` 
subjective ; it lacks the other distinguishing mark of metaphysic, 
namely, subjectivity. Metaphysic, then, defined by its differentia, is 
subjective analysis ‘of states of consciousness into elements which . 

_ can be distinguished logically, but cannot exist separately. It is: 
defined and constituted from within, by its own inherent principle 

` and method, and not merely-from without as ‘a science directed to 
such or such class of objects. 

It will now be evident in what sense was intended the remark 
made above, that Mr. Spencer’s theory of evolution required the con- 
ceptions of Time and Space for its foundation, and their truth as the 
foundation of its truth. Some formal skeleton of framework is 
requisite for every system of natural philosophy. If Time and Space, 
the forms of’ perception, are rejected, we have no alternative but to 
have recourse'to some form or forms of conception, thought, or logic. 
If we take the former, we can explain from them or build upon them 
‘an evolution of the objects of. nature as percepts ; our evolution can 
be an evolution of these objects out of one another, as is the case 
with Mr, Spencer’s and with Mr. Darwin’s theories. But if we take 
the latter, we can build’upon them no evolution of the objects them- 
selves, but can only reduce the ‘objects under stages of evolution 
proper to the concepts, the & priori, concepts, of our logic’; and the 
evolution is a logical one between the concepts, not an historical one 
between the percepts. “Die Metamorphose Kommt nur dem Begriff 
als solchem zu, da dessen Veränderung allein Entwicklung ist,” - SAYS 
Hegel, in the Introduction to his “ Naturphilosophie, Encyclopiidie,” 

§ 249. And, again, in the Zusatz to the same passage, “ Es ist völlig 
leer, die Gattangen vorzustellen, als sich nach und nach in der Zeit. 
evolvirend ; der Zeit unterschied hat ganz und gar Kein Interesse 
fiir den Gedanken.” Evolution, Entwicklung, with Hegel, and Evo- 
lution with Mr. Spencer and Mr. Darwin, mean two different and 
incompatible things ; the two conceptions are rivals for the honour of 
explaining the causation of natural phenomena. The one-refers this : 
causation to the logical relations obtaining between a series of Con- 
cepts, Begriffe, @ priori to, physical sequence of percepts ;—“ der 
dialektische Begriff, der die Stufen fortleitet, ist das Junere dersel- 
ben,” says Hegel, in the ‘passage already quoted ;—the other to phy- 
sical forces displayed { in the percepts themselves. And it is precisely _ 
_ because I look upon the latter kind of evolution, that between per- 
cepts themselves, as the true one, as the thing which all the special ` 
physical sciences have to discover in its minutiz, that I propose the 
metaphysical analysis. into Feeling, Time, and Space, as the ae 
metaphysic correlative to the special physical sciences, 
. So, again, it is with the sciences of Practice. Instead of finding. 
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that the large phenomena of human life and human history, those 
groups of them which constitute law, politic, ethic, and so forth, are 
to be explained by analyzing them into the minuter and more special 
volitions of individuals, acting in masses, and under varying condi- 
tions, which would be to discover their evolution as percepts, Hegel 
groups these phenomena, in his “Philosophie des Geistes,” under certain. 
Concepts, which evolve themselves in a self-derived order, and con- 
siders that the exhibition of the order of the Concepts is a sufficient 
explanation of that of the Phenomena. But surely it is the former 
kind of explanation that is really sought for by historians, jurists, 
and moralists; not the knowledge under what logical concept the phe- 
nomena fall, or what is their relation to that concept. The discovery 
of the historical order of actual occurrence, in past, present, and 
future, is the thing sought for; in the past in order to explain the 
present, and to predict and modify the future. In both branches of 
philosophy, then, practical and speculative, the metaphysical analysis 
here proposed, that into Time, Space, and Feeling, is the true basis 
of empirical philosophy in its special departments, 
If the division of field and labour between Physics and Metaphy- 
sic, thus drawn, is drawn truly, if it corresponds. to the truth of fact 
_and of nature, then I venture to think the gain will be great to both 
sides. Not that physics are in any way dependent on metaphysic-; 
their field and their future are already secured to them; but the 
men of physical science will gain in their interests as philosophers ; 
they will gain too in having friends and allies by their side who see 
their progress without grudging and without fear. No Ontologist, be 
he of what school he may, can promise this. And for this reason, 
that the ultimate categories or summa genera of Ontology are as 
much empirical or complete phenomena, though attenuated, as are 
those of the physical sciences, and are therefore rivals with- them for 
the honour of being the true explanation of the facts of nature. 
But the men of physical science have also duties on their side, conse- 
quent on this division. Naboth’s vineyard must be respected. If 
metaphysicians are not to encroach on physical, neither must phy- 
sicists on metaphysical ground. “Physic beware of Metaphysic,” is 
not said with greater reason than may be rejoinéd “ Metaphysic 
beware of Physic.” There is a strong tendency on the part of the 
men of physical science, to round off their scientific speculations with. 
a philosophy either drawn from their own branch of science, or 
adopted from the theologians ; in other words, with a philosophy not 
metaphysical but empirical, ontological, absolute—a philosophy which 
doubles the phenomena with a shadow by way of accounting for 
them ; and it is this tendency of which metaphysic is the corrective. 
All such philosophy is akin to some one or other of the forms of ` 
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error which have been described above. Fancy is here unbounded ; 
popular or physical metaphysics Protean; and the result philo- 
‘sophical anarchy. Of the two incompatible tendencies noticed above, 
‘as contained in Aristotle’s Merd rå gvucixd, just because they-are in- 
compatible, one must be given up. If nothing complete, empirical, 
evepyéia, exists which cannot be analysed into metaphysical elements, 
then no complete, empirical, évepyéta, First Cause, dvrws dv, absolute or 
unknowable substratum, exists, of which in its turn such an analysis 
cannot be given ; nor can you account for the World by saying it had 
a Cause, for then you have a Cause as well as a World to account for. 

‘ One word in conclusion of this already, I fear, too lengthy 
paper. Just as there were two strains in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
the one analytic and the other ontological, of which the latter 
became the principal basis of New Platonism, while the former was 
reserved to bear fruit in modern philosophy; so also in Kant’s 
philosophy there were two strains, one critical, from which the whole 
philosophy took its name, the other ontological, which became the 
basis of the modern New Platonism, whose Proklus is Hegel The 
New Metaphysic which I have here advocated is based upon the 
former, the critical, strain in Kant’s philosophy. This it is which is 
Kantian in Kant, the new thing which the Critical Philosophy had, 
which other philosophies had not. This it is which constitutes Kant 
the successor of Aristotle, this which supports the continuity of 
metaphysical tradition, and consequently this, and this alone, which 
every philosophy that would live must strive to maintain .and 
develop. Truth is not found in following a single master in all’ his, 
dicta, nor yet in eclectic choice of dicta of several masters; it is ` 
found only in following the main course of development, by, com- 
parison of each master with the history of philosophy itself, with its 

state as each one found it, and with-its state as each one left it. , 
The position of the New Metaphysic is, that the Curtain is the 
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CONSTITUTIONAL GERMANY. 


“ Diesem Amboss vergleich ich das Land, den Ham- 

mer dem Herrscher, 

Und dem Volke das Blech, das in der Ailte tch 
krümmt; 

Wehe dem armen Blech, wenn nur willkurliche 
Schlage 

Ungewrss trefen, und nie fertig der Keasel 
erscheint,”-—-GOTHE. i 


pe understand rightly the internal condition of the Germany of the 

present day, it is absolutely necessary to go back to the origin 
and nature of that Germanic Confederation, which, modified by the 
war of 1866 into the North German Confederation, has recently been 


'. developed, by a war still more sanguinary, into the new German 


Empire.* For we shall find that, however changed may be the pre- 
sent position of Germany viewed in its international relations, no 
proportionate advance has been made in internal development. 
When, by Napoleon’s first abdication in 1814, Europe was released 
from the unnatural condition to which it had been reduced by his 
perverse and arbitrary genius, it became necessary to reconstruct the 


* The stages of development were as follows :— 


1. Holy Roman Empire (das heilige römische Reich) . A.D. 962 to 1806 
2. Confederation of the Rhine (der Rheinbund) : - 9 1806 „ 1814 
8. Germanic Confederation (der deutsche Bund) . =- p BL „ 1867 


4, North German Confederation (der norddeutsche Bund) » 1867 „ 1870 
5. German Empire (das deutsche Reich) . A . - x 1870, ? 
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whole continent west of Russia. One of the first things to attract the 
attention of the Vienna. Congress was the dislocated condition of 
Germany. The old Roman Empire, which had never had any strength 
save that of prestige, had long since crumbled into dust at the advent 
of the modern Cæsar. On the field- of Austerlitz Napoleon had 
rent asunder for ever the bonds which, though slight and feeble, 
had yet up to that time given to Germany some outward semblance 
of cohesion. Seven month later the conqueror had declared that 
the German Empire: no longer existed, and Francis IT. had lost no 
time in formally abdicating the throne which he felt himself unable 
to defend. 

On the ruins of this eld empire had arisen in 1806 the new Empire 
of Austria—shorn of Dalmatia, the Venetian provinces, the Tyrol; and 
other outlying possessions—a Prussia reduced to one-half its former 
size and importance, and the Confederation of the Rhine, consisting 
of sixteen of the smaller states of Germany with Napoleon at their 
head. : 

In this new political arrangement no trace remained of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Every bond of union between the separate states 
and the Diet of the Empire was dissolved, The old barons and counts 
who had held directly of the Kaiser were mediatized. Of the six im- 
 perial free cities, Augsburg and Nuremberg fell to the mew kingdom 
of Bavaria. Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, under the title of Grand Duchy, 
was presented to the former Elector of Mayence. The ancient 
Hanse towns, Hamburg, Lübeck, and Bremen, alone retained their - 
` independence.* 

The Confederation of the Rhine thus established was in some ` 
degree an imitation of the Swiss Republic. It combined the autonomy, 
of the separate states with allegiance to the federal head. The six- 
teen confederates princes possessed (nominally) absolute power in all 
matters relating to the internal government of their states ;: but in 
foreign affairs they were as absolutely under the direction of France. 
How little real liberty they enjoyed even in ‘respect of internal 
government is evident from the history of Palm; the bookseller of 
Nuremberg tł 

Such was the position of affairs when the fall of I Napoleon brought 
with it the dissolution of the Rhine Confederation. Like an arch 
deprived of its key-stone, it fell incontinently into fragments. All’ was 
now chaos in Germany. From the Rhine to the Vistula, Europe was 
crowded with petty states possessing no common bond of union, and 
unable, therefore, to co-operate against an external enemy. 


* Menzel, Deutsche Geschichte, iv, 238. ; 
+ Palm, for having cixculated a pamphlet by Gentz, iad another by Arndt, a 5 
French aggression, was dragged before a French court-martial and shot, 
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To the diplomatists sitting in conclave at Vienna, this condition of 
Germany seemed in the highest degree unsatisfactory. Some unity 
amongst the potentates of that country—some element of cohesion 
amongst her peoples—seemed essential for the universal safety. 
Men had come to regard France as a nation ever prone to aggres- 
sion; and a weak, divided Germany was sure sooner or later to 
tempt her cupidity or attract her ambition. It seemed therefore 
imperative that Germany should be provided with a new federal 
constitution. 

It is true Metternich—the very incarnation of political laters -faire 
—disputed the necessity of such a constitution. An extensive system 
of pacts and alliances* between the separate states would, in his 
eyes, answer the purpose as well. But England and Russia, urged 
less by any desire to benefit Germany than by anxiety for the 
peace of Europe, insisted upon the necessity of a new German 
Confederation. 

Then arose the practical question, What form should this Con- 
federation take? A return to the old Roman Empire, under the 
hegemony of Austria, was for many reasons impossible. , Prussia, 
ever jealous of her neighbour, was firm in her opposition to such a 
step. Since the middle of the seventeenth century there had always 
been the keenest rivalry between the two states, It is true that, had 
Prussia remained in the degraded condition to which the peace of 
Tilsit had reduced her, she would have been unable, and probably un- 
willing, to make any opposition to the pretensions of Austria. But it 
was not so. The patriotic exertions of Stein—the influence of the 
celebrated Zugendbund+ in fanning the flame of patriotism— 
above all, the cunning of Scharnhorst in evading Napoleon’s attempt 
to keep down the numbers of the army,t—these had enabled Prussia 
to rise again to power with a truly marvellous elasticity. She stood 
now once more on terms of equality with her rival. If Austria, never 
so much reduced as Prussia by Napoleon’s successes, had reasserted 
her old position, Prussia had not only recovered from the calamities 
of the past, but was now more powerful than she had ever been before. 


* “Bin sehr ausgedehntes System von Verträgen und Allianzen wird genugen.”’— 
Metternich, as quoted by Hausser, Deutsche Geschichte, vol. iv. chap. x. 

t The Tugendbund, founded at Konigsberg in 1808, was in reality a mere political 
society under the name of an association for the promotion of virtue. Love of the 
Fatherland, attachment to the sovereign, and cultivation of brotherly affection 
amongst felow-countrymen were its distinguishing characteristics. 

+ By the Treaty of Tilsit the army of Prussia was limited to 42,000 men ; but Scharn- 
horst evaded the spirit of the treaty, whilst conforming to the letter, by dismissing his 
soldiers after three years’ drill, and supplying their piaces by recruits. In this way 
he succeeded in giving a military training to a much larger number than he kept 
under arms, This*policy was the origm of the present system of service in Germany. 
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The halo of glory that irradiated her latest efforts had more than 
atoned for her previous supineness. Her armies under Bliicher and 
Bülow had played a part in the War of Liberation which had restored 
her to her place amongst nations, and thrown into the shade the more 
sluggish achievements of Schwarzenberg. The day was gone by for 
ever when a Prussian minister could write to an Austrian: “My dear 
Prince, rescue Prussia !” * 

Moreover, Austria herself evinced ‘no Kean desire to resume the 
dignity she had once been compelled to lay down, and if the Emperor 
-of Russia urged this step upon her, England, as represented by the 
Duke of . Wellington, opposed it with equal decision. “It is 
no longer to be thought of,” said the great captain, with military 
curtness, to the enthusiastic Stein : “you can consider the matter at 
an end.” + 

This firm opposition on the part of England and of Prussia rendered 
the restoration of the old Empire an impossibility. What then should 
take its place? Stein was at once ready with a scheme, which, if it 
had been accepted and conscientiously carried out, might have saved 
Germany two revolutions, and perhaps one sanguinary war.- In this 
scheme we see how enlightened were the sentiments of the -great 
patriot. He aims to the full as much at making Germany free in- 
ternally as strong and united against external aggression. He provides 
that each state shall grant its subjects a constitution ; and though it 
is true that in this original scheme he speaks of a representation of 
the Estates, yet when the subject came later to be debated in the 
Congress of Frankfurt, he was strong in his advocacy of a representa- . 
tion of the people, in opposition to Metternich, who -proposed and 

- finally carried a resolution which, disregarding the people as indi- 

viduals, took account only of the Estates. Stein’s aims, then, as we 
gather them frome the Memorial he addressed to his steady friend 
and patron the Emperor of Russia, and from the scheme he subsé- 
quently drew up in conjunction with Hardenberg, were these: An 
impartial representation of the people, the freedom of the press, 
security against arbitrary arrest, and the right of trial by a duly 
authorized tribunal. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to dwell upon the inter- 
national provisions of this celebrated scheme. - We cannot, however, 


* Hardenberg to Metternich : “ Theurer Fürst, retten Sie Preussen |” ' 

+ “Die Sache ist nicht möglich. Sie können sie als abgethan betrachten,” — 
Häusser, iv. 695, $ 

It was also considered that by the Peace of Paris the restoration of the Imperial 
dignity was virtually excluded, Humboldt says: “ Quoique le rétablissement de la 
dignité impériale n’est pas littéralement exclus, nous savons tous, que cebte exclusion 
était dans intention des parties contractantes.” 


$ 
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avoid mentioning that it contains, inter alia, the germ of the 
Zollverein, which, although not introduced until 1838, has done 
more than is generally imagined towards consolidating Germany, 
and rendering possible the events of later date. . ` 

But Stein’s ardent aspirations for the enfranchisement of his 
countrymen were doomed to the most cruel disappointment. His 
scheme met with no encouragement. The princes and diplomatists 
of Germany agreed in considering it altogether too liberal. Not 
one of the articles he had framed in the interest of constitutional 
treedom was ultimately adopted. 

For seven months did a Congress, sitting at Frankfurt, attempt to 
forge a new Federal Constitution for Germany. Stein, Hardenberg, 
and Humboldt took a prominent part in its deliberations. But its 
evil genius was Metternich. That statesman threw the whole weight 
of his influence on the side of despotism. All Liberalism was, in his 
eyes, the offspring of the French Revolution, and the true safety of 
Europe was to be sought in a return to the old system of despotic 
government. True, it was Liberalism which had swept the foreigner 
out of Germany ; but, this work once accomplished, the giant must 
be put again in shackles. However valuable abroad, he was apt to 
be dangerous at home. So thought Metternich, and so thought the 
vast majority of the delegates assembled at Frankfurt. For these 
delegates represented only the princes, and not the people of their re- 
spective countries. So far was this hatred of liberty carried that Wiir- 
temberg, through her representative, declared she would not hear of 
any Constitution in which the rights of subjects were so much as 
mentioned.* 

So conflicting were the interests to be considered, and so selfish 
was the spirit of those who took part in the Congress, that it seemed 
at one time as if no result would attend its deliber&tions. 

All at once Europe was convulsed with intelligence which lent a 
new activity to those who had the conduct of political affairs. 
Napoleon had escaped from Elba, and was once more enthroned as 
Emperor in the Tuileries. ; 

Metternich saw and made use of his opportunity. Haste, he 
told the assembled Congress, was now imperative; élse Germany, 
weak and divided, would again fall a prey to the invader. They 
‘should proceed at once to agree upon the main principles of the new 
Confederation, leaving it to quieter times to supply what was lacking 
and improve what was defective. 

Unfortunately for Germany, this treacherous advice was followed. 
The result was a Federal Constitution of which Metternich was the 


* Hausser, iv. x. 
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of a compact between the sovereign and the nobility so favourable 
to the interests of the latter and so burdensome in its effects on 
other classes, as to give rise to genera] discontent. In Hesse-Cagsel, 
the Elector William, who combined in equal proportions love of 
money and delight in despotism, presented to the world the astounding 
spectacle of a sovereign offering for sale a Constitution. The value 
he set upon this piece of political merchandise was originally four 
millions of thalers,* but he afterwards reduced his terms to two 
millions and a tax for ten years on liquors. Neither offer was 
accepted, and the mortified Elector revenged himself on his 
ungrateful subjects by indulging, without restraint, in acts of 
tyrangy and oppression. As to Austria and Prussia, they took no 
steps to grant Constitutions at all. 
In this condition did Germany remain until, in 1830, the first wave 
of revolution broke over her. All Europe was struck with astonish- 
ment at the ease with which a mere section of the citizens of Paris 
had overturned the throne of Charles X. And when, with almost 
equal facility, the Belgians secured themselves a new Constitution, 
and the Swiss cantons cast off all allegiance to their old ones, even 
the sluggish German nature was stirred to a pitch of dangerous 
enthusiasm. But the measure of success which attended the efforts 
of the German patriots was by no means great, In- Prussia, which 
had steadily refused to carry out the provisions of the Federal Act, 
no popular rising was attempted. In Electoral Hesse the insurrec- 
tion was put down by force, but not before it had led to the abdica- 
tion of the reigning sovereign. In Saxony, the bigoted King 
Anthony was compelled.to dismiss his obnoxious minister, Einsiedel, 
and to admit Prince Frederick Augustus to a share in the govern- 
ment. In Brunswick alone did the popular outbreak attain the 
dimensions of arevolution, There the reigning Duke had to fly 
for his life, and the royal palace was burnt to the ground by an 
exasperated mob.t 
But the changes thus produced were. not lasting, nor, in most 
cases, organic. It is true the next few years were not without 
- their periods of excitement. But little by little the revolutionary 
spirit grew weaker, and the hand of despotism, which had for a 
while relaxed its hold, began once more to press with its cold iron 
grasp on the necks of the German people. On the whole, the revolu- 
tionary outbreaks of 1880-33 produced but little amelioration in the 
condition of the people. But, on the one hand, they sowed the seeds 


* bout 600,0007. 
} The Duke, thus ignominiously relieved of his monarchical functions, afterwards 
made an unsuccessful effort to resume them, 
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of an active Liberalism throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, whilst, on the other, they provoked a return to a despotism so 
shameless, that it was sure sooner or later to produce another outbreak 
of popular indignation.. In Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden attempts 
were made by the Liberal party to introduce parliamentary government. 
All such attempts were put down by force. On this, as on every other 
occasion, the Diet of Frankfurt took the part of the oppressor. Its 
most powerful members, Austria and Prussia, had granted'no Consti- 
stitutions themselves, and were by no means inclined to lend them- 
selves to any popular movement in the minor states. The conse- 
quence was a period of reaction. In those states where, up to this 
time, some limited freedom had existed, the reins of absolute gévern- 
‘ ment were drawn tighter than ever they had been before. In Baden, 
for example, all opposition newspapers were suppressed, a court was 
established to decide cases in which the Executive and the Estates 
were at variance,* and the latter were deprived altogether of the 
right to refuse supplies. And all this in virtue of resolutions passed 
by the Diet of Frankfurt.+ 

Let us now proceed to consider the state of Germany between the 
period we have just described and the fierce revolutionary outbreak 
of 1848. If we bear in mind that this date belongs, not to the past, 
but to the present generation—that the description we are about to 
give is only twenty-four years old—we shall have some difficulty in 
believing that there is no exaggeration at work. And yet it is the 
simple naked truth. 

At a time when the English revolutionary party had to inscribe on 
their banner such luxuries of freedom as annual parliaments, vote by 
ballot, and the rest of the six points of the Charter, the whole of 
Germany groaned beneath a tyranny to which English history can 
furnish no parallel since the time of the Revolution. The Feudal 
System, which the memorable night of the 4th of August, 1789, had 
abolished root and branch in France, was still in force in most parts 
of Germany. It was a system at once degrading and oppressive. 
True, serfdom as a definite institution, protected and sanctioned by 
law, had already ceased to exist. Even Mecklenburg, the natural 
home of all that is base and tyrannical, had been constrained to 
abolish it in 1820. Butim many material respects this abolition 
was, no abolition at all. The Lord (Guisherr), if he had no longer 
the right of property, retained the right of jurisdiction over his 
tenant. To give the latter “a sound thrashing ” ł remained one of 


* Austragalgericht. 

+ Bumuller J., Geschichte der neuen Zeit, Bk. iv. 

+ “ Eine gesunde Tracht Priigel.’” This was the ordinary expression of the Junker 
when speaking of the castigatién of his dependents. 
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his prerogatives, and was honoured far, more in the observance than 
the breach. ` 

Iw addition, the tenant, besides being miserably remunerated for 
the days on which he was remunerated at all, was bound to work for 
a considerable part of each year for nothing. In Pomerania, accord- 


ing to the statement of Herr Jansch, the number of days’ work thus , 


to be given for nothing was 190.* When labour was paid for, it. was, 
according to the same authority, at the rate of from 2} to 4 preeien 
per diem.t 

The condition of the middle classes could hardly be esteemed 
much better. ‘They were practically unrepresented in the Chambers ; 
and, moreover, these Chambers had by this time been deprived by 


the Diet of every remnant’ of independent: power. Where they still ` 


existed, they played the ignoble part of registering the decrees of an 
absolute government. The freedom of the press was altogether at 
anend. The liberty of the individual was dependent on the caprice 
of the Executive and its officials. There was no equivalent in Ger- 


many for the English Habeas Corpus. Trial by jury was unknown. 


Judges paid by the government, and removable at will, held secret 


sittings, and disposed of the lives and, liberty of the citizens in. 


accordance with the instructions: received from their employers. 
Political offenders were treated with an injustice and a severity, the 
bare description of which is sufficient, to make the blood run cold 
The obnoxious individual was cast into a dungeon, where he was 
suffered to languish, sometimes for years, before he was'even brought 
to trial. If he ventured to assert his innocence, he was treated with 
aggravated cruelty. Darkness, -chains,the lash, were the ordinary 
portion, not only -of convicted criminals, but of individuals await- 
ing their trial. In some cases the, unhappy objects of govern- 
mental hatred’seem to have been actually murdered in prison. 
In many they fell victims to their prolonged and excessive suffer- 


ings. { 


* These statements were denied, but hardly disproved,.at the time, by the present 
Prince Bismarck, The future statesman was forced to allow that on his own estate 
of Kniephof, in Pomerania, the men earned in summer four groschen per diem, and 
the women three; and that in winter the sum was reduced to three groschen for 
men and two for women. In addition, the labourers on his, estate had to give 156 
days’ work, if men, and 26, if women, during the year for nothing. Fn revanche, 
they were provided with cottage and fuel, and had some few other pettier advan- 
tages—Das Leben Bismarcks von J.'G. L. Hesekiel. 

‘+ 22 groschen==3d. 

$ -See Der Tod des Pfarrers Dr. F. L. Weidig, ein actenmissiger urkundlich belegter 
Beitrag zur Beurtheilung des geheimen Strafprocesses und der politischen Zustinde 
Deutschlands. 

See also Feuerbach’s Betrachtungen über das Geschworenengericht and the article 
“t Strafverfahren ” in Welcker’s. Staats-Lewicon. a 
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Over a Germany thus fermenting with the indignation natural to 
humanity when its most obvious rights are trampled in the dust, 
swept with full force the second tide of ‘revolution. Again Paris, 
ever fruitful of new ideas and heroic efforts to attain a political 
ideal, gave the impulse. But Germany was as tinder waiting for the 
spark. In a moment it caught the infection of the new movement. 
Commencing in Baden, the revolution soon spread over every state 
in the Bund. The sovereigns attempted but a feeble resistance 
Before a whole race risen to assert their natural rights, all the shams - 
and subtleties of conventional statecraft were for the moment of no 
avail, As long as a nation is in earnest, nothing can resist its will. 
But nations, like individuals, are seldom gifted -with steady per- 
severance. They become indolent and indifferent, and end too often 
by stretching out their hands once more towards the shackles they 
have so lately with all energy cast from them. 

One of the first results of the revolution of 1848 was the estab- 
lishment of a popular parliament at Frankfurt. This parliament, 
at which it is now the fashion to laugh,* did more for the cause of 
Gérman freedom than has been done by any parliament or any 
sovereign before or since. It first stated, in a clear and definité form, 
what the true rights of the Germans (as of all mankind) are. If it 
proved itself in the sequel unable to secure these rights to its con- 
stituents, this was not its fault. The German princes were then, as 
ever, ready to perjure themselves to tide over a popular crisis. But 
the Parliament of Frankfurt had the great merit of placing a simple, 
intelligible aim before the eyes of every German patriot. The former 
perhaps “ignorant worship” of the goddess Liberty, became thence- 
forth a clear definite cultus. And, viewed in this light, the cele- 
brated enunciation by the Frankfurt Parliament of the “foundation 
rights” of the German people is worthy to rank onf the same level 
with the English Magna Charta or the American Declaration of 
Independence. It is the one great achievement which, up to the 
present time, relieves the darkness of German constitutional history. 

These “foundation-rights” were embodied in a Declaration of 
which the following is an extract :— 

Each individual citizen has a right to the fullest personal liberty. 
He may not be arrested without a warrant, and when arrested he 
shall be brought without delay before the proper judge. For illegal 
detention he shall be compensated by the state. All class privileges. 
are at an end. All men are equal in the eye of the law. Capital 
punishment, the pillory, and branding are abolished, as. well as 
flogging. A German shall be recognised everywhere in Germany as 


* It is often called contemptuously the “ Professorenparlament.” 
i 3B L2' 
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a German citizen, His dwelling shall be inviolable. His corre- 
spondence shall not be liable to scrutiny. He shall suffer no disabili- 
ties on account of religion.* Freedom of the press is guaranteed. 
So, also, the’ right of public meeting and of petition. The feudal 
system, cabinet justice, and hereditary judgeships are abolished. 
Judges shall be’ removable only after due trial and condemnation. 
Courts of law are open to’ the public, Every German state shall 
have a popular representation and responsible ministers. The various 
Chambers shall have power to make laws and to regulate’ the 
taxation.t , ` 

. Such were the, main provisions of this celebrated Declaration. To 
an Englishman they probably do not seem of a very revolutionary 
nature. On the contrary, his first feeling on reading them is no 
doubt one of blank astonishment that, in the year of grace 1848, 
it should still have been’ necessary to make a formal demand for 
such obvious rights as those enunciated in the Declaration. `’ For 
these articles, with the exception of the one abolishing capital 


punishment, aim at little more than securing the citizen from the ` 


coarsest and most degrading despotism. That a revolutionary parlia- 
ment should have contented itself with such demands is at once the 
best proof of its own moderation and óf the lamentable condition of 
the peoples whom it represented. 

The “rights” thus solemnly‘declared were accepted ‘in their en- 
tirety by twenty-nine of the German states. Austria, Prussia, 
- Bavaria, Hanover, and some others refused to recognize them. None 
the less did most of these states make them the basis of the-consti- 
tutions they severally granted ‘to’ their’ subjects. 

It would be tedious to recount in detail the events of 1848. One 
by one the larger states withdrew their répresentatives from the 
Parliament at Frankfurt, which the German sovereigns had never 
regarded as aught else thar a convenient escape-pipe for the popular 
excitement. At last the Parliament; which had by this time dwindled 


down to little over 100 members, was dispersed by force at Stutgard,. 


whither it had retired for greater security. By its dissolution Ger- 
man despotism was once more enabled to raise its ee The 
monster had been scotched, not’ killed. 

The reactionary period that followed is one of the chee blots on 
the history of Germany. The princes who in ‘the hour of danger had 


* It is not so very long ‘ago that Jews had to salute Christians in the street. A 


conceited Christian schoolboy would say to some venerable descendant of Abraham, 


“Sei hübsoh artig, Jude, und mache dein Kompliment!” and the Jew would at once, 


with all deference, uncover.—See Hauff’s “ Schriften.” 
t I have abridged these “ foundation-rights ”—in the German “ Grundrechte ?— 
from Weloker’s Staats-Lowicon, 
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recognized the rights of the people withdrew this recognition in 
greater or less degree as soon as the peril was over.* Of this perfidy 
Prussia offered the most flagrant example. The weak-minded, dis- 
honest, loquacious Frederick William IV.—nicknamed le Parleur 
—had been mean enough to truckle to the revolutionary principle 
so long as he conceived his throne to be in danger. He had first 
suffered his troops to butcher the populace,} then disavowed all 
cognizance of the fact, and taken off his hat in token of respect 
when the dead bodies of the murdered patriots were brought in 
solemn procession to his palace.j Then, though for the moment 
declining the title of: emperor, he had intrigued for the presidency 
of Germany. He had himself proposed to his subjects, and after- 
wards solemnly ratified, the most liberal constitution. Now, when 
the danger was past, he gave orders to General von Wrangel to 
subdue Berlin by force, and, on the 5th December, put the finishing 
stroke to his perfidy and ingratitude by revoking the concessions he 
had spontaneously offered, and restoring affairs almost to the same 
condition in which they had been before the revolution.§ 

Small, however, as were the permanent results of this revolution, 
as compared with the magnitude of its earlier successes, the blood 
of its martyrs was not shed altogether in vain. The feudal system 
and heritable jurisdictions then received their death-blow., ~ Class 
privileges are no longer what they were. Religious equality (with, 
in Prussia, a decided preference for Jews and Protestants) is in some 
sort established; and the terrible evils attendant upon the former 
administration of justice have been alleviated, though by no means 
removed. 

When we pass from this epoch to that of 1866, we see more clearly 
than ever how small the claim of Prussia is to be regarded as a 
constitutional kingdom. The objects of the war then waged were, 


* “Ta réaction politique, ecclésiastique, administrative, bref, sociale, a triomphé, 
depuis 1849, dans Allemagne toute entiére. Le sabre autrichien et l'épée prus- 
sienne sont partout pour maintenir ce qu’on appelle, dans le jargon des privilégiés 
allemands, Je bon or'dre.’—Hermann Ewerbeck, LD Allemagne et les Allemands. 

+ “Le soir méme le roi, entouré de bouteilles de champagne et des hoberaux de la 
camerilla, invite à souper plusieurs de ses séides, tandis que ses soldats lancent 
Ja mort dans les rangs des Berlinois,”—Zdid. 

t “Le peuple de Berlin, au lieu de renverser le trône des Hohenzollern et de les 
punir suivant laloi martiale proclamée par le roi, montra une magnanimité incroyable. 
Il se contenta de contraindre le roi & ôter son chapeau devant le long cortège de 
cadavres mutilés par le plomb et le fer.” —Zbid. 

§ “Frédéric Guillaume, résolu à ne plus rien ménager, chargea le général Wrangel de 
soumetive Berlin. L'état de siège fut proclamé, et le 5 décembre le roi, portant au 
comble Vingratitude, le mépris de sa parole, et Ponbli de son honneur, octroya à la 
Prusse une constitution qui effacait les dernières traces de ses concessions et remettait 
toutes choses à peu près dans l’état où elles étaient avant la révolution.”—Stern, 
Histoire de la Révolution de 1848, II. 533, 
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as all the world knows, territorial aggrandisement and the destruc- 
tion once for all of the hegemony of Austria in German affairs. It 
was a continuation of the old policy of self-interest which Frederick 
the Great had inaugurated, and of which the annexation of Schleswig- 
Holstein had been the latest example. 

The real point of interest‘about this war is the attitude then 
assumed; and the part enacted, by the Prussian people. Then it 
was proved conclusively, if any such proof had been needed, that 
constitutional freedom was, as it still is, in Prussia, a mere nominis 
umbra. The nation was not consulted about the war. Everywhere 
there was the greatest horror of such a fratricidal combat. Few 
Germans wished to stain their hands with the blood of their 
brethren for the sake of a new political arrangement.* So strong 
was this feeling, that the Prussian Chambers absolutely refused to 
vote a single groschen .for the war. In England this would have 
settled the matter. In Prussia it made no difference at all. The 
autocratic Chancellor raised the necessary funds by a loan on his | 
own responsibility.| Then the word of command was given, and the ` 
troops, unwilling as they were, obeyed the military instinct and 
marched, At the word of command they discharged their deadly 
needle-guns, and stretched in‘ the dust thousands of those who 
belonged to the same race and spoke the same language as them- 
selves. History hardly affords the parallel of such an iniquity. 

The result of this war was the final overthrow of the Germanic‘ 
Confederation, the exclusion of Austria from German affairs, and the 
formation of the “Norddeutsche Bund,” with Prussia at its head. The 
nature of this Bund—which was a mere stage in that gradual process 
of. absorption into Prussia, which seems the ultimate destiny of all 
Germany—is sufficiently well known. Of the rights of the people 


* «Throughout Germany, and largely in Prussia itself, the strongest possible 
xepugnance and horror of the coming crisis was entertained. But among thePrussian . 
troops the force of discipline, stronger than any individual shade of opinion, impelledthe 
soldier unhesitatingly (?) against those who were pointed out to him as enemies of his 
country.” —Malet, Overthrow of the Germanic Confederation, p. 197. According to 
the same authority, one battalion of Prussian troops broke out into actual mutiny, 
and had to be disarmed. The writer has often been told by Germans that General 
Manteuffel was obliged to coerce another by pointing his artillery at them and 
threatening to fire if they persisted in their refusal to march. When it comes to be a 
choice between killing another and being killed yourself, human nature generally 
prefers the former alternative, and the troops in question’ suffered themselves to be 
driven to the battle. 

It is worthy of remark that few Germans attempt to defend the morality of this 
war.. With a happy fatalism they talk of itas “a necessary stage of development” 
(eine nothwendige Entwichelungstufe), and do not trouble themselves with theories of 
moral responsibility. 

+ Die Reden des Grafen von Bismarck. I. Sammlung, II, Theil, pp. 47 and 51. 
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there was no mention in the various conventions made between 
Prussia and the subjugated states. How much of independent 
sovereignty the latter should retain, how much of territory , cede, 
and what should be the amount of the war contribution,—such were 
the matters which alone possessed interest for the Prussian Chan- 
cellor. 

Neither can the latest constitution of all—that of 1870—be con- 
‘sidered in any sense a popular one. Nay, the German patriots 
maintain that it is positively prejudicial to the best interests of the 
German people in that, without making any important’ popular con- 
cession, it is calculated to hinder the political consolidation of the 
Fatherland by maintaining special privileges for the benefit of the 
smaller sovereigns. The bestowal of the title of Emperor on the 
King of Prussia was the act, not of the people, but of the princes, 
whose pride would have been wounded if he had retained his original 
title under the new political conditions.* The well-known Schulze- 
Delitzsch does not scruple to say that, by adopting this constitu- 
tion, “the Germans have sacrificed the unity they have made such 
efforts to obtain, and for the sake of which they have abandoned so 
many liberties,” 

It remains for us to see what amount of constitutional freedom 
the Germans of the present day enjoy, bearing in mind that the two 
latest Constitutions have not tended to increase it.t A description, 
therefore, of the internal state of Germany any time within the last 


* Annual Register, 1870. i 

+ “The old school of German. patriots complain, not without some justice, of the 
absence of anything like a chartér of popular rights from the constitutions 
of 1867 and 1870. ‘They point bitterly to the scheme of the old Frankfort 
Diet, and to the new December constitution of Austro-Hungary, both of which 
contrast curiously in this ag ee with the latest product of German political 
thought. ‘Where,’ say they ‘are the ‘State-ground-laws’ guaranteeing freedom 
to the citizen’s person, the’ liberty of the press, the sanctity of the private 
letter, the equality of all classes before the law?’ Instead of these, they find a 
mere dynastic contrivance for turning a number of monarchies into a monarchy. 
The rights of princes are scrupulously guarded, the duties of the people sedulously 
defined; but the charters extorted from time to time from the several princes are 
ignored, and nothing is substituted in their place. The only popular right offered 
by the Constitution is that of common citizenship (Staatsburgerrecht), and even this 
is more or less illusive, inasmuch as, to become citizen of the Bund, a man must first 
become citizen of one of the confederated states.”— Westminster Review, April, 1872. 

It is edifying to notice how the Reviewer, adopting the modern English cant, which. 
admits no flaw in Germany since her colossal victory over France, goes on to prove 
to his own satisfaction at least, that all this is as it should be. In the same way 
public opinion in England seems disposed to admire the most recent violation of con- 
stitmtional principles and religious equality—the expulsion of the Jesuits. It has 
become the fashion to praise everything'that Prince Bismarck does, simply because 
hé is strong, audacious, and successful. Whether this constant worship of success 
reflects as much credit on the moral principle as on the practical sagacity of the English 
is perhaps open to question, 
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ten years will, in its broad general features, be applicable to the 
Germany of 1872. And a description of Prussia may be taken as 
fairly representing the condition of the minor states. 

The main iia of the Prussian „Constitution. of 1848 were 
these :— 

Freedom of the press; the fullest personal liberty ; the right of - 
meeting and petitioning ; trial by jury in all, criminal cases, espe- 
cially when political; the decisive ascendancy of a simple majority 
of the popular assembly i in the administration and legislation of the 
state; the responsibility of ministers, 

Let us consider how it stands at the present moment with these 
provisions. , 

I. The responsibility of ministers. In Prussia there is really but 
one minister, Prince Bismarck, and he holds the office of Chancellor 
of the Empire, not by the will of the Reichstag, but by the pleasure - 
of the sovereign. It is the latter alone who can dismiss him. And, 
as long as he retains the Chancellorship, he is armed with the fullest 
executive power. This is the Prussian notion of ministerial respon-. 
sibility. my 

How high an idea of his power Prince Bismarck entertains, is. 
sufficiently clear from the instance already cited from the annals of 
1866. In what constitutional country would a minister.dare to raise, 
on his own responsibility, the money expressly denied him by the 
Chambers? So too, in 1869, the Chancellor told the Reichstag that. - 
he would again get money—this time for the fleet—on his own 
account, if they refused to vote it.* In another speech he virtually 
allows that the North German Confederation is a dictatorship under 
himself, and declines to share his responsibility with other ministers. $ - 
Again, he maintains the right of the Crown to appoint to certain 
offices in violation of the regulations made by the Reichstag with 
reference to such appointments. And when the unhappy Reichstag, | 
with a dim sense of responsibility, desires to have some information - 
about foreign affairs, and petitions Bismarck for Blue Books, the 
high-handed Chancellor tells them roundly that he considers their ' 
request uncalled for ; but, should they persist in it, he will see if he 
cannot by next year have “something innocuous put together for 
them!” § 

So much for parliamentary government in Germany. 


* “ Angeschafft aber muss es (i.c., das Geld) werden, sollte auch der Bundeskanzler 
es auf seine Verantwortung nehmen. Die Reden des Grafen von Bismarck, I, Bamm- 
lung, ii, 49 (1870). 

+ Ibid. pp. 67 and 71. 

t Ibid. p. 208. 

$ “ Etwas unschiidliches, oe bid. 
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II. How it stands with the liberty of the press will be sufficiently 
clear from the following testimony of a competent authority. “The 
German press,” says Welcker, writing in 1864, “is subject to a 
restrictive and oppressive system, which, more by its degrading cha- 
racter than even by its harshness, seems to have been designed 
(instead of educating the representatives of popular opinion to a 
noble freedom) either to deprive them of all courage, or to embitter 
and demoralise them.” * So lately as 1863 the liberty of the press 
was for a time entirely suspended, and the newspapers had to 
renounce all discussion of internal politics.t At the present time 
the journals are subject to a multitude of vexatious and degrading 
regulations, And, most significant of all, press-offences, which, above 
all others, the Constitution of 1848 provided should be tried by jury, 
are so tried in one alone of the German States—Bavaria.{ 

III. With respect to the third and perhaps most important phase 
of freedom—the liberty of the subject—modern Germany presents a 
picture,the reverse of edifying. In this matter, the government 
claims, or at least exercises, a power absolutely despotic. For 
instance, in 1869 the Deputy Mende made a speech at Gladbach on 
the internal condition of Germany, in which he asserted that, look 
where one would, the German was burdened and oppressed,§ and 
attributed a great part of the evil to the enormous standing army. 
Hundreds of thousands of soldiers, he said, were kept for three 
years under arms. The first year they learned their drill, and the other 
two they were supported in idleness at the expense of the people. 

For this harmless oration, which was not suffered to attain a 
greater length, Herr Mende, although a member of the highest 
legislative body in Germany, was at once arrested and thrown into 
prison. So too, during the German-French war, the venerable 
Jacobi—the “Sage of Konigsberg”—was placed jn confinement 
for venturing to raise the voice of humanity against the annex- 
ation of Alsace and Lorraine. || The same fate befell a clergyman 
who in the pulpit took the not uncommon theological view, 
that the war was sent by Providence to punish Germany 

* “ Die deutsche Presse unterliegt einem System der Beschrinkungen und 
Bednickungen, welches fast mehr noch durch seinen entwiirdigenden Charatter als 
durch seine Harte, es darauf abgesehen zu haben scheint, die Träger und Vertreter 
der öffentlichen Meinung, statt sie zu einer edlen Freiheit zu erziehen, entweder zu 
entwiirdigen oder zu verbittern und zu demoralisiren.”—Staats-Lexicon, Article 
Presse, 

+ Ibid. 

t Ibid. See also Held: Staat und Gesellschaft. 

§ “ Ueberall sei Ueberlastung und Unterdriickung.”—Reden des Grafen von Big- 
march, 


| By Vogel von Falkenstein, nicknamed, on account of his inhumanity, “ Raub- 
vogel.”—-Annual Register, 1870. y 


~ 
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for her national sins. To personages so specially under divine pro- 
tection as the King of Prussia. and his: Chancellor, this seemed 
nothing short ofisedition.* 

It is evident from these examples that there is no greater liberty 
of speech than freedom of the press in modern Germany. 

But it is not alone political offenders who are made thus to feel 
the iron hand of a “paternal” government. The system of police as 
established in Germany is so constructed as to be in too many cases 
a greater terror to the honest citizen than to the avowed criminal. ° 
One cause of this is the absolute and arbitrary power possessed by 
the police. The latter.are not amenable to the ordinary courts. 
They owe allegiance to, and can be punished by, their own superiors 
alone, It is for these latter to decide if there has been an excess of 
duty,t and so seldom are they willing to allow that their subordi- 
nates can be in fault that a great authority has said that any 
attempt to obtain redress for a police outrage would strike the ' 
ordinary German as the height of audacity (Tollkihnheit). The 
consequence is that the police exercise a terrorism which is’ encou- 
raged by the authorities. Happily their power of mischief is to 
some extent counteracted by their stupidity.} A correspondent 
of the Standard recently asserted that, if the German police had not 
this redeeming feature in their character, even German patience § 
would be unable to endure the exercise of the arbitrary powers 
with which they are invested. 

Neither has the introduction of trial ore jury terminated, though it 
has diminished, the terrors of inquisitorial imprisonment, and the 
other harsh and unjust peculiarities attaching to the administration of 
justice in Germany. ‘“ Whenever,” says Welcker, “the veil so cau- 
_ tiously drawn over criminal proceedings in Germany is lifted for a 
moment, we sea with horror how many absolutely unnecessary and 
indefensible arrests are everywhere made, followed. by the pains of a 
dungeon || for weeks, or months, or years, as the case may be, to the 


* Herr Hesekiel, the biographer of Prince Bismarck, pushes to its utmost limits 
the theory of the Prussian monopoly of divine protection. He tells us that, just 
before the war of 1866, “the Lord of Bismarck and of Prussia had mercy on him 
(Bismarck). He gave him a great sign ”—namely, preservation from the hand of 
the assassin, The Scriptures were even garbled to suit the views of the Prussians, as, 
for instance, in a General Order of Prince Frederick Charles. And all this to in- 
augurate a war of the most shameless and cold-blooded selfishness! ` 

+ By the law of 1854, the path of legal redress is open to the aggrieved individual 
only by express permission of the higher police officials. 

t “ Ninety-five per cent. of the Prussians can read or write, but many-of them are 
very stupid.”—Dr. Charnoch’s Paper on Prussia, read at the meeting of the Britigh 
Association at Brighton, 1872. : 

§ “ Abject ‘submission to authority is the one virtue of the Prussian.”—2Zbid. 

il “ Kerkerqualen.”—Staats Lexicon, Art. Schwurgericht. 
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ruin of the health and property of the victim, and to the destruction ' 
of the prosperity of his family ; and all this, not because it is known 

that he is guilty, but simply because it is not known!” And again, 

“Tt is one of the saddest effects of the long-continued despotism and 

police tyranny existing in our Fatherland that the true conception of 

personal dignity- and freedom, and the just appreciation of their 
' value, seem lost in the minds of the people.” * 

Such ‘is the 2 present constitutional condition of Germany. No real 
liberty either ‘of the press, of speech, or of the person. A paper 
obnoxious to the Government is at once confiscated ; an individual 
imprisoned.t| The whole youth of the country, compelled to give up 
the three best years of their lives to military service, are trained in 
habits of servile obedience, and, in too many cases, indulge by way of 
compensation in the coarsest and most shameless licentiousness.t The 
Chambers, long since taught “jurare in verba magisiri,” tremble 
like helpless children, if the Chancellor threatens his resignation. 
The country, in spite of the enormous sums received from France, 
groans under a burthen of taxation to which hitherto she has been 
unaccustomed§ The arts of war flourish, whilst those of peace 
decline. The finest‘army in the world has, as its necessary counter- 
poise, a bourgeoisie mean, servile, and unenterprising. The land 
bristles with soldiers, before whom the burgher dares have no inde- 
pendent opinion. || More than six millions of pounds lie infructuous, 
ready at any moment for use when the policy of the Chancellor shall 
once more necessitate a war. In spite of the most stringent procla- 
mations, the youth of the country, whilst it helps to chant its pans, 
flees affrighted to Hingiand or America to escape the dere of its 
government.** 


“ Staats Lemeon. Art. Verhaftung (1866). {See also letters in “The Times,” 
August 20th and 30th, 1872, on the same subject. 

+ In the “Kolnische Zeitung” for the 14th September, there is an account of the 
confiscation of two papers—one for a very suggestive article, entitled “The Value of 
a Crtizen’s Life.” The same journal also contains a notice of the arrest of a Dr. 
Récherath for having presented an address of sympathy to a Jesuit superior. 

t Thisis a result of universal military service which has not received the attention 
itdeserves. It probably is the true explanation of the vastinumber of illegitimate births 
in Germany. According to statistics, the number of these in Berlin is nearly 25 per 
cent. moze than in Paris. 

§ See “ Kladderadatsch” and “ Fliegende Blatter” for May and June of this year, 
passim, for the popular statement of this grievance. 

|| A Prussian officer is always armed, and, like a magistrate, does not bear the 
sword in vain. He is bound to avenge any insult by running the offender through. 

The so-called ““Kriegskasse” of forty million thalers, 

** According to some statistics recently published, the number of emigrants from 
Germany, if the present rate of emigration continues, will, by the Ist of June, 1873, 
be double that of the corresponding period last year. 
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All in the new empire, though knit together for the moment by 
the bonds of a patriotic vanity, is essentially hollow and artificial. 
To those who can look below the surface, and who are not dazzled by 
the glare of stupendous military success, it is evident that in the 
newly united Germany there is every element of discord and con-’ 
fusion. The Southern States, yielding to a momentary necessity, 
have incorporated themselves in an empire of which they are secretly’ 
jealous. In the provinces, such as Hanover, so shamelessly annexed in 
1866, large masses of the population are still enthusiastic for their 
former independence. The light and airy temperament of the, 
dwellers on the Rhine has always.prevented any sympathy between 

‘them and the rough, rude “children of Berlin.” In Schleswig- 
Holstein the process of assimilation has been as slow as the means 
adopted to ensure it have been harsh and arbitrary. Prussian Poland 
has not yet forgotten the days when Poland was a kingdom. And 
now in Alsace and Lorraine the Prussians have secured themselves 
another “heritage of woe.” 

As if this were not sufficient, the audacious Chancellor has invoked 
against the new empire a foe more dangerous than political discon- 
tent. He has dared to throw down the gauntlet to the Church. 
After muzzling the press and the ordinary citizen, he has now under- 
taken to muzzle the minister of religion. Two most odious pieces of 
class legislation—the law for visiting clergymen with special pains and 
penalties for preaching political sermons, and that for the expulsion 
of the Jesuits *—are Prince Bismarck’s latest efforts in the cause of 
humanity and. progress. Hence the recent riots at Essen, and a 
deep and widespead discontent which connie fail ere ong to „bear 
some bitter fruit, 

The only thing that could really give stability and permanence to 
the new empire.is a policy of internal reform, in lieu of the present 
policy of external aggrandisement, But of this there is, as yet, no 
sign. The very existence of the empire is an insult to the 
people who were not consulted in its formation. To insult them 
still further, their chosen representatives—Bebel and Liebknecht— 
were, in the spring of this: year, after a trial which even German 
jurists pronounced unfair, sentenced to terms of imprisonment for 
high treason. Quite lately, Dr. Hepner has shared the same fate. 

` But the discontent in Germany is not thus to be extinguished. It 
has been kept down so long only by the daring foreign policy of the 
Chancellor. But that system is shortsighted which seeks by such an 
‘artifice-to divert attention from domestic troubles. The day cannot - 
be far distant when Germany, united against external aggression, 


* Condemned even by that staunch Protestant, Professor Ewald, 
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will combine for the attaimment of internal freedom.* May the 
rulers be warned in time, and yield to the necessities of the age! 
The German patriots of to-day are as determined and single-minded 
as those of 1848. They are ready to do and suffer all for the attain- 
ment of their inalienable rights. Of these apostles of freedom it 
may be said, as was said of old time of the apostles of religion,— 


“ Stant parati ferre quicquid sors tulisset ultima ; 
Sive sit præbenda cervix ad bipennem publicam ; 
Sive pectus offerendum tigris aut leonibus.” 


* “Quant à la révolution allemande, j'ai la conviction sincère, qu’avant la fin de 
notre siècle elle se montrera au monde étonné dans des proportions encore plus 
grandioses et plus brillantes.”-—-Ewerbeck, L’Allemagne et les Allemands, 














MIRACLES AND FACT.* 


Ness attempt to treat the subject of religion by what may be 
called the Positive method, subjects those who make it to 
several inevitable difficulties, and is of necessity accompanied by 
conditions which render it distasteful to many religious minds. Es- ' 
pecially we seem to miss those tendencies of human thought and 
devotion which give birth to and animate large and idealistic phrases, 
such as “Christ dwelling in man;’ “the universal Fatherhood of 
God ;” “the revelation of God to the conscience ? “the communion 
of the soul with its Maker;” “the inspiration of man by' God’s 


* The publication of Dr. Carpenter’s most interesting and valuable remarks on the 
relations of Will and Law in the last number of the CONTEMPORARY Review makes it 
necessary for me to say that my two articles on “Miracle and Fact” were written before 
the October number appeared. Iam ashamed tò appear even fora moment to link my 
insignificant name with his; but this much I must venture to say. From physio- 
logical and metaphysical considerations, Dr. Carpenter has arrived at the conclusion 
that Will and Law are not antagonistic, are in fact identical. I had arrived at 
the same (I will not say conclusion, but) belief from the study of the actions of God 
recorded in the Bible. Or to put it in another way: What science declares, aécording 
to Dr. Carpenter, to be actually the case appeared to me to be necessarily involved in 
the assumption that the Bible narrative was true, and capable of being rationally 
explained. Or yet again : the study of so-called miracles had suggested to my mind 
that identity of Will and Law which miracles at first sight, and in the popular ac- 
ceptation, seem to render impossible. 
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spirit.” I am very sensible of this, the more so as it is by phrases 
such as these that religious life is kept alive: they contain elements 
of poetry, metaphysics, romance, and sentiment which are not only 
essential to religion, but which are in some sort its highest and most 
genuine intellectual efforts. But on the other hand, we may be per- . 
mitted to remark that science also has its aspect of poetry and awe; 
-and'that if sentiment and idealism are to be of any use whatever, 
they must repose upon a substratum of facts. I think it of so 
much importance that this truth should be clearly apprehended, 
that I will go on to make my meaning clear by means of an il- 
lustration. 

At the close of his account of the story of the golden calf, and of 
the intercession of Moses with God which followed it, ‘Professor 
Ewald writes as follows: “A glorious picture, perfect in its kind, and 
full of eternal truth, if only it be not treated as dry historical fact.” 
Now there are minds so constituted—I confess mine to be one of 
them—to which this saying appears to be nothing short of high 
treason against the majesty of truth. To many persons the word 
eternal represents that which has never happened; is, indeed, incap- 
able of happening ; is, so to speak, above happening. To science it 
means all that has happened, together with all the results, hopes, 
fears, and intimations that have been, or may be, founded upon it. 
In the first case it amounts to‘no more than the productions of human 
imagination and ingenuity ; things that men think of as being pro- 
bable, beautiful, useful, and which would somehow or other suffer 
degradation if they abandoned the region of thought, and were 
regarded simply as facts that had occurred. To which science has 
but one invariable reply: “Probable—when proved; beautiful—if 
true; useful—so far as actually existing.” 

No one, I hope, will be foolish enough to object that this cuts at 
the root of dramatic and epic poetry. Nothing whatever of the sort. 
These have their abiding beauty and interest because they are pic- 
tures of the human soul, and true to the experiences of human life. 
But then they profess to be nothing more than this, or if the phrase 
be liked better, to be nothing else than this, whereas the history of 
the golden calf professes to detail the relations that have subsisted 
between God and man in history. And everything is true if it is and 
does that which it professes to be and to do, “ Macbeth” is entirely 
true as a picture of human passion and character ; it would become 
absolutely false if it pretended to recount the history, of Scotland. 
And the word eternal, if by that we mean independence of time, 
seems to me to be much more accurately applied to truths of the 
latter than of the former description, to those of history rather than 
of poetry. For truths of poetry are essentially limited by temporal 
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considerations. Deeper and truer views of human character may be 
presented to us; or again, those of Shakespeare may vary with the 
varying minds to which they are addressed, or they may have little 
value for particular persons or epochs. Whereas an historical fact 
(there is here happily no question of miracles) remains true eternally; 
no idiosyncrasy of character, no defect of critical powers, no develop- 
ment of intelligence, no national or local peculiarity can take any- 
thing from it ór add anything to it. It lies beyond the limit of 
suspicious phrases, such as “this is true to me,” or “this finds me 
out,” or “this expresses my sense of the beautiful.” Nor does it 
_ need to be pointed out that in the realm of religion, which professes 
to be a revelation of the dealings of God and man, this eternity of 
fact is all-important. It makes an immense difference whether 
Moses did actually, at a great crisis of his people’s fate, address to: 
God this intercession, or whether some Jewish poet centuries later 
painted it as dramatically true and poetically beautiful. In religion, « 
which is the science of life in its relations Godward, we want facts 
first, and imagination, with all its treasures of woii idealism, 
sentiment, and mysticism, afterwards. 

Nor can I have the smallest doubt as to what vii be the result 
of the conflict between the two modes of thought, if conflict there is 
to be. It is not merely that science ‘is power ful enough to carry its 
own’ conception of truth into every region of thought ;.or that the 
mind of man under her influence is slowly awakening. to the tre- 
mendous seriousness and absolute necessity of facts; or that this 
tendency, being as it is the one original contribution of this ‘century. 
to the history of human thought, cannot cease to operate till it has 
modified religious no less than so-called secular truth. But I take 
my stand upon the one decisive consideration, that science does not 
take from religion any power of imagination or idealism, which it 
possessed before, does’ not interfere with the operation of these two 
faculties, does not censure or depreciate their productions. The play 
of the human mind about facts and events would still be as free as 
ever, provided only it did not pass itself off as being historically 
true, So far as regards poetry and art, no contradiction could arise: 
they do not pretend to be true in any sense of which historical 
criticism could take account. But in religion let it be granted that 
science busied itself ever so minutely with the facts, that could not 
destroy the ideal or poetical truths which have been built upon them. 
I mean this: If the story of the golden calf were reduced to the” 
level of legend, religion as a science of facts would so far cease to 
exist. . But if it were proved to be historical, not one atom of the 
beauty and power of the narrative would be lost. Why that which 
purports to be history, and often is of immense historical value, 
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should lose its “ eternal truth,” if it could be shown to have actually 
happened, passes my comprehension. I entirely fail to understand 
how that which is poetical and true in the mind of an unknown Jewish 
writer becomes “dry” if actually spoken by Moses in the agony of 
his intercession. And to pass to wider spheres, it is surely equally 
true that every beautiful or fruitful Christian phrase or idea, such as 
those I quoted.at the outset, can receive no injury from the most 
careful and prosaic examination of facts. For if they are independent 
of historical events, as some people like to think, and were derived 
from the thoughts and emotions of great men, then clearly the 
reduction of the Old and New Testament alike to the region of 
fables would not injure them. If, once more, they are really derived 
from events falsely supposed to have taken place, then they are 
neither beautiful nor fruitful themselves, and must perish, as they 
deserve to do, at the touch of science. But if, as I believe, they are 
founded upon real historical events, then the result of scientific 
investigation will only be to add that touch of positive truth to these 
large and noble phrases which will enable them to survive even the 
sceptical tendencies of the nineteenth century. 

The question then to be decided is, whether we have in the Bible 
an account of what God has done by special intervention in the case 
of one chosen people, or whether we have an account of what that 
people imagined He had done. And I contend that this question can 
only be approached—I do not say decided—by the application to it 
-of scientific method in a manner totally different from what has 
hitherto obtained. This last may be designated, for convenience of 
classification, the & priori method, and I shall proceed, at the risk 
of seeming to recapitulate what I have said in other papers, to give 
two or three illustrations of its application and results.» I do so in 
order to distinguish it clearly from the object I have before me in 
this present paper, and also to show how unsatisfactory the results 
have been in the way of deciding.the question now before us. The 
course of discussion has been this. Objections have been raised to 
the possibility or credibility of miracles as such; these have been 
answered with more or less success as they have appeared ; finally, 
the contest has ended in a drawn battle, neither party being able to 
convince the other, although, of course, many valuable results have 
been indirectly arrived at. No less than four such discussions may 
be mentioned as having taken place. ` 

First, it has been said that there is no trustworthy historical 
evidence. So far, indeed, as regards the New Testament, I have 
assumed, and shall continue to do so, that apart from the miraculous 
element, the evidence is perfectly satisfactory—-is, indeed, over- 
whelming. But the case of the Old Testament is obviously very - 
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different. ` On thé one hand we have a continuous history showing 
one main purpose running throughout its whole course; displaying a 
noble and progressive morality ; joined with exquisite gifts of poetry, 
eloquence, and prophecy ; wonderfully accurate in local details and 
colouring ; strikingly faithful to human nature and character; based 
upon a conception of the being and attributes of God, which, how- 
ever its origin be explained, falls little short of the miraculous; 

finally, written by men impressed with a profound belief in the 
supernatural interposition of God, and attributing to Him actions 
entirely worthy of His grandeur and goodness. On the other hand, 
there is little or no external authority ; there are internal difficulties 
of the most serious character which it is not necessary to particularise ' 
in detail’; there:are stories of, to say the léast, the most legendary: 
appearance ; there are, above all, suspicious similarities to the temper 
of mind which has produced the supernatural in other nations, 
Professor Ewald has made one attempt by omitting not only miracles, 
but also details, to bridge the gulf, and we have as the result what is 
no doubt an invaluable account of the general course and spiritual 
meaning of the history. It is too soon to-predict with any-certainty. 
the fate of this attempt, but no critic will deny that it is at times 
arbitrary in the extreme, that it fails to explain many of the pheno- 
mena, and that it bears a perilous resemblance to Niebuhr’s attempt 
to re-write the history of ancient Rome.* Nor is it easy to overcome 
the feeling that his almost unbroken silence on the subject of miracles 
is like the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted. Yet 
upon one occasion, strangely enough in dealing with the miracles of 
Elisha, that‘silence is broken in a passage too aigninoani not to: be, 
quosedt at length :— me 


ns The provincė of religion is always the province’ of miracles also, because 
it.is that of pure and strong faith in the presence of heavenly forces, actively , 
as well as passively ; where, therefore, true religion makes the most power- 
ful efforts, there will be a corresponding display of miracles which will 
either actually take place through the activity of the believing spirit, or 
will be, at any rate, experienced, by the believing heart: while to be vividly. 
penetrated, though only from a distance, with the might of, such forces, is 
in itself a gain, Thus far the age of Elijah and Elisha, when the true 
religion was obliged to maintain itself with the utmost "force against its 
internal’ enemies, was as rich in miracles as the days of Moses and Joshua, 
or the conclusion of the period of the Judges had been ; only these miracles 


* It may be well to give an instance in passing of what I mean. Professor Ewald 
describes the character and conduct of Saul with almost as much minuteness as, for 
instance, Mr. Grote delineates Alcibiades.‘ Yet in a note on page 51, volume iif’ 
(English Translation), he says, “ The account of the first narrator is probably derived 
from a drama.” What would be said if we should write a history of Henry VIII. 
founded upon Shakespeare’s drama? One feels inclined to exclaim, Oh for an hour A 
, of the late Sir G. ©, Lewis! 
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do not now, as in the time of Moses and Joshua, affect the whole nation, nor, 
as in the era of the last Judges, are they directed against a foreign people, 
but they proceed from a few individual prophets who are compelled, as 
instruments of the ancient religion, to exert all the greater power, as in the 
nation itself the true faith threatens to disappear. No such stories can be 
anything more than scattered traces of a spirit itself miraculous, and of the 
impressions immediately produced by it; but that there is some spirit of 
power in religion to the agency of which they all point, is only the more 
certain.” (English Translation, vol. iv., page 83.) 


No one can say that this is a satisfactory account of the miraculous 
element. It concedes too much to meet the approval of science, and 
it falls short of the demands of religion. And thus we come round 
to the old position that those who stumble at the miraculous will 
reject the evidence, and those who do not, will accept it. One result 
does, however, emerge from this discussion, which might almost be 
termed a canon of criticism. It is that the strength of the evidence 
for miracles is, on the whole, that-of the strongest part of the chain, 
and ‘not, as might be supposed, of the weakest, Once admit that 
any one miracle, such as the Resurrection, has actually taken place, 
and the @ priori objection to any other miracle is removed. But 
again, the spirit which accepts even a true miracle, is so far liable to 
accept and to record without due caution and inquiry the stories of 
false ones. I am inclined to fancy that we have in this “canon” a 
key which may be found to unlock several difficulties. 

Secondly, the miracles in the Bible have been objected to on 
grounds derived from a comparison with the miraculous inventions 
of other nations. I have alluded to this in my former paper, and 
need not repeat the reasons for my conviction that here again the 
battle is a drawn one. 

A third objection, derived from an antecedently-supposed impossi- 
bility of breaking the laws of nature, may be dismissed with precisely 
the same remark. Professor Mozley’s book is entirely devoted to the 
task of meeting this and similar & priori objections: the idea of 
examining the miracles themselves, of classifying and arranging 
them, in a word, of submitting them to an inductive process, never 
seems to have crossed the mind of the Bampton Lecturer, whose 
book, nevertheless, purports to be “On Miracles.” In the 4th 
Lecture, he distinctly affirms that the proof of miracles depends upon 
the assumption of a moral and Personal God, a concession which, so 
far at any rate as we are concerned, renders the whole position un- 
tenable. If there be such a God as we can, by our unassisted efforts, 
form an adequate conception of; if that God created the world by an 
effort of His will and an exercise of His power, then every reason- 
able man will not deny the possibility that He may, if He pleases, 
interfere, not, indeed, to suspend the laws of nature, but to produce 
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` speéial résults by the’ agency’ of His will acting through and upon 
them. (If I take up a stone, I do not alter the laws of nature, but I 
do ‘alter the condition of things.) But then this assumption of a 
Creating and Sustaining God, possessed of will and purpose, is just 
that which positive thought refuses to make, and so once more the 
battle is a drawn one. “Your belief-in God,” it is answered, “is 
derived ultimately from the supernatural events with which He has 
‘been associated from the dawn of reflection, and therefore the exist- 
ence of God cannot, as you assert, be admitted to prove the credibility 
of miraclés, while the miracles are by your own confession incapable 
of proving the existence of God.” And so we go round and round 
the weary circle of & priori argumentation. 

The fourth and last objection, however, requires a little careful 
consideration, because to a certain extent it deals with miracles as 
they are, and distinguishes between the various events to'which the 
name has Beer indiscriminately applied.. Certain of these, then, it 
is said, cannot possibly be true, because they are inconsistent with 


our highest notions of morality, and, therefore, must on no account’ be’ 


ascribed to God. Either they are not true, or God did not do them..’ 
Perhaps the real force of this objection will be best observed by 
taking as an example, not a mere passing story of no great interest 
or value, but one of moral significance and real importance. Such 
an example is presented by the account of the rebellion of Korah 
during the wanderings in the wilderness. Can it be true that God 


caused the earth to open and swallow up whole families of misguided i 


men and innocent women and children? Our first instinct is to deny 
` it altogether; our second is to ask with some uneasiness whether 
even thus we get rid of the difficulty. The narrative is, like*the 
Bible stories in general, if regarded apart from the supernatural 
element, perfectly rational, straightforward, and consistent, probable 
alike in the’ actions it records, “the motives to which it attributes 
them, and the human nature which is thus delineated. Then we go 
on to ask, as Mr. Maurice has done, by what tests we are to distin- 
guish actions of this sort from the destruction of Lisbon, whether it 
may not be regarded as the explanation of similar catastrophes, a 
revelation’ of the eternal law of God against selfishness, sin, and 
rebellion, which have sacrificed and continue to sacrifice their myriads 
of victims with Jesus‘of Nazareth at their head. But if this be 
not thought satisfactory (it is not to me), why may not a sober 
utilitarian philosophy come to our’ aid and suggest that morality is, 
after all, not an undeviating law of conduct intuitionally appre- 
hended, but the power of dealing rightly with facts as they arise’? 
We are, therefore, unable in some cases to decide whether any course 
of conduct was right, not because our moral nature is different 
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from God’s, but because we do not adequately know the facts. And 
if this merely negative position be thought unsatisfactory, we may 
go on to say boldly that granting for one moment the possibility of 
the interposition of God by supernatural means, then this destruction 
was warranted by plain considerations of utility. For the rebellion 
must have led to civil war, in which not merely the national life of 
the people would have run great risk of perishing, but more lives 
would have been lost, more innocent people would have suffered, and 
(td use the one triumphant nineteenth century test of what is right) 
more property would have been destroyed, than by its sudden and 
miraculous overthrow. And therefore it is just as truly moral as the 
. destruction of the Egyptian army in the Red Sea, which, again, is 
hardly to be distinguished from that of the French army in the 
Russian campaign of 1812. 
So true, then, is it that these à priori considerations lead us 
nowhere at the last. Once more, I must again and again affirm, 
does it become apparent that neither Rationalists nor Believers have 
any effective arguments at their disposal wherewith to confute each 
other by summary intellectual processes. If so, then the true work 
of the intellect is to create a moral predisposition by presenting, 
enforcing, explaining the facts which it thus enables to speak for 
themselves and recommend themselves to the consciousness of man- 
kind. If arguments for and against the miraculous come to nothing, 
why not examine the miracles themselves? If science and religion 
are to be made friends together, it will be accomplished by applying 
the methods of the former to the study of the latter. Miracles, like 
„other events, may be classified, grouped, arranged, submitted to the 
intellectual microscope, made to give up their meaning, whatever it 
may be. Such an examination is strictly scientific, whether the 
miracles are assumed to be true or admitted to be preductions of the 
Jewish mind ; in the former case they belong to the region of actual 
facts, in the latter to that of ideas. Hitherto, very little indeed has 
been attempted in this direction. It isas though men had been 
content to argue about the nature of the unknown interior of the 
Australian continent, instead of sending exploring parties to see for 
themselves. To be sure there is great danger that the first adven- 
turers may perish, especially if they make the attempt with inadequate 
powers. and insufficient equipment. Yet even then the desire of 
ascertaining their fate and doing honour to their remains will lead to 
future expeditions and further discoveries. It is with some such 
feelings as these that I survey the wilderness of stories that make up 
the supernatural element in Jewish history, before proceeding to 
plunge into it. And, that I shall come to an untimely intellectual 
end in the midst of it, I am more than afraid. 
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Now on glancing at this confused mass of events, can the eye. 
discern any principle of classification and arrangement? The first 
thing we ask about actions is; Who did them ? and then all at once 
we are brought face to face with the surprising confusion of thought 
which attributes them all alike to God. In reality we find that they 
divide into three classes: those done by God alone; those done by 
God and man together; those done by: man alone. I take these three 
in order. 

“The miracles done: by God alone are thos which' come to man 
simply as a recipient, without’ any expectation on his part or any 
co-operation of his own will. These are by far the most important, 
comprising as‘they do the first call of God to the spirit of man, as 
evinced in the appearance to Moses in the burning bush, the call of 
Samuel, the Annunciation, the Resurrection, and the conversion of 
St. Paul. And let us at once observe that they demand an intel- 
lectual -conception entirely different from those which we apply 
rightly or wrongly to other miracles. They are not signs, nor marvels, 
nor proofs of revelation, nor arguments for design, but in the simplest 
sense actions of God. Let us emancipate ourselves once for all from 
the necessity of regarding them from the point of view suggested by 
the doctrine of final causes. Why should we apply to the personal 
- actions of God some theory of causation which we never apply to our 
own? While we are surveying the large field of general design, or 
ultimate purpose, or imaginary necessity, we are simply missing the i 
whole value of the events themselves which the Bible represents 
merely as actions done to meet each pressing need as it arose, whose 
one only continuous motive is this, that they proceed from a heart 
that never ceases:to love mankind, and a wisdom that never fails to 
watch over man’s growth towards perfection. To the writers of the’ 
Bible, at any fate of the Old Testament, they were, as has. been 
. often remarked, not supernatural at all. God was in the midst of 
them, and might at any moment act or speak as He pleased. They- 
drew no distinction between natural and supernatural ; any trivial 
law that occurred to Moses was attributed to God, “ Who spake unto - 
Moses,” as much as the most tremendous events of their history. This 
consideration makes it exceedingly difficult for us to draw the line 
now, and may, indeed, render theories of the miraculous and tests of 
the supernatural for ever impossible. But, on the other hand, it. ' 
removes the whole subject from the influence of artificial modern 
notions of proof and design, and places it in the region of actions 
done by a just and merciful Being. So that if the theological intel 
lect.has done its best to dry up and wither the history of God’s deal- - 
ings with mankind, the imagination may still have power to reani- 
mate it, and make it intelligible to the human heart and conscience. 
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And when we go on to inquire what was the effect of these actions, 
we find that it resembles that of actions done by man to man. Not 
primarily to startle or to convince, but simply to communicate with 
him and gain a mastery over his spirit by revealing to him facts and 
truths—such was the purpose of God, as it is the purpose of every 
being who addresses himself to another being capable of receiving 
spiritual impressions from him. This, indeed, is the specific pecu- 
liarity of this class of miracles, in which the work of men is merely 
receptive, and God, for the first time in the life of each of His 
servants, reveals Himself to them, claims them as His own, assigns 
to them their duty, and elevates them henceforward into what Ewald 
calls the miraculous spirit. For when once men are convinced by 
external evidence, sufficient for themselves, that God is in special 
communication with them, then two results immediately take place. 
They acquire a command over nature because a power greater than 
nature is known to be overruling all things for their good, and they 
acquire a mental certainty that the thoughts which come and go are 
not the mere chance workings of their own minds, but the inspiration 
of God, subject, of course, to the one invariable test that they are 
right and just in themselves. In short, the very first result of 
miracles of this description is to eliminate the idea of chance or fate 
from the operations alike of nature and of the human mind, and to 
substitute faith in that which is orderly, regular, systematic, and 
designed by, a benevolent will for our happiness and improvement. ` 
All faith’ is, indeed, ultimately the apprehension of the laws under- 
lying physical and moral phenomena. The human mind, whether 
religious or scientific, postulates the existence of something regular 
behind appearances, which is good just because it is regular, and the 

_ knowledge of which is useful, merely because it enables us to live 
our lives and frame our conduct accordingly. Iam not, of course, 
denying that this apprehension may and does rest upon very different 
degrees and kinds of evidence in the respective regions of religion 
and science ; but what I contend is, that in both alike men crave to 
believe in the existence of something fixed and stable upon which 
they can absolutely rely. When they have attained to this belief, 
no matter whether it be in a law of nature or in the presence of God, 
then the absolute conviction which results is the final triumph of 
faith, and produces the same kind of effects upon their character. 
Thus the certainty of men like Moses and Elijah, their prophetic 
control over nature, the moral decisiveness of their actions, create a 
real bond of sympathy between them and the scientific mind, while 
a religious mind will not fail to remember that these great qualities 
were consistent with the deepest inward struggles and torments. To 
sum up, then, I place in the first rank of importance and reality this 
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class of miracles, because they are simply communications from God 
to men that explain their future lives and actions, by-giving them 
that moral power which is best described as faith apprehending the 
unchanging will of God. 
But then what was the nature of the outward fact by which the 
` call of God was made? Was it in the first place an objective reality ? 
Now the time may come when the whole conception of the relations 
between subject and object will be modified by positive thought; but 
waiving all considerations of this sort, I answer the question by 
asking how can we possibly tell? What method of investigation can 
we follow that would tend in the least degree to throw light upon a 
difficulty of this description ? Personally, my sympathy is on the 
side of those who receive the history of these calls in their literal 
simplicity, because every attempt to explain them does but evince 
that curiously purblind spirit in which men, dazzled by. the lights of 
the nineteenth century after Christ, approach the history of nearly 
as many centuries before Him. But no explanation whatever ought 
to be demanded as an article of faith or rejected as à product of 
heresy. Men really argue the question, as though Moses went next 
day in the spirit of Faraday to see whether he had been the victim 
of an optical delusion, or as though he recognised to himself that it 
was henceforth his bounden duty to deliver his nation, while smiling 
within his heart at the superstitious dread which had, nevertheless, 
suggested or confirmed his purpose. The rational student of mira- 
culous history will, I feel sure, decline to pronounce dogmatically 
upon such a question. These events may have been produced by the 
efforts of an excited imagination ; but then, also, they may not; and 
some of them are, plainly not susceptible of such treatment, and 
must, therefore, if objective reality be denied, be relegated into the 
number of simple legends and fables. What he will feel is that there 
is something ultimately inexplicable in the simplest operation of 
nature, or the most ordinary action of man, and the exact nature of 
these miraculous appearances will take its place in the region 
of ultimate incomprehensibilities : the more so as by virtue of being 
believed to be supernatural, they are at once taken out of the 
ordinary distinction between subject and object. But what he will 
maintain resolutely, positively, and dogmatically about them, will 
. be as follows. First, that the men to whom these appearances came 
received them as simple actual facts declaring to them the will and 
mind of God. If it were admitted that even a trace of a suspicion 
ever crossed their minds, that their belief was only the result of their 
own imaginations, then St. Paul, for instance, would be reduced to 
the level of the grossest deceivers by whom mankind has been 
afflicted. Secondly, that, therefore, to the men themselves they were 
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really objective, that is, they had all the moral effects and natural 
consequences of actions done to and towards us by some power, will, 
or person lying outside ourselves. This may be proved by the simple 
test of what they did. Moses did not draw near to the bush, but 
hid his face and took off his shoes. Joshua did the same. Samuel 
ran twice to Eli and insisted that the voice he heard had come from 
him. Elijah went out and wrapped his face in his mantle. Zacharias 
came out of the temple dumb, and insisted upon calling his child 
John. Mary went with haste to see Elizabeth, and “her soul mag- 
nified the Lord.” The Baptist knew the Messiah by the descent of 
the Holy Ghost in the shape of a dove, and told the people so in 
plain words. The Apostles declared that’ Christ was raised from the 
dead, and went into Galilee to meet Him there. St. Paul went into 
Damascus blind, there to wait till it should be told him what he was 
to do. Nothing, therefore, is gained morally if, in our eagerness to 
attribute every event to man’s unassisted imagination, we refuse to 
believe in any actual sensible interposition of God. The men them- 
selves gave the plainest proofs that they did believe in such inter- 
position, and could it be shown to-morrow that the burning bush was 
a natural meteoric appearance, our view of the character, the beliefs, 
and the actions of Moses would not be in the least modified——unless, 
which I absolutely deny, it could be also shown that he himself sus- 
pected as much. Thirdly, that those who believe in a living God are 
justified in speaking of these events as, in a special sense, actions of 
His, done out of His wisdom and benevolence towards His creatures. 
The only alternative, except rejecting them altogether, is to attribute 
them to mere chance events, a meteor, a dream, or a storm—which 
fell upon minds rendered susceptible by previous inward struggles 
and reflection, No man of science, possessed of the reverential 
spirit which springs from the-homage paid to faots, would, I feel 
persuaded, speak of events like these, or, indeed, of anything in the 
world as chance or accident, though he may be quite unable to 
connect the outward event and the inward mental effect by any law 
of causation. He might decline, though I do not see why he should, 
to follow the religious man in his assertion that, explain their nature 
as you will, events which wrought such prodigious consequences upon. 
men like St. Paul, and through him upon the world, are best attri- 
buted to the overruling will of a Personal God; but science goes all 
lengths with religion in abhorring the idea of chance or accident ; 
science, because it seeks to reduce everything to the operation of 
law; religion, because it believes in a moral government of the world: 
Some day or other these two, law and will, will meet together, to the 
infinite confusion of all who have tried to separate them, as though 
the One God were a different Being in His dealings in man and in 
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nature. Meanwhile, until some one discovers a better explanation 
than the philosophy of Atheism, which falls back.as the last resort 
upon the doctrine of a fortuitous concurrence of incidents, we may 
continue to adopt the old Hebrew faith which found its simple ex- 
pression in the words, “God did it.” 

' The conclusion, then, to which we are led in respect of the objec- 
tive character of these miraculous appearances is that that which in 
other cases impostors invent or fanatics imagine was entirely accepted 
by some of the greatest and best of men;, that it formed the 
groundwork of a profound belief in a Personal God, who was with . 
them; that it was soberly- related to other people without the least 
suspicion that they were mistaken; and that their future conduct 
was shaped by the convictions impressed upon them by-what they 
‘thought they had seen and heard. In this statement we have, as it 
seems to me, all that is required as a foundation for a revealed 
religion, while there is nothing in it to which objection can be made, 
provided that the narrative be accepted as historically true. 

Another element common to all miracles of this class is that -the 
appearance was always regarded as that of a person—was, in short, 
spiritual and not physical. It might be an angel, or a vision, or a 
voice, or a human form, but it was never a mere startling occurrence 
in;the physical world. At first sight the burning bush might seem 
to be an exception to the rule, but the true Hebrew conception is 
preserved for us in St. Stephen’s speech, in which it is said that 
an angel of the Lord appeared to Moses,,and that when he drew 
near, a voice came unto hini. No doubt, to a certain extent the 
converse of this is true also. I mean that the idea of angels or 
spiritual intelligences is bound up with the mystery of natural pro- 
cesses, so that they might even be called powers of nature. But 
it is interesting to observe how in the.growth of the Jewish mind 
the idea and the appearance of angels became detached from any 
connection whatever with natural occurrences, till in the time of the 

` New Testament, angels were regarded simply as intelligent mes- 
sengers from God, bearing close resemblance to men. We may, 
therefore lay down the important rule as applicable to all miracles 
of this class, and to nearly all Scriptural miracles whatsvever, that 
-no natural prodigy, no physical disturbance, ever takes place apart 
from the: co-operation of a personal will (human or divine) revealed 
‘in it, and giving it a moral significance. The few exceptions to this 
rule, such as the speaking of. Balaam’s ass, and Jonah’s whale, are- 
precisely those which the most, rigid orthodoxy is beginning to feel 
the necessity of explaining away at any cost. 

We go on next to regard this class of miracles from the point of 
view of the recipient, to inquire, that is, whether there are any facts 
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common to all of them.which throw any light upon the disposition 
of mind of those to whom they occurred. Several things strike us 
at once. 

First, we notice an unbroken silence as to what they were thinking 
about at the time when, as they believed, God addressed them.. It 
may be that a certain moral predisposition was required, but this is 
not what the persons chiefly concerned attached any importance to. 
To them it seemed more true to believe that the Spirit of God comes 
where and when He listeth. It may well be that the heart of Moses 
was brooding over his people’s wrongs; that the child Samuel was 
burning with indignation at priestly corruptions; that St. Paul was 
shaken through and through by the unyielding constancy of Christian 
sufferers under the persecutions he was inflicting. But from first 
to last there is not a word to tell us that this was so, or that they 
thought of themselves as contributing in the smallest degree to 
their own call or conversion. “It pleased God,” was the unfailing 
account given by St. Paul. “The Lord God of our fathers has 
appeared to us” was the simple explanation of Moses. 

If, however, in obedience to the demands of modern religious 
thought, we seek to discover in what this moral predisposition con- 
sisted, most certainly it does not he upon the surface, Nothing 
can be at first sight more varied than the circumstances and cha- 
racters of the men. who were called by God, at the time of their 
calling. Moses after failure, followed by many years’ retirement 
in the wilderness; Samuel as a child growing into the knowledge 
of good and evil; Elijah no one knows how or when; St. Paul in 
the full tide of hatred and oppression; our Lord Himself simply 
at the. age of legal and actual manhood—what law runs throughout 
these and other widely different cases? Only, I think, the presence 
in them of perfect sincerity and truthfulness. But then consider 
what this amounts to. It means a perfect readiness to accept facts, 
and to act with absolute fidelity to the convictions which they 
inspire. These men were perfectly incapable of explaining away 
what they saw, and heard, and felt to be true. That this incapacity 
was in some sort connected with the temper of mind that did not - 
require a scientific explanation may be true, but then that does not 
prevent this temper of mind from having its definite use and playing 
its destinéd part in the history of man. To it we owe the first 
outburst of poetry, religion, and art—three things that science may 
very powerfully modify, but could never have created. This moral 
sincerity, this incapacity of playing false with our convictions, is 
what we call, on the intellectual side, genius, which may be defined 
in all its manifold varieties of operation as the capacity to receive 
and act upón communications from the Eternal. The burning bush 
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would have had one meaning for Moses, another for Raphael, a 
third for Newton; but prophet, artist, and philosopher would all 
agree in this, that whatever truth it conveyed'to them they would im- 
plicitly receive and faithfully declare. We can thus in some measure 
understand that the truth of the free grace of God was revealed 
to St. Paul, or the name Jehovah to Moses, by reason of the same 
law of God’s working as that by which the movement of the earth 
was revealed to Galileo, And, .on the other hand, a fatal moral 
incapacity for seeing things as they are, lies at the root of the Philis- 
tinism, Pharisaism, and ‘spirit of obstructiveness, which has watered 
the earth with the tears and blood of the heroes and saints of God. 
In one single sentence, our Lord, speaking as the representative of . 
the servants and preachers of truth (of .every kind), has summed up 
the unceasing conflict between these two spiritual powers—* Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, We speak that we do know, and testify that 
we have seen ; and ye receive not our witness” (St. John iii. T1). 

A third remark which we discern as being applicable to all these 
appearances is that they bear a close and natural relation to the 
future lives and labours of those to whom God made Himself known ; 
and further, that they are progressive in accordance with the onward 
march of the people in religious knowledge and spiritual life. With 
Moses we find that the idea meant to be conveyed was God’s abso- 
lute power over the operations of nature, which henceforward should 
obey the prophet in working out the deliverance of his people. To 
Joshua the Jesson was taught by the appearance of an armed 
messenger of God that Jehovah was no less able, and resolved to 
subdue the wrath and .might of man before the face of his people 
Israel. Samuel was instructed by a voice that the special domain 
of God was the spirit, to. which God would hereafter address Himself, 
and so he became the first founder of the prophetic order. But the 
succession of prophets immediately following him were men who by 
the-power of human genius made Israel into a great and prosperous 
kingdom ; in them—for instance, in David.and Solomon—the voice of 
God spoke by what we should call, to use the most comprehensive 
‘available word, ability. Therefore the second founder of the pro- 
“phetic order, Elijah, felt the inspiration of God as a still small voice 
under circumstances ,which taught him, and through him the pro- 
-phets of the later monarchy, that not in outward greatness, nor, in 
political success, but in inward spiritual fidelity to God, lay the true 
„secret of Israel’s grandeur and the real purpose of his calling. The 
‘call of Isaiah is represented as a purely- spiritual vision, an un- 
locking of the mind.of man to discern spiritual realities under forms 
which: do not purport to have any material external, existence; 
furthermore, the accomplishment of the divine purpose, no matter 
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how weak or fallen Israel might become, is still more clearly recog- 
nised. The unnamed prophet of the Captivity speaks without any 
express call at all; suffering and experience had done their work, 
and the prophetic spirit could at length discern the mind of God in 
the march of events, such as the rise of Cyrus and the approaching 
fall of Babylon. More than 500 years later the same is true, in a 
still more significant manner, of the Baptist, of whom it is simply 
said that the spirit of God came upon him. It.is also remarkable 
that it is expressly stated that John did no miracle, just as what 
may be called the miraculous spirit is entirely absent from the 
writings and thoughts of the second Isaiah. These two facts are, it 
cannot be doubted, closely connected. Not having had an outward 
call (that is, to define it again, a call which, whether objective or not, 
was for all moral and intellectual purposes real and objective to 
those who received it) they were not possessed of the miraculous 
spirit, and neither in their own minds nor in the minds of their 
followers were connected with the power of doing. supernatural 
works, I shall, however, have to refer to this point again, when 
we come to consider the laws which seem to underlie the periodical 
and intermittent outpourings or outcomings of the miraculous 
power, 

It is necessary now to call attention for a moment to this class of 
miracles as they appear in the New Testament. Remembering that 
they were defined to be thé original call of God to men without 
previous knowledge or personal co-operation on their part (except 
by a passive susceptibility arising from absolute sincerity of dis- 
position), we shall find that there were two persons, and two sets of 
persons, to whom God thus spake. First, there were those who were 
connected more or less directly with the birth of Christ. Practically, 
however, the Annunciation represents all these.» Secondly, there 
was our Lord Himself, to whom the call came at His Baptism. 
Thirdly, there were the apostles, who were called by a series of 
appearances after the Resurrection, culminating in and represented. 
by the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost, Fourthly, there was the 
conversion of St. Paul. In each case we see at once that the object 
to be gained was the kindling of the spirit of man by a revelation 
of the being, the favour, and the purposes of God; in each case we 
also see that the miraculous appearance was specially adapted to the 
life and work of the persons therein called. The only case that 
requires a brief word of explanation is that of our Lord Himself. 
The circumstances of His call are just what might be expected of 
one whom we believe to owe His existence directly to God, without 
any intervention of man. To be owned as the Son of God in a way 
that symbolised the indwelling in Him of the Godhead “bodily,” 
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kindled in his heart and, mind that miraculous spirit which depended 
upon His unbroken confidence in the Fatherhood of God. ` Hence- 
forward it was His Father's works that: He claimed to be doing, His 
Father’s words that He felt sure He was speaking, because the 
“Father hath borne witness of me,” whereas “ye (the Jews) have 
neither heard His voice atiany time, nor seen His shape.” It is 
important to observe this, because if there had been no external 
calling. in the case of Christ, then He would have been exempt from 
the general law which governs the experiences of iall God’s specially 
chosen servants in the Bible history. So far from being unworthy 
of our conception of Christ, the. picture presented to us at His 
baptism is in harmony both with the general dealings of God and 
the character of His Son., He comes seeking to fulfil all righteous- 
ness, meditating upon the deliverance of humanity from sin, growing 
into the consciousness of His divine origin and’ Messiahship: Hence- 
forward undoubting certainty, perfect faith, absolute command: over 
himself, nature, and circumstances, mark the words and deeds of 
Jesus Christ. In this, as in all other points, He was as we are, and 
subject to the conditions of our human life, and yet He was still the 
Son of God. + E $ 

Tam at this point reluctantly compelled by the necessary restric- 
tions of space to stop before passing on to consider the other two 
classes of miracles above defined, and also to inquire what are the 
. facts of the case'as regards the epochs of the manifestation of- the 
miraculous: spirit. This.much at least is necessary before we can 
venture to give an historical view of the times and persons in: whom 
and by whom the miraculous occurred, or was believed to have 
occurred. But I conclude this present paper with calling attention 
once more to the special importance of the class of miracles we. have 
been reviewing. . 

There is a temptation to which I had nearly yielded of attashiog 
to them a purely evidential value. .Nothing at first sight seems 
more natural. Here is a long series of -miraculous calls stretching - 
over'a great extent of time, all conforming to some distinct moral 
principle, faithful to one type, developing one uniform. purpose of 
God—namely, to communicate with and gain a mastery over -the 
spirit of the great men by whom the world was to.be taught religion. 
That stich could have been the mere inventions of the Jewish mind; 
from Moses. to St. Paul, is more astounding than -miracles them- 
selves; it is a flagrant exception to everything we know to be. true 
of thé workings and the power of the human mind, But a moment's 
consideration suggests what the answer would be.’ A candid opponent 
would say, “I admit with you the impossibility that such ideas could 
have been invented, or rather one-main idea -persistently carried out 
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through the changing circumstances and characters of fifteen hun- 
‘dred years, therefore I see in this record an argument for supposing 
that all: these stories were due to a great outburst of Jewish thought 
at some period in their history yet to be defined, but which’ is 
undoubtedly connected with the spirit of the age that produced the 
book of Deuteronomy. This same spirit did, as a mere matter of 
historical fact, take hold of the Jewish people many centuries after- 
wards, inspiring them, with new hopes and a higher morality. 
Hence it also produced another array of facts in the New Testa- 
ment conformable to the main idea of Judaism, but conditioned by 
the growing and progressive spirit of its best and highest minds.” 
Once more I must affirm that there is no answer to be given to an 
argument of this sort, just as there is no absolute proof that it is 
true, except such as is drawn from an à priori-determination to 
reject the supernatural. The internal and external evidence for— 
` say the Book of Exodus—is, apart from the supernatural element, 
consistent at present either with the conclusion that it is on the whole 
historical, with certain legendary admixtures, or that it is on the’ 
whole legendary, with gleams of history here and there shining 
through it. If, then, this book, or rather the Bible, of which it 
forms a part, can most worthily set forth the attributes of God, can 
create the highest morality in man, and produce the best and most 
useful characters, the events which it relates will carry their own 
conviction to the minds of men; if otherwise, they will reject them 
as a useful superstition that has played its part in the past history 
of the human race, and must now give way to what will then appear 
to be more worthy conceptions of truth. And if I should seem to 
assert this principle with wearisome pertinacity, I must plead in 
excuse that I offer it as my one humble contribution to the settlement 
of religions controversies by arousing religious people to the necessity 
of a higher spiritual life, an increased moral excellence, a more 
vigorous and united action, a larger and more tolerant and more 
comprehensive charity. The jury—that is, the mass of educated 
opinion—is at present greatly perplexed on this point; advocates 
on both sides are beginning to admit that they have little expec- 
tation of being able to adduce fresh evidence ‘of any material or 
decisive importance. Yet time, which cannot alter facts, may very 
decidedly alter the tone of mind to which those facts are sub- 
mitted, and change the light in which they are regarded, so that 
the jury, now locked up for a night of doubt, darkness, and disputa- 
tion, may at the dawn of morning after all be prepared with a 
tolerably unanimous verdict. 

The true value, then, of this class of miracles is to be found in the 
religious influence which they bring to bear on human hearts and 
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minds. If once accepted as true we are assured by them that the 
unknown God has communicated with man and revealed His cha- 
racter and His will to His chosen servants. And yet it must in 
candour be confessed that these are just the miracles, many of which 
have been most exposed to suspicion and rejection. Take, forin- 
stance, no less a person than the late Dean Milman. In the history 
of the Jews he defends strongly the reality of a supernatural inter- 
ference at the Red Sea; but in the history of Christianity he appears 
to regard the appearance of angelic messengers to Mary and Zacha- 
rias as explicable by subjective impressions. Now I believe that the 
present tendency of religious thought is beginning to run in the 
opposite direction. Do what we will, we cannot get rid of the 
objective, for that miracle, which is the crown of all God’s actions— 
Í mean the Incarnation—is, even more than the Resurrection, either 
absolute fact or gross fiction. The latter may have been, as Renan 
supposes, a pious delusion of honest people founded upon events 
falsely but not dishonestly believed to have been witnessed ; ‘but the 
Incarnation, if untrue, must have been a pure legend, more or -less 
deliberately invented. But if we believe, as Christian people do 
believe, in so distinct and unmistakeable. and tremendous a fact as 
the miraculous incarnation of Christ, then I should really be glad to 
be told what possible gain there can be to the cause of rational 
-teligion if we: attempt to explain away the messengers who an- 
nounced it. How else could such announcement be made, and yet 
‘made in some way it must be, if God is to deal with us as spiritual 
beings, through whose wills He ‘means to carry out His designs. 
The simplicity, propriety, and intrinsic naturalness of the whole 
narrative, are more than apparent. Here, again, I confess myself 
quite unable to enter into the state of mind of those who accept 
the Resurrection, doubt about the Incarnation, and “ rationalise ” 
the Annunciation. These all hang together, and form a con- ' 
sistent story to be rejected or received as a whole; in short, the 
attempt to discriminate between these New Testament miracles, in 
which God is the one original actor, and the. nature of which lies,’ 
therefore, beyond the reach of human investigation, seems as unsatis- 
factory in a religious as it is pitiable in a scientific point of view. 
Either they all occurred as related, or they did not occur at all. 

But it must be observed that I limit this remark to the special 
class of miracles we have been considering. The more, as it seems 
to me, that we can rationalise or explain by natural causes other 
miracles, such: as, for instance, the crossing of the Red Sea, or the 
more we succeed in doing away with the supernatural element in 
them by further discoveries in the regions of mind and matter, the, 
better it will be for the cause of religious truth. This will have to 
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be enlarged upon hereafter, but what we want is a minimum of 
interference with natural laws,on the one hand, on the other some 
distinct revelation of God to the soul through the usual organs of 
apprehension. I hope that what has been said in this paper as to 
the purpose, the nature, and the “objectivity” (how far necessary to 
be -accepted) of these revelations will remove from some minds 
certain difficulties they may have felt, and may demonstrate the 
exceeding importance of the revelations themselves. What men 
want, I must again repeat, is not signs, wonders, or convulsions of 
nature, but a voice from a living God, making itself heard by 
methods sufficient to satisfy a rational and sober mind of its reality. 
Such a voice may be heard’ only now and then, and may in its 
special outward manifestation be confined to a few chosen spirits, 
from whom it descends to us in the usual channels of spiritual 
influence. But to them it reveals, in unmistakeable language, not 
only the abiding character, but also the present designs of Almighty 
God, and (it may be, but this secondarily) produces in them that 
undefined control over nature which we call miraculous. We seem 
thus to have taken one step towards placing ourselves at the centre 
of the labyrinth of the miraculous, from whence we may hope to 
adjust its various windings in their true place of reality and useful- 
ness. And yet every step only shows the more’clearly what doubtful, 
hesitating, tentative work it needs must be, and how much easier 
it is either to swallow everything or reject everything according to 
our previous mental bias or education. It is not, however, thus that 
a belief in God has been maintained in searching and trying times ; 
nor has mere blind defence or equally blind attack any real or 
fruitful interest for those to whom inquiry is one of the chief delights, : 
and truth one of the main objects of their lives, ` 
T. W. Fow es. 
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H years ago, in a vast mill-shed erected by. the Co-opera~ 

tive enterprise of Working Men, I listened to the, last public 

words of Richard Cobden. Never have I seen greater homage paid ’ 
to living man. Some rough; deal planks formed a ,sounding-board 

above his head; the place was not well lighted ;.his words, could 

reach but little more than half the vast assembly. Five or six thou- 

sand people had congregated to listen to the unadorned eloquence of 
this practical man in a place most bare of ornament. He spoke with 

the measured tone of one who is sensible of great responsibility, as a 
‘man ought to speak whose words were carried to the magic needles 

ere the ink that recorded them was dry, and flashed away to all the 

great centres of English intelligence, there to be reproduced a thou- 

sand times before the eyes of his countrymen. That night he offered 

to the competifion of English Statesmen a splendid prize—the rich 
` guerdon of a merit brighter than his own; a reward nobler even than 
that respect betokened by the myriad of upturned faces, hanging, as 
it were, with unquestioning confidence upon his words. He expressed 
his belief that success would attend a properly conducted effort to 
establish free trade in land; and he asserted that the man who 
should accomplish this work will have done more for the English 
poor than had been effected by-the application of free trade to 
commerce, 
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And there it lies: the prize fell to the ground; death sealed the 
lips of the speaker; his words have assumed. the solemnity of a be- 
quest ; but nothing, positively nothing, has been done towards the 
establishment of free trade in land. I really do not believe that any 
one possessed of great influence in the. Legislature questions the be- 
neficial influence which a free exchange of land would exert. “We 
Englishmen,” as Mr. Gladstone said at Greenwich, “who have re- 
ceived from Mr, Cobden a special commission and a special charge,” 
have strangely neglected our calling. Believing in their utterances, 
it can only be supposed that the conscientious men who direct the 
powers of the State-have been waiting long years for a favourable 
breath of public opinion ‘and for a clear channel. The late head 
of the legal profession has said that in [815 he read Adam Smith, 
and that the study of the works of that great economist was the 
cause of his taking up the principles to which he has ever since ad- 
hered. In 1859 the late Lord Chancellor—a man possessing, per- 
haps beyond any of his predecessors, the respect and confidence of his 
countrymen—spoke scornfully of the law, of which he was even then 
a pillar, so far as it related to land. He said: “Look how the limita- 
tions of your law affect the transfer of your land. It is only on account 
of these that you have difficulties as to title ; because, if it were not 
for the complexity of limitations, a system of registration would long 
since have been established, which so far as, fraud and rapidity of 
transfer was concerned would have freed us. from any difficulty of 
title whatever. You have now the combined effect of fraud and the 
complicated investigation of title, which operate in the most serious 
manner to prevent the free transfer of the land in our, community. 
What I wish, and have long wished for, is a free transfer of land” 
——in other words, free trade in land. The’ Sir Page Wood who 
uttered these words has quitted the atmosphere of-commonalty—so 
much more free on this subject than the air of the gilded chamber in 
which he lately presided—yet I do not doubt that Lord Hatherley holds 
the same opinion. But it is not statesmen alone who have been indiffer- 
ent to this great question. The people have permitted the monopoly of 
land to become more and more restricted, without+interference.’ This 
surprised Mr. Cobden. He said: “It is astonishing that the people - 
are so tacit in their submission to the perpetuation of the feudal 
system in this country as it affects property in land, so long after it 
has been shattered: to pieces in every other country.” But he knew 
the reason why; he declared the cause of this languid acquiescence 
to be that “the great increase of our manufacturing system has given 
such an expansive field of employment: to: the population, that the 
want of land as a field for investment and employment for labour 
has been comparatively little felt.” “So long,” he predicted, “as this 
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prosperity of our manufactures continues, there, will be no great out- 
cry against the landed monopoly.” 

I say the time has come when this tacit submission exists no 
longer; ‘when the maintainers of the present land system must 
accept reform; or risk the rude chances of revolution. Slowly but 
surely the people are mastering this question. Every wind that 
blows brings to the shores of England testimony to her matchless 
wealth and to her unequalled poverty. Englishmen know, as a rule, 
very little of other countries ; and the books which have been written 
are, for the most part, very superficial, or too “dry” for popular read- 
ing. But they are aware that our land system, so far as it is known 
abroad, excites the wonder rather than the admiration of the world. 
There is nothing like it. There are countries of peasant proprietors, 
like France, Switzerland, and Belgium; there are other lands with a 
class analogous to our landed aristocracy; but there is no other 
portion of the earth where the land is for the most part owned by 
one class, farmed by another, and tilled by a third. I anticipate the 
criticism of the opponents of reform, who at this pdint will ex- 
claim triumphantly that such an exceptional position is the cause of 
that stability of order which the institutions of this country have pre- 
served, and that therefore the maintenance of the existing law is 
desirable. It will surprise those only who are ignorant that free trade 
in land is both a truly Liberal proposition and also a thoroughly Con- 
servative measure, that I should frankly admit this. I do believe 
that this singularity of our system has tended to preserve our institu- 
tions. How? Because it has rendered the voice of the rural districts 
subservient to the will of the urban population, and yet has presented 
a nearly equal power of resistance—aided by the peculiarity of ‘our 
.electoral system, which found grossest expression in the acknowledged 
and even lauded existence of “rotten boroughs.” But this artificial 
equilibrium is passing away, and every day the rural party are losing 
power and influence in the State. To repair this balance free trade 
in land has become necessary. My earliest recollections are of the 
free trade struggle. I well remember the bitter words which, as a 
child, I heard spoken around me with reference to Cobden and Bright. 
As a boy I sat on the stage of “Old Drury ”—never so full, even on 
Boxing Night, as it was then—with farmers who had travelled long 
distances to hear the turgid eloquence of the Protectionist leaders. 
There was some fire in the movement, but it was borrowed—I will not, 
say hired—light. A very untrained instinct might have detected un- 
reality; they were defending a privilege, not a right; and of the 
agricultural class they had not the’ sympathy of the labourers. The 
peasantry of England could not be rallied to the cry of “ Dear. bread 
and dear cotton stuffs!” 
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But suppose it had been otherwise ; assume that our land system 
had resembled that of France ; grant that there had been 10,000,000 of 
people engaged in the cultivation of the soil, instead of 2,000,000 ; 
and that instead of these 2,000,000 inactively sympathizing with the 
demand for cheap bread, there had been 4,000,000 of peasant land- 
owners and corn-sellers, witha far greater numerical representation 
in Parliament than the landed interest possessed. Had this been 
the case in England, who will assert that our institutions would then 
have survived? I think that civil war could not have been averted ; 
for these peasants would hardly have condoned such a policy as that 
of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli—would never have displayed the in- 
telligence and patriotism which induced the leaders of the English 
landed interest so readily to accept the victory of their opponents. We , 
must not be too proud; it is silly to suppose that we alone, of all 
people in the world, are wise—that we only can construct durable 
institutions. We are of a busy, enterprizing, conquering race, but 
we owe to Nature the possession of a country which has moulded our 
institutions. Long before Adam delved or Eve span, when the metal, 
thousands of fathoms from the surface, was being as it were distilled 
into fissures of the granite; when the trees of primeval forests were 
being converted by decornposition and pressure into rich beds of 
coal; when, more fortunate still, these and other strata were so up- 
turned, that within the smallest area on God’s earth were to be 
found, in this our island home, the greatest variety of natural trea- 
' sures—stony districts, over which a thousand limpid and perennial 
streams ran ready to serve in cotton and woollen manufactures ; 
coal-beds stretching in adjacent and parallel lines from Newcastle 
to Cardiff; good soil for cultivation, and a climate assisting the 
husbandman—all these things tended to produce in England that 
balance of powers which, usefully acting upon each other, have yet 
always given to the concentrated, and therefore the’more intellectual 
population of the towns, the preponderance that in other countries has 
rested with the immobile and less educated class, the contrasting pro- 
duct of which has been revolution and disorder. Had there been 
15,000,000 of peasantry in this country, with a land system like that 
of France, we might have seen revolution followed by despotism, and | 
have been the subjects of the Emperor Benjamin Disraeli. 

I propose to recommend the establishment of free trade in land as 
necessary for the interests of every class in the country; but we 
must first glance at the land system as it now exists. It pains me to 
observe that lately the broad issues of this important question have 
been neglected for petty disputes as to the number of agricultural 
landowners. Is it’not enough to know that fewer than 300 families 
own the larger part of the kingdom? The Census of 1861 says 
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theré aré ‘about 31,000; but: it maybe that this is ‘incorrect: In 
the statistics prepared prior ‘to’ the ‘introduction of Mr: Gladstoné's 
Reform Bill, the numberof male ‘freeholdérs is’ ‘returned at 358,526. 
Of these.qualifying freeholds; '92:000 were within the limits of par- 
liamentary ‘boroughs. Sevéral boroughs have since been enfranchised, 
but it may be safely assumed that there are 250,000 freeholders 
beyond the limits of boroughs returning members to’ Parliament. 
The outskirts of these boroughs are generally agricultural, and while | 
there are a vast number to be deducted from this 250,000 on account 
of the unenfranchised towns and villages—including such populous 
- places as Margate, Ramsgate, Southport, Glossop, and a thousand 
more—some of the freeholders in parliamentary boroughs would be 
properly defined as agricultural landowners. Yet even if we were to 
assume that the owners of cultivated land numbered: 200,000, the im- 
fluence of this assumption upon*the question of free trade in land 
would be very unfair unless we had regard to their inequality of con- 
dition. Could we have a return of the number of landowners pos- 
sessing (1) not more than six acres, (2) than 60, (3) than 600 acres, 
(4) of those whose property exceeds 600 acres, the tremendous pre- 
ponderance of area in the highest classes would amply justify the 
statement that, for purposes of argument, 30,000 families may be re- 
garded as owning the agricultural soil of: the United Kingdom. - The’ 
number of such landowners'is, I believe, decreasing ; the causes which 
promote this decline are of i increasing intensity. What are the chief 
of these causes? I should say, the increase of capital, and the cost, 
together with the uncertainty of the cost, of conveyance. The wealth 
resulting from manufacturing industry has tended to this ‘result, for 
the overflow of these riches has narrowed the land market, because it 
has passed into the hands of men who are content to sacrifice a large 
portion of the ordinary profits of capital to purchase the social dis- 
tinction which acres confer, and upon whose large purchases the cost 
of conveyance is not a heavy charge. Manufacture pays an enormous 
tribute to the landlords in the shape of ground-rent, much of which is 
spent in the purchase of other land. As Assistant Commissioner of 
Public Works in Lancashire during the cotton famine, I became offi- 
cially acquainted with some of the most striking instances of the con- 
version of land from agricultutal to manufacturing uses. Estate maps' 
were brought before me of a hundred years old, “which showed the 
sites of'towns now paying £20,000 or £30,000 a year of ground-rents 
to have been then nothing but obscure villages on a neglected moor, 
not worth £50 a year to the proprietor. ‘I could give many instances 
where, by the competition of industrial capital, the rent’ of ‘land has 
risen within a very few years from so many shillings to as many 
pounds per acre ; and I cannot forget that I saw this vast industrial 
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capital depreciated and jeopardized, charged with local burdens most 
grievous to be borne, and receiving but scant assistance from the 
landowners whom it had so enriched. and who, in full security, held 
the property of the leaseholders as a guarantee for their income. 
Our manufacturing prosperity has done more than this to 
strengthen the land monopoly. Some of the princes of manufac- 
ture have become successful accumulators of the soil, and of many 
more the fair daughters have carried in their hands the gains of in- 
dustry to expand the ring-fence of the landowner. The construction 
of railways was made subservient to the same end. There was once 
a feast—I could name the day and the place—at which eight sur- 
veyors sat round a tavern table in a home county, under the presi- 
dency of a nobleman’s steward. The carte du jour was unlimited, 
but the favourite course was tasted first, and it went into the pockets 
instead of the mouths of, the company; there was, in short, a £50 
note in each man’s dinner napkin. The incident is a trifle; but no 
intelligent person who compares the cost of English railways with 
that of those which the same hands have constructed in other 
countries, will doubt that the landed interest received £100,000,000 
over and above the actual value of their land, from which sum there 
is only to be deducted the unnecessary payments to lawyers, and for 
other professional services which their opposition and vexatious pro- 
cesses demanded. This vast sum was for the most part expended by 
landowners in,the purchase of small freeholds; and beside these 
_ enabling forces, they have had the advantage of the increasing value 
of land—due not only to tenants’ improvements, but also to the grow- 
ing wealth and number of the population—an increase which has been 
at least as rapid as that of the national expenditure. 

The monopoly of land is directly fostered by the cost of transfer. 
The landlord is willing to invest his money with a return of 24 or 3 
per cent., and the lawyer does all he can to keep the’small capitalists 
from competition. Among the most industrious nations of the Con- 
tinent, the cost of the conveyance of land is a percentage on the 
purchase-money, which passes to the coffers of the State, so that while 

‘the expense on a purchase of £100 would be £5, that of the convey- 
ance of property worth £100,000 would be £5000. But here the 
operation ofthe law imposes a system precisely the reverse ; it prac- 
tically forbids the purchase of small properties by imposing legal 
charges, the percentage of which invariably declines with the increase 
of the purchase-money. A well-known land agent asserts—and the 
experience of hundreds will be similar—that he has often signed 
deeds for the purchase of property of small value, when the legal ex- 
penses have equalled one-third of the purchase-money. Yet, perhaps, 
the uncertainty of the cost of conveyance exerts.a more powerful in- 
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fluence in the limitation of the number of agricultural landowners. 
The charge is unduly magnified to the prejudice of the small capi- 
talist. An example of*this occurred within my own knowledge the 
other day. Solicitors now, permit themselves to charge by a per- 
centage for the costs of a mortgage; and an owner of land valued at , 
£7000, anxious for certainty, agreed to pay 2 per cent, or £140. 
The lawyer told me the title was so simple that “he could-not, if he 
had made out a bill, have charged more than £40; so that this un- 
fortunate person needlessly paid £100, merely from fear of the uncer- 
tainty of the amount of law charges. _It is not necessary to explain 
how even more strongly the same motives would operate upon the 
man whose entire property consisted of land valued at two ‘or three 
hundred pounds. I do not hesitate to express a confident opinion 
that the soil of England, speaking of the country generally, is reduced 
in selling value to the extent of from two to four years’ aid by 
the incubus of this system of conveyancing. ’ : 
The words which I have quoted as spoken by the late Tod 
Chancellor, condemning the limitations of the law, place the axe of 
reform directly at the root of this system. The landowners .are en- 
couraged to fence their ownership, by their. last will and testament, 
with limitations which swathe the-soil of the country in parchments, 
and make of us, as ,Lord Westbury has said, “a lawyer-riddén 
people.” The soil of England is held under disabilities. When the 
House of Lords was crowded prior to the most memorable division on 
the Irish Land Bill, a friend who was with me, looking down upon 
the august assembly, whispered, “.And these men own three-fourths 
of the United Kingdom.” “Would to God they.did,” I answered.. “I 
doubt if there are a dozen men there who haye an acre of land that 
„they can call their own,” Their families, not they, are the owners of 
the kingdom. , Years ago, in their hot youth, when they were neither 
. statesmen nor practical agriculturists, as many of them are now, they 
signed away to their sons, and failing them, to a long line of brothers 
and cousins—even when they had not a thought of marriage—the 
freehold of their inheritance. Now, how are the interests of the com- 
munity regarded in their limited ownership of the land? I speak of 
my own experience.’ On the majority of great family estates the rent 
is far below what it might be if the land were most advantageously 
prepared and divided for cultivation ;‘but the arrangement between 


the landlord and tenant is a mixture of a feudal and a business cha- =- 


racter. Each.thinks he sees his advantage in this. The tenant likes . 
a low rent; likes to think that he and his father have had the farm 
pretty much on the same terms ; it is not difficult to get a living, 
and ambition centres not so much in change of position as in the 
hunter which carries him to cover-side. He has no lease, but his. 
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landlord is a kind and honourable gentleman; so long as the rent is 
duly paid, and he neither shoots, foxes nor, under some landlords, 
votes the wrong way, and does not acquire a bad character in the 
neighbourhood, he will be secure in his occupation. When he leaves 

. the farm. he will be paid, according to the custom of the country, for 
the unexhausted improvements he has made, which, of course, will 
not approximate to those that a thrifty man would have made if he 
had been the owner and occupier, or the well secured tenant, of the 
soil. Says Adam Smith, “It is against all reason and probability to 
suppose that yearly tenants will improve the soil;” and is it much 
less contrary to reason and probability, to argue that life tenants will 
to a necessary extent spend their incomes in the improvement of 
estates of which they are but the nominal owners ? 

I am amazed at the ignorance of people with regard to their own 
country. Men talk of a free country; journalists wrote of Mr. 
Goschen’s Rating Bill as if it would impose upon the landowners one- 
half of the local rates as they are now levied, and thus make them 
sharers with the occupier in the weight of the extra burdens of such 
unhappy years as those of the cotton famine. But there is no truth 
in all this; England is not a free country; in one most important: 
aspect it is made up of life tenants and leaseholders, the former being 
the great power in the rural districts, just as the latter are rulers in 
the towns. We cannot liberate them, but we can legislate for the 
successors of the life tenants, as well as for the new leaseholders. 
The life tenants are, to a large extent, free from responsibility, or, 

` surely, they could not bear to look upon the cottages which herd, 
rather than house, the people on many estates. I wish carefully to 
avoid invidious dealing with any class; the fault is in the system 
rather than in the men. Disgraceful and immoral overcrowding has 
been the result of the nominal owner’s indisposition or inability to build | 
new cottages, and hundreds of parishes will furnish such a scene as I 
will briefly describe from official records. In the thatch-covered roof 
of a single-roomed cottage—a loft ten feet square—three beds con- 
tained ten people ; there were no curtains or divisions of any kind ; 
one bed held the father; mother, and infant son; the centre. bed was 
occupied by three daughters, of whom two were upwards of twenty 
years of age; and in the third bed lay the four sons, aged respec- 
tively seventeen, fifteen, fourteen, and ten. Take “S. G. Os” testi- 
mony as to cottage beds in a room of thirteen feet square. “On the - 
first lay the mother, a widow, dying of consumption ; on the second, 
two unmarried daughters, eighteen and twelve years of age; on the 
third, a young marricd couple, whom I myself had married two days 
before.” Looking on these things, can we wonder that the English 
peasantry is the most immoral in the world? The statistics on this 
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point are shocking, yet they conceal the whole truth, because our 
population is so largely manufacturing, and these marry and have: 
generally excellent cottages. I blush to record the evidence of an 
English clergyman, who said :—“ I never recollect an instance of my 
having married a woman who was not either pregnant at the time of ~ 
her marriage, or had had oné or more children before her marriage.” 

I lay this frightful immorality, which every country clergyman can 

confirm, to the charge of the system of entails, which reduces the 

landowner to the position ‘of a tenant, and, not unfrequently, of a 

helpless tenant. 

And as with the peasantry, so it is with the farmers. In 
many cases, the estate is mortgaged to the fullest possible extent, 
and the nominal owner cannot obtain the means of draining 
the land and improving the homestead.’ Often have I seen 
poor thrifty tenants imperfectly doing the work by filling trenches 
with stones or bushes, or by dragging a mole-plough through ‘ 
the cold, wet clay, so tenacious that the subterranean mole- 
track ‘made .by the passage of the iron would “perhaps,” keep . 
, open for years! Though the nominal owner has under various sta” ’ 
tutes a power of borrowing on the estate, why should he in this way 
diminish his income—from which alone he can provide something for 
his younger children—to improve the property of his elder son? 
Before the passing of Mr. Locke King’s Act, if he had saved a little 
money, this would have been liable for the payment of the mortgage 
debt in the event of his death, in spite of any testament by which he 
sought to bequeath it to his otherwise penniless daughters. But, 
then, the tenant may have money? Yes, he may; ‘though more 
often he has scarcely half enough for the most efficient cultivation of 
the soil, And if he execute the works of improvement he will want 
some consideration. He will demand a long lease at the old rent, or he 
will ask a deduction from his rent, to repay, in so many years, the cost 
of the permanent improvements; and neither of these things is the 
nominal owner disposed to grant. _ If landowners can be compelled to 
grant leases on equitable conditions, and for a sufficient term of years, 
then the evils consequent upon the system of entails would be miti- 
gated. But they dislike leases; and if ever they do contemplate such 
an instrument, it is often as full of vexatious limitations and restrictions 
as the deeds by which they hold the nominal ownership of the land. 
The signal and peat misfortune of agricultural England i is that for 
` the most part it is “no man’s land ”—it ‘is held in perpetual mort- 
main—the landlord is a life-tenant, and the farmer a dependent. 
There are exceptions ; I record most notable words to the contrary . 
with peculiar pleasure. The present Lord Derby said, in 1864 :—“ I 
think every good tenant, who is expected to stay permanently on the 
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` farm he holds, is entitled to ask for a lease from the proprietor. It is 
a very simple alternative : if a man isnot fit to settle on an estate with 
a lease, he is not fit to settle without ohe ; if he cannot be trusted with 
a lease, he cannot be trusted with the land. . . . I say this—and 
in what I am saying I am rather, in my own mind, addressing land- 
lords than tenants—I say, if a tenant is to be expected to lay out 
capital on his farm, it implies no distrust of the landlord—it is simply 
an ordinary and proper business precaution that he should insist on 
having some lease. . . . I believe that these two things—one, the 
making the giving of a lease a general rule, and the other, having leases 
drawn more simply than as a rule they are at present—would go very 
far to settle that question of land-ownership of which we have heard 
something of late.” This is all very satisfactory, so far as it goes ; but 
Lord Derby is scarcely an agricultural landlord. The broad acres of 
which he is the nominal owner attract bricks and mortar so fast that 
the farmers let the rushes grow-—those infallible indications of the want 
of drainage. Where is the use of draining land which ina year may be 
wanted for a mill, or the level of which may be upset by coal-getting ? 
“Where do the rushes come from ?” I asked once of a great candle- 
maker. “Chiefly from Cheshire.” And when, some time afterwards, 
I met a party of Cheshire landlords, and told them of the want of 
drainage in their county, they assured me that the best cheese came 
from the undrained farms, and that the cows were most fond of the 
grass which grows about the rushes. “Are you convinced ?”a worthy 
Cheshire baronet asked. “Yes,” I said; “I am convinced that 
there is no evil in the world which will not find defenders.” This 
question of land-drainage is one that concerns the food of the people ; 
and the operation of our system of entail and settlement is to retard 
its completion, and in other directions to keep from the land the 
capital which would so greatly increase its produce. 

It has been said by a practical man that the hostile passage of 
100,000 foreign soldiers through ‘our island, attended by all the hor- 
rors of war, would not inflict so great an injury as this system of land 
settlement works in a single year. The evidence of farmers and land 

„agents proves that on heavy clay lands the produce of the soil is 
trebled by proper drainage. But, as Smith of Deanston said, 
“Entail obstructs the substantial improvement of the land.” Day 
after day, year by year, English capital is owing out of the country, 
to aid in every description of forcign enterprise. Yet the agriculture- 
of the kingdom im which this ever-flowing wealth is made, is 
starved for want of more capital. If Mr. Mechi finds that with £16 
an acre he can make a better return than with a smaller capital, we 
may presume that intelligent farmers generally would have the same 
experience. But his land is thoroughly drained ; the hedgerows are 
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straightened and cut down, so-as not to obscure the light nor shut . 
out’ thé passing breeze ; all is put in the best form for cultivation. I 
will not venture to say that one-half the cultivated land of: the 
United Kingdom is properly drained ; but if we assume, that of the 
46,177,370 acres: which were, ander’ cultivation last year, one-half 
required drainage, and if we place the cost of this work at £8 an 
acre, we know that a sum of £184,000,000 is required for this subsoil 
labour. If we take the authority of experienced land agents, and 
assume that this would treble the .produce merely of the 11,755,053 
acres under corn crops, the result would pay about 15 per cent. upon 
the outlay, and afford food on. the wheat lands alone, returned at. 
3,750,000 acres, for nearly two millions of, people ! 
’ But this is only a part of the demand of the soil. I have said, 
quoting the experience of Mr. Mechi, that £16 an acre is not too 
large a capital for farming land to the best advantage. There are no 
statistics by which we can ascertain tho, amount of ‘capital invested - 
in farming; any estimate must be more or less a matter of guess- 
work. Jam sure that to set the capital engaged in agriculture at 
half this amount, is rather an excessive than a moderate calculation. 
If, then, we take once more the 46,177,180 of cultivated acres in the 
United Kingdom, and compute the extra demand to bring up the 
agriculture of the country to the high level which Mr. Mechi main- 
tains with such good results at Tiptree Hall, we find that in addition 
to the enòrmous sum required for drainage, the land of this country 
‘demands, and would well reward, a further investment exceeding 
£350,000,000. How is it possible for me to over-estimate the advan- 
tage to the people at large of the profitable expenditure of 
£500,000,000 upon the soil? Here at once we have the means for 
rectifying the position of the agricultural labourer. And why is the land 
thus starved? Why is its productive power thus abandoned? Because- 
the landlords afe but nominal owners of their property, and because 
the tenants have no security. We need free trade in respect to the 
land of the United Kingdom, the abolition of the system of imper- 
` fect proprietorship in which the main part of it is now held. Let me 
not be met by the remark, which many, believing themselves well > 
informed, will be ready to make, that of English farms, the greater 
number are held by men of capital and substance. ' The Board of 
Trade statistics show that the majority—that 54 per cent. or 
213,626 of the 393,569 agricultural holdings inEngland—are under 20 . 
acres ; while in Wales the proportion is 48 per cent., and in Scotland 
57 per cent. -Then there are the “waste” lands, which are slowly 
but surely passing out of the freedom of commonage into the fettered. 
condition of most of the soil of this country. There are no trust- 
worthy statistics as to the quantity of waste land ; but I cannot say 
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that the extent is over-estimated at 10,000,000 acres. The total area 
of the United Kingdom. exceeds 78,000,000 acres ; that of the culti- 
vated land exceeds 46,000,000 acres. We have, therefore, 32,000,000 
acres which are not cultivated; and, allotting 22,000,000 to the 
" towns, roads, rivers, &c., we have still 10,000,000—or nearly three 
‘times the extent under wheat in England—of waste or uncultivated 
lands. There is'sometimes clamour for the cultivation of these lands, 
as though such a work would deliver England from pauperism. No 
doubt there i is much to be done upon the waste lands; but the ques- 
tiow'in its relation to the wages fund of the working dassi is inferior 
in comparison with that of the general demand of agriculture for 
increased capital and labour. I think Parliament should exercise 
great circumspection before sanctioning anywhere the enclosure of 
commons ; “but this care is especially necessary when they are situate 
in the neighbourhood of large towns; and though I'am unable to 
‘subscribe to what I understand to’ be the doctrine of some) that in 
spite of law and custom, a property in rights of common should be 
` given to occupiers, I think that Parliament might, in the cases where 
enclosure is sanctioned, demand a much more liberal allotment for 
recreation and garden ground and the preservation of all open spaces 
and monuments of peculiar or historic interest. 

In order to establish free trade in land—of which in these prelimi- 
nary remarks I have endeavoured to establish the need—I shall 
suggest legislation directed to the following points :— 

1—tThe devolution of real property in cases of intestacy in the 
same manner which the law directs in regard to personal property. 

2,—The abolition of copyhold and customary tenures. 

3.—The establishment of a Landed Estates Court, for the disposal 
of encumbered settled property. 

4.—A' completion of the Ordnance survey of the Ynited Kingdom 
upon a sufficient scale. 

5.—A system of: registration of title, which shall be compulsory 
upon the sale of property, the fees upon registration—sufficient at 
least to defray all official expenses—being a percentage on the pur- 
chase-money ; the same percentage for all sums. A certificate of title 
would be given free of all costs in respect of any freehold lands, of 
which the reputed owner could prove undisturbed’ possession for thirty 
years. Any title could be registered in the Land Registry Office 
upon evidence of title for thirty years ; the fees being the same as in 
case of sale, when the registration would be compulsory. 

-6—That, preserving intact the power of owners of land to 
bequeath’ it undivided or in shares, no gift, or bequest or settlement 
of life estate in land, nor any trust establishing such an estate, should 
hereafter be lawful ; the exceptions being in the case of trusts for the 
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do or the infant children (until they attain majority) of the e 
tator, or for the benefit of a posthumous child. 

‘The question of mortgages, and equally that of the tenure of land 
by corporations, would find a natural solution were these propositions 
accepted. 

The taxation of land is: another, but a kindred subject. I 

would propose the charge of a percentage upon the value of the 
estate, to be paid.in the form of Stamp Duty, on transfer, whether by 
‘gift, sale, dévise,. or inheritance—the Succession Duty being 
remodelled to this end.. The assessment might be so many years’ 
purchase of the annual rateable value ; and in the, case of land, and 
buildings, so many years’ purchase of a proportion of the rateable value. 

The question as to.whether land can be the subject of absolute 
ownership is one much in debate at present. Mr. Mill says :—“ The 
claim of the landowne?s is altogether subordinate to the. general, policy 
of the State ;”.and this must be admitted. It is equally true of 
every other class of property,. but specially of those which are limited, 
and which, being limited, are yet indispensable to the existence of 
the people. If England were surrounded by hostile fleets, and famine 
was over all the land, the farmers’ crops and the bakers’ loaves would 
be limited, and “the claim” of both farmers and bakers would be 
“subordinate to the general policy-of the State.” Equally with refe- 
fence to the North-Western Railway, or any other, of which we may 
assume that it possesses a monopoly of the most direct line between 
two or more great.centres of population ; such advantages are limited, 
and the property of the shareholders is equally “subordinate to. the 
general policy of the State.” Of course it could not be allowed in 
the one case that the landowners should exercise their admitted 
“right” of eviction, and condemn all the population except the. mem- 
bers of their 30,000 families to be crowded to death, in, starvation 
and plague, in such portions of the towns as do not belong to. their 
class—so small in number, so rich'in land and: luxury; nor, in the 
other, would it be permitted, if London were closely invested, that 
the bakers should control exactly as they pleased the distribution of 
bread. It appears to me that all rights of property. are “subordinate 
to-the general policy of the State,” it being understood that.the owner 
should receive compensation if he isdisplaced. And with regardto the 
rent of land, this is truly defined as the result of competition for the 
possession of certain advantages of quality or position. The first 
settlers do not pay rent ; they select the situations which, in time to 

“come; will command the highest rent, if the channel of communica- 
tion—generally a stream—by which they settle continues to be the 
chief highway.. The next comers are willing to pay rent for this 
situation, and so the settlement spreads; the increase.of rent being 
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mainly due to the competition of capital. Thus the houses in cities 
grow upwards, instead of laterally, from one storey high to six storeys 
high ; and land which was once unfenced, and where, perhaps, upon 
payment of a trifle, any one might drive his plough, becomes “accom- 
modation land,” worth £5 or £10 per acre per annum for the horses 
and cows, or the vegetables and fruit ‘of the town population. I have 
said this much upon ownership and rent, because, finally, I have 
touched on the conditions upon which the taxation of land should be 
based. But my immediate object is to show that free trade in land 
may be established by the means I have suggested. ` 

In this work I would ask, and I expect to obtain, the co-operation 
of the landowners. They are most largely interested in promoting 
this reform. . By the abolition of the law of primogeniture—by which 
I mean the gift by the State to the eldest son of all the real property 
in cases of intestacy—when the State ceased to inculcate primogeni- 
ture, parents would gain that proper authority which they never pos- 
sess over the “heir.” This scheme would leave intact their power to 
bestow their possessions in the customary manner, but in that impor- 
tant national as well as family work—the training of the masters of 
great property—the law would have put into the hands of parents a 
power for which those who are most sensible of their responsibilities 
would surely be grateful. Insolvent landowners would be relieved of 
the millstone about their necks—restored to a natural position ; not 
seeming rich and being unutterably poor. They would be real owners 
of their property. A large proportion of the 30,000 families who 
mainly possess the agricultural land of the country could give, with- 
out trouble or expense, satisfactory evidence of acts of ownership for 
thirty years, and they might then burn those mouldy parchments, 
each reference to which at present costs £100, or, much better, 
preserve them as curiosities and part of the family history. The 
registration of their property would supply an indefeasible title in 
the place of these cumbrous muniments, and would give an in- 
creased value to their land. When registration became general, as 
it would by this plan, and being made compulsory on sale, we 
should see estates advertised for sale as “ registered” land, and for 
such the price would be higher than for unregistered land, pro- 
bably by two to four years’ purchase upon all but the most ex- 
tensive or costly properties. 

Lastly, the farm landlords ought to accept free trade in land if they 
wish to avoid measures which will have less regard for their in- 
terests. Let them reflect on their position. See where they stand! 
They are 30,000 in 30,000,000 ; they have lost the rotten boroughs ; 
they have lost the peculiar control they once possessed—which 
they usually exercised in a negative manner—over national educa- 
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tion ;'they are ‘about to lose, by the agency of a secret system of 
Ballot, their power of intimidation at elections. Resistance to ‘re- 
form will assuredly produce revolution, and the first act of success- 
ful revolution would be to impose.heavy taxation upon the land, 
and to decree compulsory distribution at death, proportioned by 
law. It is certain as sunrise that our land system will not be 
permitted to continue in its present form. Revolution might wit- 
ness the installation of, the plan for “nationalization,” the hobby 
of so many of the working-classes, by which the State would pur- > 
chase the interest of the landlords, and grant leases of the’ lands 
as part of the public domain. Property owners, friends of order, 
must condemn our land system, because it deprives ‘our country of 
the unfailing resources which other lands possess against revolution. 
Our land system is very dangerously contracted in regard to owner- 
ship. There is absolutely no power in the rural districts to gain- 
say the will of the masses in the towns. When a Socialistic Com- 
mune was erected in Paris, and demanded the exclusion of ‘the 
city from the general law of the’ country, there were 5,000,000 
landowners in France ready to say “No,” and to enforce the views 
of property upon revolutionary Paris. Here there is no such force. 
_The 30,000 landed families of the United Kingdom could not stand a 
moment against the breath of revolution ; and, as for the peasantry, 
there are not (if they were the friends of the landed interest, which is 
‘not the case) more of them in the larger island than a single branch 
of manufacture collects in the vicinity of Manchester. The Reform 
` Act of 1867, the work of a ministry of landowners, carried by the country 
party—-Mr. Disraeli having “educated” them to the task—this Consti- 
tutionally placed the supreme power in the hands of the population of 
the towns, and the Ballot will confirm their authority. The evident 
and irrevocable tendency is towards the equalization of electoral areas; 
one after another the smallest boroughs are disfranchised, and a 
stimulus in the same direction will bė given when that defeated provi- ` 
sion of the Ballot Bill, charging the necessary expenses of elections 
upon the ratepayers, is adopted ; for these charges will fall heavy upon 
the “pocket” boroughs, and be unfelt by the populous constituencies. 
I am no alarmist; Isincerely believe it would be dangerous for the 
landed interest to set its face against reform. ‘To what could they 
trust in such a policy? The forbearance of the now all powerful 
people? Why should these exercise forbearance? Does history read 
such a lesson to the people? About two hundred years ago the posi- 
tion in which the landowners and the people find themselves to-day 
was reversed ; the former were mightiest in Parliament. And what 
did they do? They found a large taxation levied on the land, of 
which it is not untrue to say that it was the purchase-money of their 
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estates; they threw off these feudal dues, and substituted an Act 
“that the people of England should pay a tax of 1s. 3d. per barrel on 
all their beer and ale,” with a proportionate sum on all other liquors 
sold throughout the kingdom: And it was enacted that a moiety of 
this tax “shall be settled on the King’s Majesty, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, in full recompense and. satisfaction for all tenures in capite 
and by knight service, and of the courts of wards and liveries, and all 
emoluments thereby accruing, and in full satisfaction for all purvey- 
-ance.” This Act was carried in a house of 300 members by a majority 
of two. Then, again, when a land-tax of 4s. in the pound had been 
-imposed, the landowners contrived, in 1697, so to frame: the tax 
(9 Wm. TII. c. 10) that it should not increase with the value of the 
land, as was at first intended, but should be a fixed annuity without 
rise in value. I do not bring forward these things as charges against’ 
the landed’ interest—they are now merely historical—nor do'I refer 
to them as incentives to those whose ancestors paid so dearly for the. 
legislation of the Caroline period. I hope the people will use their 
power wisely and fairly ; but I have yet to see a party which, being 
in undisputed possession of authority, has been uninfluenced by 
motives of class interest. I refer to these things as a warning to the 
landowners, suggesting their acceptance of such moderate, such 
wholly advantageous reforms as those I have sketched, in the friendly 
spirit in which they are framed. When Cobden said, in 1845, “I 
warn the aristocracy not to force the people to look into the subject of 
taxation ; not to force them to see how they have been robbed, plun- 
dered, and bamboozled for ages by them,” he spoke in days very far 
removed in reference to political affairs from our own. Were he with 
us now, he would be the first to admit this ; but I am very sure that 
he would demand free trade in land, and, if it were withheld, he would 
not fail to arouse the people to a sense of their rights in this respect. 
The people! Who arethey? “The people at large”—of whom 
Cobden wondered that they were “so tacit in their submission.” Why 
are they not agitating for this reform—for free trade in land? I be- 
lieve they will be tacit no longer; yet I must express my suspicion 
that the political education of the people is yet so imperfect, that 
they do not comprehend the subject. Many think that they have no 
land, and cam have no land, and that therefore it does not concern 
them. On the side of the people, I regard as most important that 
question of primogeniture, which would be for ever decided if Mr. 
Gladstone’s “ Real Estates Intestacy Bill” became law. This measure 
would not affect the actual power of the landowner over his property, 
but it would reform the teaching of the State. The example of the 
State is‘a matter of supreme importance to the poor ; for if the state 
inculcate primogeniture, which even such men as Mr. Walter, the 
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chief proprietor of the Times, calls a “flagrant injustice,” then there 
is a process-like “ dry rot” going on within the ‘body politic, which 
is ruinous to ‘the interests of the poor. If the State regard not 
justice, it is the poor who will chiefly suffer. The leaders of society 
are corrupted- when the teaching of the State may be directed by ex- 
pediency. ‘What is more sad than to find a,man like Lord Russell 
defending primogeniture, and :saying that “the law should adopt the 
general practice as the rule in-cases of intestacy”? Surely Lord 
Russell then forgot that it is not the law but justice which is repre- 
sented as blind. ‘The conduct of the Times with regard to this ques- 
tion of free trade.in land has too much resembled that of Lord Rus- 
sell, reminding me of a Californian journal which, I am told, makes it 
a point never to chronicle ‘an. earthquake in San Francisco, lest it 
- should disturb, real: estate. But the Times is even more devoted ; it 
records everything in favour of the existing land system. I would 
earnestly, intreat its conductors to exert their great influence with 
the‘ landowners, and to. press upon hemp in their own. interest, the 
acceptance of free trade in land. 

- ARTHUR .ÅRNOLD. 
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AT THE OLD CATHOLIC CONGRESS.* 


EARLY twenty years ago, a man of great acuteness and learning 
said to me, “The one plea that can be set up in defence of the 
Reformation, the one good thing with which it can be credited, 
is that it saved the Roman Church from suicide.” This sentence ' 
expresses, in somewhat epigrammatic fashion, a fact in ecclesiastical 
history too commonly forgotten, that the Reformation was, even in 
its beginnings, a movement from within the Roman Church, not from . 
outside it, and that in its results it was as powerful irside as out. 
The older separatist bodies—Albigenses, Hussites, Waldenses, Lol- 
lards, Moravians—went for absolutely nothing in causing or guiding 
the movement in the sixteenth, century, and scarcely so much as 
succeeded‘<in colouring the teaching of even one ‘or two of the 
secondary leaders. And the Council of Trent was as genuine a fruit 
of the Reformation as the Synod of London. In truth, had the 
sweeping reforms of Trent been carried and energized by Pisa, Con- 
stance, or Basle, the Reformation as we know it would probably 
never have happened at all. Some great movement was made 
inevitable iby the new learning, but the shape it would have 
taken under such circumstances would have been widely different, 
as it is certain that it would have lacked the influence of 
Erasmus, Luther, Melanchthon, Reuchlin, and probably that of 
Calvin and Farel. That Zwingli, Carolstadt, and Hausschein, and 
* Two esteemed contributors, representing opposite parties in the Church, having 


attended the Old Catholic Congress, and having sent us the results of their observa- 
tions, we have thought it well to give both articles to our readers, —EDITOR, C. R. 
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still more the intellectually weaker English Reformers, could have 
carried out unaided any comprehensive or enduring scheme of inno- 
vation, no student of the time is likely to believe. 

Only in the light of this memory is it possible to gauge even 
approximately the weight and importance of the Old Catholic move- 
ment in Germany. It has been loudly depreciated from two opposite 
quarters at the same time—those of Infallibilism and Rationalism. 
The Infallibilists, pointing to the vigorous measures which have been 
adopted for driving all sharers in the movement outside the pale of 
Latin Christendom, and for thus constituting them, despite their re- , 
clamatioris, into a mere sect, predict for them a brief career and an 
ignominious collapse, either by extinction or absorption. The Ra- 
tionalists have not been less precise in their censures and vaticina- 
tions. One of them, writing some time ago in this Review, under 
the signature of “ A Bavarian Catholic,” decried the movement as 
too learned‘and abstract.for the masses, as dealing with intangible 
and, therefore, esoteric questions, as having no Moses or Luther at its 
head, and as being certain to expire before long within those professorial 
lecture-rooms where it came into being. A similar line was adopted 
by the Berlin correspondent of the Times, who alleged that the Old 
Catholics have had their chance arid have missed it; that they might, by 
proclaiming war against all the peculiar tenets and usages of theRoman 
Chutch, have rallied to their’side all the liberal intellects of Germany ; 
but that now, having chosen to identify themselves with the greater part 
of the Roman system, without the logic, the manliness, or the practi- 
cal wisdom to break with it altogether, or else go boldly in for Ultra- 
‘montanism as the true corollary of the premisses they do admit, they 
cease to be worthy of serious attention. 

To me these verdicts, based on the bigotry of ‘unbelief, seem 
_ markedly shallow and untrustworthy. They begin, in truth, with 
giving up the whole matter at stake into the hands of’ Infallibilism, 
seeing that the said matter is the reform of the Latin Church. 
To act in the way proposed would be at once playing the game of the 
Curia, 
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and declaring that, theré being no possible hope of améndment within 
the limits of the Roman’obedience, secession alone remains possible 
to dissentients from the Vatican decrees. The apocryphal story is 
well known, how Cromwell, Vane, and other republican leaders, de- 
spairing of England, were on the point of sailing for America, but 
were intercepted by an Order of Council, which compelled their 
return, and paved the way for the Commonwealth, thé Revolution, 
and the Reform Bill. Probably some critics’ of the Old Catholics 
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believe it has been as well for the cause of civil liberty that Crom- 
well did faot abandon England to the Star Chamber, and if they 
would only think a little, they might see that Déllinger is equally 
right in declining to abandon the Latin Church to the Congregation ' 
of the Index. 
Further, abandoning it in such fashion as that suggested, would 
amount to no more than the formation of a new Protestant sect, 
which would make no further difference in the existing condition of 
“things than the mere transfer of a certain number of names from 
one side of the equation to the other. Nothing would be done in 
this wise towards the solution of the intricate religious problems of 
our day, for neither Protestantism nor Ultramontanism has anything 
more to teach mankind. They have unfolded all that was in their 
stores, and men have taken what seemed attractive or useful out of 
them, but there is no secret hoard of precious ‘stones or Lealing drugs 
in reserve to stimulate further search or arduse hopeful expectation. 
As religions, they have attained their maximum of development, and, 
by inevitable sequence, have begun their decrescence. Whatever 
great things may yet be achieved by individuals in either body must 
needs run in a certain foreseen groove, and can no mare affect the 
main issue than the victories of Belisarius availed to recall the doom 
of Cæsarism. Nevertheless, there are no indications whatever of that 
entire collapse of Christianity in face of Positivism, Pantheism, Ma- 
terialism, Nihilism, or Agnosticism, which a number of modern prophets, 
whose wish is father to their thought, have been eagerly foretelling for 
a long time past. The broad fact remains that, even as a mere working 
hypothesis, the Gospel continues to hold its own, on more than equal 
terms, against any competing scheme which has ever tried to pass out 
of the stage of speculation into that of action. And till some one 
very much greater than Fourier, St. Simon, Comte, er Owen arises 
amongst its opponents, it is likely to remain the dominating power 
in European thought and society, and the prospect of its going itself 
anew through some one of those phases with which the ecclesiastical 
historian is already familiar, seems indefinitely more credible than its 
deposition or extinction. Three of those phases have been on a scale 
of vast size and importance, and two of somewhat less but still of 
considerable interest. The three great changes were the development 
of the Gentile Church out of an obscure Jewish sect, the conversion 
of the Northern races, and the Reformation. The two minor ones 
‘were the rise of Scholasticism and the pietistic reaction from the 
“ evidential” religion of the last century, begun in England by the 
Wesleys, but spread over-Europe at last by means of the French Revo- 
lution, through the dread and loathing aroused by the theological 
utterances of the Mountain. That a new phase is at hand all things 
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séem ‘to indicate, and its: scale‘ promises to be commenstrate -with 
that! of its- chief: predecessors.“ And the most philosophical way of _ 
looking at the’Old Catholic movement is as a- premonitory symptom 
of the-coming change? - To the' objection that it is-a mere university 
and professorial movement, lacking in any elements of true popu- 
larity, and therefore incapable of becoming a-power with the masses, 
I reply that if those who make” this-charge would read history 
more attentively, they would discover -that the ‘Reformation, which ; 
they ‘delight to contrast with this: new uprising, was far longer 
in coming to the birth: Luther was little more-than the doctor who 
assisted at the parturition. The mighty‘infant had been conceived 
more than a century earlier, in-the universities‘of France and Italy, 
and it took all the intervening time for: the ideas broached by men 
like Gerson to percolate to the unlettered: crowd: The- Old Catholic 
movemerit has advanced, in two years, further than the Reformation ` 
. did‘between the Council of Pisa in 1409, and- Luthers Wittemberg 
theses‘of ‘I'517. And whatever its future destiny may be, this much 
is at least ‘certain, that-if it-manage to hold its-own for half a century, . 
it will compel-internal reforms 'in that Roman! Church which now 
affectsto' ignore it contemptuously, as" surely as- the successors’ of . 
Leo X. had to entice for his supercilious neglect of the rough: monk ‘of 
Erfurt:' > 

“To understand fully the ‘tone and’ the es ae of the ont 
Congress at-Cologne; it is needful to review -the ecclesiastical ‘events 
of ‘the two’ previous years, starting from the time when: the-voting of 
the: Vatican’ decrees; though: not yet an soeempeabed fact; was seen , 
tobe inevitable? ` 

‘On the 18th July, 1870, fists was a congregation’ held ‘at Rome, 
at’ which 601'bishops, out: of 671 then in the -city, -were present, 
forming’about two-thirds of the whole Latin episcopate. Of these, 
451 were in favour of voting: the new dogma; 88 against it, and- 62 
for taking’ ai middle course, ‘and- assenting, ' mader certain ponditaons 
and ‘limitations (juxta; modum). 

‘On the fatal 18th July that year, 533 akon or for Infalli- 
bility, two ‘against it, and-the remainder of the- opposition sent im a 
written protest. - If it be- asked why they did not remdin to vote 
against’ the ‘dogma; to the- last, I can give no reply save that which I 
heard ‘from a‘ private source at Rome, that the-police was’ still in 
Pontifical-hands,'and-that secret warning had’ reached: the bishops of 
the minority‘ from sympathizers of: less courage; that arrést, imprison- ` 
ment, and~ perhaps worse, awaited them if they did not escape in 
time: And’ Cardinal Andrea’s fate was too récent to: heve been for-, 
gotten: ` So they went: ` ` 


‘I must digress here for a few moments to ae out the theological 
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and canonical result of this measure of opposition. Even if'it were 
conceded that the Vatican Council was Œ@cumenical, in the absence 
of any save titular and factitious representatives of the Eastern 
Churches; nevertheless, such a lack of unanimity as the dissent of 
nearly one-seventh of its members is fatal to the validity of. its 
decrees, because the intent of a general Council is not to formulate 
new dogmas, but to ascertain and proclaim the historical: tradition 
of the whole Church. The wide prevalence of a tenet and its un- 
questioned popularity do not constitute its right to be declared de 
fide. Nothing can effect this save a declaration on the part of 
bishops representing all parts of the Christian world, that the teach- 
ing under question has been, so far as they know, always the ac- 
credited and historical teaching current in their dioceses, and not-an 
innovation, however plausible in itself and respectably supported. 
Hence, the contradiction of any appreciable majority disposes of the 
claim of universal prescription, and the dogma falls through, as 
failing to satisfy the Vincentian canon, “Quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus traditum est.” There is thus no pertinency in the 
profane jest which alleges that at a Council the odd man is the Holy 
Ghost, because a bare majority is of no more value than in an English 
jury. Not. even an overwhelming majority, if the minority be at all 
appreciable, is enough. There must be substantial unanimity, or 
the canonical conditions cannot be satisfied: Thus at Nicæa, out: of 
318 bishops present, only five at first refused to accept the decrees, 
and of these three gave way before the close of the session ; while at 
Trent the. resistance of six or seven prelates was often enough'to 
modify the proceedings. But at Rome; not only was'the opposition 
formidable in nuinbers, but it actually represented: one-half of: the 
whole Roman Catholic body. Archbishop.Darboy alone, as holding | 
the See of Paris, counted amongst his single flocle more souls than 
fully 300 of the Infallibilist majority together. Novw,-in: the British 
Parliarnent, it makes no difference on a division whether a member 
for Rutland or for Lancashire, for London or for Pontefract, votes; 
but it is not so in the theory of a Church Council. That’ may be 
roughly compared to the manner in which the shareholders in. a 
joint-stock company vote, to wit, according to the extent of their 
holdings. Not that Archbishop Darboy or Cardinal Rauscher had 
technically'a greater voting power than any of the scores of Tul- 
chan bishops in partibus, specially created'to swell the majority ; 
but that, in declaring the tradition of. their dioceses, they were in 
fact bringing to the poll many thousands of Catholic votes against: 
single ones. <A bishop in partibus, with no diocese and no flock, 
represented nobody but himself, and had no tradition to produce, and 
. therefore was simply worthless as a testimony to any continuous 
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historical teaching, whereas when the pastor of myriads of Christians, 
himself the hundredth successor in a line of bishops of the same 
See, gave evidence that the proposed dogmas had never been re- 
ceived in his diocese as part of the faith, bis statement was fatal to 
its claims. . Hence the Vatican decrees are inherently null and void, ` 
and not only have no validity, but can never now acquire it by any 
process whatever, and the subsequent falling away and acquiescence 
of the entire episcopal minority with perhaps the one exception of 
Strossmayer. is of ‘no more account than the extra-curial opinions of 
discharged jurymen would be in English law, were they to allege . 
singly that since their discharge for disagreement they had come round - 
to the mind of the majority. 


There is a further objection, even were this one not absolutely: ' 


fatal. It.is that the Vatican Council is not finally closed, but only 
prorogued, and has not yet received its validating faculties. Till the 
signatures have been finally affixed,. and the “assembly dissolved, 
everything is liable to review, revision, and revocation. 

The Infallibility decree is at this moment „—even if we concede 
the cecumenicity, the unanimity, and, what is of much importance, . 
the freedom: of the Council from bribes, threats, and terrorizing, 
only in the stage. equivalent to the second reading of a Bill 
in Parliament. It.may be thrown out on the third reading, or 
utterly reconstructed in committee, or even, in an extreme, improb- - 
able, but yet conceivable case, refused the assent of the Crown. To 
attempt its enforcement till all the legal stages have been gone 
through would be a gross breach of law, and an unjustifiable encroach- 
ment on civil liberty; and not less objections lie against the manner : 
in which the triumphant Ultramontanes haye been forcing their im- 
pudent. forgery upon the Latin Church. The Old Catholics are, 
therefore, not fighting.a theological question only, but a’ constitu- 
tional one, and accordingly deserve the sympathies, of all enemies. of 
irresponsible despotism. They looked for aid from the bishops of the 
opposition, who had spoken of the dogma in sufficiently precise terms 
of condemnation before its promulgation; one of them, for instance, 
alleging that it would-be suicide for the Church, and another that 
“it threatened a melancholy ruin of souls, and that he would rather, 
die than, accept it.” 

But the compact organisation of: the Curia, the Bishops’ habit of 
feeble submission, the terms of their consecration oath, the indiscreet 
way many-of them had committed themselves in 1854 and subsequently 
to expressions of devotion to the Pope, which they.were expected to 
redeem a good deal above par, and, above all, the threat of depriving 
them of the, dispensing faculties cunningly granted for no more than ’ 
five years at a time, put almost all of them under the feet of the 
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Tnfallibilists ; and the few who, like Hefele, are too high minded to 
be swayed by such arguments, yielded to the fear of doing anything 
against the unity of the Church—a note which all the current of 
Roman teaching for three centuries past has set above those of holi- 
ness, catholicity, and apostolicity, and made, thanks to the too obvious 
divisions of Protestantism, the main lever of controversy. 

It was at Fulda, soon after the Council, that seventeen of the German 
_ bishops declared their own acceptance of theVatican decrees, and their 
intention of enforcing them. A few theologians assembled at Nürnberg - 
in September, 1870, and issued a protest, in which they assigned 
their reasons for being unable to accept the} novel dogmas, and, 
averring that the Vatican Council had been bribed and terrorized, 
besought the German bishops to endeavour to obtain a true and free 
General Council, not in Italy, but north of the Alps. . 

To this the renegade prelates answered by launching an excommu- 
` nication against the leaders, and refusing the sacraments even to ldy- 

men who declined to accept the decrees in full. 

At Christmas, 1870, Archbishop Scherr of Munich began to clans 
` the new religion, and to require the assent of the. professors in the 
University. Three months later, Dr. Déllinger sent in his now-famous 
Erklärung, wherein he offered to prove before the Synod of Bishops 
at Fulda the falsehood and novelty of the Infallibility dogma. The 
reply to this was a Curialist pastoral, followed by the excommuni- 
cation of Dollinger and Friedrich, in April, 1871. In May, the 
assembled German bishops issued a pastoral from Fulda, command- 
ing the reception of the new dogma, by inward consent as well as out- 
ward confession on the part of all Catholics, and, in flat contradiction 
to the “ inopportune” argument such of them had used as had not 
dared to oppose the dogma openly, congratulating the Church on the 
providential fitness of the time of its promulgation. + 

This was met by a counter-address issued by the remanstrants in a 
meeting, under-Dr. Déllinger’s presidency, in Munich at -Whitsuntide, 
1871, wherein, no longer appealing for aid to the Bishops, they fell 
back in terms on the religious feeling of the laity, and the hope of re- 
union with other Christian bodies. And-in September, 1871, the 
first Congress of Old Catholics was held in the Glass Palace of Munich, 
under the presidency of Von Schulte, Professor of Canon Law at 
Prague. A committee consisting of-Déllinger, Schulte, Reinkens, 
Maasen, Langen, Friedrich, and Huber, had drawn up beforehand the 
resolutions. to be submitted:to the meeting. These resolutions, very 
- much abridged, were as follows :— 

I.- We declare ourselves Catholics, and refuse to acknowledge the ' 
validity of the excommunications directed against us, taking our 
stand on the Council of Trent as against the Vatican Cauncil. 
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II. We adhere to the ancient constitution of the Church, recog- 
nizing the immediate jurisdiction of Bishops in their own Sees, and re- 
pudiating ‘the-Pope’s claim to'bé the sole depository of' ecclesiastical 
authority, albeit’ admitting’ his- Primacy, so far: as acknowledged’ by - 
the holy' Fathers.“ But we deny-His right to define articles of faith, 
even with the tacit assent'and submission of Bishops, particularly when 


_ those articles contravene the traditions of the Church. 


III. We aim at’ wholesome reforms, and at* the admission ofthe 
laity to a constitutional share in Church government.” 

We declare the charge of Jansenism brought’ against: the Church 
of Utrecht-to be unfounded, and we desire reunion with the Eastern 
Church, and a gradual understanding with other Episcopal Churches 
and with Protestants. ` 

IV. We. hold scientific culture to be essential to the Catholic clergy, 
the seminary system to’ be’dangerous, and-the subjection of the lower 
clergy to episcopal caprice an abuse needing remedy. 

V. We reject, as citizens, the dogma ‘of plenary Papal enone, 
because dangerous to the State: 

‘VI. Wehold-the suppression of the Jesuits to be necessary to pe 
interests of the Church and civil ‘society. 

' VII. As members of the Catholic Church before it was altered is 
the Vatican decrees, we assert our rights to all real property and bene- 
fices and‘ possessions of the Church: l 

‘A’ very important: discussion ‘arose out of these resolutions, as to , 


- whether the Old Catholics should patiently’submit to the deprivation 


of sacraments pronounced’against them’ by the Bishops, and wait for 
better: times, or set to work to organise new congregations; Dr. 
Déllinger held that-to do so would be inconsistent with: their claims 
to be Catholics, and‘ nothing more or less, and would be very nearly a 
schism, as rejectfng the lawful and canonical authority ofthe Bishops. 
But Von Schulte pointed out that, having’regard to the’ known im- 
placability of the Curia, they were simply condemning themselves 
and! their children-to permanent deprivation of baptism, confirma- 
tion, Eucharist, marriage, and'Christian burial for an indefinite time, 
and that'the necessity of the case left them no alternative. Accord- 
ingly; several such congregations were formed throughout Germany, ' 
and ‘were recognized as legal ‘by Prussia and Bavaria, but uot by 
Austria. Such was the situation at the close of 1871. Ail through 
the earliér‘part of the present year the movement continued-to make 
great though silent strides, and’ to make’its appearance” in new’ and: 
unexpected places; but no single event of a very noteworthy character . 


` occurred, for’ the ‘movement in France‘ 'was~ of no“real' importance, 


partly owing to the extreme line taken by’ Michaud, Jiunqua, ‘and 
Mouls, and-partly ‘to the habits‘of profound ignorance and unreason- 
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ing submission in which the seminary system, backed by the wmovi- 
bilitas ad nutum, or power of arbitrary removal, suspension, or 
deprivation of priests by the Bishops, recognised by French law ever 
since Napoleon I.s Concordat with Pius VIL, has educated the once- 
learned and liberal Gallican clergy. Calm moderation in speech and 
action has never been a virtue of Frenchmen in either political or reli- 
gious life, and it is not wonderful, therefore, that the statesmanlike 
prudence and sagacity of the Bavarian leaders found no imitators in 
France, and that as matters stand, while an anti-Papal rising amongst 
the lower clergy, a sort of ecclesiastical Jacquerie, is quite conceivable 
and even possible, the prospects of a steady movement in favour of 
salutary Catholic reform are imperceptible. 

The great hope of the clearer heads amongst the Infallibilists, 
who were not content to ignore the Old Catholic movement like 
the Pope, or to ridicule it like the Ultramontane journals in Eng- 
land, lay in the high probability of disunion and rupture in the 
camp of of the remonstrants. For, up to the very assembling of 
the Congress at Cologne, there were three well-marked divisions 
of their party. First came those who took their stand on the 
status quo ante July 18, 1870, who accepted everything, whether 
in dogma or practice, which had been either formally decreed or 
currently permitted up to that time, and simply regarded the 
Vatican Council as an isolated fact, having no relation to past or 
future, invalid, and needing annulment and erasure, but not affect- 
ing the Church or the Pope further. They would propose to treat 
it, in truth, exactly as English law treats the Acts of Parliament made 
under the Commonwealth, not one of which has any binding power 
in our Courts; albeit the writing of the Republicans left its mark 
too plainly on our history to be erased by styling 1660 the twelfth 
year of Charles II., as the statute-book does, ° i 

The second party desired a total breach with Rome, and a revolt in 
the Protestant direction, though not saying so in express terms. This 
is really the necessary outcome of Michaud’s programme, though he 
has for the moment seemed to look, as the Abbé Gueftée did, towards 
Russia, and it is even more unmistakeably the line of Junqua, Mouls, 
Anton, Hyacinthe, and Kaminski. 

The third party more definitely looked to the East, and pointed 
out what ordinary Roman Catholics as well as ordinary Anglicans 
habitually forget, that there is another portion of Christendom besides 
Rome and Protestantism, namely, the vast Oriental communion, more 
ancient and unchanging than Rome herself, with eighty millions of 
adherents and three hundred bishops. This division, therefore, holds 
that a safe basis of construction cannot be had by keeping to all the 
Roman past (save the legitimate conclusion of what has been sedu- 
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lously taught ever since the E E began), since that 
would pledge Old Catholics to the maintenance of many abuses in 
doctrine and discipline, nor yet by running the risk of collapsing like . 
continental Protestantism, but only by adopting all wherein Rome and 
Constantinople agree, and rejecting that wherein they. differ. It is 
easy to see how these exceedingly different policies might ripen into 
internecine schisms; and that they would do so, and that speedily, 
was the hope of the Infallibilists, who trusted further from the còm- 
parative silence of the spring and summer of this year, that the move- 
ment was making no progress outside the little knot of professors who 
had set it going. The first cloud on this rose-coloured view of the 
situation was the confirmation tour of the Archbishop of Utrecht, 
and the warm reception he received from crowded congregations.in 
several places. 

This reappearance of the Church of Utrecht on the scene of 
history is a notable instance of the way the whirligig of time 
brings about its revenges, for in the early troubles of, that com- 
munion its members were deprived, by Jesuit influence, for sixteen 
years of the sacrament of Confirmation, and obtained it only 
through the agency of a French missionary Bishop, Dominic Varlet, 
titular of Babylon, who came to their relief exactly as Archbishop Henry 
Loos has done to that of German Catholics. I cannot forbear from 
citing here the well-nigh prophetic words with which my dear friend 
John Mason Neale, in 1857, closed his work on the so-called Jansenist, 
Church of Holland: “It seems to me that the little remnant of this 
afflicted Church are reserved for happier days. Wherever and when- | 
ever that (Ecumenical Council may be, or whatever other means God 
shall employ to restore the lost unity of Christendom, the labours, 
and trials, and sufferings of this communion will not be forgotten. 
Marvellbusly raised up as she was when human help seemed at an 
end, maryellously preserved through five years of extreme danger in 
the present century, her existence once hanging on the steadiness of 
the gripe by which a drowning prelate was held above water, she can 
scarcely have been thus maintained that the end should be without 
honour—that she should dwindle and dwindle till her last spark is ex- 
tinguished. She can scarcely have been held up, from her protest 
against the Unigenitus, till she has also protested against the more 
dangerous Ineffabilis, that after these struggles for the truth she may 
be permitted to fall. Surely not-for this did Steenoven, and Van 
Erkel, and Broedersen, and Van’ Heussen, and Meindaerts write, and 
strive, and suffer ; surely not for this has the steadfast piety that has 
distinguished this communion for a century and a half, sent up so 
many prayers to the Supreme Judge to vindicate its innocence, and. 
‘make known the righteousness of its cause. As Ilay down my pen, I 
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cannot but hear ‘the words, once, the comfort of another suffering 
Church, now addressed to this :— 

“<I know thy works: behold, I have set before thee an open door, 
and no man can shut it: for thou hast a little strength, and hast 
kept My word, and hast not denied My name. 

“< Because thou hast kept the word of My patience, I also will keep 
thee from the hour of temptation, which shall come upon all the 
world, and try them that dwell upon the earth. 

“< Behold, I come quickly : hold fast that which thou hast, that no 
man take thy crown.” 

Although the Munich Corigress had been an unquestioned success, 
yet it lay open to the suspicion of being a mere local caucus, popular 
as a university movement with students and their friends, and with 
Munich burghers as glorifying their fellow-citizens, but giving no 
clue whatever to the real feeling of the whole German laity. “The 
Old Catholics,” said a Jesuit Father to a friend of mine a few days 
before the gathering at Cologne, “have on their side learning, ` 
wealth, and the press; but we have the masses.” He might have 
remembered Solon’s speech to Croesus, “He who has so much iron, 

‘will soon be inaster of all your gold.” The masses never instinc- 
tively nor even deliberately choose a thing because it is true; but 
nevertheless truth makes it way amongst them’ in the long run, while 
they may turn at any moment on a detected falsehood, and rend 
both it and its fabricators. It was.quite worth while, even as a mere 
stroke of policy, for the Old Catholic party to try its strength of 
wing by migrating from the refined atmosphere of a court, university, 
and artist city, to the busy throngs of a great commercial centre. It 
was like the Church Congress, with which we have become so familiar 
for the last dozen years in England, proceeding to Manchester the 
year after it had first taken definite shape at Oxford, only the Gér- 
man event is fraught with much more serious consequences. The 
special reason for selecting Cologne was’ that it is a Catholic city, 
and the most important one in that Rhenish and Westphalian district 
which is the great stronghold of the revolt; and the function of the 
Congress was to be of the first importance to the movement, in that 
while the Munich gathering contented itself with laying down certain 
general principles, the Cologne one had to formulate a policy and 
declare publicly whither those principles were to lead Old Catholics. 
One preliminary step was a sufficiently bold one, having regard to 
the adverse criticism certain to be freely poured forth from the 
Infallibilist party ; for invitations to be present at- the Congress, and 
to take active part in its proceedings, were sent out not merely to 
members of the Greek, Russian, Armenian, and Dutch Churches (to 
which no reasonable ‘exception could be taken from a moderately 
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unprejudiced Roman point of view), but also to those of the English 
Church and of the chief Protestant communions of Germany. The 
force of this proceeding lies in the fact that persons so invited were on 
the footing of delegates, with admission -to all those, meetings from 
which the genéral public were excluded, and with the right of speak- 
ing and voting at them. ‘When it is borne:in mind that even at our 
English Charoki Congresses, albeit no resolutions are passed, no 
question put to the yote, only members of the Anglican communion 
in some one of its:many branches are suffered to address the-meeting, 
the courage and liberality of such a step will -be ‚more clearly under- 
stood. I may be pardoned for expressing ‘here my own opinion that 
some relaxation of our rule is much’to be desired, for I altogether 
fail to ‘see the practical utility of discussing, as is done year by year, 
the prospects and difficulties of reunion with home Nonconformity, 
if no Dissenter is.allowed to put ,the views of his society before the 
Congress directly, instead of the necessarily second-hand and coloured 
opinions of:Churchmen as to those views being alone presented for 
consideration. Of.course, in acting in this:manner, the Old Catholics 
threw themselves frankly, upon the tact and good feeling of their 
guests, and in the-main they were not disappointed. ‘Two exceptions 
‘there iwere, and both of them English—the Bishop of Lincoln and 
the Dean of Westminster. The latter, it is true, confined himself to 
sending-a quasi-public letter of counsel to Professor Huber, but the 
former was.indiscreet.enough to assume at a very early stage of the 
proceedings the office of a schoolmaster Jecturing.a class of boys, and 
that too in a fashion which made acceptance, of his recommendations 
` simply destructive of their deliberately:chosen position. .To me, the 
oddest part of the conduct of the two Anglican dignitaries: is the 
total lack of all sense of, humour they displayed. To be sure, they 
are both victims of chimeras, unlike in all respects ‘save their utterly 
visionary charactér. The bishop, far the more learned and orthodox 
of the two, has not only entertained for many years a profound con- 
viction that Papal Rome is the Babylon of, the Apocalypse—which ' 
was likely to: put him somewhat out of relation with those who look 
on it, with all its errors, as the primary See of Christendom—but has 
also evolved out of his internal consciousness an ideal of the Church 
of England which never. existed for a moment as an historical fact, 
and is not in the least likely ever to come into being. This ideal.-is 
reached by the elimination of everything which belongs to the era 
before’ the reform of Laud or after the deposition of James IL, with 
the} omission also of the Puritan element which contrived :tormake 
itself. dominant in the middle of even this period., And even so, all 
that has beén‘attained so far is that a certain small knot of eminent 
Churchmen .of- the selected epoch, such as Jeremy Taylor, Thomas 
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Jackson, Peter Heylin, and John Cosin, possibly wished to make 
the Church of England something of the sort which the Bishop of 
Lincoln imagines, but there is the plainest evidence on record that 
they never even seemed to succeed in their desire. Dr. Wordsworth’s 
own theology is in total contradiction to that of the men who ob- 
tained the upper hand under Edward VI. It is not much more in 
accord with that of those prelates who held the Primacy before the 
date he affects, namely, Parker, Whitgift, Grindal, Bancroft, and 
Abbot ; and as he has explicitly rejected the pre-Reformation period, 
and shows no great admiration for the Hanoverian divines, his stand- 
ing-ground is very small indeed, and scarcely extensive enough to 
allow of another person occupying it beside him. Nevertheless, he 
thought it quite wide enough for the entire Old Cathclic party, and 
invited them, in sufficiently explicit terms, to break with the great 
Council of Trent, which did in some fashion represent European 
Christendom, and include many great theologians, such as St. Charles . 
Borromeo, and accept the petty local Synod of London, in which abso- 
lutely not one divine of respectable mark was found. He did mot go 
quite so far,as to urge the Thirty-nine Articles upon them, but he 
did strenuously maintain the necessity of throwing overboard the 
corresponding formulary of the Roman Church—the Oreed of Pope 
Pius IV.—apparently quite unconscious that a powerful body within 
the Church of England openly defends and teaches everything in 
that creed except the doctrines of indulgences and of Roman supre- 
macy. In perfect good faith, he declared that the sufferers under 
Mary I. introduced no novelties whatever in doctrine or practice, 
and represented himself as entirely in accord with their teaching. 
Nothing is more certain than that they would have burnt him if they 
could have got the. Reformatio Legum through Parliament, and he 
had been alive to see it, holding his present views ; and nothing is 
more certain either than that it was the timely death of Edward VI. 
that prevented them from carrying out their preconcerted scheme of 
a reformation, not even on Calvin’s basis, but on that of the full- 
blown Rationalism of Zuingli and the society of Zurich. It is not a 
matter of inference at all, but of plain historical statement under 
their own hands, and those of their associates in the plot, extant and 
accessible. 

It may readily be supposed that he said nothing of the grave 
abuses still to be found within the Anglican pale, for they do not . 
exist in the Church of his imagination; but there are some conti- 
nental Roman Catholics who-are blind enough to think even indul- - 
gences much more tolerable than the open buying and selling of 
Church livings, And there was, to my mind, another omission. He 
spoke of the whole English Church as .Old Catholic. That was 
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drawing freely enough on idealism ; but in truth he might have said, 
with the strictest adherence to facts, that there is an Old Catholic 
school in the Church of England, nearly identical in aim and spirit 
- ‘with the German one, and, like it, oppressed by a Curia, and bullied 
by Bishops. I need hardly observe that I am speaking of that sect 
everywhere spoken against—the “ Ritualists.” A: brief statement 
of the case will suffice. Under Henry VIII. the whole Church of 
England had made ‘up its mind to ‘undertake a ‘thorough reform. 
There was no difference of opinion audible on that head. But there 
was a considerable divergence as to the nature of'a thoroughly 
satisfactory reform. The vast majority of the Church-and nation 
desired little more than the abolitién of the Papal supremacy, the 
establishment ‘of’ a vernacular liturgy, the removal of a few known 
and burdensome abuses, and a dead-lift given to the bulk of the 
monastic and parochial clergy in the matters of education and moral 
restraint. 

_ A small minority desired, as I have just said, to carry on sweeping . 
‘Zwinglian measures, which should leave no trace whatever of the. 
ancient Church system behind. Gardiner led the one side, Cranmer 
the other. The minority—it had, as one of’ its members stated, only 
one-twelfth of the nation in its favour—seized the reins of power 
under Edward VL, and was carrying all before it by mere physical force, 
when the terrible reaction under Mary I. came. Yet such hostility 
had it aroused in its brief heyday of success, that even the hatred 
of Popery caused by the executions for heresy did not serve to 
‘reinstate the Zwinglian programme under Elizabeth, and there are 
few facts in English Church history more remarkable than the com- 
plete oblivion into which the Marian victims sank for more than a 
century. There is but the rarest allusion to them all through that 
busy Puritan era when it might be supposed that the most frequent 
_ appeal would have been made to the opinions of “martyrs,” and, in 
fact, it was not till after the invention of'the Cranmerian myth by ° 
Gilbert Burnet that any such appeal became at all common. All 
the English liturgical reforms since 1552 Have been in the direction 
of Gardiner’s original plan, as contrasted with Cranmer’s, and the 
theological standpoint of the Ritualists will be best understood by 
identifying it with that of the majority in the Convocation of 1536, 
and allowing then for the modifications made necessary by the 
lapse of three eventful centuries and the progress of human thought. 
But throughout the entire movement of reform in this direction, 
` whether directed to improvements in ‘public worship, the study of an 
exacter theology, the organization of women’s work, and so forth, 
the English Bishops have been the implacable- opponents of Old 
‘Catholicism, and though forced-to allow of, and then to approve 
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each item of reform as it obtained acceptance and success, persist even: 
yet in resisting and vilipending whatever has not quite established 
itself, even when it is the inevitable consequent of something they 
profess to applaud. 

And if any one will take the trouble to compare some of the 
recent Privy Council judgments with the defences set up for Infalli- 
bility by modern Jesuit controversialists, and with the means adopted 
by the Curia to obtain its will, he will find that unhistorical 
statements and untenable deductions in the interests of “an inso- 
lent and aggressive faction,” are to be discovered in Downing Street 
as well as in the Vatican. In both cases, too} infallibility has been 
freely claimed for allegations which are their own disproof, and 
charges of disloyalty and avouia levelled at such as protested, 
in the name of faith and reason, of law and grammar, against the 
foregone conclusions of irresponsible authority. But Bishop Words- 
worth did not say a syllable of all this at the Congress, though, 
as I have observed, it vitally affects the only school in the Church of 
England which (as Dr. Déllinger said recently in his lectures) 
sympathises with the Old Catholics as a matter of principle, and not 
because of the accidental circumstance of their quarrel with Rome. 

The only result which came of the Bishop of Lincoln’s letter and 
speech was that he gave very éonsiderable offence to the Congress. 
They were courteous enough not to remonstrate with him publicly ; 
but the President took occasion no less than twice to clear himself 
and his colleagues from any supposed complicity in the matter, and 
I am violating no confidence when I add that one of the most, 
eminent leaders of the moyement made a private complaint to me, 
couched in very distinct terms, of what he and his friends regarded 
as an unjustifiable proceeding on the Bishop’s part. 

Dean Stanley’s advice was not much more to the point, though it 
had the advantage of being less demonstratively tendered. It went 
over the well-beaten circular track round which he has been con- 
tentedly toiling these twenty years, recommending the Old Catholics 
to stay within the Roman Church and reform it, instead of commit- 
ting the blunder of coming out to form a new sect, to avail them- 
selves of all the new lights of the age, and to sink’ all doctrinal 
. differences with outsiders in undenominational philanthropy. The 
Dean forgot two things when offering this counsel : first, that the 
eminent and learned statesmen and scholars he was addressing knew 
thew own business perfectly; and next, that they also know his. If 
he had thought a little, it might have occurred to him that the 
entire raison d'étre of their movement is that they want an historical 
Christianity, not one which has yet to be invented, and that their 
quarrel with Ultramontanism is its novelty. But Ultramontanism is 
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centuries older than the Dean’s school, and has a tenure ‘of its 
own, and a system which is at least capable of being defined 
and of doing certain visible work, which is more than ‘can be said 
of vague expressions teneki progress, the spirit of the age, and 
so forth. 

Next, it quite Sop the Dean’s observation that his school 
draws all its inspiration from German Protestantism, mainly that 
of Tübingen, and that the Old Catholic leaders know a great deal 
more about that.system than any Englishman, however scholarly 
and versatile, can hope to do, not merely of how it is set down 
in books, but how it acts as a moral and social influence. 
Men of the learning and. intellectual eminence of Dollinger,: 
Michelis, Maasen and Schulte, may surely be supposed familiar 
with whatever really valuable contributions to literature and 
criticism (and they are very many) have been made by distin- 
guished German Protestants, and what is more to the point, they 
know exactly what is the policy advocated by the Dean of West- 
minster and his school in the Church of England, and are no more 
inclined to champion Dr. Colénso with him than to accept the 
Thirty-nine Articles with Bishop Wordsworth. Looking, as I Bave 
said, to the erudition and mental calibre of those to whom this advice 
gratis was tendered by our two practitioners, I am -struck by the 
lack of humour testified by the proceeding, and do not in the least 
wonder at the bitter fun made of it by the Pall Mall Gazette. 

It is only common justice to the Bishop of Ely to say that. he not 
only refrained from falling into the mistake of his fellow-dignitaries, 
but endeavoured so far as he could to repair it. He explained to 
the meeting that, being the senior English bishop present, he, and 
not Dr., Wordsworth, occupied the higher’ official position, so far as 
anything official could be predicated of the matter, and that he came 
not to teach, but to learn. But there is reason to apprehend’ that 
the very imperfect version of his speech which reached the audience 
through his interpreter, failed to convey to them “this carefully 
veiled and temperate rebuke of his colleague’s impetuosity. - 

As a mere picturesque scene, the assembly in the noble old hall of 
the Giirzenich—one of the largest Gothic, chambers in Europe, and 
restored with admirable taste and lavish cost—was very striking, and, 
accordingly, the reporters of the English press naturally devoted 
most of their attention to description rather than to narrative. Yet 
they hardly succeed in putting before their readers a clear notion of 
the absorbed interest, the intelligent appreciation, and the hearty 
sympathy displayed by the great crowds which thronged to the three 
public meetings. I have attended several Congresses in England, and 
notably that just held at Leeds, the most numerous yet assembled, 
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but I have seen nothing as yet here equal either in numbers or in 
the more important qualities I have just mentioned. The private 
delegate sittings comprised only about five hundred; the open 
gatherings about as many thousands. Nor was the Congress a 
mere demonstration. It achieved three most important tasks : first, 
that of preventing the party from splitting up into sections; secondly, 
the passing of resolutions which are to guide its civil and religious 
policy until such time as it obtains synodal organisation ; and thirdly, 
the appointment of a committee of conference on Reunion with 
members of separated bodies. The first of these aims was attained 
by a fusion of the sections which severally look to the Latin Church 
as it was before July 18, 1870, and to the Greek Church, and by 
showing the school of extreme reformers that it is not more than an 
infinitesimal minority amongst them, and so can have no claim to direct 
their policy. This was proved by the refusal of the committee to 
admit Aloys Anton, of Vienna, to their sessions, by their declining to 
take the case of Père Hyacinthe Loyson’s marriage into considera- 
tion, and by the very slender support given to Bauer of Mannheim, 
who proposed the immediate abolition of clerical celibacy and 
auricular confession,.and to Kaminski, who demurred at the clause of 
the theological Report which spoke of reforms in future, and desired 
that they should be taken immediately in hand. The rule laid down in 
the order of proceédings furnished to each delegate was that, before 
any resolution, motion, or rider could be put from the chair, it was 
necessary that at least thirty members should signify their assent. 
For Herr Bauer’s motion there were only three supporters found ; for 
Father Kaminski’s only six; and for the more moderate proposal of 
the Abbé Michaud, that the decrees of the Seven General Councils 
should form the sole basis of dogma and discipline, to the exclusion of 
everything ruled in the West since the close of thé eighth century— 
which did come to a division—only sixty voted out of about four 
hundred. Consequently, there is no room for supposing that counsels 
of prudence are confined to a few of the leaders; rather, they are the 
guiding spirit of the mass of the remonstrants. Hence the charge of 
lack of thoroughness, of mere half-measures, freely echoed by oppo- 
nents of all shades. “We should think better of you,” say the 
Infallibilists, “if you would disclose yourselves in your true colours, 
as mere Protestants, and not pretend to be still members of a Church 
which disowns and excommunicates you. All your principles lead up 
directly to Protestantism, and you may as well win a character for 
boldness and consistency by taking the leap at once, as flounder into 
the gulf ignominiously, and by unwilling degrees.” So, too, the 
Protestant cry is,“ You belong to us; why not come over at once, 
and break as we have broken, not with a mere subordinate detail of - 
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.  Curialism, but with the whole sacerdotal and sacramental system of 
medieval Christianity ?” 

A historical reply may readily be given to the first group of 
cavillers, by pointing to the- unshaken position of the Church ‘of 
Utrecht, which has never swerved into Protestantism, nor abandoned 


its original stand-point ; and to the second, by reminding them of the’ 
- futile career and ‘contemptible end of the “German Catholic” move-' 


ment set on’ foot some quarter of a century ago by Johannes Ronge. 
But a. more satisfactory rejoinder still lies in a dispassionate 
survey of the real aim of the movement. It is not the mere libera- 
tion of the remonstrants- own souls, not even the erasure of a false 
entry from the records of the faith, but the reform of the mightiest 


religious society on earth, the discovery: ‘of a solution for the vexed. 


spiritual problems of the’ day, since man’s intellectual nature revolts 


daily more and more’ against the Agnostic dogma that knowledge of _ 


the Absolute is impossible, and inquiry hopeless, and cries’ ardently, 
“Show me God, or ‘I die.” 

Now, though no language of scorn and indignation i is too scathing 
for those men who, knowing well the whole dogma of Infallibility to 
be a lie, have yet forced it on, formulated it, and wilfully falsified the 
contravening’ evidence—I have hinted above, nevertheless, that we 
English Churchmen are not quite at liberty to throw stones—yet 
they do‘not constitute with their following more than an insignificant 
fraction of the Roman obedience. There are countless thousands of 
devout, earnest, loyal souls, who have been taught from childhood, as 
laics, in catechism and confessional, as clerics, in seminaries little and 
great, that the Roman Court is the Church Universal, and that ae 


Pope cannot err. 
“In religion 
What fatal error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? ” 


To adopt a definitely Protestant line, even were it wise or desir- 
able on other grounds, would be simply giving ovér this great 
multitude to the cause of obscurantism, instead of rallying it to the 
-ranks of those who would fain purge Catholicism of the scandals and 


abuses which-repel so many from its pale, and alienate so many whose \ 


native home it is. It would be to repeat, on a larger scale, and with 
far more evil result, the. error of Dr. Newman and others, who 
abandoned the cause of reform in the Church of England as hopeless, 
and allied ‘themselves in despair to a system which ‘is powerless to 
influence the national mind. The glorious work in England has 
gone on’ with ever-increasing momentum, in despite of the checks of 
1845 and 1850; but we are not entitled to argue that the same 
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would hold good of internal Roman reforms were the Old Catholic 
leaders to secede. . 

Professor Huber's eloquent words are enough to vindicate his party 
from the charge of Girondism in spirit. He said at one of the 
meetings, “Our movement is charged, especially by Free-thinkers,. 
with being only a half-measure. But what is a halfmeasure? To 
be on the road, but not yet at the goal ; and such is the true definition, 
of every influential movement or development. But our chief aim is 
` no half-measure. We want the Truth, the whole Truth, and nothing 
but the Truth.” And, indeed, if truth and the plainest of plain- 
speaking be convertible terms, there was no trace of equivocation at 
the Congress in the matter of denouncing theological, practical, and 
moral abuses. i 

The real business of the Congress was all done in the delegate 
meetings, where alone debate was introduced, and where the reports 
were voted with very slight alteration. The public meetings were 
designed solely as advertisements, and to put the policy and aims of 
the Old Catholics in a popular form before as many persons as possible 
at once. And few things struck me more than the absolute unanimity 
of sentiment displayed by the great throng, of which women formed, 
perhaps, a fifth. Cologne is one of the most Catholic towns in all 
Germany, and there were men getting up one after another, and with 
all the power of eloquence, learning, sarcasm, wit, and indignation, 
denouncing abuses in the Catholic Church, and finding every telling 
point received with rounds of ringing applause. These meetings were 
not packed—it is no easy thing to pack a meeting of four thousand 
people—and there are thus only the following hypotheses possible :— 
The popular feeling, so far as manifested at the Congress, is entirely 
in favour of the Old Catholics ; or their opponents felt themselves to 
be too small a minority to make any counter-demonstration expedient; 
or again, the patient readiness of the German mind to listen to argu- 
ment is such, that even Infallibilists were content to sit in silence and 
hear the impeachment. And as I believe it to be irrefragable, this 
would end in. making the first hypothesis the true one at last. In 
favour of the third view is what to me formed the chief marvel of the, 
Congress, I mean the unfaltering attention with which Professor 
Michelis was heard to the very end of a long address, busied with an 
inquiry into the position and claims of St. Thomas Aquinas in the 
world of theological science, compared with which, a political article 
in the Quarterly Review is light reading. But the great volume of 
applause, easily distinguishable from any mere claque, or from even 
partial and scattered tokens of approval, is as much in favour of the 
first view, and therefore I am not quite so certain as the Jesuit 
father I mentioned above, that the masses are all loyal to the Curia. 
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Of course, the declared Old Catholics are in a very clear numerical 
minority of both clergy and laity, but their secret well-wishers out- 
number them tenfold, and any event which gave' them a definite 
status would largely swell their ranks. 

' The practical business done was of much importance, being the 
voting after full discussion, with little ultimate change, the resolu- 
tions embodied in the reports of the two committees, theological and 
juristic, which had- been appointed to consider the ecclesiastical and 
civil policy to be recommended. i ` 

These were as follows :— ~> 


The Congress declares its adherence to thè following paragraphs, which attach to 
the declaration of the Munich Whitsuntide Assembly and the resolutions of the 
Munich Congress in 1871 : : 

1. Those priests who have been suspended or excommunicated because of their 
fidelity to their religion, are qualified to exercise all priestly functions ; nob only can 
they validly administer the means of grace employed by the Church, but they are 
permitted so to do in consideration of the conditions:of our need caused by the 
Vatican Bishops and clergy, and in cases of necessity must consider themselves as 
bound to administer them. : 

2. That regulation, unknown to the ancient Church, resting only on positive 
legislation, that every priest requires, before administering the sacrament of 
penpnos, the approbation of the Bishop, cannot, in our present need, be considered as 
binding. b - 

8. Further, the restrictions of prestly activity, resting on diocesan classification, 
cannot be considered, under the existing state of things, as binding. 

4, Wherever the necessity is felt, the Catholics who have remained true to the old 
faith are justified in organising a regular pastorate, by the appointment of a priest. 
Under the present circumstances such a priest can, even without institution, and in 
spite of the prohibition of the Bishop fallen from the old faith, validly perform all 
parochial functions. 

6. In so far as the observation of the liturgical ordinances is not possible—for 
instance, as regards the solemnisation of Mass on'a consecrated altar, the consecra- 
tion of Church utensils and vestments, &c.—the same are not obligatory, since the 
validity of the liturgical act does not-depend upon such things; and according to 
formal right, these ordinances may be disregarded. ' x G 

6. When a Catholic church cannot be procured for the celebration of Divine service, 
an. Evangelical one, or another edifice, may unhesitatingly be made use of. 

7, The traditional liturgical usages are to be retained as nearly as possible. The 
use of the German “language in the administration of the Sacraments and other 
religious acts—for instance, burial—is justified to the extent in which it is or 

- was, by regular usage, in various dioceses. Wherever it appears desirable, a suitable 
address to the persons present at baptism, burial, &c., may be delivered. 

8. The carrying out of reform in the department òf discipline and worship remains 
for the future. For the present a wholesome and unquestionably justifiable reform 
will be attained by the abolition of surplice fees, payments for the mass, and the 
avoidance of the abuses and excrescences of the system of indulgences, the veneration 
of the saints, the scapulary, medals, &c. . 

” 9. It is also a wholesome reform, that in the sermons of our clergy all declamations 
on religioso-political questions of the day, as well as bitterness against the members 
of other faiths, be avoided. While the priests make the great truths of the Gospel 
the principal subjects of their preachings and instructions, they will at the same 
time promote true Christian and Catholic feeling, and pave the way for agreement 
among the members of the various confessions. : 

_ 10. Ib depends on local necessities and circumstances whether the performance of 
spiritual functions, and the holding of Divine’service, be restricted te special oases, or 
whether a regular cure of souls, under a ‘priest and churchwardens, is to be established. 
When the latter is done, everything is to be avoided which would call up the appear- 
ance of a separation from the Catholic Church, or could become prejudicial to the 
' rights of the existing community, to the church buildings, and the Church property. 
T1. For the attainment of greater unity, and to prevent possible errors of judg- 
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ment, the Local Committees are recommended to report in detail to the Central Com- 
mittee regarding the intended pastoral organisation. 

12, In regard to the ecclesiastical validity of the celebration of marriage, with 
respect to the security of the civil validity of the same, special propositions are 
reserved. The following1s to be remarked :—a. According to prevating ecclesiastical 
laws the declaration of consent on the part of the Catholic bride and bridegroom must 
take place before a competent priest and two witnesses ; and consequently, wherever 
an Old Catholic congregation is organised, this must take place beZore the priest of 
the same, or a person duly empowered by him. [b. If the priest has fallen from the 
Catholic faith by acknowledging the Vatican innovations, the declaration of consent 
before two witnesses, also the so-called civil marriage, is sufficient to establish the 
validity of the marriage.]* In this case, however, the Catholic bridal couple should, 
in order not to be deprived of the usual benediction of the Church on the union, 
repair to the priest of a neighbourmg Old Catholic congregation, or be married by 
another priest. $ : 

13. For those hindrances to marriage which rest on positive ecclesiastical law, and 
from which it is customary to receive dispensation, it 1s not necessary, under’ the 
present circumstances, to apply for an episcopal or papal dispensation. They are only 
£o fax bmding on the conscience according as reasons do not exist which would 
materially justify the dispensation 

14. In connection with a resolution adopted in Munich, that so long as we do not 
possess in Germany a Bishop acknowledging the Old Catholic faith, it is permitted 
to apply to foreign Bishops, especially to the Bishops of the Utrecht Church and 
Armenian Church, to perform episcopal functions, especially the administration of the 
Confirmation, and for the ordmation of suitable candidates for the priesthood ; ın 
connection, further, with that resolution, we maintain the right to establish a regular 
episcopal jurisdiction-—that worthy men be chosen by the priests and the representa- 
tives of the congregations, who have remained true to the Old Catholic faith, as 
Bishops, to be consecrated by an orthodox (0.C.) Bishop ; and that he shall first of all 
discharge episcopal functions ın the manner of the missionary Bishops of the ancient 

urch, 

15. The Congress elects a Committee of seven members, of whom three shall be 
theologians, two canonists, and two laymen. They shall take all preparatory measures 
for the election of Bishops, having to determine :—(a) The proper time for election, 
the episcopal residence, the Bishop’s dotation, and his relations to the Government 
and to the congregations. (b) The date of election, and to call together the electoral 
assembly (c) ‘The order in the election, with the proviso, that all priests belonging 
to us, and, according to the size of the community, one or two delegates from every 
congregation, as well as the members of the Committee, be considered as electors. 
(d) To take the necessary steps in regard to the consecration and the relations with 
the Government. 


The following resolutions were adopted at the second meeting cf the Congress of 
Old Catholics, relating to the question of the reunion of the Christian Churches .— 


The Congress reiterates the expression of hope for a reunion of the now-divided 
Christian Confessions, as contamed in the Munich programmes of Whitsuntide and 
September, 1871. It expresses the wish that the theologians of all Confessions may 
direct their attention to this point, and elects a Committee, to which the commission 
is given-— 

a To put itself in communication with the already existing societies (or those in 
course of formation) for the Removal of Schism. 

2. To make and induce scientific examination, in regard to the existing differences, 
and to show the possibility of their removal ; and to promote the publication of the 
resulis of these examinations in theological scientific works and journals, 

3. To ‘promute by means of popular writings and essays the knowledge of the 
doctrines, usages, and condition of the separated Churches and Confessions ; the proper 
appreciation of the existing points of unity and difference, and to awaken and main- 
tain in wider circles the understanding of, and interest in, this desirable approach. 


The Congress passed, further, the following resolutions respecting the rights of the 
Old Catholics as against the State and the Vatican Catholics :—- 


The Congress confidently trusts and expects that the Governments of the German. 
and Austrian States, as well as that of Switzerland, will take a firm and clear position 


* This clause was thrown out on a division. 
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in the present religious troubles ; accordingly, not only that they will uphold the de-: 
claration contained in official decrees, “ That no legal efficacy is to be attached to the 
Vatican decrees of the 18th of July, 1870 ;” but also will give practical realization 
to the difference—which was the basis of this declaration—between'the Catholic 
Church, legally and historically founded, and as such recognised by the State on the 
one side, and on the other, the Ultramontane-Romish Church, constituted by those 
decrees, and devoid of évery dogmatic and historical basis ; this practical realization 
to be attained in that they (the Government) ; (A) Consider the Catholics holding” 
fast to the Old Catholic Church, and who repudiate the Vatican decrees as an in- 
novation, as members of the Church recognised by the State, and as such to be 
protected. (B) On the other hand, that they consider the Bishops who have-adopted 
the Vatican innovation—and their organs—as deprived of every jurisdiction over 
the Old Catholics, who without this are declared in the Vatican decrees as not 
belonging to the New Catholic sect. j 

That as a necessary consequence from these two paragraphs : 

1. After the election of Bishops, on the basis of an electoral ordinance to be adopted 
by the Congress, and after their consecration, to recognise them as Bishops of the 
Catholic Church, and accordingly:—1. Tó consider them as endowed with the same 
“competency over the Old Catholic communities as belongs to Catholic Bishops accord- 
ing to the existing laws. 2. To grant to the elected Bishops dotations from the State 
treasury. 3. To consider the Old Catholic priests as entitled to appointment to the - 
livings under the patronage of tlie State, and to the institutions of the State, and to 
grant to them dotations from the funds of the State. 4. To consider, for the present, 
an Old Catholic Bishop, though residing in another State, as legitimatised for the 
exercise of episcopal jurisdiction. 5. To receive from the elected Bishops the oath of 
loyalty. And will further recognise : 

2. The priests chosen by the Old Catholic communities are to be considered as 
` priests competent to perform all acts with legal efficacy to which the State attributes 
vivil effects, in especial to the celebration of marriage and the keeping of the civil 
register, according to usage or to the laws of the State. 

8. The general introduction of the obligatory civil marriage, ‘and the surrender 


-~ of the civil register to civil officials, are declared by the Congress to be urgently 


necess 
4, The Old Catholic communities are, as such, by reason of the recognition of 
the Catholic Church in the State, and without any special grant of corporate 
rights being necessary, juristic persons, legitimated subjects, to whom is admitted the 
exercise of those rights which the law of the State permits to religious commu- 
nities, or which belong to them according to ecclesiastical law. 

5. The Old Catholics are not bound to contribute to the ecclesiastical objects of the 
New Catholics, 

6. The Old Catholic communities are urgently recommended to strive for the 
ns of the property of the Catholic Church, by administrative and legal 

rOCe ` 
7 7. The Ola Catholics have the unqualified right to demand the ‘joint use of all 
churches consecrated to the Catholic service, since the same are consecrated to the 
Catholic worship, whether we assume that the Church is the proprietor of her own 
buildings, or adopt the theory that the end would justify us in demanding it; or 
whether, according “to the law of the land, the Church congregation is the possessor, 
since the apostasy of the one cannot rob the other of its ri ghts. 

8. The Old Catholics retain all rights to the other Church properties, livings, 
‘ schools, &c.” 

9. The Old Catholics have retained the claim to demand sums granted by the budget 
for Catholic worship and instruction. 

10. For the carrying out of points 5 to 7 the Old Catholic Central Committee for 
each country will enter into ah understanding with the State. 


It will be observed, on comparing these resolutions with those ` 
carried at Munich in 1871, that they exhibit a much more definite 
policy, and a marked advance in theological position. The earlier 
Congress was merely feeling its way, and had neither resolved on any 
method of organization nor yet admitted any doctrinal stand-point 
save that of modern Rome minus the Vatican Council. Now, on the 
one hand, the aims of the body are clear, and its theological horizon 
enlarged by the admission of the Greek Church and the advances 
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made towards other bodies. It occupies not merely the old negative 
position of rejecting innovations, but the new positive one of the re- 
union of Christendom, Catholic and Protestant alike. The represen- 
tative of the Russian Church, Professor Janitschew, Rector of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg, was inclined, indeed, to set forth the claims 
of his communion rather more imperatively than the President of the 
Congress approved. Yet the temper of the.meeting was clearly in 
favour of reconciliation, though not of absorption. In truth, it must 
be evident to any sagacious person, that the divergence of Eastern 
and Western habits of thought on religious questions is too marked 
and inveterate to make it possible to transplant either successfully in 
block to its rival’s territories ; and thus, although each may learn very 
profitable lessons from the other, neither can hope to acquire absolute 
domination. The two Churches fought out that question in Poland 
and. West Russia with no practical result; and so complete was the 
earlier failure, that very few of those who noted with indignation the 
tyrannous attempts of the late Czar Nicolas to stamp out the Latin 
Church in Poland in favour of his own communion, are aware that he 
was but retaliating greater cruelties and‘more wanton oppression ex- 
ercised upon the Russo-Greeks by the Kings of Poland in the time of 
their power, when they acted as crusaders on behalf of the See of 
Rome. 

On one question only was there any marked difference of opinion 
amongst the leaders, namely, that of the wisdom of electing a bishop 
and thus committing theinselves to severance from the existing epis- 
copate. On the one hand it was argued that there was no hurry 
whatever, inasmuch as the Archbishop of Utrecht and his suffragans 
were able and willing to discharge any needful functions, that 
their choice might prove a mistake, and that the prospects of some 
very marked changes on the death of the present’Pope were so great 
as to make it quite worth while to wait. The plea on the other 
side was that State recognition, which under German law is so im-* 
portant to any religious body, could not ‘be had till they were fully 
organized, and that a mere Convention, such as the Congress was, 
could not proceed to any practical reforms, which a Synod under 
episcopal presidency was alone competent, according to canon 
law, to set on foot and carry out. There were eminent names on 
both sides, but the meeting resolved in favour of nominating a 
committee to settle a scheme and time of election, for, as one 
speaker said, “We'do not want to write Church history, but to 
make it.” 

It was a wise policy which dictated the choice of Professor von 
Schulte, of Prague, who had been chairman of the Munich Congress, 
to preside also at that of Cologne. His clear intellect and resolute 
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temper, making him even more like Prince Bismarck in mind than in 
person, strong as is the resemblance’ in the shape of head and cast of 
features, fitted him admirably for the post ; and the two principal 
speeches which he made, one early in, the Congress, and another just 
before its close, point “him out as one with a keen eye for abuses, and 
a fixed determination to abolish them. 

His attack on the pérsonnel of the German Episcopate, as consist- 
ing of great lords with large incomes, who thought more of their 
secular rank and titles than of their sacred functions, who governed 
their dioceses in hard and unloving fashion through letters, documents, 
and vicars-general, and were mere petrifying machines instead of 
loving and warm-hearted shepherds, recalls language which has too 
often been forced from unwilling lips in England for five-and-thirty 
years past, and which burst out, after long repression, in the pathetic 
sentences of John Henry Newman’s farewell sermon in the Anglican ` 
Church. And the same speaker's final address refuted:completely the 
objection that the scandals the Old Catholics complain,of are too in- 
tangible and literary for the masses to understand. He spoke of ex- 
orbitant fees, of sham certificates, of indecent books, of unworthy 
distinctions between rich and poor, of divisions introduced into fami- 
lies, ‘and other things like these; which peas comprehend and 
resent as well as professors. 

But.as oratorical efforts, and by moral influence on the meetings, 
the great events af the Congress were Professor Reinkens’ speech on 
the Reunion of Christendom (delivered, unfortunately, at a delegate 
meeting, and not at one of the public assemblies), Professor Knoodt’s 
torrent of sarcasm poured out on Infallibilism, and Professor Fried- 
rich’s call for internal reforms. Of these, the first takes the highest 
place as an orator, especially as'though this particular address of his 
was couched in a lofty strain of Christian charity and philosophical 
thought, almost too calm for perfect rhetoric; he proved by ‘a later 
harangue that the weapons of humour, of merciless logic, and of inci- 
sive rebuke were equally at his command, and that he can sweep the 
chords of feeling in a popular audience as well as rivet the attention 
of a select body of educated hearers. 

One other reminiscence of the Ciomas i is too significant to be 
omitted. After the high mass at St. Pantaleon’s on Sunday, Sept. 21, 
and Dr. Tangermann’s fervid sermon to three thousand hearers—this is 
another weighty fact, for it is unlawful for a Roman Catholic to enter 
‘the church of an excommunicated priest—the delegates met to hear 
an address from Herr Bluntschli of Heidelberg, President of the 
German Protestant Union. His remarks, which did not find favour 
enough with the majority of English reporters to be fairly summarized 
- in our daily press, formed the best possible comment on the practical 
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value of Dean Stanley’s letter to Professor Huber. He said, “I know 
_ that we Protestants and you stand on different historical grounds, and 
I recognize that Old Catholicism, in its relation to dogma, worship, and 
Church organization, is much more closely allied to the Anglican and 
Russian Churches than to German Protestantism. I do not under- 
take to speak in the name of all Protestants, but I speak as a 
good Protestant. A union with you on a basis of dogma is impos- 
sible, it is not possible amongst us Protestants ourselves. 
Moreover, there is no chance of reunion possible, by reason of your 
worship and Church organization. Though we acknowledge that 
Catholic worship has much that is precious in it, which we have lost, 
yet the habits of our people are opposed to it. We can come to 
terms only on two objects, one negative, the other positive, the rejec- 
tion of Jesuit absolutism over the intellect, and the furtherance of 
moral and ethical life; since every attempt to formulate the truth is 
only relative and cannot be positive.” 

There is, as will be noted, no exception whatever made to this 
sweeping repudiation of dogma, not so much as the existence 
of a God, and although the maintenance of a moral law is 
upheld, I have never succeeded yet in finding any trustworthy- 
basis or sanction for such a law apart from the existence of 
God. I am far from disputing the pure lives and noble aims of 
many men who refuse to class themselves with believers, but I see 
that they live in a society which is leavened with Christian ideas, and 
in which great spiritual thoughts fill the atmosphere, and enter all 
lungs which are not protected by the impervious cotton of brute 
self-indulgence. What they would. become were the atmosphere 
withdrawn or generically changed, I think we may learn from the 
Satires of Juvenal and the writings of the French Illuminati. 

At the Leeds Congress, a member of the Churck Association 
attempted to cast reproach and ridicule upon a meeting called by the - 
Association for Promoting the Union of Christendom, on the ground 
that its Anglican members aimed more immediately at corporate 
reconciliation with Greete and Rome than with Refcrmed bodies. 
Had the opportunity I sought been afforded me, I meant to have 
quoted Herr.Bluntschli’s testimony as to the hopefulness and value 
of the latter proceeding. On the other hand, Professor Friedrich 
cited the language of another Protestant minister, addressed to bim- 
self, “Go your ways, effect a few necessary reforms, and you will 
swallow up Protestantism.” And although I agree with the Pro- 
fessor’s repudiation of any desire for mere absorption, without 
allowing for that free play of national customs and individual 
intellect for which Herr Remkens pleaded in ‘his brilliant speech, I 
cannot but recognize in such language the utter weariness of soul 
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with which devout minds in the Protestant confessions of Germany 

regard the mere negative attitude forced upon them, and the entire 

loss of social influence on the part of their pastorate. The vast extent, 

the hoar antiquity, the majestic career of Latin Christianity impress ° 
the most'unlike minds, and not infrequently in our day have exer- 

cised such fascinating power that men, in very-spite of themselves, 

have rushed into the arms of the modern Roman Church, identifying 

her therewith, and have fared like those victims of the Inquisition who, 

clasped by the automaton arms of a lovely figure of the gentle , 
Mother of God, have found themselves pierced by a hundred stilettos 

hidden craftily under its robe. But these converts are few in com- 

parison with the thousands who look, and long, and turn away 

sighing, “It is very grand, it is wondrously beautiful, but alas! it is 
-not true.” What would be the attractiveness, if every, lie were 
` blotted out, every scandal removed, every abuse remedied, if the 

august memories and the mighty organization remained, and the 

flaunting gewgaws, the sordid lendings, and the lying vanities were’ 
cast to the bats and moles? This is the hope for which the Old 

Catholics in Germany are content to give up the material prizes of 
life, to break with all the associations of their earlier years, to incur 
odium and suspicion, to be branded as traitors and cursed as heretics; 
and I, as one of a school in England trying to do the same work, and 
treated ii the same fashion, wish them God speed ! 


. 


For mankind are one in spirit, and one instinct bears along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong ; 
Whether conscious‘or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundéred fibres feels the gush of joy or shame ; — 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim. 


Then to side with Truth is noble, when we share her wretched crust, 
. Ere her canso bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 

Doubting, in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied. 


RICHARD FREDERICK LITTLEDALE. 
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II. 


T? was with no ordinary interest that many English clergymen, in 

September this year, turned their steps towards the ancient city 
of Cologne. It had been announced that the second Congress of the 
Old Catholics was to meet there, and that there were to be present 
representatives from nearly all the Churches not in communion with 
the See of Rome. It would not be an easy task to trace all the re- 
- mote causes which contributed to the congregating of so many men 
_ of such widely divergent religious opinions as were assembled'at the 
Cologne Congress. But two of them, we think, are supremely mani- 
fest. One is a growing desire for unity among all the separated 
Churches; and the other a desire to study and understand the 
real character of the Old Catholic movement. 

Weare often reminded that as Englishmen we are only islanders, and 
that too high an estimate of themselves and their own ways is one of 
the failings of people who live in an island. It is quite true that to 
understand many things on the Continent we must put ourselves, as 
it were, outside of English life, and even, if possible, of English 
ideas. We must learn to see things as they are in themselves, avoid- 
ing the common mistake of confounding similarity with identity. The 
development of ideas in different countries has the same variety as 
the developments of history. Even in the same country phases of 
thought belonging to different eras must not always be regarded 
as identical. Every river has its own channel, and every bird its own 
course through the air. 

The Old Catholic movement isa reformation. It has many things 
in common with the Reformation of the sixteenth century. But there 
are also many things in which it differs. It was impossible that it could 
be the same after three hundred years of world progress. Since that 
time the whole realm of nature has been explored.- We have 
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measured the stars, arid weighed the mountains, and for nearly 
these three hundred years the earth has been going round the sun 


- instead of the sun going round the earth. Many religious persons in 


England will be disappointed that the Old Catholics do not appeal to 
the Bible, and the Bible alone, and many more will wonder at the 
prominence given to reason and science. All parties in England 
will be disappointed till they have learned to look upon the Old . 
Catholic movement as it is in itself; and to follow it in its own 
natural course of development. 

By reading the ‘Bible Luther saw the errors of the Church of 
Rome. But the Bible is only one of the elements that have given 
life to the present movement. To trace its entire history it would 
be necessary to go back almost, if not altogether, to the time of the 
Reformation. The residue of Catholics who withstood Luther ex- 
pected to maintain Catholicism in Germany without the presence of 
that Ultramontanism which, in the sixteenth. century, had been the 
chief cause of the corruption of the Church. They struggled for 
reformation on what they -called Catholic grounds, but: no refor- 
mation ever came. The Jesuits were of great service to the Church 
externally. They reconverted whole districts of Protestants, and 
gave. Catholicism a new influence over the uneducated. . But. the 
Jesuits were Ultramontanes, and even while they were converting 
Germany to Catholicism they were hated by the Old German 
Catholics. 

During the last century and the beginning of this, Getiieny has 


come into the possession of a rich literature. It has taken the dirst 


place for intellect among the nations. The fame of its scholars is 


‘recorded in all lands. It is true that, with but few exceptions, the 


great thinkers of Germany—the metaphysicians, the theologians,the 
historians—yea, even the poets—have been..Protestants. But the 
thoughts of-these men have become the. thoughts of the nation. 
They have moulded Catholics as well’ as Protestants.. This was.a new 
element that helped to widen the breach between ‘the Old German 
Catholics and the Ultramontanes. Efforts were made to separate . 
the Catholic population from the influence of the free Protestant 
spirit. These efforts had great success, but their success was: not 
complete. . Catholic professors were in the same Universities with 
Protestant professors, and Catholic laymen of the. higher classes 
received the same education, as Protestant laymen. .The. result- was 
inevitable. Educated Catholics ceased to believe dogmas or to regard 
rites that depended solely on the authority of the.Church.. The sub- 


‘stance of Christianity was more esteemed. than ceremonies,.and, the 


light of reason preferred to Papal decrees. Horace says of nature 
that, though thrust out with a pitchfork, it will ever return; and so 


` 
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with these Catholics conscience and reason asserted their claims, and 
refused to be expelled. 

The crisis had really come some years before the assembling of 
` the Vatican Council. There were earnest men in the Catholic 
Church who saw the absolute necessity of not ignoring the lessons 
of science. Some of these lessons were supposed not to be in ac- 
cordance with all the doctrines of the Church, and. the question was 
raised whether science should yield to faith or faith to science. The 
Pope and the Ultramontanes took the first alternative. Science in 
this connection meant not only all natural knowledge, but all the 
lessons of reason and conscience. Faith meant the authority of the 
Church, which, with the Ultramontanes, was the authority of the 
Pope. The Liberal Catholics had before them the same problem 
which has occupied the minds of many earnest men in England—the 
reconciliation of science with religion. They expected that, with time 
and thought and the divine guidance which is promised to patient 
inquiry, the apparent divergence would be removed. It was, how- 
ever, certain that some of the doctrines of the Church would have 
to yield. But these, the Liberal Catholics maintained, were merely 
doctrines that depended on the authority of the Pope, and had really 
no place in the essential constitution of the Church. The storm had 
been raging for many years in Catholic Germany., Papal briefs and 
excommunications had become frequent. At length the final step 
was taken of convening an Cicumenical Council, which would decree 
that the Pope was infallible, and that, therefore, doctrines resting on 
his authority were doctrines of the Church. 

This was the legitimate climax of the principles of Ultramontanism. 
The Vatican Council was the declaration of a war of extermination 
against Liberal Catholicism. It excluded not merely theologians like 
Dr. Frohschammer, who had maintained the necessity of all dogmas 
undergoing a scientific dissolution, that the Church might be brought 
back to the simple Christianity of Christ; but it excluded, also, men 
like Dr. Dollinger, who rested their Catholicism on the science of 
history. The Council said to all alike that Catholicism was au- 
thority, and that the Catholic Faith was to believe in the Pope’s ° 
decrees. 

This is our interpretation of the origin of the movement. But we 
shall follow briefly the account given by Professor Remkens in a 
lecture specially on the subject. He describes the movement as the 
voice of God in man striving against the voice of the tempter from 
without, or conscience against compulsion in matters of religion. The 
new dogma is the legitimate result of the system of Church policy that 
for centuries has been pursued by the Roman Curia. It has been the 
means during these centuries of thrusting one half of Christendom out of 
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communion with the Roman See. Before July 18, 1870, Protestants 

believed that Catholics had no more freedom of conscience than 

they have now. Professor Reinkens denies this. The Popes have 

acted as if they were infallible, and their briefs against such men as` 
Hermes and Günther have found ready executors in such’ bishops as 

Von Geissel and Forster. The same happened i in former times with 

the Papal Constitutions against Bajus, Jansenius, and Quesnel. The 

bishops enforced them, with, however, the honourable exception of 

the Episcopate of Utrecht. Before the Vatican Council the Pope 

had claimed to be the final arbiter of all differences, and this position. 
he made good by the help of temporal princes. Something like this , 
had been ascribed to the Bishops of Rome by the Council of Sardica 

in the fourth century. In the eleventh century the Bishops of Rome, 

as Patriarchs of the West, claimed jurisdiction over the whole Western 

Church. ‘In the beginning of the fifteenth century there were three 

Popes contending for the supremacy. The Councils of Constance 

and Basel decided that the sovereign authority over the Church 

did not rest in the Pope, but in General Councils. The Roman 

Curia, however, learned nothing. Reforms were still refused. The - 
Reformation followed, which divided the Western Church. This 

only led to a still greater centralization ‘on the part of the Roman 

Curia.. The Pope, by the. help of the Jesuits and of temporal 

rulers, both Protestant and Catholic, was able to bring all tle 

bishops into vassalage to himself. Henceforth there was nothing 

said of their duties towards their flocks, hut only of their duties 

towards their “Lord,” the Bishop of Rome. The unity and life of 

the Church depended now on obedience to authority. 

But in spite of all this, Professor Reinkens says, individual 
Catholics had still liberty of conscience. For the sake of Church 
privileges and civil rights they were compelled to bow to.Rome. Yet 
in conscience they were not compelled to believe that what the Pope 
decreed was in itself true and right. - Even Herzenrdther, a famous 
theologian on the side of the Curia, admits that the Bishops received 
the doctrinal decisions of the Pope, not because they were right; but . 
` because of the authority of the Chair ‘of Peter: that is, Reinkens 
says, because of the de facto power of the Popes. But this did not 
disturb the consciences of the faithful.- They still rested on the 
authority of the Councils of Constance and Basel. By these the su- 
premacy of Councils to Popes had been decreed, and these decrees, with 
the confirmation of the Pope, had become law for the German people. 
Frederick IIL would not give up the supremacy of Councils, and 
Eugenius IV., who eight years before had held the Council of 
Florence, to which infallibilists appeal for infallibility, yielded to the 
Emperor. Lainez, the General of the Jesuits, denied, at the Council 
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of Trent, the divine institution of bishops, that he might exalt the 
Pope over General Councils ; but his views were strenuously resisted. 
Whatever, therefore, the Pope might decfee, a Catholic could always 
appeal to a General Council, and so save his conscience. He could still 
_ say,as St. Bernard of Clairvaux said to Eugenius III., “ You have the 
power, but you have not the right. You do what you ought not to do.” 
A Catholic submitted to the Papal decrees as a citizen to an unjust 
government, under appeal. Since the Vatican Council all this is 
changed. Submission to a decree is now a confession that it is true and 
right. The Pope demands the subjection of reason and conscience. 
This is the acknowledged doctrine of the Jesuits, who inculcate the 
sacrifice of reason. Reinkens illustrates this by a cloister rule. If 
a superior tells an inferior to take some flowers and plant them with 
the roots upwards, the inferior must obey. If he is further told that 
it was the design of the Creator that the roots should grow upwards, 
and that the contrary is against the laws of nature, the inferior must 
believe that this is true. In former times Catholic youths were 
taught even out of their Catechisms that the voice of conscience is 
the voice of God; but now Bishop Krementz, of Ermland, says that the 
Church is above conscience. Conscience, as the old Fathers said, is 
the Logos, the Word of God within us, and no external authority 
can be above it.. Conscience judges every word and every Jaw that 
comes from without, and tries it if it be from God. It can only 
receive what comes to it through the medium of reason and freedom, 
and not what comes in the way of force. Every authority must 
approve itself to conscience. Christ’s words make our hearts burn 
within us, and therefore we obey the voice out of the excellent glory 
which bids us “Hear Him.” ~; 
While the Council was sitting, and the German Bishops were de- 
termined in their opposition to the new dogma, there was hope of 
‘the Liberal party being able to maintain their grond. But when 
the bishops submitted, the cause of the Old Catholics was almost 
wrecked. The leadership devolved on Dr. Déllinger. But Déllinger 
was not Luther. A man of books and thought, rather than of action, 
he pursued a cautious—some say a timid—policy. He was afraid of 
making a new sect. He wanted to reform the Catholic Church, not 
to destroy it. All this was praiseworthy, but in the meantime he 
was missing his opportunity. He discontinued his sacerdotal func- 
tions. He raised no standard around which other priests could rally. 
At the moment when the Government would have secured excommu- 
nicated priests in their parishes, Dr. Dollinger was studying how to 
avoid a schism. It is true that his position was difficult. The crisis 
came suddenly when there was no organized party ready to act. The 
men who refused submission were not all of one mind. Thé time 
VOL. XX. , 8@ 
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thatishould have been spent in action: was requited for deliberation. 
But, in spite of all these mischances, the movement lives. It is only 
‘since-the Cologne Congress that-we have had any idea how deep, how 
‘intelligent, and how widely spread was the German dissatisfaction ` 
with many of the doctrines and practices of the Roman Catholic 
‘Church, and how great the indignation at the conduct of the Katoa 
‘Council: 

The first impression made- by the Cologne Congress is a sense 
of the great mental power by which the movement is supported. 
Ritter Von Shulte, Professor of Canon Law in the University of 
Prague, was elected President. His calm, clear intellect, his readiness 
of speech, and his lawyer-like'capacity for business, were pre-eminent 
throughout the whole proceedings. The management of the Congress 
was admirable: There was free discussion, but under fixed laws; and 
the President showed wonderful ‘capacity in keeping the speakers to ` 
the laws. The first public meeting was in the great hall’ of the 
Giirzenick, which was densely crowded. It'required but a glance at 
the bright, intelligent faces both of the men and the women whd 
constituted that assembly to see: that no small part of the Catholic 
intellect: of Cologne was on the-side of the Old Catholics. The Bishop - 
of- Ely, iy a brief but judicious address, made clear the ground on 
which the. Church of England stood in reference to ‘the: movement. 
We had come to express our sympathy, and so far as inus lay to give 
our help, but we had not come to dictate or to interfere. This was 
the tone of the Bishop’s speech.. He was followed by Professor 
Huber, a little; dark, fiery man, whose- words are sharp arrows, ` 
Huber recounted the’successes of the movement since the Congress 
. of last year. He spoke thankfully of the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
‘ whom he regards with the same feelings of distrust and antipathy 
which are to “be found in an English’ Dissenter or an Irish Orangeman. 
This was followed: by lusty bravos from the Assembly, whose love to the 
Jesuits was evidently a dove that wished ‘them far away.from the 
German Fatherland. On-Sunday morning, in St. Pantaleon’s Church, 
after a mdss-at which three thousand people were present, a sermon 
was preached by Dr. Tangermann, the Old: Catholic pastor in Cologne. 
Tangermann is a priest of whom any Church might be proud ; calm, - 
thoughtful, poetical, and in the pulpit'a tongue of fire. - Under the 
name of “ Victor Graiella” he has published a volume of patriotic 
songs* full of love for Fatherland ‘and hatred of the Italian usurpa- 
tion over the German Church. In a poem on. the Vatican Council 
he expresses in epigrammatic words the different tones of the Ultra- 
montane and German intellect. While the German meditates a calm 
solution of the difficult problems of our time, the Vatican, despising 
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all past experience, solves them by enforcing a new dogma. An 
anathema is sufficient to settle all difficulties, but alas, the poet says, 
the problems remain where they were. The sermon on: Sunday 
morning was on the essential, living essence of the Christian religion ; | 
and the war now being waged in its defence on the banks of the 
Rhine. With the eloquent ardour of a Christian patriot, the preacher 
prayed for the divine blessing on the Protestant rulers of Germany, 
and for divine strength and guidance in the present warfare against 
ignorance and superstition. Professor Friederich, who spoke: several 
times, is the youngest of all the leaders. He has not yet seen more 
than six and thirty summers ; but, as he said in one of his- speeches, 
he has lived much, perhaps too much. As theologian to Cardinal 
Hohenlohe, he attended the Vatican Council. In an outburst of 
enthusiasm-he thanked God that his lot was cast in these days when 
the empire was being restored and the Church reformed. Friederich 
is a universal favourite. This is manifest in the very way that 
everybody mentions his name, in the way that others- cluster round 
him wherever he is seen, and in the rapturous salutations which he 
receives when he rises to speak. There is a softness im his features 
and a vivacity in his countenance which recall the portraits-of Schiller. 
Professor Reinkens was also a frequent speaker. ` His clearness, his 
eloquence, his genial and good-natured sarcasm, won universal admi- 
ration. Michelis, perhaps the most ardent apostle of the cause, is a 
man of prodigious physical strength, and when he speaks it is with 
the ardour and vehemence of a Demosthenes. 

The Congress discussed the pastoral organization of the Old 
Catholics, their relation to other Confessions, the reforms which they 
wish to see effected in the Catholic Church, and their own rights in 
relation to the State as against the Vatican Church. From the first 
the Old Catholics have tried to avoid a schism. But they are excom- 
municated, and so far they have to endure a schism. The Abbé 
Michaud and Pastor Kaminiski recommended taking their stand on 
the first seven Councils, and so declaring themselves, on this ground, 
a separate party from the Vatican Church. But the position advo- 
cated by the other leaders, and adopted by the Congress, was that 
they declare themselves Old Catholics, agreeing with the Church as 
it existed before the new dogma of July 18,1870. The reasons for 
this course were many, and show the prudence and sagacity of the 
leaders. In the first place, they are not prepared to make any reforms. 
The time is not come. They must do nothing to compromise their 
position as Old Catholics. They must not give the Vatican Church 
the opportunity of saying they have changed, nor must they do any- 
thing to interfere with their rights in relation to the State. 

The’'series of resolutions which concerned their pastoral organization 
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embraced only those things which were necessary for existence. They 
consisted for the most part of vindications of the right of the Old 

Catholic priests to continue their functions, disregarding the prohibi- 
tions of bishops who have fallen from the faith. It was decided that 
a bishop should be elected for the community. One resolution 
reserved “for the constitutional organs of the Church the reform 
of deeply-felt abuses,” adding “that for the present a salutary and 
undoubtedly justifiable reform is to be aimed at in the abolition 
of surplice fees, the sale of masses, abuses and corruptions of the 
system of indulgences, veneration of saints, scapularies, medals, &e.” . 
The “constitutional organs,” to whom reform is ultimately referred, 
we suppose to be the “ organs” of the Old Catholic community, after 
the election of a bishop. They will, of course, include any other 
bishops who may be willing to make these reforms. There was a 
curious discussion about the marriages of Old Catholics. It was 
finally decided that marriage by a Vatican priest was not ecclesiasti- 
cally valid. On this decision the Congress was not unanimous, and 
it has been noticed that it is not in accordance with the principle of 
not separating from the Catholic Church. It was, however, explained 
in the discussion that the Vatican priest’s act is regarded only as not - 
valid for Old Catholics. They must repudiate the Vatican Church as 
fallen from the faith. : 

. The question of union with other Confessions was a natural sequel 
to the settlement of their own internal organization. But here, again, 
the Old Catholics could as yet take no final step. While they 
claimed the ground of Catholics as the Catholic Church stood. before 
the Vatican decree, they were bound by the Creed and the Articles > 
of Pope Pius IV. The Bishop of Lincoln, in his letter accepting the 
invitation to the Congress, pointed out that this is, and ever must be, 
a barrier to their“union with the English Church. He. exhorted 
them in all his addresses to go back to the Holy Scriptures, as 
interpreted by the unanimous consent of the Primitive Church. 
Dollinger had set forth as a possible ground of union the Scrip- 
tures, the Fathers, and the first seven Councils. The Greek Church ` 
already occupied nearly the same ground. But the Old Catholics 
cannot move from the position where present circumstances compel 
them to stand. And when they do move, it will probably be to 
make a more thorough reformation than even that of the` six- 
teenth century. “If the authority of the Vatican Church is rejected, 
the authority, as such, of the Tridentine Church must go with it; 
and if the authority of the Councils of Trent and the Vatican is 
not to be received, the authority of no other Council can be received, 
except on the ground that its decisions approve themselves to rea- 
son and conscience. The moment men reject that kind of authority 
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` claimed by the Vatican Council, théy pass over to the category of 
those who claim the right to use their own judgment. This was 
implied, though of course not admitted, in the whole ofthe Bishop 
of Lincoln’s argument. The doctrine of those whom he recog- 
nized as legitimate rulers in the Church was to be tried by 
Scripture and the Primitive Church. Even the Russian High 
Priest Janyschew begged that the representatives of German Ca- 
- tholic science would work together with him and other theologians 
of his Church for a scientific inquiry into Christian truth in the 
interests of union. 

The comprehensive and truly Catholic spirit of the Congress was 
manifest in inviting not merely representatives of the Oriental and 
Anglican Churches, but also ministers of the Protestant Church in 
Germany. It was significant also that the two who came—Dr. 
Schenkel and Dr. Bluntschli—were both of -what is called the Ra- 
tionalist party. They are both men who have spent their lives in 
the study of dogma, and have been working out the great problem 
which Professor Huber set forth as that specially before the Old 
Catholics—the separation in Christianity of the permanent from the 
transient, the essential from the accidental, Dr. Bluntschli recog- 
nized the original tendency of the Old Catholics to make common 
cause with the Churches that rested on dogmas and hierarchies. 
They approached nearer to the Greek Church and the High Church 
party in the Church of England than to the German Protestants. 
This was natural for men who had been born and educated in a 
hierarchical Church. But they were Germans. Here was a bond of 
union already existing between the Old Catholics and the German 
Protestants. They had a common cause as fellow-countrymen, and 
they were both penetrated with the, spirit of German science. Dr. 
Bluntschli expressed his belief that no union was possible on the 
basis of dogma. Every formulary of the truth is relative and not 
‘absolute. Dogmas are but the different colours throvgh which the 
light falls on the eyes of individual men. We cannot even hope for 
unity in modes of worship, or in the same Church constitution, but 
we have a clear ground in morality and Christian life. eo 

On the subject of Christian union, the speakers on the Old 
Catholic side uttered some noble words. The Coryphseus was Pro- 
fessor Reinkens.: He at once set aside the idea that union was 
uniformity. Different nations must be allowed free scope for the 
development of national peculiarities. Differences- and distinctions 
in many points must remain, “The ground of reunion,” said the 
orator, “lies in the hearts of the faithful, in the consciousness that 
we are God’s children, of the household of God, and that we should 
have no strife one with another.” It could not proceed from states 
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or hierarchies, but must come from the inward realization of Chris- 
' tian’ life and love. Professor Michelis, in one of his bold illustrations, 
compared the present state of the Christian Church with that of the 
great Cathedral-of Cologne, as he saw it when a student thirty years 
ago. It was then in- ruins, hung over with many things that did 
not' belong to a cathedral, but that morning he had seen it rising to ’ 
a glorious completion. Its stately grandeur was being restored, and 
day by day it wag coming to the realization, of a beautiful and a . 
perfect unity. And so he hoped it would yet be with the now 
divided and almost ruined Church of Christ. “I add,” said the 
speaker, “that but for the good Protestant King Frederick William 
IV. the cathedral would not have been what it now is. And I am 
convinced that without the help of Protestantism the great work 
begun in. the Catholic Church in Germany: will never be com- . 
pleted. ” The following are the resolutions on the subject of re- 
union.* 

On the. Monday morning the representatives of the different ' 
Churches ‘held a meeting in the small room of the Giirzenich. 
Secretaries -were appointed, to correspond with each..other for the 
furtherance of'union. The English clergy reminded the committees 
that they:rhad no executive power. ‚With this explanation Lord 
Charles Hervey accepted the office of Secretary for the English 
and. American Churches. 

The Old Cathelic movement would have but little interest for us 
if its reforms did not go beyond those which were voted at the Con- 
‘gress. But, the avowed sentiments of the leaders give us hope for far 
greater things than any which are now proposed. Men whose oppo- 
sition to Roman authority had its ground in conscience, when they 
have begun to-move are not likely to stop at any half reformation. A 
‘priest who, under the signature of “ A Bavarian Catholic,” wrote an 
article in the January number of this Review on the Old Catholic 
movement, reproached the leaders, especially Dr.. Döllinger, with 
timidity and halfness. This reproach has been repeated i in Germany 
by those who, like this writer, have bounded from Roman Catholicism 
to what would. be called a rationalistic view of Christianity. It was 
-urged :that many.of the educated Catholic laity had so entirely de- 
parted from the dogmas of the Church that they only smiled at any 
movement -which merely rejected the dogma of Papal: infallibility. 
This reproach was specially noticed by Professor Huber. Their “half- 
mess,” he said, meant that they were on the way, and had, not yet’ 
reached ‘the. goal. ‘Every true movement, every true development 
must-have stages. Their “halfness” was not half-heartedness. They 
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wished the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. They 
were engaged in separating that in Christianity which was perma- 
nent from that which was changing ; and this was a work which 
“required time, with the whole force of German earnestness and 
German thoroughness.” This was not indeed a confession that the 
goal towards which they were aiming is what is called Rationalism, 
but it was a confession that if at the end of their inquiry this should 
appear to be the truth, they will not scruple openly to embrace it. - 
The movement is a movement, and not a finality—a process, and 
not the proclamation of a dogma, 

. Professor Knoodt, in a brilliant speech, laid down the principle 
that divine guidance was only given to those who first make use of 
their natural faculties. The Vatican Council made no examination 
into what was the doctrine of the Old Church, of the Fathers, or of 
the Holy Scriptures. The Pope at once took the place of these, 
declared himself infallible, and the Council gave their consent. This 
was in contradiction to revelation, to reason, and to the entire culture- 
development of the human race. Professor Friederich also noticed 
the reproach, that they were fighting only against Papal infallibility; 
and he added, “ We oppose the whole Papal system as a system of 
errors which has been growing for the last thousand years, and has 
only reached its climax in the dogma of infallibility.” These errors 
must be swept away, that we may get back to the simple doctrine of 
Jesus Christ. He enumerated many things which demanded refor- 
mation as soon as the reforms could be legitimately secured. Among 
these reforms were the performance of divine service in the language 
of the people, the abolition of the Confessional, of religious orders, 
and of the celibacy of the clergy. Professor Michelis wished to be 
regarded no more as a Roman Catholic, but simply as a Catholic 
holding the Catholic doctrine of Jesus Christ. Professor _Reinkens 
declared that God’s voice in the conscience is the only sovereign 
authority over the human soul. The kingdom of God does not consist 
of bishops and priests. It is no dead external mechanism,’ but a 
living power in the hearts of men, Wherever Jesus Christ is, there 
_ is the Church. Dr. Tangermann, in all his sermons and addresses, 
is continually repeating the same truth. The Church of Christ is 
built not on the man Peter, or any visible hierarchy, but on the 
truth which Peter confessed, and the power of that truth in the 
human soul. His favourite text is “The kingdom of God is 
within you.” ‘The crying necessity for reformation was set forth by 
Shulte, in language as clear, and in denunciation as strong, as any- 
thing’ ever heard even in Exeter Hall. He did not scruple to speak 
of the Confessional as the means of the moral corruption of Catholic 
society. Children had thoughts put into their heads which would 
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never have been there but for the priests’ questions ; and the peace 
of families was destroyed through the insinuations of the confessors. 
He said that morality in the Catholic parts of Germany was im- 
mensely below the standard of morality among German Protestants, 
and this he ascribed mainly to the practice of confession. 

It is worthy of notice that there are men in the‘Church of Eng- 
land earnestly labouring to introduce the very things peculiar to the 
Roman Catholic religion which educated Catholics in [Germany are 
rejecting. There is something attractive in seeing the masses of the 
people coming to church and being subject to the authority of the 
clergy. A Protestant can scarcely enter a RomanCatholic church 
without at least a transient feeling that in matters of external service 
Protestantism has something to learn from Catholicism. This is our 
excuse for the Ritualists. It is that which never allows us to refuse 
them credit for sincerity and self-devotion. But experience has its 
lessons. The Catholics of Germany have seen’ the work of the 
Jesuits and its fruits, They have seen the uneducated attached to 
the Church by means of processions, shows, and ceremonies. They 

have seen the people made Catholic, and becoming very religious 
without their being made moral. This is the testimony of the Old - 
Catholics. We cannot speak of the facts, for they are beyond the 
reach of our examination. But this is why the Old Catholics wish 
to be-rid of that merely ceremonial Catholicism which they say the 
Jesuits have imported into Germany. Hitherto in England religion 
has gone hand-in-hand with morality, and the inference was for us a 
natural one that the increase of even ceremonial religion would be 
followed by improvement in the manner of life. : We as little doubt 
the sincerity and self-denial af the Jesuits as of the Ritualists ; but, 
sincerity and self-denial have not always desirable results. 

The following resolutions were passed on the last subject—the 
relation of the Old Catholics to the State.* 

M. de Pressensé, criticising the proceedings of the Congress in the 
Journal des Débats, describes this anxiety about the relations to,the 
State as the weak side of the Old Catholics: There is something 
about it peculiarly German. In England it is a vexed question if - 
the State connection does good or harm. In France the Protestant 
Synod decreed to ask separation from the State. In Germany it is 
altogether different. There every reforming party believes’in the 
State, and in the power of the State for good. The relation of . 
Churches to civil governments is by no means a question so easily — 
solved as some persons suppose. - A State must protect itself. This 
it cannot always do if it is indifferent to what the people are taught. 
A Church established in an empire, and simply having unrestricted 
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religious liberty, may become dangerous to that empire. There may 
come a contest for right, which can only be settled by might. The 
State relations with Churches in Germany are complex, and of that’, 
kind which amply justify the Old Catholics in appealing to Cæsar. 
All persons have to pay a tax on their income for religion. If they 
are Catholics, the tax goes to support the Catholic religion, and if 
they are Protestants, it goes to the support of the Protestant religion. 
It would of course be simpler if they all subscribed voluntarily to the 
form of the religion which each approved. But it is here that the 
State protects its rights. It holds by this means the churches and 
all Church property as State property. This is its power over the 
Church. This is its check upon'the priesthood and the hierarchy. In 
their circumstances_it is something for the Old Catholics to be able 
to maintain their position in the Church. Apart from the advantage of 
having the State on their side, they save themselves from the reproach 
of being the party that has changed, This might be nothing in 
itself, but it is something in the judgment of the people. 

The decision to appoint a bishop did not meet with universal 
approbation. So far as it goes, it is a measure of separation. The 
bishop cannot be consecrated by the other bishops, and in their judg- 
ment he will be no more,a true bishop than Dr. Wordsworth or a Luthe- 
ran superintendent. The succession may be secured through the Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht, who traces his through an excommunicated Jansenist. 
It is ecclesiastically an irregularity, and can only find its justificdtion in 
the same kind of necessity which caused Calvin to establish a govern- 
ment by presbyters, or Wesley to cénsecrate bishops for America. 
The step is taken by the Old Catholics as a necessity. They give 
their community an episcopal form merely as a matter of order, and 
not at all from the stand-point of our Anglican High Churchmen 

‘that episcopacy is necessary to the constitution of a Church. A ' 
Synod, consisting partly of laymen, is to share with the bishop the 
ecclesiastical government. Professor Friederich declared his conviction 
that a priest could confirm as well as a bishop; and Professor Rein- 
kens, in a lecture delivered at Crefeld, expressly denied that there 
was any particular gift of grace connected with the office of a 
bishop. ‘ ; 
- After hearing the speakers in the Old Catholic Congress, it is not 
difficult to see the object at which they aim. They have broken 
-away from authority, and have claimed as their Christian inheritance 
freedom to think for themselves. According to Reinkens, this 
freedom has always existed in the Catholic Church. It has only 
been taken away by the long, and at last successful efforts of the 
Roman Curia. They separate from the Vatican Church: only so far as 
they are compelled to protest against its errors. ‘Their hope is ulti- 
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mately to effect reforms, not merely in their own community, but 
throughout the entire Roman Catholic Church. Their prospect of 
success in this is only small. That same Ultramontane spirit which ' 
in the sixteenth century sacrificed England and the half of Germany 
is not likely to promote reforms that will conciliate the Old Catholics. , 
It is, however, impossible to say how great a conflagration may yet 
arise out of this little spark of living fire’ Were the government—as 
a writer in the Times supposes might be the case—to appoint re- 
formers like Dollinger or Reinkens over such sees as Cologne or 
Breslau, we should have a repetition of what happened in England 
when Henry VIIL elevated Cranmer to the Primacy. It is true that 
the Ultramontanes are on the watch. They have united their entire 
wisdom, which will scarcely, we think, allow such a repetition of 
history. But on the other hand they are not on the best terms with any 
of the great governments of. Europe, and they have put themselves in 
sharp opposition with the spirit of progress and human development. 
A Jesuit father said to the present writer, that the Old Catholic move- 
ment was merely a movement of educated laymen, and that it does 
not touch the masses. This, in a general sense, is clearly true: yet 
in places where the priests-have gone with the movement, the people 
have gone with the priests. It is mainly at present a movement of ‘ 
professors, supported by the intelligent and trading classes. The 
other side has its strength in the priests and the uneducated. It is’ 
confidently asserted by the Old Catholics that many of the priests 
will join the movement if the governments secure them against being 
' deposed by the bishops. In this case there is ‘little doubt that-the 
uneducated classes would go with the priests. ` 
We cannot isolate the study of this movement from the study, of 
other religious movements in other parts of the world. It is-but a 
phase of the great upheaving of modern intellect on the subject of. 
religion. The Old Catholics have before them all the complex un- 
solved problems of the age. The nature of external authority in 
religion in its ultimate and logical form has been forced home to 
them, and they have repelled it with all the indignation of men who 
feel that they have hearts‘and souls. But the path of authority once 
abandoned, there is a long journey before rest can be found, and then 
it is another kind of rest from that which depends on authority. 
Councils, Apostles, Fathers, the Bible itself, cease to be authorities 
in the sense that the Church of Rome understands authority. Their 
words find entrance into the human heart just in the degree that they 
have a divine power, and that that power is made to be felt. Christ’s 
words are spirit and life; the words of all good and true men are 
spirit and life. That spirit becomes one with our spirit, and that life 
invigorates our life. All external authority apart from this is a dead 
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mechanism,—a letter which killeth, and not a spirit that giveth life. 
The Old Catholics may not have seen this in its rigidly logical form, 
but they have felt it, and some of them have certainly expressed it. 
The multitude of people would prefer that religion came to them 
externally. This would save them all the trouble and anxiety in- 
volved in thinking over hard and difficult problems. And in one 
aspect human necessities seem to demand this. But our thoughts 
aye not always God’s thoughts. There are two alternatives: we can 
either, like.the, Vatican Council, invent a way for God and say this 
must be right; or we may look humbly and patiently at what really 
is, and in the world of facts find out God’s way. 
Joun Hunt. 
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Hindoo belief—the hymns of the Rigveda, 
83; the Brahmanas, 89; the Upanishads; 


} 
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42; the laws of Manu, 47; the philoso- 
phical systems, 49; Buddhism, 61; the 
reformed Brahmanism, 58. Part I1.—The 


; behef in Greece, 370 ; belief in immortality, 


i 
‘ 


while a product of Greek thought, unknown 
to Greek religion, 370, causes of this pecu- 
larity, 372, doctrme of a future state in 
the Iomerie poems, 375, in the Hesiodice 
poems, 384; the Eleusinian mvsteries, 386; 
the Orphici, 388; the earlier Ienians, 391; 
. Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans, 391 ; 
the Bleaties, 393; Herakleitos, 393; Em- 


- pedokles, 394, Anaxagoras, 394; the lyric 


f posts, 396; the tragic poets, 397, Plato, 
3 


Imperfection and Decay, The natural beauty 


conferred by, 692; only under certain con- 
ditions, and with reference to certain ob- 
jects, that beauty is conferred by rum 
and decay, 694; the beauty has not been 
always perceived, 695, the objects are 
never animal, 695; explanation must be 
sought in three distinct directions, 696. 


International, The > Addressed to the Working 


Classes PartI., 155, the principles of the 
leadeis and most influential members are 
threo negations, 167; the negation of God, 
157; the negation of the idea of country, 
158; the negation of individual property 
169, certain ideas, which are transmitted 
from age to.age, are true ideas, 161; ques- 
tions which it is an absolute duty to put to 
democratic leaders, 162; Bakounin’s apo- 
logy for civil war, 164, abolition of the 
state, 164, divisions among the Interna- 
tionalists, 166, the Zurich scheme, 167; 
the International doomed to dismember- 
ment, 169. Part If.:—Original conception 
of the International good, 566; its first 
manifesto, 567; conferences in London, 
568; pomts discussed at them, 569; con- 

ess at Lausanne, 570, introduction to the 

estructive element of Communism, 570; 
end of the first period of the International, 
571, congress at Basle, 572; adoption of 
Bakounin’s formula-the moral death of the 
association, 573; similarity between the 
programme of the Italian republican party 
and the early aims of the International, 
574; working men have nothing to hope 
from the International, 576; the repub- 
lican programme falsified by three funda- 
mental errors of French origin, 578; a 
republic cannot be founded on the term 
“equality” only, 581; the essential condi- 
pn of a permanent republican programme, 
4581. 


Trish Character, 104; the increasing prospe~ 


rity of Ireland has not decreased her anti- 

athy to England, 105; a knowledge of 
fet character a useful accomplishment to 
Englishmen, 107; the abyss which sepa- 
rates Enghshmen from Irishmen, 109; the 
foibles mmhemted by Irishmen might well 
discourage therr well-wishers, 115; a dis- 
criminating line must be drawn between 
the two classes which divide society in 
Treland, 118; the intelligences of the Irish- 
man has not been dulled by excessive sub- 
division of labour, but it wants balance, 
121; much to encourage Jereevoraneo ma 
pohey of lasez faire, 122; large control 
over such affairs as directly concern them 
ought to be left to Irishmen, when they do 
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not interfere with imperial necessities, 
2 


Is God Unknowable? 615; unknowableness 


is asserted because we can know nothing 
but our own states of consciousness, 616; 
Mr. Mall has never said that God is un- 
knowable, 616; Mr Herbert Spencer the 
apostle of the Unknowable, 618, his de- 
mand for cumulative proof, 619; the know- 
ledge of God which we gather from the 
moral law set forth, 620; conscience con- 
siders its own dictates to be universal, 621 ; 
the pain of conscience on account of a 
broken law, 622; it exists in Atheists, 623 , 
the more the Agnostic position 1s examined 
the more untenable it becomes, 627. 


Lewis's (Sir G C ) Letters,€08 ; school letters, 


805; tus friendship with Sir Edmund 
Head, 806; appointment to Insh Church 


+ Commission, 807; to Chief Poor-law Com- 


missionership, 808; to Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer, 809; his work “On the 
Credibility of Early Roman History’? and 
other works, 810; his political foresight, 
811; his modesty, without failing in self- 
respect, 812; simplicity end gentleness of 
character, 818; hus freedom of criticism, 
a ; patience in imparting knowledge, 


Macrzop, Norman, 291; origin of Good 


Words, 292, Dr. Macleod’s “etter to an 
Edinburgh Professor, 293; his powers as a 
poate, 298; Ins social qualities, 299 ; 

is opinions on the Disruption and the Sab- 
bath question, 299; his sohdarity of cha- 
racter, 303; his humour, 305. 


Maitineau (Mr.) on Evolution, 140; reply to 


Mr. Martiueau’s first objection, that ‘the 
hypothesis of General Evolution cannot 
account for the simpler orders of facts in 
the absence of numerous different substances, 
141, to the second, the existence of a chasm 
between the living and the not-living, 148; 
to the third, that plant-lfe and animal-life 
are absolutely distinct, 144 ; to the fourth, 
that there is no possibility of transition 
fiom hfe of the sumplest kiad to mind, 145; 
Mr. Martineau’s comments on some words 
and phrases used in explaining the origin 
of species, 146; Mr. Martineau’s hypothesis, 
Evolution as deteamimed by Mind and Will, 
examined, 148, 


Metaphysic, The Future of, 819 , after Hegel- 


janism, philosophy must become positive, 
820; after Hegel, Comte hes rendered the 
next greatest service to metaphysic, 824; 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s services, 824; theo- 
logical philosophy, 829; popular philoso- 
phy, $30; the true metaphysic must break 
with Ontology, 833; she diaws 9, cardinal 
distinction between Nature and History, 
833; what enables her to do so, 835. 


Michael Angelo, Twenty-three Sonnets from, 


505 ; sonnets breathing indiznation against 
Fioience, 607; on his sudcen flight fiom 
Julius the Second, 607, on Rome, 508; on 
his painting the roof of the Sistine chapel, 
508, a Platonic theory of creation, 609, on 
beauty, 609; conflict between earthly and 
divine love, 510, to Tommaso Cavalieri, 
511; on the death of Cecchmo Brace, 612; 
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on Love, 518 ; to Night, 613; religious son- 
nets, 513. 

Mind and Will in Nature, On, 738; increased 
vehemence of the antagonism between 
theology and science a reason for discussing 
the subject, 739; the undue importance 
attached by Mr. Darwin to the “doctrine of 
“natural selection,” forms another reason, 
742; all power originates in Mind, 747; 
relation between Mind and Force, 749; 
mental phenomena caused by blood-poison- 
ing, 750; the self-determining will above- 
and beyond automatic mechanism, 752; no 
real antagonism between the scientific idea 
of law and the theological idea of will, 756 ; 
illustrations from human legislation, 757 ; 
Me Finch’s contrast between Willand Law, 


760, 

Miracles and Fact, 860; does the Bible con- 
tain an account of what God did for the 
chosen people, or of what they imagined 
He had done ? 863; it has been sdid there is 
no trustworthy historical evidence, 863 ; 


the miracles in the Bible objected to on - 


grounds derived from a comparison with 
the miraculous inventions of other nations, 
865; and from an_antecedently-supposed 
impossibility of breaking the laws of nature, 
865; some miracles inconsistent with our 
highest notions of morality, and therefore 
could not have been performed by God, 
866; the destruction of Korah, as a crucial 
example, examined, 866; the other mira- 
cles in Jewish history, 868; in the New 
Testament, 875. 

Modesty in Art, The Law of, 584; candour of 
the reader invoked, 585; arbitrariness of 

. the decisions constantly given upon ques- 
tions of delicacy and purity in Art and 
Character, 586 ; mstances of it, 586; Damon 
and Musidora, 686; Helios and Rhodos, 
587; Hawthorne’s ‘ English Note-books,”’ 
587; “ Ancilla Domini,” 588; ‘ Paradise 
Lost,” 589; ‘‘Guesses at Truth,” 690; 
Dean Alford’s “Fireside Homilies,” 690; 
“Education and School,” 691; Mr. Marti- 
neau’s opinion, 592, 


Nine Hours by Statute, 184; end to be at- 
tained either to give relief from oppression, 
or to secure for the labourer a better condi- 
tion, 185; the actual demand is an hour’s 
less work for the same wages, 187; misun- 
derstandings as to the nature of wealth, 
188 ; folly of the declaimers against capital, 
189; the labouring classes have a direct 
interest in fortunes becoming larger, 191; 
the increase of the population ought to be 
regulated, 192; Communism would under- 
take this duty, 192; but as Englishmen 
love freedom, on each individual man must 

- lie the burden of determining the problem 
whether there is room for an increase of 
population, 193; political economy points 
to the colonial field where labourers are 
searce and wages high, 195; the soil in 
which strikes take root, 197; difference 
between the Newcastle agreement and nine 
hours by statute, 198; the demand for the 

. latter a ery of moral helplessness, 199; 
effects of‘a nine hours’ law, 201; 
the question, Can nothing be done for the 
improvement of the working classes? 202; 


INDEX, 


+ 


the maximum’ of demoralization achieved 
by the old English poor-law, 204. 


Oxp-Carnotic Congress, At the, 897.—I. The 
Old Catholic movement depreciated from 
two opposite quarters, 898; review of the 
ecclesiastical events of the two preceding 
years, 900; resolutions of the first Congress 


of the Old Catholics at Munich, 903; three , 


parties among the Old Catholics, 905 ; ap- 
pearance of the Church of Utrecht on the 
scene, 906; invitations sent to the English 
Church and to the chief Protestant sects of 
Germany, 908; the Bishop of Lincoln at 
the Congress, 909; Dean Stanley’s advice 
to the Congress, 911; the assembly a pictu- 
* resque scene, 912; preliminary proces ings, 
913; the delegate meetings, 915; the re- 
solutions, 916; they show an advance 
on the theological position of the Munich 
Congress, 918; a marked difference of 
opmion on only one question—the wisdom 
of electing a bishop, 919; Professor Rein- 
kens’ speech on Reunion, 920. I.—The 
Old Catholic movement a reformation, 924; 
the Vatican Council decree the legitimate cli- 
max ofthe panapos of Ultramontanism,926 ; 
Professor 
Catholic movement, 926 ; the submission of 
the German bishops at the Council almost 
wrecked the movement, 927; proceedings 
of the Congress, 928; Professor Knoodt’s 
brilhant speech, 932; aim of the Old 
Catholics, 935; this movement cannot be 
rolate from other religious movements, 


PERCEPTION, The Philosophy of: Berkeley 
and Kant, 72; “sense-symbolism,” as ex- 
pounded by Berkeley, does not satisfy our 
conviction that there is a material substan- 
tiality in what we perceive, 74; sensation 
‘points to external modes of existence cor- 
responding to our modes of feeling, 76; 
contempt for experience the cardinal error 
of philosophy, 80; no more important 
question in prilosophy than whether the 
universal belief about colour existing in 
things even when we do not perceive them 
is justified by fact, 81; Hamilton and Reid 
not aware that they contradict common 
sense nearly as much as their opponents in 
denying colour to objects, 90; it is the 
non-spontaneous character of sensation that 
Berkeley most insists upon, 93; the 
weakest part of Berkeley’s system is where 
he argues that, although God conceives 
sensations or pain in order to originate them 
in finite creatures, he is not subject to them 
himself, 94; every belief is a working 
hypothesis only, nevertheless solid and true 
fiom the very fact of its being a bond fide 
belief, 100. ‘ 
Poets of Society: Prior; Praed; Locker, 
238; qualifications of a poet of society, 
241; these combined in Matthew Prior, 
241; variety and inequality of his writings, 
242; not a dramatist, 244; deficient in’ 
sentiment and feeling, 245; his philosophy 
of life, 246; he was a truthful reflection of 
his age, 249; his redeoming qualities, 251 ; 
Praed another poet in whom the conditions 
indispensable to artistic success were satis- 
, fied, 252; influences discernible in his 


` 


emkens’ description of the Old , 


INDEX. 


early writings literary rather than politi- 
cal, 263; Byronic element perceptible, 254; 


alterations in the aspect of society since: | 


Praed’s days, 255; in his half-sincere and 
sjmputhetic, half-morbid and frivolous 
naturo, Praed representative of his age, 
259; Fredenck Locker contrasted with his 
predecessors, 259; his sincerity, 260; hus 
earnestness, 261 ; his quick sympathy, 265, 
lus culture, 267; his absolute freedom 
trom vulgarity, 268. 
Prayer for the Sick,” The: Hints towards 
a Serious Attempt to Estimate its Value, 
206 
Prayer, The Rationale of, 430; five different 
giounds of disbelief in prayer, 432; these 
reducible to two—-Atheism and Necessism, 
4383 , the Atheistic objection out of court, 
438; fatal objections to Necessism, 433 ; it 
is un unnecessary and unreasonable hypo- 
thesis, 485; the a.gument for mayer an, 
intellectual and reasonable one, 436; nar- 
yow sympathies of physicists, 437; prayer 
us a fact of the universe deserves investiga- 
tion, 487; attitude of physicists towards 
supernaturalism, 438; contmued existence 
of Christuanity a proof of its vitality, 439 ; 
the distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural does not belong to Scripture, 
to theology, nor to man’s original con- 
sciousness, 441 ; man’s ciaving for worship 
must be satisfied, 443; unless wo deny our 
own powers, we cannot logically refuse the 
power of working miiacles to God, 444; 


reflex action of prayer, 445; the scheme of. 


a paycr-gauge degrades piaycr to the rank 
ofa magical incantation, 447; prayer can- 
not be quantified, 448 ; ministers of religion 
to blame’ for the doubts which have been 
cast on the efficacy of prayer, 453. 

Prayer, On. 1.~The physical value of prayer 
the bone of contention, 764; verification 
necessary, 765. II.—Dr. Littledale on the 
reflex value of prayer, 769; true cofmu- 
wmon with the Unseen, 770; why it is dif- 

cult to believe that events me affected by 

petition to a supreme power, 771. — 

The proposed experiment not consistent 

with the method and laws of God’s spiritual 

kingdom, 778; nor with the spirit in which 
ee pray, 779; the reason for prayer, 

i a 


Ranicar Question of Ethies, The a Proposed 
Distinction, 269; two schools of ethics, 
270; the subject with which they deal the 
conscience or moral faculty of man, 271; 
the origin and constitution of 1t the gicat 
question, 272; conscience ought not to be 
taken solely as a judging faculty, 273; the 
moral ideas not derived from expenence, 
274; Hobbes’ doctrine that antecedently to 
Jaw nothing is just, 275; Adam Smith 
founds the moral sentiments on the sympa- 
thy of the community, 275; Bentham’s 
definition, 276; there is no identity between 
the ides of utility and the idea of rightness, 
278; J. Stumt Mill escapes the question of 
the origm of the idea of duty, 278; tho 
Utalitarians have stall to account for its in- 
trusion into their system, 279; assuming 
that the moral ideas are primitive, has not 
all the 1est been conquered by the school ot 
experience? 280, it is impossible to lay 
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down what 1s the moral criterion, 286; the 

empirical theories sufficient to aecount for 

our moral codos, but not to explain our 
moral ideas, 290. 


Religion and Fact, 340; wha’ do we mean by 


fact? 340, what do facts prove? 341; in 
what sense is natural religion based upon 
facts? 342; natural religion does not prove, 
in a scientific sense, the existence of God, 
348, the iden of revealed 1chgion prior to 
the idea of natural icligion, 344; revelation 
founded upon facts that have occurred, or 
have been supposed to oceur, within the 
experience ‘of men, 345; the relations of 
Christianity to other religions professing to 
be historical, 346; the morality of other 
religions relative and temporary, that of 
Christianity absolute and permanent, 348 , 
Christianity the .eligion of all progressive 
races, 349; contrasted with Hellene 
Paganism and Buddhism, 350, wnintelligi- 
bilty of the assertion that a belief in 
miracles is @ priori foolish, 351; origin of 
religion, 352 ; attitude of the popular mind 
towards icligion, 3556; review of the posi- 
tion—a demand for facts, and a challenge 
to rchgion to say distinctly what are the 
facts upon which she relies, 357. 


Religious Education of Women, The, 1, the 


~ 


Results of tho Science of Language. 


popular view that religior is designed to 
supply a safety-valve for ths emotional side 
of women, 2, objections to this viow, 4; the 
iepressive scheme of education an effort to 


‘counteract the purpose of God, 6; “ detach- 


ment,” 6; ummoiality of weing women to 
merge their individualty in that of men, 
7; defects in the ordinary religious life of 
women, 8; deficiency of instruction fiom 
the pulpit and in books on these pomts, 11 ; 
the time is past for treating religion as au 
agency for turning women into devout sim- 
piletons, 13; the “subjection of women” no 
outgrowth of Christianity, 14; the feminine 
way of regarding religicn predommant 
among us, 17; Mgr. Dupanloup on Fiench 
women, 18; advantages of the Sisterhood 
life, 19; veligion fauls to teach women true 
notions of love and marriage, 23 ; practical 
remedies, 26. 

On the, 


125; the character of philology has been 

changed as if by magic, 129; and that of 

mythology, 182, hustory has received new 

oe and life, 132, results to other sciences, 
a 


Rome during the Vatican Council, Keminis- 


cences of, 648; changed aspect of Rome, 
649; the Oriental bishops, 850; the Irish 
prelates, 661; gieat preachers, 652, the 
society in Mis. Craven’s salon, 666; in the 
villa Grazioh, 657 ; the Court of Rome ovci- 
shadowed by the exotic spiritual lords, 
668; the crowds at the doors of the Counc, 
659; picnics and reviews, 661; the fathers 
of the Council m lay costrame, 662; scenc 


a ms voting of the dogmatic constitution, 


Scuuntine and Hegel, Mr. G. H. Lewes on, 


37 
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629 ; his offering an imperfect and mislead- 
ing account of the philosophy of Schelhng, 
530; two periods m Schelling’s philosophy, 
433; Wamilton’s mistake as to Schelling’s 
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system, 585; his true position, 586; his 
criticism of Hegelianism, 541. 

Sociology, The Study of—Part TI. Nature 
of the Social Science, 307; the fact that 
the properties of the units determine the 
properties of the aggregate, shows that 
there must be a social science, 310; what 
biography is to anthropology, that history 
is to sociology, 314; some facts which con- 
vey a clear idea of sociological truths, 316; 
the relation m a society between structure 
and growth, 318; reply to depreciators of 
the study of sociology, 323. Part IV. 
Difficulties of the Social Science, 324; the 
phenomena to be generalised are not of a 
directly perceptible kind,325; the characters 
of men as observers add to this difficulty, 
326 ; the position occupied by the inquirer, 
as ineluded in the aggregate to be studied, 
forms a third difficulty, 326. Part V. Ob- 
jective Difficulties, 455; uncertainty of 
data, 455; evidence vitiated by general 
subjective states of the witnesses, 457; 
vitiations due to foregone conclusions, 459 , 
to self-interest, 460; a case in pomt—the 


` 
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Contagious Diseases Act, 462; circumstances 
tend to bring some kinds of évidence into 
sight and to keep out of sight other kinds, 
466; unconscious confounding of observa- 
tion with inference, 468; men are liable to 
be led away from important facts by trivial 
facts, 470; vitiations of evidence consequent 
on its distribution in space, 473; and dis- 
tribution in time, 476; positions at great 
distances in time must be compared before 
we can mghtly percerve where things me 
tending, 477; formidableness of these diffi- 
culties, 482. 


Stanley, Dean, and the Scotch Moderates, 


698; Dr.Rainy’s reply not unsuccessful,700 ; 
Mr Innes’s less so, 700; his assertion ex- 
amined that the Free Church has grown in 
hberality without letting go the faith, 
701; difference in this respect between the 
students of the Established and Free 
Churches, 702; the Moderates and Robert 
Burns, 704; the Moderate party described, 
706; some of the Moderate leaders de- 
seribed, 711. ' 
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